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CHAPTER XXX 


THE FIRST THREE MONTHS 
OF NAVAL WAR. 

iNTROiitJCTiON — The Natubk OF Naval Suphemacy — An Unseen Domination — Protkcjtion 
OF Transports — Security of (^ommkkce and Supplies — Economic ]’ressuuk on tub Enemy 
— The New MatiSrikl — Mines — Sithmarineh - Aircraft — A Brilliant Record — 'Fhb 
Kino's Messaok - - Admiral Jkllicok's Command — Initial Operations -- The North Sea 
Area — German Strategy — Mink-Layino - - Loss of the “ Amphion ” — The “ Birming- 
ham's ** Success — Mink -Sweeping — A Sweep of the German Coast - — Victory off 
Heligoland — A Brilliant Engagement — Submarine Reconnaissancte — Gains and 
Losses — British Mink-I^ield in the North Sea — Loss of “ Aboukir,” •“ HoguR/* and 
“ Cressy ” — Four German Destroyers Sunk — The Mediterranean — French Naval 
Policy — Escape of the “ Goejien ** and “ Breslau ” — The Baltic^ — British Monitors 
ON THE French ('oast. 

T hree months of war shod light superior fleet, or prevonteil our Navy from 
upon the coiiduet of naval opera- discharging its vitally important fiinetiniis 

tions in modern conditions, and in war, wore amply jiistitied. In 1*804 tho 

* ^.hrew into strong reliof alike the ^ positions of tho British battle sriiiadronH »ind 

etticiency and tho prodominimec of tho British the nature of the duties thoy wore carrying 

Navy. Jn his memorable interview with t he on were almost unknown to the publi^ Yet, 

British Ambassador in Berlin,’ Sir E. Goschen, as Admiral Mahan has ]>ointed out^A‘ while 

on August 4, the German Imperial ( 'haiicc'llor Isjdily prc^soiit before Brest, Kochetpi^ and. 
for a inonient rtsvealetl his real convict ifais. Tou|«m, strategically the British s^i^rons 

Th^ idea of Britisli intervi'iition was, he said. Jay in tho St raits of Dover barring way 

“ terrible to a degr«?e.** 'J'he eonjecturw of against the Army of Invasion." More than 

the eager cxfierts, who labonrr^ to inakfi this could be said of tho British Grand Fleet 

their countrymen believe that naval supn^iiiiMty after three months of war. Unseen s6ice the 

no longer counted as in the past, anil that * war began it doniinafi^d the \yostern (y|tmpaign 

modern weapons, combined with steam and in the strategic sense. If it had not* existed 

^:pc»ed, had imposed heavy disabilities upon or hiul beem overwhelmed, tho sea-Ubard of 

the su()erior fleet, were soon brought to the Franco w'ould have been at ?ho ■mercy 'of the 

test and proved unfounded. To Germany enemy. .Large forces might have beefr-latided,* 

the might of the British Navy showed itself which would have gravely einbarragB^ the 

** terrible to a degree." F^nch Armies. No British troops wo^d have 

In the broad sense it can bo said that the been available to stem the first Gerinihri onsgt 

old lessons of naval war were strikingly re- and — steadily reinforced- to have co-operated 

affirmed, and that those who had strongly powerfully in hurling bock the invaclm and 

maintained that the many startling changes holding them fast at a long distance frini<i:t|ieir 
of maUrid had not impairc^l the potency of the objective -Pai is. Britisli and French' • ^ 

Vol. J8. — l»art 14. ’ ^ ^ 
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A DREADNOUGHT STEAMING THROUGH A ROUGH SEA. [Cribb, Soutksea. 


the eiuMiiy, provided the support upon which the 
\i hrile of the British naval D()eratiori8 depended, 
and thiiM brought enormous weight to liear 
upon the eunso of the Allies. British naval 
strength I W'oh growing. The one defect — 
the paucity of light cruisers, due to five years* 
iieglwt of this valuable typo of vc^ssel — was 
Vicing gradually remedied. 'J*he Kmpiro and 
itM Allira could continue to repose the fullest 
confidence in the “ tremendous weapon ’* of 
British sea-power. 

** At this grave moment in our national 
history I send to you, und through you to the 
onicers and men of the flei‘ts of which you have 
Illumed command, the assurance of my con- 
fidence that under your direction they will 
n^vive njnd ii?new the old glories of the Royal 
Navy, and prove once again the sure shield 
of Britain and of her Empire in the hour of 
trial. 

“ Gkohge, R.T.” 

Hie above message was communicated to 
the senior naval officers on all stations outside 
of home waters, and published on August 5. 

* The Admiralty' at the same time issued the 
following ; ^ 

**WitVi the approval of His Majesty the 
King, Admiral Sir John R. Jellicoe, 
K.r.V.O., has assumed supreme command of 


the Home Fleets, with th(» acting rank of 
Admiral, and Rear-Admiral Charles K. Madden, 
C.V.O., has been appointcMl to be his Chief of 
the Staff.” 

On Monday, August .'1, 1914, in a supple- 
ment to the London Onzette, the following 
proclamation was published : 

1. Men of the Royal Naval Reserve and 
Royal Fleet Reserve, and officers and men of 
the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, are called 
out ** into actual service.” 

2. Officers of the Royal Naval Reserve are 
called out ” for actual service.** 

3. The term of service of timo-oxpired men 
in the Royal Navy is extended for five years 
should their services be so long required. 

4. TVie Admiralty may requisition for use as 
transports and for similar purposes any British 
ship or British vessel within the British Isles 
” or the waters adjacent thereto ’* ; payment 
on terms to be arranged afteiwards to be made 
for such use. 

This was followed by a siippleuientary pro- 
clamation, ** For oxtending the services of 
time-expired men in the Royal Navy.** An 
Admiralty notice c^ing out the Reserves had 
been published in The Times on tlie pravious 
day. 

“Three hours after the outbreak of war. 
Submarines E6, Lieutenant-Commander Cecil 
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P. Talbot, and E8, Lieutenant-Commander 
Franols H. H. Goodhart, proceeded unacoom- 
panied to oa^ out a reconnaiaaance in the 
Heligoland Bight. These two veesela returned 
wiUf useful information and had the privilege 
of being the pioneers on a service which is 
attended with some risk.*' This sentence is 
extracted from the despatch dated October 17 
of Commodore Roger Ko^'os, and demonstrates 
that no weed accumulated on the bottoms of 
the ships of His Majesty’s Navy while thoy 
were waiting to attack the foe. 

War on the $oa, no less than war on the land, 
is influenced by the area in which it is waged ; 
and although all the seven seas are open as a 
battle-ground for the opposing fleets, us a 
matter of practical ^fact the stniggle— which 
matters — has to be fought out in tlio North 
Sea, **and the waters adjacent thereto,” as 
is set down in the proclamation already quoted. 

If we draw a line across the North 8oa due 
west from llantaholmor Light on tho const 
of Denmark, wo shall strike tho const of 
Scotland at Girdlenos^, jti^t to the southward 
of Aberdeen ; and it is roughly 380 miles from 
one point to the other. From Hunt shell ner 
to tho Ellje tho coast runs nearly duo south, 
then turning sharply to the west, it creeps 
through sand and shoal to Terscliolliiig ; here 
it trends south-south -west to the Texcl and on 
in the same gent^ral direction to HJnnkenborg 
and Ostend through the maze of shoals oil 
Rotterdujif and Antwerp. From tho mouth 
of the Scheldt it turns shaqilv to tho westward, 
the lie of the land to Oiisiie/., near Calais, bc^iiig 
west-south-wost ; here is tho narrowest portion 


of the sea known as Dover Straits or the Pas 
de Calais. Our own coast trends in a south- 
westerly direction from Girdleness to the 
Forth and then south by east to the Wash ; 
then south to Winterton, Haisborough, and 
I^westoft, afterwards in a generally south- 
westerly direction to Dover Straits. Tho 
course from Dover Straita clearing all obstruc- 
tions to tho Hantsholmcr-Girdlonoss line would 
bo about north-east by north. Tho area thus 
defined may be conceived to bo tho southern 
manoeuvring area in the North Sea for battle 
fleets in time of war. It is 380 miles wide at 
the north, it is 21 miles wide at tho south ; a 
clear run through it is 3G0 miles ; but wo have 
yet to observe how this area is further circum- 
8cril)ed. 

Tho North Sea is of all sons the most shallow, 
and from tho Hantsliolmer-Girdloness line to 
tho Dover Straits you may seek long for a 
ilepih of 00 fathoms — and then in all pro- 
bability you will not find it — while in a line 
from Groat Grimsby to TorHcbolling — ^whicii 
is whore the absolute definite contraction of 
the coast iM^gins, tuid which is somo 180 miles 
in lf3ngth from east to west^ — you will bo hard 
put to it to find 20 fathoms. If wo study 
tho clmrt to the southward of a line thus 
drawn and consulfT it as a manucuvring area 
for the doop-draught ships of modem navies 
we shall see how constricted it is ; as from 
Dover Straits to the Grimsby-Torschelling line 
a fleet to have open water must stand outside 
the Goculwins, tho Galloper, and tho Outer 
Gabbard. There is then, from Orford- 
ness to Schevoningen, an area which is clear 



• H.M.S. “BADGER" [Synmds. rorUmoufk. 

Which rsmincd snd tank a Gernisn tubmarine off the Duteh coast. 
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MINES. [Cribb, Soulksea. 

Photograph to illustrate the positioo of mioes 
eed ship. 

of shoals, that begin again at Smith’s Knoll 
on the west p.nd the Texel on tho oast. If, is 
from Dover Straits to tho Griinsby-Terschelling 
line some 170 miles ; from Smith’s Knoll to 
the Toxel about 85 miles. The area is small 
indeed, and owing to the speed of modern 
battleships, opposing flocts in this area would in 
all probability not bo long before they met ; 
especially having in view their heavy draught, 
which precludes any close approach to tho 
shore. England has access to the sea from 
scores of magnificent ports ; Germany by moans 
of infinite labour and appalling expense has 
drivon channels through tho sands by which 
she is siuToundCd to enable her heavy-draught 
battleships , to roach such open ocean as is 
provided by tho North Sou. West from 
Terschelling to the Elbe, and north from the 
Elbe again to the Horn reefs on tho coast of 
l>enmark, the coast in a seaman’s nightmare. 
That su(;h a littoral s^ioiild shelter the second 
greatest naval Power of tho day is a measiue 
of tile stem activity, of the resolute determina- 
tion, displayed by those seekers for the sea. 


It may be asked why this point has been 
dwelt upon. The answer is that it is hor^, 
in the area described, that must bo fought out 
the battle for tho mastery of the sea. It 
was not for us to cherish delusions that the 
High Sea Fleet of Germany was going to remain 
in port for ovor. Naval strategy, no less than 
that of tho land, decrees the waiting for the right 
moment to strike. In the pe^t many people 
were misled by frantic boast and foolish 
word ” of the self-appointed ohampiong of 
German sea expansion ; and were intensely 
surprised that the lightning-like “ hussar 
stroke,” which was to follow immediately 
on tho declaration of war, was not attempted. 
But however much the gallant officers and men 
of the High Sea Fleet inight be longing to get 
at their enemy, it was certain that they would 
not bo loosed on their mission Until d favourable 
opportunity occurred. In the meanwhile the 
policy of attrition on the military side, and the 
destruction of mercantile shipping on the com- 
rnorcial side, was being worked for all that it 
was worth. Also, ”Cn spite of spite,” wo have 
to admit that the Gorman Navy did well.' 
Both their torpedo attacks and their raids on 
our merchantmen wore attended with for 
more success than wc cared to contemplnte ; 
and^ we could salute those brave and enter- 
prising officers who liad deserved so well of 
their service and their country. 

In the past we heard that war if it came 
w^ould' most certainly bo at ’‘VlermanyV* 
selected moment”; that tlio programme she 
had mapped out for herself would be carried 
out, and that before war had been declared half 
an hour determined and desperate attacks by 
torpedo craft would have seriously impaired 
the fighting efficiency of our fleet. As we ^11 
know, this did not happen ; England was ready 
and thcro was no chance for the surprise attack. 
What, then, was left for the weaker combatant 
to accomplish ? We wore not left long 'in 
doubt ; with an utter disregard of the rights of 
neutrab, mines were laid wherever the mine- 
layers could succeed in dropping their deadly 
cargoes near by the waters of tho United 
Kingdom. On Wednesday, August 5, H.M.S. 
Amphion and the third destroyer flotilUk fell 
in with the Konigin Luise some forty miles from 
Antwerp ; thb y^essel, a Hamburg-Amerika 
liner of about 2,000 tons, had been converted 
into a ininelayer, and probably carried four to 
five hundred mines. What her destination was 

t' 

b unknown, but it b likely to have been the 
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^outh of the Thames, where, had sho succeeded subinarino was sunk, tlio U15. Subsequently 

in her miasien, the destruction wrought would the First Lord of the Admiralty telegraphed to 

■certainly have been considerable. Suriimoned the l^ord Mayor of Hiriningham as follows ; 

to f^urrender after a chase which lasted some ‘‘ Himiingliaiii will be proud to learn that* the 

hours, she declined, and was accordingly sunk first Gen nan submarine dcnjiroyed in the war 

by gun fire ; twenty-eight woimded men from was sunk by H.M.S. Birmingham/* 

her crew were brought into Hora'ich and landed Whenever and wherever it was possible the 
from tho destroyers. We )iad not long to wait enemy laid his mines, and had it not been for 

for an indication of the deadliness of the mine the counter measures of the British Admiralty 

aa> a passive instrument of vrarfare, as on the the narrow seas by a very early date in tho 

following ‘'day H.M.S. Atnphion struck a minc^ course of hostilities would have been closed to 

and foundered almost ^immediately, bhe was navigation oltogi^ther ; save at a risk that fow’ 

a new sliip- of 3,440 tons and had cost some mariners would have cand to undertake. An 

£280,000 ;f\in her case, fortunately, a consider- antidote was provided in the shape of a special 

able proportion of the crew, including her section of the Iloynl Naval Ri^servo, which was 

commanding ofiicer. Captain Ocil H. Fox, were canployed in mine swooping. At tho beginning 

saved. On Sunday, August 0, an attack was of the war there were 142 oificors and 1,136 

made by German submarines on the first tlight men c^mployed in this duty, and the numbers 

cruiser squadron ; this was quite in aevordanee both of men and craft employed wore ofter- 

with the “attrition” tactics ‘ of the foe, Imt it wards considerably augmented. Tho craft were 

ended unfortunately for him, as one Gerninn trawlers, the men fisherinon, bravo men, almost 



'SINKING OP H.M.S. “AMPHION.” IBttMt. 

This w.. taken 3(Pieconde after the ma|azine had ezidoded. 
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H.M.S. ••PATHFINDER” ICnW. 

Sunk by • Gurmsn lubniftrine on tho Bitt Gonit. 


unimaginably hardy, and ivho knew the North 
Sea ae intimately as the landsman knows the 
inside of his bedroom. Their method of con- 
ducting their special business was with a 
weighted steel hawser between two trawlers, 
which, going ahead abreast of one another, in 
this manner sweep tho bed of the ocean. When 
tho hawser strikes the mooring of a mine, the 
mine is brought to tho surface and rendered 
harmloss by being exploded by a shot from an 
accompanying destroyer. 

On August 19 tho British Admiralty, 
through the Proas Bureau, announced that 
a certain liveliness *’ was noticeable in 
tho Nortih S,a; that enemy vessels had 
made their appearance : destroyers, scouting 
cruisers, and suchlike pousaih^e navale, as 
the French call their subsidituy units ; but 
although some long-rungo shots were exchanged, 
and although cruisers were invited to come out 
from the coast and to destroy destroyers flying 
the White Knsigii, which woro moving with 
somewhat suspicious slowness towards sister 
vessels tucked away beneath the distant bluc- 
groy horizon line, the net was spread idly 'in 
tho sight of a bird too wideawake to bo thus 
docoyod. The ** liveliness " announced by the 
Press Bureau did not extend itself to the main 
fleet of Admiral von Ingonohl. 

Diving the third week in August a sweep had 
been made of the waters between the British 


and the German coasts, but the naval forces of 
,tho German Kinpire were still apparently 
stowed away in the Kiel Canal, or in the well- 
protoctod waters adjacent to that strategical 
waterway. 

Then at last como an action in the Heligoland 
Bight. Both strategically and tactically this 
action was full of instruction. It was also tho best 
of omens for subsequent battles afloat, as the 
insight displayed by the higher command was 
no less admirable than the tactical dispositions 
carried out, and the gallantry of tho officers 
and men employed in tho action. The Saucy 
Arethusa” added another wreath to that 
cliaplet of fame which has ever surrounded t^e 
name of tho famous frigate that captured tho 
Belle Poulo. In what manner it was discovered 
that tho enemy was on the move, that cruisers, 
submarines, and destroyers were “showing a 
certain liveliness,” we have not been told ; 
but from the despatch of Vice-Admiral Sir 
David Beatty it is easy to see that the fleet 
did not reach a certain rendezvous merely to 
take part in another sweeping movement s in 
fact this theory is disposed of by Rear-Admiral 
Christian, H.M.S. Euryalus, who speaks of “ a 
reconnaissance force with tho object of 
attacking the enemy’s light cruisers and 
destroyers.” The disposition of force seems 
to have been as folldws : Outside of all were 
the battle cruisers which were “ watchfullv 
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waiting '* ; then the oruiser force* waiting also 
** watcMiilly *’ to intoroept any enemy vessels 
eh^sec! to the westward ; and lastly the 
Arethusa and Fearless, accompanied by the 
first and third flotillas of destroyers, whicli 
flotillas wero short of four ships — ^the Hornet* 
Tigress* Hydra and l^oyal. 

On August 21, while the cruiser force was 
eoalLig, a message was received from a light 
cruiser by wireless* “Am being ohased by 
enemy’s cruisers,” followed nfew minutes after- 
wards by “ Am engaging enemy’s cruisers.” 

Great is the discipline of the Navy ; but it 
is to be feared that the busy silence of coaling 
sliip on this occasion was broken by many 
whispered conversations ; to be exchanged for 
a subdued cheer when tluroiigh the coherers 
of the wireless came the message, “ Proi^et^d at 
once to the assistance of Fearless.” The colliers 
were immediately oast off and the live cruisers 
swept out to sea like greyhounds slippc^d from 
the leash. But in the end <lisiip])ointtnent 
awaited them. The elusive, tantalising, well* 
named Fearless had drawn the enemy away 
from his coasts — near enough e\'t*n to shell the 
audacious fleeing twenty-seven^knot light 
cruiser. 

But the ecstasy of coin hat for which they 
yearned was not long to be denied to them ; 
for at 3.30 a.m. on Friday, August 28, the 
Fearless aqd Arethusa, the latter vessel the 
pioneer ship of a how class and less than three 
days out of the builders* hands, escorted by 
some twenty destroyers, \roro advancing in a 



Itieatk, i'iymowk^ 


COMMODORE TYRWHITT, 

H.M.S. “Arethusa.” 

south-westerly direction at twenty knots, on a 
course that w'ould bring them to a point some 
six miles south and three miles west of Heligo- 
land. Before wo proewd with the story of the 
action it is well to draw attention to the 
Arethusa and the conditions in which she went 
into battle. Wlienever a ship is commissioned 





H.M.S. “BERWICK," Waei 

Whioh oaptuNd • Geraui armed merohaat eniiier and two eoUiara in Atlaniie watara. 
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\Speaight, 

VIGB-ADMIRAL SIR DAVID BEATTY* 


In oommnnd of the Pint Battle Gruiter Squadron. 

it naturally takes her some time to shako down ; 
for the officers to know their men ; for the men 
to know their offiooi^. 'Fhero are naturally a 
thousand and one things to be done before she 
attains to the status of a well-orderod rnan'Of- 
war. None of these things had been done, none of 
them could have been done ; save and except 
the assignment of the company to their stations. 
They had never worked together ; they were 
strangers in all to one another ; strangers save 
for that cord which bound them indissolubly. 

The day on which the battle ocourr^ was 
brilliantly fine but extremely hazy, while the 
sea uros so smooth that Admiral Beatty reports 
the track of a torpedo fired could easily be 
traced by the wake of bubbles that these fear- 
some instruments of war leave upon the surface 
of the water. At 8 o’clock dim shadows 
became visible through the mist to the recon- 
noitring English ships ; these w'cro soon dis- 
covered to be six German destroyers. Course 
was altered six points to port and orders given 
to engage us soon as possible. At 8.30 a.m. 
fire was opened by the Arcthusa and some of 
the destroyers, and ^t 8.45 a.m. the course was 
altered again, bringing the rest of the destroyers 
into the fight. 

At the same time three German cruisers 
of the saihe class as the British “ Town ” 


cruisers w»ere sighted. (The “Town” class,, 
of which at the *outbreak of war there wr 3 re 
fifteen in the British Navy, are light cruisers, 
ranging from 4,800 to 6,400 tons). These 
ships came into action and the fight becamo 
general. The .German fire was fairly well 
directed on the whole, though many of the shota 
fell short and exploded on striking the water. 
In spite of this the Arethusa came in for severe 
handling between 0 a.m. and 9.45, and at 
10 o’clock she hod to haul out temporarily,, 
as only her foremost 6-inch gun was capable 
of continuing to fire. Why at this juncture 
the German cruisers did not close in and 
complete her destruction only the commanders 
of those vessels could explain. The fact 
remains, however, that they did not follow 
up what was an undoubted success, and after 
56 minutes* strenuous work on board of the 
British light cruiser she steamed into action 
again. In Commodore Tyrwhitt’s official 
report he states : 

Two cruisers with fopr and two funnels respectively 
were si^^htod on tho port bow at 7.57 a.m., the nearest of 
which was engaged. Arethusa received a heavy fire 
from both cruisom and several dostroyora until 8.15, 
when the fuur-funnolled cruiser tmrisforred her fire to 
Fearless. Close action was continued with tho two- 
funnelled cruiser on converging courses until 8.25, when 
a 6-inch projectile from Arethusa wreetked the forebridgo 
of the enemy, who at onco turned away in the direction 
of Heligoland, which was sighted slightly on tho starboard 
bow at tho same time. All ships wore at once ordered to- 
turn to tho westward, and shortly aftorwarvls speed was 
TOiluced to 20 knots. During this action Arethusa had 



[SymsiMf , Ponmmh, 

COMMODORE W. B. GOODBNOUGH. 
Who took part in tho aotion in the HcliloUod Bi|ht» 
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Im?o» hit many timoA and woh considerably dainagod : 
only oiio 6-inch gun remained in action, all other guns and 
torpedo tubes having been ioinptirarily disabled. 

By tills time the Oerman furinatlon lutcl 
become very rugged and several of their ch^- 
troyors were out of the fight, apparently fully 
occupied in attempting to keep th(*inHelvos 
afloat. I A» the struggle progressed, the i\rcthiisa 
continued to monopolise most of the enemy 
fires and u shell which damaged h<^r feed tank 
materially reduced her speed. She was, not- 
withstanding, able to continue, and it soon was 
m'ident that one of the Bcnnan cruisers was 
in a bod way : two of her funnels had gone, 
also her mainmast, and she was blazing furi- 
ously amidships ; she conliiiucd, nevertheless, 
to keep up a spirit^ fire from her foremost 
and after guns. 

A oomparison between the Arethusa cuid 
tho Mainz may be appropriate hero. The 
British ship launched in 1913 was 3,520 tons ; 
30,000 horse-power ; speed, 20 knots. She 
was armed with two 6-inch and six 4 -inch 
guns and four above-water torpedo tubes 
that discharged the 21 -inch torpcwlo. The 
derman cruiser was laimched in 1909 and was 
.4,350 tons ? horse-power (designed), 20,000 ; 
speed, 26*5 knots. Armament, twelve 4*1 -inch 
guns ; two machine ; and two under- water 


torpedo tubes firing tho 18 -inch torpedo. 
It will be seen that the Britisli cruiser design 
was much superior to the German. The 
smaller vessel was 3*5 knots the faster. The 
British 6-inch gun fired a 100 Ih. projectile, 
the British 4-inch gun fired a 25 lb. shot, the 
German 4*1 one of 31 lbs. 

So far tho battle had been waged by the 
light cruisers and destroyers ulono on our side ; 
out to seaward, however, enemy submarines 
were engaged in attacking the Battle Cruiser 
Squ^ron ;the water was smooth, the submarines 
wore detected in time, and Admiral Beatty, 
Hianceuvring at high speed, had no difficulty 
in avoiding these unpleasant attentions. Mean- 
while all oars were strained on board the big 
ships listening to the sounds of the distant 
firing. No doubt many impatient comments 
were passed at not being allowed to have a 
htuid in the game. But at last their time 
came. Tho official report from Admiral Beatty 
runs ; — 

At 12.16 Fearlom and Fir»t Flotilla ware Miglitod 
retiriniK wnet. At the name time the Light CAiser 
Squadron wm<i obst^rvod to be engaging an enemy ship 
ahead. They appoarod tS have her boat. I then 
BteeriMl N.B. to sounds of 6ring ahead, and at 12.30 p.m, 
sightid Arotliiisa and Third Flofilla retiring to tho 
wostwunl engaging a ciriiiser of the Kolborg class on our 
port boiT. 1 steered to cut her off from Heligoland, and 
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[//mIA. Plymouth. 

COMMODORE ROGER KEYES, 
Commtiicliiig Submarine Flotilla. 


at 13.37 opotifid fire. At 12.42 ilia enemy turned to tlie 
N.K., and wo choMod at 27 knots. At 12.50 p.in. sightod 
and ongaKed a two-funnelled criiiBer idieod. Lion fired 
two salvoes at her, which took offoot, and aho duiappoared 
into the iniMt burning furiously and in a sinking con- 
dition. In view of the mint and that she was steering at 
high speed at right aiigl<M to the Lion, who was steam itig 
at 28 knots, the Lion's firing was very oreditable. 

Tt would appear that only tho Lion among tho 
big ships actually fired, tho remainder arriving 
f3n the scene to see tho German cruiser I4[ginz 
lying on her beam ends with only a propeller 
and her starboard quarter showing, while a 
lic'tip of wreckage marked t)io spot where the 
Kuin hud gone down ; and a dim ruddy glare 
in the haze showed whore tho third cruiser 
was drifting away, her hull a blazing furnace. 

The account of the actioh i&sued through t he 
Press Ihireait speaks thus of tho destroyers 
eiigtiged : — 

Altliougli only two of the enemy destroyen were 
actually observed to sink, most of tho oighioon or twenty 
boats roundorl up and attacked wore well punished, and 
only HHvod themselves by scattered fiight. The superior 
gun power and streikgth of tho British destroyers, idiip* 
for ship, wfis conclusively demonstrated. The destroyers 
ihcinHclves did not hesitate to engage the enemy cruisers, 
both with gun andatorpodiKMr, with haniihood, and two 
of tlioin, tho Laurel and Liberty, got knocked about in 
the, procc'Hs. Iiiteroeptod Gorman signals and other 
infonnation from German Hourcos confirms the report of 
Vice-Admiral Bioitty as to tho sinking of the third 
German ernisor, which now appears to havo boon tho 
Ariadne. . . . The complomonts of the five Qonnan 
vessels known to have l>e«n sunk aggregated about 
1,200 officers and men, all of whom, with the exception of 
some 380 abounded and i in wounded prisoners, perished. 


Besides this there is the loss, which must have been 
severe, on board the German torpedo boats (the Germans 
never use the term ** destroyers*') and other oruisem 
which did not sink in the aotioii. The total British 
casualties amounted to 60 killed and wounded, anmng 
whom must, however, be included two offloeis of excep- 
tional iiiorit — Lieuteiiant-Comiuander Nigel K. W. 
Barttolot and Ideutonant Krio W. P. Westinacott. All 
the British ships will be fit for sorvioe in a week or ten 
days. 'Hio Hiiccesa of this operation was due, in the first 
instance, to the information brought to the Admiralty 
by the submarine offloers, who have during the post 
three weeks showed extraordinary daring and enterprise 
in penetrating the enemy's waters. 

A remarkable deecription of thig action 
was given in a letter of an officer to the Morning 
Post : — 

1*ho Mains was immensely gallant. Tho last I how 
of her, absolutely wrecked alow and aloft, her wlinie 
midships a fuming inferno. She had one gun forward 
and one aft stiU spitting forth fury and defiance. ** like a 
wild cat mad with wounds." Our own four-fiinnelbd 
friend recommenced at this juncture with a couple of 
salvoes, but rather half-heartedly ; and wo really did not 
care a damn, for there straight ahead of us in lordly 
procession, like elephants walking through a pack of 
pi-dogs, came the Lion, Queen Mary, Invincible, and 
New Zealand, our battle isruisers. Great and grim and 
unooiith as some antediluvian monsters, how solid they 
looked, how utterly earth-quaking ! We |>ointed out our 
latest aggressor to them,^'whoin they could not see from 
where they were, and they passed down the fielrl of 
battle with the* little destroyers on their left and the 
destroyed on their right, and we went west while ih;)y 
went east, and turned north between poor four-fiitinels 
and her home, and just a little later we heard the 
thunder of their giffis for a space, then all sileiioe, and we 
knew. Tlien wireless - Lion t (» all ships and destroyen 
- ‘•Retire." 

I'hat was all. Remains onb' little details, only one of 
which 1 will toll you. Tlio most romantic, dnimatio and 
piquant episode that modem war can ever show. The 
Defender, having sunk on enemy, lowered whaler to 
pick up her swimming survivoni ; before tho whaler got 
bock an enemy's cruiser came up and chased the Defender, 
and thus she abandoned her whaler. Imagine their 
feelings : alone in an open boat without food, 25 miles 
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THB SINKING OP THE “MAINZ." 

Slcotohf ooiMtraotcd froni •uthorit®tivo •oorocif doplotln^ tli6 iMt noniciiti of the ** Moinx. ^ whioh woe 
iniihed off br.tbe “ PesrlcM,” and Commodore Goodeiiou|b*e Light Cmiier Squadron. {Seepage i2.) 


from the nearest land, and that land the enmny's fortrera, 
with nothing but fog and foes around them. Suddenly a 
swirl alongside, and up, if you please, pops His Ilritanriic 
Majesty's submarine E4, opens his conning tower, takes 
them all on boanl, shuts up again, dives, and brings 
them home 250 miles I Is not that magnificent T No 
novel would dare face the critics with an episode like 
that in it, except, perhaps, Jules Verne ; and all true. 

At tho tiinfi of the notion it was widely 
reported that Oonnan officers liad fired on their 
men while in tho water. This, however, 
appears not to have been tho case. What 
happened was that tho men in the Mainz, seeing 
tho approach of the battle criiisors, wero seized 
with panic and wero deserting their guns. Then 
it was that tho officers fired upon them as they 
fled across tho deck and flung themselves over 
board. Out-generalled, out-mancouvred and 
out-fought, wo can still give every credit 
to tho Cfforman officers ; they fought their, ships 
till they sank beneath them, and more than tliis 
no man can do. 

Tt is perhaps soinowhat difficult to take a 
perfectly calm and judicial survey of a success- 


fill feat of arms perfomuMl li.v one’s own 
coimtrymcn ; nevertheless, rt‘straining all 
enthusiasm, let us look at it from four points 
of view. These are (1) wconnaissance, (2) 
strategy^ (3) tactics, (4) discipline and training 
as exemplified in the actual fighting. 

Tn all militarv operations efficient riMSon- 
naissanco must precede action. From August 5 
until August 28, the date of the Heligoland 
action, tho enemy fiiust have boen kept under 
constant surveillanco by the submarinoa. 

The doings of the enemy wore faithfully 
and accurately reported to the higher command. 
In their hands lay tho decision when, where, and 
at what time to attack ; also to decide what force 
was necessary. Hero, again, nothing was 
left to chance, and that first principle of having 
an overwhelming force at the right place and at* 
the right time was cfirriec| out \i'ith success. 
Tho question arises very naturally, wliat 
would have >inp|)ened had tho main German 
fleet sallied forth, as it might very well have 
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done, in support of its lighter craft ? In that 
COSO would not the )vhole operation havo been 
seriously endangered ? The answer to this is 
that though we know Vice-Admiral Beatty and 
his Battle Cruiser Squadron were in support, 
and that they came into action exactly as it 
were to time-table, we arc not tolrl what shiijs 
wore hold in reserve behind his force. Had 
the enemy battle fleet elected to come ouff, 
no doubt they also would havo found as warm 
a welcome as did their sisters, the cruisers 
and destroyers. Tactically the battle left 
nothing to be desired. With the screen of 
iTuisers for ** cripple stopping,” with the sup- 
port of the battle cruisers, the light cruisers 
and flotillas wont gaily about their w'ork. 
There were moments of peril for some, as wo 
have seen in the cose of the Arothusa, also in 
the Laurel, the leader of the third flotilla, 
which came upon the German cruisers un- 
supported by any of our vessels of that class. 
Being in action with two destroyers and a cruiser 
at the same time, she was badly knocked about, 
and was only saved by the timely appearance of 
the British cruisers when only three rounds of 
ammunition remained in her lockers. But 
there must be critical moments in any battle 
either by land or sea. 

Vine, and gallant os was the action in the 


Heligoland Bight, it was still, as an operation 
of war, of comparatively minor importance 
from the point of view of the number of enemy 
sliips destroyed and of officers and men put 
out of action. Where its real importance 
lies is as a test case of capacity from the 
Commander-in-Chief in his flagship down to 
the boy on the lower deck. The nation was 
entitled to draw from this brilliant little affair 
the highest hopes for the future. 

Continuing our record chronologically we 
next come to the loss of the Speedy, a gunboat, 
which struck a mine and foundered, her 
bottom blown out by one of those con- 
trivances with which the North Sea h^id been 
strewn by the enemy. She was an old vessel 
of small fighting capacity and the casualties 
wore few in number. It was noticed at this 
time that in nearly every, case tho locality 
in which the mines were laid was some thirty 
miles from the shore, and almost opposite to the 
commercial harbours on the East coast. 

Tlie loss of tho Speedy occurred on Soptem 
ber 3, and on Saturday, September 5, tho nation 
had to mourn tho loss of tho l*athfinder, a 
light cruiser of 2,040 tons, and a com piedmont 
of 268 officers and men ; imfortunutoly in her 
case there was considerable loss of life. This 
vessel was sunk off May Island, Virth of Forth, 
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by a Gorman BiibrnariTio. t'hero was sonic 
qiiofltion at first if she had not struck a mino, but 
iiiio statements of the survivors arc quite clear 
that the periscope of their assailant was scM*it. 
The survivors were rt^sciicd by the destroyer 
Stag after being in tlie water for an hour and 
seventeen minutes. On September 16 the 
Hola, a German light cruiser, was sunk by 
Submarine IC^ six miles south of Heligoland. 
She was a vessel of 2,040 tons, with a eoiiqilc- 
mont of 178, and wius of small figliting value. 

During September an order was issued by 
the Admiralty to the elTect that, as it had 
become obvious that minolaying was still 
going on, also that no ship dared to show a 
Gcnnd^ North Sea, the mines must 

be laid by vessels under a neutral flag. Con- 
sequently it was the duty of all shijis, while 
observing due courtesy to neutral countries, 
to stop and search every vessel that hove in 
sight. Such an order ns this is much easier 
to give tlian to obey, as tlu^ North Sea compared 
t o other highways of the ocean is as the Strand 
at midday to a sleepy country lane. On the 
DoggfT Bonk, and in the shallows between 
the Maas Ught and Terse) lol ling, fishing boats 
alone ore often to be counted by tlie score ; 
and active agents of the enemy no doubt 
frequently rocoivcMl most valuable inl’ornmtion 
as to the movements of British nien-of-wnr 
from perfectly well-meaning and unsuspicious 
fishermen. It is the opinion of many persons 


that it was this that led directly to the 
niisfortimo wliich liappcnod on September 22. 

For weeks after tlio outbreak of war calms 
and fogs and smooth seas prevailed in the 
Norfh Sea. On S«*ptembcr 11 a complete 
chiiiige can If! in the weather, and for the 
next |.cn days, right up to the morning f»f tla* 
22nd, it blew furiously witli a high short stoop 
sea, charact eristic of tlieso waters, and tho wind 
was accompanied by frequent blinding dehigi^s 
of rain. The line of ilie patrol was moved 
something further along to tho north, and was, 
for tlie most part, carried out without tho 
accompanying destroyers, th- weather l)eing 
far too hnR for tliese small ciaft to keep the sea. 
'riiis >vcathcr culminated in a whole gale on 
September 18, in which the forco of the wind 
was quite exceptional for northern latitudes, 
and almost paralleled that of tho cyclone or 
tlie typhoon. On tho 2 1st, tlie wind having 
modernted somewhat, arrangenumts woro mode 
for the dfislroyers to come out of harbour on 
th«> inoniiiig of the 22nd and to join the 
Aboiikir, the llogiic, and the (Jrossy about 
in a.ni. Tho niuming broke cloudless witli 
no liaze, a brisk northerly wind luid a short 
choppy sea. Tho erlnsf^rs had just separated 
fiiit to their day patrol stations, three miles 
apart, when a few minuti'j^ before 6.31) a.ni. 
the Aboukir was seen to reel violently and tiien 
settle down with a list to pfirt. The Aboukir 
had been struck by a torpedo. 
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••ABOUKIR/ 

Sunk by m Germnn tubninrioe in the North See. The ** Hogue end ** Greny *’ were of the eeme olese. 


We will now quote the words of on eye- 
witness of the disiister : 

There wee only one explosion, end most of the onlooktsrs 
were of opinion that she (the Aboukir) hod struok a 
mine, and following their first and strongest impulse, 
both the Cressy and Hogue closed in at onoe to save life. 
At 6.65 a.m. the Hogue was within a quarter of a mile of 
the Aboukir on her starboard bow, with the Cressy a 
similar distance away on the other side. The Aboukir 
had started to lower her starboard soaboat, but the list 
bad beoomo so great that she stuck and could not be got 
away. The sun was shining very brightly, and the red 
glow of her copper bottom with the pink naked bodies of 
the men os they climbed down her sides made a picture 
that will never be forgotten. 

Some jumped in, others sat down and slid, still others 
contented themselves with walking a few paces as the 
vessel heeled over. Suddenly, with two tremendous 
crashes, one immediately after the other, the Hogue was 
stnick, both torpedoes exploding in the same plocso, just 
aft of the starboard after bridge. The ship leapt up 
like a rowelled horse (she is a vessel of 12,000 tons, so 
this gives some idea of the violence of the explosion) ; 
and quivered all over, just as a stool spring will quiver 
when firmly held at one end and sharply struok at the 
other. Looking over the side the twin lines of bubbles 
made by the torpedoes were plainly visible and led the 
eye at once to the first sight of the submarine’s periscope. 
The Hogue's two seaboats had boon got away, together 
with the launch, in aid of the Aboukir, and the latter with 
a number of saved was close to on the port bow. 
When the Hogue was struok she stood off a few yards 
and waited. Meanwhile another party were busy 
throwing overboard several planks and baulks of timber 
which had boon used for the construction of targets. 
The rest of the men stood quietly by waiting for the 
order to jiunp, and passing the time in slipping off their 
clothes, \fter a few minutes the order came and the 
men went in. Unfortunately, obeying a natural impulse, 
by far the greater majority went off the port bow close 


to where the launch lay, and as the Hogue disappeared 
about six minutes after she hod been struck scores of them 
clung to the gunwales of the launch until she was unable 
to stand the strain and fell to pieces, precipitating her 
own crew and those unfortunates already saved from the 
Aboukir. What followed is best left to the imagination, 
suffice it to say that nearly all those from the Jloguo who 
were lost perished here. 

By Boniething like a miracle, as the Hogue 
wont down, she partially rightcnl, with the 
roBult that the stoaiii picket boat and steam 
pinnace both floated off her undamaged, and 
in this manner many of the survivors were 
saved. At this juncture the Cressy came up, 
and — says the narrative — “opened fiiB with 
both batteries on the submarines (sic).** She 
continued the work of rescue until she herself 
was struck amidships by two torppdoea and 
sank almost at once. The Flora, of Ymuiden, 
and a Lowestoft trawler did noble work in 
rescuing those still floating about in the water 
when they arrived on the scene, also the Titan, 
of Rotterdam. The men from the boats were 
taken on board the steamers, and when it 
became dear that no more survivors could be 
picked, up each left for its own port. As the 
Flor^ steamed away eye-witnesses stated posi- 
tively that throe conning towers of submarines 
were sighted, ye( the German account declared 
that only one was engaged in this action, so 
disastrous in its loss of life to the British Navy. 
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Judged by modern ntandards the fighting 
poweia of the sunken cruisers was not groat, 
and, as a jiurely material loss, the dodiictioii 
from our sea strength was insignificunt. Part 
of the^officiol comment issued by the Sccrotaiy 
of the Admiralty runs thus : 

Ttio loss of nearly GO ofTicom and 1,400 mon would not 
have been grudged if it hod been brought about by 
gunfire in on open action, but it ia particularly dis- 
treHsing under tho conditions that prevailed. The 
absonco of any of the ardour and excitement of an 
ongagHinont did not, however, prevent the dieplny of 
discipline, cbecrful courage, and ready eolf-sacriflco 
among all ranks and ratings exposed to the ordeal. 

We cannot close this episode in tho history 
of the war without recording the noble sym- 
pathy, the practical goodness, the whole- 
hearted compassion shown to the British 
sailors by tho Dutch people of all ranks and 
classes. Their true philanthropy was one of 
tho brightest spots in tho almost urmdieved 
gloom of a terrible sea tragedy. 

On October 3 the Secretary of the 
Admiralty communicated tho following : 

'J'ho German policy of ininolaying, combined with 
ihoir suhniurino activities, makes i^necoHMfiry on niilitnry 
grounds for tho Admiralty to adopt counter tnoHsiircM. 
Ills Majesty's Governinoiit have therefore aiithoriscMi a 
mine-laying policy in certain areas, and a systoin of mine- 
fields has beem uHtiihiishod and is being dnvclo|Kid upon 
a coiisidcrahlo scale. 

In onlor to reduce risks to non^cornlintnnts, the 
Admiralty annoiinco that it is dangerous henceforward 
for ships t<i cross the uroa between 

Latitude fiP 15' N. and 61" 40' N. and 
Longitude 35' K, and 3" K. 

Ill this connection it must be mmoiubered that the 
rtoiitlii’rn liniit* of the German mine field is T«atitiiilc 


52*’ Although those liinits arc ossigned to tho danger 
area, it must not bo Hiipposed that navigatior Ls safe in 
any port of tho soiitheni waterM of the North Sea. 

InstrtictioiiH have been issued to Ifis Majesty's ships 
to \i‘am east-going vessels of the preaenco of this new 
mine field. 

On October 13 H.M.S. Iliiwko, a cruiser of 
7,330 tons, was torpedoed and sunk “ in th(4 
Northern waters of the North Sea.** Her 
complement was normally 544 oflicors and 
men ; of these three oHicers and 49 men wore 
landed at Aberdeen fish market by tho steam 
1 rawler Ben Kinnes, and siibsequtmtly one 
oHiccr and tu'cnty men were saviHl from a raft. 
H.M.S. Theseus, a sister ship to the Hawke, was 
also attacked at the same time, luit was un- 
damaged. Tho Hawke was an old ship of tho 
1890-91 programme. 

We now como to the next net in this tre- 
mendous drama which, on October J7, 
resulted in tho sinking of tho four German 
destroyers S115, SI 17, 8118 and SI 19 off tho 
Dutch coast. The oflicial report ran : 

Tlio new light criiifior Undaiint4ul (Captain Cecil H. 
Fox), accompanied by tho dostroyora Laiico (CoiiiiimniliT 
VV. de M. Kgerton), Logion (l.ioiitoiinnt C. F. Allsup), 
and Loyal (LiciitHnarit F. Burgos Watson), ongagfHl four 
Gurnmii destroyers off tho Dutch coast yesterday 
afternoon. All the enemy's ilostroyors wero sunk. The 
llritish loss ill the destroyer luttion yesterday was one 
otficer and four men woundctl. 'I’ho damage to tho 
British destroyers was slight. There are 31 (jorriuui 
Htirvivors prisoiierH of war. 

An interesting circiimstanco in comioxion 
with this lively and Biiccensful little tuition is 
tho fact that the si'iiior oflicer present in tlie 
light cruiser l^ndaiint^vl was ('aptain Cecil IT. 



H.M.S. •• HAWKE/' 

Sunk by s Geronsn tubmsrine in the North Sei. 
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II.M.S. “LION” SINKING THE “KOLN/’ (Seepage 12.) 


Fox. This oilicer took jiart in tho first action 
of the war when, in tho Aiiiphlon, he was 
instrumental in the destruction of the mine- 
layer Konigin Luiso; his next adventure was 
when the Amphion was sent to the bottom by 
a mine, and he himself had a marvellous escape. 
The explosion of the first mine knocked him 
insensible. He recovered, and was able to 
leave the ship three minutes before she w'ent 
down under tho shock of a second explosion, 
when he saw a 0-inch gun belonging to his 
wrecked command turning over and over in 
the air like a baby’s toy. He was then 
appointed to the new destroyer leader Faulkner, 
which was building in this country for Chile 
when war w'as declared. Only a few days 
before the action he was transferred to tho 
Undaunted, tho second light cruiser of anew 
class to be commissioned, the first having been 


the Arethusa. Tlie destroyers of the “ L ’ 
class were part of tho lfill-12 programme. 
They w’ere formidable vessels of 35-knot sgeed, 
armed with three 4-inch guns and four torpedo 
tubes — in pairs — discharging 21 -inch for- 
pcdocs. 

The German destroyers wore older ^ boats, 
ccurrying only two 23-poiinder guns, and not 
only were they slower, but there was absolutely 
no comparison between the accuracy of their 
shooting and that of the British craft engaged. 

Tho destruction of the Hawke took place on 
October 16, and by the sinking of the four 
German destroyers two days > afterwards the 
baloney 08 between the two navies was more 
than Satisfactorily adjusted from our point of 
view. The loss of life^ some 300 men in each 
case, was about the same, but the value of an 
obsolescent cniiser like the Hawke was far less 
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seriouB to England than that of four destroyers 
to Oerniany. 

In less than two hours the whole affair was 
over. In one account of the dght it was said 
that &ring began at a range of from four to 
five miles. Whatever the distance may have 
been, the result was never in doubt for a 
moment owing to the superior accuracy of the 
fire of the British destroyers. On the return 
of the Undaunted and the four destroyers that 
had been engaged they were given a warm 
reception by the warships in Harwich, by the 
general public, and particularly by the wounded 
soldiers in the hospital who were strong enough 
to get to the windows and ohocr. 

On or about October 18 we had to mourn 
f.lie loss of submarine E3. What her exact 
fate was, how she came by her end, even tin* 
British Admiralty did not seem to know. Her 
fate, no less than that of the ships lost on both 
sides, demonstrated how costly in humnti life 
modern naval warfare had become. Not only 
was it a fight to a finish — os it had always 
been — but ho who lost tho ^battle lost his life 
also, almost automatically, as the sled shells, 
the hulls of the warships, wore no match for the 
steel shells from tho guns. 

In war, as Admiral !\rii.han has said with so 
much point, “ It is no good snapping at the 
herds, one must strike straiglit at tho licnrt.” 
Thf? stroke; at tho heart had to bo rhdivererl in 
the waters of tho North Soa, but there was one 
subsidiary theatre of enormous iinf)ortaiieo, 
even when compared witli the northern area — 
tho IModitorrunean. By agreement witli 
Franee, Great Britain, in tho event of war, 
e barged herself with the entire range of the 
northern waters — she was also to lend assistance' 
in southern. The I'esiilt of this corii|»ac( 
was that the French Battle Fleet was at the 
outbreak of hostilities in the Mediterranean, 
and here the Kepublic was supported by the 
British Mediterranean Fleet. 

Those wdio had studied war in time of f>eace 
knew that one of tho principal preoeeuj>ations 
of tho French General Staff bad bo«'n for 
years the question of how, in the event of col- 
lision between the Triple Alliance and tho 
'Priple Entente, the French armies in Algeria, 
numbering 120,000 first-lino troops, were to bo 
ferried across the tidclcss sea from Algeria to 
tho Midi. Most of tho manojuvros undertaken 
by the French Navy of late years hod hud 
this problem as one of the underlying ideas of 
their work, and much ingenuity liod gone to 


its solution. Italy, however, having refused to 
come in and wage a war of pure aggression 
that was none of her business, and for the 
waging of which she wjis not even consulted, 
the problem was I'oduccd to elemental sim- 
plicity. In tho Mcditcrranc'an there only 
remained the weak Austrian Fleet, which, 
iniitiiting tho example of ** the pnHloiniiiaiit 
partner,’* elected to remain stowcMl away up 
a drain.” 'I'his is not meant oa any reflcx^tioii 
on the gallant seainfm of Austria. To como 
out was merely to invite destruction at the 
hands of overwholming superiority of force. 
Alone among tho coiiseri])t navies of the world 
our allies, the Fnaieh, hod to their hands a 
large su^^ply of seamen upon whom to draw 
for the nuanriing of ” rArmee de la Mer.” And 
tlio French ” loup di; mor ” is a fine felh>w, as 
our seamen could testify who fought with him 
so many tough battles from the day of Sluys, 
in the year 1340, down to the end of that 
“great war” tliat luul ita apotheosis in Tra» 
fiilgar. At the hc;ad of the sea force's of Franco 
was Admiral Bouc3 do Lapoyrere, in whom 
Fiiglund, no less than France, had supreme 
ooiifideiK't'. No politician, even althoiigfi he 
Jiad held fh(' f)OHition of Minister (»!' Marine in 
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BELGIAN FISHERMEN WATCH A BRITISH 
MONITOR SHELL THE GERMAN 
TRENCHES. 


I’liris, no rcHpootrr of persona, all through hia 
career this great aeairian hud but one ideal, 
the greater glory and the higher efficiency of 
the service. 

It would be the height of ingratitude on our 
part to undervalue the priceless service that 
France was to render to us on the sea. It was 
by the action, of Bou^ do Lapeyroro and the 
lino fleet that he cotrirnandcd that the Medi- 
terranean was a French and Knglisb lake ; also 
that the Grand Fleet could keep intact tliat 
iron ring wdiich was drawn around the sea 
forces and the sea cotninunications of the 
enemy. Also let it not bo forgotten that France 
was also rendering assistance in the Northern 
area of conflict, where she had a squadron of 
armoured cruisers, as well ns quite a consider- 
able number of those small craft, such as 
destroyers and submarines, which, ns has been 
said, the Navy of the Republic designate as 
jwusniere fiumle. Early in the war La Vie 
MarUime et Fluviale published a conversation 
between “un ancicn eoniinissaire ” and its 
.editor, ^lonsiour Charles Bos, once “ rapportoiu* 
dll budget do la marine.’* 

The “ ancicn comfnissairp,” like a good many 
other people, hiul observed that no action had 
b€M>n fought between the French Flet't and 
that of the enemy, and asked the question, “ X 


quoi bon di^sormais entretonir doa escadres 
aussi nornbreuses ? ” the point of his argument 
being, that, as the Navy was not fighting, it 
would be much better for the ships to return 
into port and utilise the mariners in the fighting 
line on shore. Driven into a comer, and 
being made to admit that it was some use to 
allow the merchant ships of France and 
England to proceed without let or hindrance, 
the commissaire returned to the charge with 
the demand to know why Cattoro had been 
bombarded by the Fleet 7 

The answer to this was fairly comprehensive : 

Ho (that is to say. Admiral Bou6 de Lapeyrdre) has 
done that which wan imperative. He has seized upon 
LiMsa as a base of operations. He has thus blockodeci 
from a distance all the Austrian ports from Trieste ns far 
os Pola. He bombarded Cattoro to facilitate the action 
of Montenegro ; and lying in wait in front of Pola, after 
having clunred the minefields with which the son was 
strewn, he awaits the time when tlio Austrians shall issue 
from their ports . . . what he has done, in effect, is 
what the I•'llgii8h Admiral has done in the North, who 
has blockaded Wilhohnshavori, Cuxbaven, and, in con- 
Roqiienco, Bremen and Hamburg and also the Catlcgat, 
with the result that the Gorman Hoot dams not come out 
into the open. I wuidd ask you also to observe that at 
this inornont Gorman and Austro-Hungarian commerce 
is mined. Surrounded as they are by enemies nothing 
can roach their countries. 

At the outbreak of war the German battle 
cniiHor Goobon and the cruiser Breslau wore 
in the Mediterranean. On August G it was 
reported that these two ships hud been driven 
into Messina by British cruisers after an 
exciting chose, and on August 8 it was further 
reported that they had left Messina for an 
imknown destination. That destination was 
the Dardanelles. A plucky attempt was made 
by the light cruiser Gloucester to prevent the 
cscai^o of the Gorman ships. After a farcical 
solo of them to the Turkish authorities, Gorman 
crews and officers were sent to Coiis(,antit^ple, 
nominally to man other ships of the Tiurkish 
Fleet. Finally, under the stimulus of his 
German friends, Enver Pasha induced his un- 
happy country to declare war on the Allies. 

Otherwise*, nothing of first-class iinportemce 
from the naval point of view hap£)eiied, or 
seemed likely to happen, in tiie Mediterranean. 
This is easily explained by reference to the 
opposing forces afloat in tin* middle sea. 

The Austrian forces consisted of three Dreail- 
nought battleships, the Viribus Unitis, Tegett- 
hoff, i^d Prinz Kiigcn ; six Miialler so-called 
butllc^-shipB, of which the Zrinyi was sunk, 
and two armoured cruisers, besides small craft. 
To oppose this force the French had eight 
flrst claas Dreadnoughts in their first Battle 
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In the operations oflf the Belgian Ooast the British monitors fired on the (Germans with i{reat eflfeoti 


S(|iimlroti, five prO'Dremiiiought ships in thoir 
Second Squadron, mix reserve battlesliips, six 
armoured cruisers, and a number of older 
vessels, no doubt put into com mission after the 
war began. The Kiiglish Mediterranean Fleet 
at the begjnning of hostilities consisted of 
three battle cruisers, four armoured cruisers, 
and four light cruisers, besides small craft. 
When Turkey had been drawn into the war 
we hod to reckon w'ith her fleet, sucii as it was ; 
but apart from those modern units the Cooben 
and the Breslau, the remainder of this sea force 
coriij^ted of obsolescent vessels, and the service 
was informed tliroughout with an inoflicicncy 
and a slackness on which German methods of 
hustle were likely to produce a confusion worse 
confounded. Since the days when the Ottoman 
emerged from the back of beyond in Asia 
Minor in 1463, down tlirough the time of 
Soliman tlio Magniflcent — when Turkey was 
at lier apogee — to the present day, the Turk 
hod boon a useless person on the sea. 

Before leaving the subject of the Mediter- 
ranean it is necessary to touch on a notification 
issued by the British Government to the repre- 
sentatives of foreign maritime powers in Lon-^ 
don concerning the Suez Canal. It appeared 
that, contrary to all right and precedent, certain 
enemy merchant ships were using the ‘Canal 


as a sanctuary or refuge from capture. The 
conclusion of the noti(i(^ntion of our Govern- 
ment runs tlius : 

His MiijfNty*H (advornniprit do not mlniit that tlio ooii- 
vcntioiiiil rinlit of fn*o nocoMS !.i> nnd iimo of the Cnniif 
oiijoyorl by int’rrhaiil vossi>1m iinpIii'H iiny ri^hl to niiiko 
iiso of tho Caiiiil and its ports of lurt.-rss for an indofiniU^ 
time to captiin.*, since tho iibvioiis reHiilt of 

periiiiltiiig any kucIi course iiiiiMt bo ^roal-ly tf> iiicoiu 
iiiinIo and oven to block flio list.) of th(« ports and Canal 
by other ships, and thi?y aro consotiiiontly of opinion 
flint tho EiJ'yjniaii Cuvorinnciit arc fully jiislifiotl in 
I bo steps t hat tliwy are takiiif' to n*movo from tho Canal 
all ofieiny slupH which have been long enough in tho Canal 
|M)rt44 to shoi^ dourly that they have no intention of 
dopartiiig in tho ordinary way, and that they aru putting 
the Canal and its ports to n usf3 which is innonsistent 
with Uio usu of the (!'unal in tho oniinary way with other 
shipping. 

One answer to the question why the German 
High Sea Fleet did not leave the security of 
its harbours is to be found in tho fact that on 
Germany’s flanlc was another “ fltnst in being,” 
in the shape of the sea forces of Russia. It is 
true that, measured by the modern standard, 
these wore not very formidable, but Russia had 
a coiiHideniblu number of cruisers, nnd in the 
interests of Clerttiany Russia hud to bo w'atche^ 
closely in the Baltic, lest she should embark 
in transports some of thdNo troops that w'ore 
bound for Berlin. To leave the Baltic alto- 
gether unguarded by sea would be to invite the 
landing of Russian troops on the then abso- 
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THE “GOEBEN*' FLYING THE TURKISH FLAG. 


lutoly littoral. It ifl true that the 

Kussiuii Fleet was static wliile her army was 
dynamic, but to releuse this shitic foiw, by 
the advance of all her available naval powcT 
into the North Sea, was a thing that Germany 
eould imt and dared Ti«)t do. 

Efirly in the war the Germans lost their due 
now cruiser Magdeburg, a sister ship to the 
Breslau, in the Baltic. She was of the 1911 
programme, and was 4,550 tons displacement-. 
Tt was reported that she ran on shore in a fog 
iiiid was blown up by her crew as a sufX'rior 
Russian force was approaching. Tfie Times 
naval correspondent, eojnmcnting on this, said. 

It seems more probable that the Russian ships 
engaged the enemy vessel, and that she was 
run ashore in the coiii'so of the action, luid 
t hut the fight and her violent beaching accounted 
for the heavy casualty list.’* On Septem- 
ber 4 the Admiralty issued the statement 
that seven German destroyers and torpedo 
bouts have arrived at Kiel in a damaged con- 
dition ” ; lidding that, “ it is understood that 
several others have been sunk in the vicinity 
of the Canal.” At the time no explanation 
was given as to who was the onerny on this 
occasion. The Tunes published the following 
daspatch from Petrograd on September 10 : 

The nows of a disaster to tho Gorman fleet in the 
lialtic, already reported ahruod, is conflnned by irifor- 
Illation roctiived hero. There appears to bo no doubt 
^iiatovor that tho Gorman worships fired on each other. 
All nirnours of an engagement with tho llussian fleet in 
the Baltic are untrue. I gather from iniNtworthy 
information that a fairl)^ numerous flotilla, attended by 
oruisers, while engaged in hunting down passenger 
HtoanierH, mistook their own for enemy ships and 
engaged in a lively battle. 'Hie number of vessels 
frippled is unknown, hut T have Hscertsinod that soveriil 


cruisers and destroyers entoroii Kiel badly mauled and 
riddled by shot and shell, and that many wounded 
wi'ie i!onveyoii ashore. 

On October 10 the Russian armoured 
ciruisors Admiral Mpkarpff, PaK.ida and Bayaii, 
were on patrol d uty in tho Baltic. That morning 
tho Admiral Makaroif was attacked by an 
enemy submarine os she was in tho act of 
searching a sailing sliip that she had stopped. 
Several torpedoes were fired at her, but happily 
none took elTect. On October 1 1, at 2 
o*cl(x;k in the afternoon, the enemy's sub- 
miu'inos again attacked the Bayan and the 
Pdlada. A lively fire was kept* up by tho 
cruisers, but in sf^ite of this, one of tho sub- 
marines got homo on the Palloda with a tor- 
|Mxlo ; an explosion followed — ^tho Palliida 
having probably been struck under her inagn- 
7.ine — and the ship sank, carryiiig all her ill- 
fatod crew with her. The Pullada, an armoured 
cruiser of 7,775 tons, was built in 1906. ^ 

On October 22 the Secretary of the 
Admiralty iniide the following aimouhcenient : 

'fhe moniturs Severn, Cum mandor Krip J. A. Fullert-on ; 
Uuml)er, Commander Arthur L. Snagge; ondMorHey, 
Lioutenaut-Commander Robert A. Wilson, have recently 
been .engaged in operations on the Belgian coast, firing 
on the right flank of the Gorman army. Owing to thoir 
light draught they have boon able Lo contribute /nateriolly 
to the success of tho operations in the district, and have 
nln^ady abundantly justified thoir acquisition on tho 
outbreak of war. In addition, detachments with 
machine guns have been landed from these vessels to 
assist in the defence of Nieuport, where they performed 
meritorious servioo. 

With this announcement, of gi'eat importance 
for the oper^itfons in France, we close this 
phase of naval operations in tho North Sea, 
Baltic, and Mediterranean. 
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M ore than a oontury had elapsed 
since Britain had been engaged in a 
war which seriously affoctod her 
maritime interests. Her mercantile 
marino hod meanwhile increased enormously, 
and she was more tlian ever dependent upon 
ovor-Boa supplies for her very existence. Food 
of almost every description, supplies of material 
to feed her huge factories, and a host of other 
which, if they cannot be regarded as 
necessaries, nevertheless play a not unim- 
portant port in the round of barter — ^for all 
those she relied to an increasing extent upon 
sea-carriogo ; to such an extent, indeed, that 
anything approaching complete stoppage 
would involve disaster, and possible conquest. 

Germany had also, during recent yooFR, 
developed a large mercantile marine, and had 
maintained persistent competition with Britain 
all over the world, both in freight and passenger 
services. Although the entiro closing of tho 
to her would not involve consequences 
so immediately disastrous as in our case, it 
would nevertheless occasion a fatal stagnation 
of lier industries which could not fail very 
seriously to liainper her resources. 


It is an axiom, maintained by all tho highest 
iiiithorities, and sanctioned by history, that 
the power of destroying or driving off the seas 
the commerce of the enemy, while preserving 
one’s own more or less intact, is the sure road 
to ultimate victory, even against a vastly 
superior military State. It was this power 
which, in the years following Trafalgar, slowly 
but surel}^ tilted tho scale in our favour. It is 
ns though one should block tho main arteries 
of the body, leaving tho heart to pulsate fruit- 
lessly, until it becomes atrophied, fliiecnd and 
powerless through continued futile effort. 
Wliile armies furiously contend on land, the 
persistent, silent, and relatively humane pres- 
sure of the stronger afloat is steadily achieving 
ultimate victory, by sapping tho commercial 
resources of the other. 

These pregnant facts, of such paramount 
importance to Britain, had not been lost sight 
of, despite our long immunity from peril afloat. 
The subject had formed the basis of many 
arguments, in tho Preai and in I^arliament, 
and had called forth exhortation, and occa- 
sionally denunciation, from naval oflicerB cuid 
others of high repute. ** Cruisers, cruisers, and 
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REAR-ADMIRAL A. O. H. W. MOORE. 
Who took part in the notion in the Heligoland Bight. 

yot moro cruiaera ! •’ This was their cry. The 
enortiious extent of our trade routes could not 
be covered in war time save by lavish expendi- 
ture in this direction in time of peace. It was 
almost a truism, but the nctiml provision neces- 
sary to secure adequate protection roinoined, 
after all. more or less a matter of opinion. 
The Admiralty had done a good deal, more 
especially in the years immediately preceding 
the war. both in shipbuilding and in organi- 
zation ; but the verdict must bo that it had not 
done quite enough. 

For years we had boon told of the elaborate 
preparations in progress by Germany for 
preying upon our commerce, more especially 
by means of fast merchant vessels converted 
into warships ; and it had come to bo regarded 
os at least a possibility that, in the event of 
war. wo should immediately bo plunged into a 
condition of semi-famine, with prices rising to 
a figure prohibitive except to the wealthy. 

Tlie consideration of the matter of attack 
and defence of commerce lands us at once in 
the quagmire of Maritime International Law. 
Quot Jiomines, tot aenienticB. It is related that 
one of the delegates f.t the Geneva arbitration 
on the Alabama claims declared ; “ There is no 
International I jaw ! ” Perhaps, like David, 
he said it in his haste ; and. also in common 


with the psalmist, he enunciated a half truth. 
Up to the time of the Crimean War certain 
standing laws, or traditions, based upon 
ancient maritime law and centuries of usage, 
had been universally recognized — ** 

1. The right to supplement the fleet by 
moons of “ private armed ships ” ; that is to 
say. ships which were owned by private indi- 
viduals or companies, but were licensed by a 
commission from the Government to be armed 
and to attack and capture the enemy’s ships. 
The owners provided the ship and her whole 
outfit, and paid the crew ; and the value of the 
prize, when duly ascertained, went almost 
entirely to the owners and the crew, in pre- 
arranged proportions. As will bo readily 
imagined, it was sometimes a very paying busi- 
ness. and in the wars of the eighteenth iind 
early nineteenth centuries privateers swarmed 
upon the seas.* Some of the commanders 
were, however, very great rascals, and got the 
business into disrepute by their piratical 
practices. Nelson was very much down upon 
them, as well as other naval oificera of reput€>. 
because, the privateer owners alleged, they 
were deprived of some of their prize money I 
Who shall say ? However, there was the 
practice, permitted by the consent of all 
nations. 

2. The right to capture enemy merchant 
ships and their cargoes. This hod always been 
recognized os a natural condition of warfare ; 
but there was a proviso, dating /rom a con- 
siderable time back, that cargoes owned by 
neutrals, even in an enemy ship, should be 
immune, unless they were contraband of war. 

3. The right to seize the property of persons 
of enemy nationality, even though carried in a 
ship under a neutral flag, involving, of coi^rsc. 
the right to board and search neutral ships. 
This, as will bo realized upon the smallest con- 
sideration. was an eminently reasonable stipu- 
lation. and of very great value to a maritime 
power at war with another — and yot it was the 
first to bo tlirown overboard ! 

In 18fi0. after the Peace of Paris hod been 
concluded, a document, entitled the Declaration 
of Paris, drawn up by the Peace Plenipoten- 
tiaries. was offered for the ' acceptance and 
recognition of all the Powers. 

* An an Instange, the privateers Duke and Prince Frederick 
captured. In 17i5, three French ships bound from Lima to BL 
Mslo, and a tseman't share, of prize money was £8.50, the omeers* 
of oouzse larier according to rank, while the owners pocketed 
£700,000, which rihey patriotically— or prudently— offered nn a 
loon to Oovemment to assist In dealing with ** the *45 " rebollloh. 
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A 12.INCH PROJECTILE BEING HOISTED 
ABOARD. 

In the later pattern this miMiUe ii sent to Sts mark by 
a 307 lb. charge of cordite. 

It embodied soino drastic alterations in 
Maritime Law ; the four C'fTective claiiws being 
as follows : 

1. PrivatflRriiig is iuid remains abolished. 

2. The neutral flag oovoi*s enemy’s iik'I*- 
chnndise, with the exception of contraband of 
w’ar. 

.‘J. Xi.MitrnI merchandise, wil h the exeepl ion of 
contraband of war, is not captiirablo under tho 
enemy’s flag. 

4. ^loekiuies, in order to bo obligatory, 
nniai be j^fTective. 

The tliird clause, os will bo rralisi'd, is in 
accordance with aiicifwit usage. 'riu3 subjeei 
of blockade need not here be enlerod upon. 
Probably there will never be anotlK.T blockade 
on the old linos ; modern conditions of navni 
warfare do not lend themselves to tJie ijrocess. 
Blockfides had, in some instanees, been 
effective in the past, and in othoi*s had been 
rather of the nature of a 

The first two clauses of the Declaration, 
however, demand attention ; and it is remark- 
able that they had been anticipated by Britain 
at the commencement of Iho war — in 1854 
an announcement having appeared in the 


London Gazette^ Murcdi 28, in the form of a 
declaration by the Queen, to tho effect that, 
being “ desirous of rendering the war as little 
onerous os possible to tho Powers with whom 
she is- at pence,” she will, while reserving tho 
right of seizing contraband of war, and pre- 
venting ncMitrnls frofii carrying despatches or 
breaking blockades, ” waive tho right of seizing 
enemy’s properly liidcri on board n neutral 
vessel unless it be contraband of war ” ; and, 
finally, the (jucen declares that “it is not her 
fircsont intention to issue letters of marque for 
the commissioning of privateers.” 

This voluntary abnegation of important 
rights was, it is true, labelled os u temporary 
or tentative measure, by the occurrence in tho 
preamble of tho words, ” for tho present ” ; 
but in tho Declaration of Paris, of course', it 
bears no such stamp. 

Tliis docliwation stands upon very infirm 
ground. It is decidedly doubtful, to start with, 
whether the Peace Plenipotentiaries, having 
performed the task for which fjlonary iwwei's 
had been confoiTod upon them, were com- 
petent, without further authority, to transnet 
iritornational business of such weighty iialiire ; 
and the bestowal of such authority by tho 
Sovereign is not in evid**uee ; indf'<'d, there is 
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ground for strong presumption that it was 
never conferred. 

Finally, as Mr. Gibson Bowles puts it, **It 
has never received, either from the Soverngn, 
from the Privy Council, or from Parliament, 
that subsequent formal sanction which alone 
could siilTice to give a semblance of adequate 
authority to an alteration in the rules of war- 
fare so tremendous, a surrender of maritime 
rights so unprecedented.”* 

Spain and tho United States of America 
declined to siihscfribo to the Declaration, while 
Russia repudiated the privateering clause ; so, 
when ail was said and done, there remained 
material for drastic differences in cose of war 
with any of those Powers. 

There ensued a long period free from any 
further tampering with* maritime law ; but at 
tho second Peace Conference, held at The 
Hague in 1907, some effort was made at inter- 
I national agreement upon several points. The 
most important of these, from our present 
point of view, was tho question of the conversion 
of merchant ships and warships, upon w'hich 
cf^rtain riiles wen* agreed to — 

• •* The Declaration of PerlR of 1856,” p. 132. 


1. Such a ship must be under the direct 

authority and n^sponsibility of the Power 
whose flag it flies. • 

2. It must boar tho external marks which 
distinguish the warships of its nationality. 

3. Tho commander must bo a genuine naval 
officer, his name appearing in tho Navy List. 

4. Tho crew must bo subject to military dis- 
cipline. 

5. The ship must observe the laws anA cus- 
toms of war. 

0. The conversion of the sliip must br* 
announced as soon as possible by Uie belli- 
gerent in the list of its warships. 

Thoso rules, however, were prefaced by the 
statement that the delegates had been unable 
to come to any agreement as to whether the 
conversion of a merchant ship into a warship 
might take place upon the high seas. Germany 
stoutly maintained the right, England as 
stoutly opposed it ; result : tho right remains, 
for those who elect to make use of it. 

Probablj^ll such conferences as this are pre- 
doomed td futility. To quote the concluding 
words of an article on the subject in the Edin- 
burgh Review for January, 1908 : ” A Peace 
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€k>nf 6 r 0 iiC 6 which in forbidden to 
expenditure upcoi amiamonts, and from which 
the rules of naval warfare have admittedly 
to boewithdrawn, a world congress which the 
world treats with silence or with ridicule, an 
assembly in which diplomacy and law confound 
each other, docs not justify itself. It provides 
opportunities for political demonstrations, but 
to Powers which do not make use of those 
opportunities it brings little but humiliations 
which are unrequited by any sense of lasting 
service done to the cause of peace.'* 

Concurrently with the assembly of The Hague 
Conference, though initiated previously, in 
1005, at the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese 
war, an agitation was being carried on for the 
abolition of the right of capture of enemy 
merchant ships and cargoes at sea. Private 
property, it was alleged, was immune in land 
warfare. Why not at sea ? The allegation of 
the immunity of j^rivato property on land was 
certainly liable to liberal discount, even before 
the war of 1914. A humane general will 
certainly spare ** househoM gods,” but he 
will seize any property, private or otherwise, 
which will serve to further his ends. It has 
always been done, and alwa>'8 will bo done, and 
the seizure of enemy shi|)s and their cargoes 
servos a most vital end to a belligerent. 

The proposal was strongly supported by Sir 
Robert Reid (afterwards known, by his title of 


I-iord T^rehurn, as Lonl High Clianctdlor) in a 
long letter to The Times of Octolier 14, 1905, 
and by other persons of influence, but the argu- 
ments in favour of it would not stand the tewt 
of history and common sense, and the agitat ion 
came to nothing. Our ocquiescenoe in such an 
arrangement would certainly have beiui throw- 
ing away a trump card. 

Then followed the Deohiratinn of Jjondon, of 
1009, the outcome of a conference of the ropn'- 
sentativos of all the groat Powers, at the 
invitation of the Hritish Oovernmont. On this 
occasion, os at Tlio Hague Conforenoc. the 
question of converting mertthant ships into 
warships on the high seas was ignored. Th(»re 
wore long lists of “ absolute ** and “ con- 
ditional ” ciont raband of war ; it would serve 
no good purpose to transcribe tbom ; lis n 
matter of fact, Ixdligerents usually inako their 
own lists, and what is contraband in one war 
is pcrniissiblc in the next. Jlcfinitioii is almost 
futile. 

The main object of the Tiondon Naval Con- 
ference, as set forth in tho final protocol, was 
to establish a code of Internal i >nal Law, with 
the further view of setting up an international 
Prize (kairt, as pro[iusod at The Hague Peace 
Conference ; hut the Doclara'.'on of Tendon 
was never ratified, nor w'as tho Iiilemational 
Prize Court established before the war broke 
out. 
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'Fho Nav.v was thus left bound by tho 
Declaration of PariH, but tho CJovominent, 
inmnediately after war was declared, intimated 
that the Declaration of London was to form 
the. basis* of naval procedure, as though it had 
been ratified ; and this would concede the 
right to search neutral ships, and, under certain 
conditions, to condemn their cargoes, or even 
to destroy tho ships. The c^lauses which dealt 
with these matters were, however, far more 
favourable to a military State than to Great 
Britain. 

What, then, w'cre the circumstances, with 
regard to the attack and defence of commerce 
afloat, when war was: declared ? 

The German main fleet, through the prompt 
action of tho British Admiralty, w'as locked up, 
its inovomcnts confined to Kiel Harbour, a 
[K>rtion of the Baltic, tho Kiel Canal, and the 
estuary of the Elbe, unless it should elect to 
come out and risk < encounter with a vastly 
superior force. 

The outlying British squadrons available 
were pmtty nearly as follows : 

^ China : One battleship, four cruisers, six 
smaller vessels, eight destroyers, four torj)edo 
boats, three submariBes. 

East Indies: One battleship, tw*o cruisers, 
four smaller craft. 

Cape : Three cruisers. 


Now Zealand : Tliree cruisers, one sloop. 

West Coast of Afrio i : Ihroe sloops. 

West Coast of America : Thrt?e sloofjs. 

East Coast of South America : One cruiser. 

Australian Navy : One battle cruiser, throe 
light cruisers, three destroyers, tw'o submarines.. 

Tho Fourth Cruiser Squadron, consisting of 
five ships, W'lus on the point of returning from 
Mexico and tho West Atlantic. 

This, however, does not represent the totuf 
force available for the defence and destruction 
of commerce, for a nmnbor of fast liners were 
immediately put in commission under naval 
commanders. Tliese were, of course, ge^ine 
warships, flying the White Ensign, without any. 
attempt at disguise. 

Furthermore, a certain number of iperchant 
steamers were, at the request of the owners, 
provided with guns, mounted only astern, f or- 
tho purposes of defence in tho event of being 
chased. The status of an ** armed merchant 
ship,** as distinguished from a warship or a 
privateer, had always been recognised. Such 
a vessel is permitted to use her guns only in 
self-defence, and must not initiate an action.. 
If, hotrever, she should prove strong enough 
to overcome jmd capture her assailant, such 
capture is r^ognised, and the enemy ship is 
“ good prize ** ; a trifle paradoxical, perhaps, 
but not unreasonable. Instances of such 
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eaptnreB were by no means lackins m the old 
wars; as witness the case of the Ellen, of 
Bristol, which, in 1780, brought into Port 
Royid, Jamaica, as prize a Spanish sloop 
of war. 

Against us ther© worn known to Imj sonic 
eight or nine Gortriiin cruisers abroad, nil 
iffioient tap comniorcc-dcstroying piir|)u8C8, 
and several with very high speed, which it was 
recognised would require a great deal of 
catching. 

As to the number of armed liners which 
\\ ould bo opposed to us, this was, of course, at 
first mere matUT of conjecture. CJermnny, os 
uo have seen, liad asserted her right to con- 
vert merchant ships into men-of-wnr or, in 
reality, privateers-; at a moment’s notice, on 
the seas, or oven in a neutral yiort ; nnd it was 
well known that somo of these \*esscls earned 
their war equipment below decks, iu readiness 
for mounting ; also, it was said, the cap- 
tains and superior officers licld naval (foin- 
missions, to come into force upon the deolarutlon 
of war. I’heso matters luift been discussed in 
the Press at intervals, and oven in PaHiainent, 
it being urgea by many persons that somo 
similar move should bo made by Britain to 
safeguard our intcrosts. 'Flie danger was eon- 
siderably exaggerated, as wna proved upon tho 
declaration of war; the number of Gcrmati 
converted liners available was obviously small, 
and a coufilo were accounted for by our ships 
before tho war had boon many wet^ks in pro- 

gIt‘S.S. 

As in every instance of inaritiino war, thero 
were merchant vessels of either side in enemy 
ports, and these, of course, were liable to 
seizure ; w'hilo our cruisers wore s|)oc'diIy busy 
piMcing up prizes all over the world, and tho 
Prize (’ourts had work cut out for many weeks. 

It had been notified, however, hy the A<]- 
iniralty that thens was to be no prize money 
for British naval officers. Tho motive of such 
ti novel regulation was somewhat obscure ; it 
ciid not appear to be covered by tho rare 
poBsiblo instances in which a naval coni- 
inander might be tempted to subordinate his 
duty to his pocket ; nor was it, indeed, very 
complimentary to tho cloth to assume that 
such temptation M'ould prevail. Some years 
previously, during tho agitation before alluded 
to, for the abolition of tho capture of private 
property at sea, it had boon suggested by some 
interested quasi-huinanitariaiLs that tho oppo- 
sition of naval officers was based upon an 


r 
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avaricious greed of gain — a bypothesis which 
was very wannly and justly repudiated by Mr. 
Julian Corbett in the Nineteenth Centmjp^ot 
June, 1907. 

The Germoii commerce destroyers displayed 
no lack of enterprise ; their raids and captures 
wcn» soon n»ported from various qunrtiTS of the 
globe. This was, indeed, to bo expi cted, for 
our mcTchant vossels are ubiquitous ; nor was 
the roiinditig up of these cruisers an easy task. 
Landsmen, ]>oriiaps, scanx'ly renliw how minute 
is tho ground covered on a large-scale chart by 
the limit of vision, even in bright daylight ; how 
immense is the area of, say, the J3ay of Bengal, 
when it comes to liiinting down a single vessel -- 
a vesHi^l, inoivover, which is provided with 
wirolcBB apparatus, and is thus in direct coin- 
iniinicatioTi with a friendly base, whence she 
can sometimes bo warned of danger. 

The thing out s hot h ways, of course, and any 
number of possible f)rizc.s may, and do, oscafie 
from tho same cause. Tho captures of our 
shij)s wms indeed, triviid coinpurcd with the 
miinber which our cniisfu*s brr>tight in, but they 
wore suniciont in soiufj cpiartcTs to occasion 
indignant enquiries tus to when tho Navy wtis 
going to put a stop to thorn. 

Tho Bay of Bengal has boon mentioned 
ahovo as a sample of an oxtemsivo oxoanse in 
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GAP TRAFALGAR.'* 

Sunk in chn fnmout duel with the Germinie.” 


whicli tlio running down of a single onetny 
cruiser iniglit be a difficult task, and the selec- 
tion is apposite, for it was in this region that 
a Gernuui cruiser, the Kinden, coininanded 
by Captain Karl Von Miillor, imrticularly 
distinguished herself. 

The Kmden was a small vessel of some 
3,500 tons, with a sliced of about 25 knots- - 
quite fast enough to overhaul any British 
steamer she was likely to encounter, and fast 
onough also to run away if necessary. 

The exploits of the enterprising commander 
of this vessel recalled those of Robt^rt Surcouf, 
the famous French privaU*erHinan, in the same 
quarter, over one hundred years previously. 
Like the Confiance, Surcouf's swift, rakish 
craft, the Emden was generally heard of where 
she was least expec^ted, and, after reaping her 
harvest of uiorchantinen, tis unaccountably 
disappeared. In something under six weeks 
she hod captured noarly twenty steamers, 
always contriving to pick up a collier among 
them, so that she w^is able to keep her bunkers 
replenislicd. It was her captain’s invariable 
practice to sink his prises, resf^rving one in 
which to send all the crews and {lassengers into 
port ; indeed, it is not easy to se(3 what else 
he could have done, as ho could not have 
ho|)ed to take them into any friendly port, nor 
could lie cumlK'i* his own ship with the crews. ♦ 

As a variety of adventure, the Emden 
steametd one evening into Madras roads, and 
threw 44hell into the outskirts of the town for 

' ' m " 

* It woi urged at tlie tlnip that tlio doetructlon of these vonwh 
WHS ooiitiHry to Intematlotiol Law, and that Britain slioiild make 
mturlMals. It Is, however, and always has lieen quite within the 
captor’s right to destroy enemy profierty at sen: a neutnil 
ves:«l captured is upon a different footing, and must not be 
destroyed save under exceptional clrriiiiistnnoes. 


tho space of half an hour or 80 -~-soine oil tanks 
were set ablaze, and two or three natives killed ; 
Fort George returned the fire — ^probably with- 
out effect — and the Emden retired. ^ 

It may be assumed that the German captain 
received information by wireless of the probable 
approach of colliers or other vessels os he was 
so very much on the spot ; in any case he was 
a very courageous and enterprising man, and a 
good sportsman ; but wo wanted very badly to 
catch liiin. There are so many holes and 
comers in that part of the world, whore a vessel 
may lie for a time with little chance of detection, 
iuid the Emden’s s|)oed would have enabled her 
to reach some such rofugo very quickly. 

It was alleged against the Emden, and some 
other Oemian ships, that they approached 
under British or French corours in order to got 
within range, a proceeding strongly condemned 
us ‘*not playing tho game.’* It may not be 
very admirable, but it has always been con- 
sidered admissible, so long as no hostile act is 
committed ; a vese^l which fires upon another 
under a false flag is guilty of an act of piracy. 

Towards the end of August thoro arrive^] 
intelligence of the destruction of one of tho 
most formidable of Germany’s converted com- 
merce raiders. This waa tho Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosso, a liner of 14,000 tons and 22 knots 
speed, armed with ten 4 -inch guns. She hod 
mode good her escape from Breinorhavon soon 
after war was dc3clarod, and was pfobably one 
of those vessels already provided with guns, 
etc., converted, quite irregularly, according to 
our notions, into a man-of-war or privateer after 
leaving port as an ordinary merchant ship. It 
was this ship wliich was supposed to have 
sunk tho British vessel Hyades, off Pernambuco; 
thence she had crossed the Atlantic and haui^d 
the route of our Cape steamers, holding up on 
one occasion the moil steamer Galician, which, 
however, slic left in peace, and hurried away — 
possibly warned by wireless of the proximity of 
a British cruiser. 

She was not permitted a long respite ; on 
August 27 she was sighted by the Highflyer, 
a cruiser of 5,600 tons, carrying 6-inch guns, 
but not as fast os the German ship by two 
knots or more. Tho latter had a couple of 
colliers in company, one alongside coaling her, 
and the Highflyer was within range before she 
could got fairly und^ way. 

There was n 6gUf, but it was not of long 
duration, the liner being clearly outclassed in 
the matter of ordnance. She liit the cruiser 
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H.M.S. ••PEGASUS.” lUiidmlftinAgtmv. 

Completely diiebled in Zenzibtr Harbour by the German oruieer ** K0ni|iber|.** 


with a shot or two, killing ono man and wounding 
five, but her doom was sealed, and she shortly 
went down, her crew being rescued by the 
colliers. 

This was a very good scoAs for us, as the 
German ship might have lx)on very troublesome 
on that route* The fight took place somewhere 
off the round of the coast of Africa, north of the 
Gape Verde Islands, near the Rio do Oro. 

The Highflyer hod been commissioned in the 
previous year as a training ship for the “ Public 
School ” naval cadets, a new institution for the 
recruiting of naval executive odicors ; probably 
some of these young gentlemen were on board 
at the time, and wore thus brought face to face 
with tlio realities of naval service at this early 
period of their career. 

Another incident which aroused iniinenso 


interest was a duel between the Carinania, one 
of our converted liners, commanded by Captain 
Noel Grant, and a German ship of like nature 
and about equal force, the Cap Trafalgar. 

These two antagonists encountered on Sep- 
tember 14 off the oust coast of South America, 
and there was a stubborn fight. For an hour 
and three-quarters they engaged fiercely, 
exchanging hard knocks. It was a revival of 
the old duels in wars of the post ; with the 
difference, however, that those almost invari- 
ably involved the capture of the vanquished 
vessel, very often by boarding. In the war of 
1914 boarding was, of course, out of the 
question ; actions were fought at anything from 
3,000 to 10,000 yards, and they banged away 
until ono or the other went down with colours 
flying. 



THE “GARMANIA." 


ICMmINm. 
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“KAISBR WILHELM DBR GROSSB." [Vopuai, 

Used by the Germens as an armoured eruiser. Sunk by H.M.S. "Highflyer" off Rio de Oro. 


So it was in this instance ; the Oarmania 
■c'omiiiencod the action at 9,000 yards, and a 
lively mutual fire was maintained at various 
ranges, but never within «1,000 yards. The 
Jiritish gunners, however, proved themselves 
the superior marksmen, getting their hits in on 
the hull at or near the water-liiu*, while the 
German projectiles mostly crashed into the 
boats and upper works ; moreover, from the 
account of an eyo-witriess. Captain Grant 
appears to have itiarioeuvrod his ship more 
cleverly, often contriving to present her end -on 
to the onoiny, and using his guns ahead or 
astern with fatal effect upon the huge target 
|iresetited by the Cafi 'IVafalgar, broadside on. 


There was no blenching, however ; the German 
commander took his gruelling like a man, and 
the survivors of his crew got away in the 
c.)lli3r, t’lanks t o the approach of a Gorman 
cruiser, with which the Cap Trafalgar was in 
wiroU^ss communication during the action. She 
did not heave Li sight, but Captain Grant, 
liaving picked up the wireless message, thought 
it was time to be off. The Carman ia had nine 
men killed and twenty-six wounded ; the 
German, which was repeatedly hulled, must 
have suffered a far heavier loss ; she was in 
flames before the action liod been half an hour 
in progress, and capsized before she sank. 

.^foanwbilc our regular cruisers had not been 
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idle*. The Berwick, Captain Ltnvia C. Baker, 
captured in the North Aiikntic the MaiohiirK- 
Amorika liner Sproewald, which was known to 
be fitted as an armed cruiser ; also two colliers 
with about 6,000 tons of coal, 180 tons of pro- 
visions, destined for the oncMuy's cruisers ai 
very useful haul. The Berwick also captimnl 
an American ship laden with aiiiiniinition, anri 
a Norwegian with coal, and the French cruiser 
Condo made a similar ira|)tiirc. 

On the cost coast of Africa the small British 
cruiser Pegasus met an untimely fate. SJie had 
done some useful w'ork, including the destrucfl ion 
of Dar-es-Salnaui, in German East Africa, with 
its wireless station, the sinking of a gunboat 
and of a floating dock. On SeptembtT 20, 
while she was lying at Zanzibar, giving her 
engines and boilers a necessary overhaul, the 
German cruiser Konigsberg appeai'ed atal 
attacked her. The Pegasus, thus taken at a 
disadvantage by a vessel ciurying more up-to- 
date ordnance and outranging hers, had no 
<‘hanee. She was terribly bathMi^d, and had 
4.‘Vontually to be beached, wftli 25 killed and 
80 wounded out of a crow of 234 — a very hf»avy 
loss. The Konigsberg steamed awa^-, and her 
dumagt^s niv not known. 

13ie Yarmouth, Captain Henry CcM'hrane, in 

the East Indies, captui'ed and siuik the Ham- 

hnrg-Ainerika liner Murkoinania, and the Gn^^k 

steamer Pontoporos, with coal, which lathT 

w'tis taken into harbour.* 

1 

On the west coast of Africa the cruiser 
I'liiiiberland, Captain Cyril Fuller, made an 
excellent haul in the middle of September at 
the* German port of Cameroon (KanuTitn), in 
the Bight of Biafra, destroying two small river 
st(*aiiu*rs laden with ammunition, appropriating 
i\w gi^iboat Sodon for our own use, and cap- 
turing no fewer than nine mcTchant steamers, 
all in good eondition, of u total of over 
30,000 tonnage, 'rids was a gocKi olT-set 
against the Kmdeii's w^liioveiiumts, with a 
decided balance in our favour; for, thanks to 
our command of the sea, we were not couiiwllixl 
to siTik our prizes, and those v«?ssels, with their 
<*ual, oU?., were probably worth some £*100,000. 

Another German cruiser laid been busy, how- 
ever, in the Atlantic, * and exacted a pretty 
heavy toll. This was the Karlsruhe, w’hich 
intercept8d and destroyed no fcwiT than thir- 
teen steamers in the course of a w'oek or Iw'o. 

* The owners of the Pontop iroa projeetod that. If hIm was 
I'oallng the Oerman alilp, it was by compulsion. Chough it hud 
I rcvlously been reported that she was acting as collier for the 
£mden. 
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CAPTAIN KARL VON MULI.BR, 
Commander of the " Ernden." 

In the Poeifie (he Lt>i|)zig and Niirnberg had 
some siieee^'s. The Dresden, Strasahurg, and 
Bronioii were also known to bo at Iftrge in the 
Atlantic. 

On September 22 the two cruisers Scham- 
horst and Gnoisonau arrivcul ofT Pupecta, the 
chief town of 'J'ahiti, in the Society Islands, a 
French colony, entirely unprotected. They sunk 
a wnall and harmless disarmed gunboat, and* 
then procc^fded to shell tho oi)on town. This 
cruel and absolutely useless proceeding was on 
a par with many other incidents, apparently 
tho outcome of wanton mischicvoiisnoHs. 

Tho end of October came with a further 
exploit on the part of the Phnden, which, 
disguised by an extra dummy funnel, and 
flying tho Jaf)ancse colours us she ap])roachod, 
contrived to torpedo a small Russian cruiser 
and a destroyer in the British harbour of 
Penang. At last, on No\ ember 10, came the 
welcome news that the Exnden had been caught 
at Keeling Cocos Island by His Majesty’s 
Au.stralian shi]i Sydney, and driven ashore and 
bumetl. • 

Such was the position at the end of throe 
inuxiths’ war. So far from sufTcring from 
famine prices and shortage of food, the i)eopl6 
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THE NAVAL BRIGADE HAULING THEIR 47 GUN ASHORE. 


of theie islanda were able to live much as 
usual, with a slight rise on some commodities — 
thanks to the silent pressure of our sea-power, 
at home and abroad. 

Despite her complaints to the contrary, 
Germany possessed, at the 0 |)ening of the war, 
a good number of “places in the sun “ - 
colonies scattered about in various warm 
quarters of. the globe ; to wit, German Kast 
Africa, German South West Africa, Cameroon, 
and Togoland ; in the Pacific, German New 
Guinea, tho Bismarck Archipelago, one of the 
largest of tho Solomon Islands, the Caroline, 
Ladrone, Pellew and Marshall Islands ; and 
further east the Samoa Islands, or at least tho 
chief portion of them. All these possessions 
were accessiblo from seaward, and consequently 
fitting objects for tho attentions of the British 
Navy ; and there was one very important par- 
ticular in which they weVe worthy of notice — 
namely, that every one of them was probably 
fitted with a wireless telegraphy installation. 

The remarkable development in wireless 
telegraphy wliich had occurred during the 
ten or twelve years previous to tho war had 
been exploited by Germany with cliaracteristio 
energy, and it is not easy to over-rate the 
importance of this somewhat uncaimy means 
of communication. Like many other very 
admirable cuid usqful inventions, it lias its 
drawbacks during time of war ; enemy messages 
may be intercepted and utilised to his dis- 
advantage, and a code will not always avail to 


ensure immunity from this ; but on the whole 
it is tho most valuable medium of communi- 
cation ever invented. 

Realizing the importance of this now tactor 
in warfare, Germany had, in 1006, erected at 
Nauen, about flve-ond-twonty miles from 
i^erlin, an experimental wireless station on a 
grand scale, and hod there gradually developed 
apparatus of immense range and power ; while, 
at the same time, wireless instiillations were 
Set up in oil her chief dependencies ; indoc d, it 
was not known in what quarter thoy might not 
exist, for they need not have been confined to 
German territory. It is not absolutely neces- 
sary to sot up a groat mast or tower in order 
to establish, at least, an effective receiving 
station; on unobtrusive arrangement ^t a 
window will serve very well, and may remain 
altogether unnoticed; and it is certain that 
such means were employed in tl^ instance. 

The range of modem wireless telegraphy is 
immense ; more than two years before the war 
tho Nauen station covered a circle of some 
3,600 miles radius, and this had been increased, 
until it was certain that Gorman cruisers and 
others on the coast of South America, over tho 
whole of Geriftan Afiioa and in tho East Indies 
could be reached from Berlin; in fact, with 
reinforcement by powerful intermediate 
station^ tho whole world was praotically 
covered.' 

The fact was hot overlooked by British 
soldiers and seamen ; and wherever a German 
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Htrttion could Iv* surcowfully attacked the first 
biiainesB waa to locate and destroy the wireless 
station. 

The cruiser Pepisiw was busy, quite early in 
the ^ar, in Gcrinaii East Africa, and was 
responsiblp for the dc^struction of the wireless 
apparatus at l)ar-es -Salaam, a little north of 
Zanzibar ; unhappily, as previously recorded, 
she was caught at a disadvantage and put out 
of action before ishc could perform other 
\’aluable service. 

Karly in August an expedition was planned 
from New Zealand to capture Saintia Islands, 
and it was very ably carried out, under Ih^ar- 
Adniiral Sir Ooorgo Patcy. Samoa had Ijocai 
the aceno of much ititcriiatioiml wrangling in 
past years — Kritain, (lerniaiiy and America 
all having a finger in the pie. Jt was one of the 
resulting crises which caused the s(|uadron of 
inen-of-war to be assembled at Apia in IH80, 
when c^vory ship in the liarbour was wrwked 
in a furious cyclone, except tin? Britisli (tuIsct 
<* alliope, (iotnmaiided by Capfaiii H. i\ Kane, 
who, with a eoml)inatir»n of sjfill and n^solution 
which evoke<l entiiiisiastic admiration <m the 
spot and at home, took liis ship out through 
the reefs in the teeth of tlio storm. Kvent iiully, 
ill 18f)0, a solution of (he difliciilt international 
problem was arrived at^ — (h*rmany n*tuiniiig the 
principal islands, AnuTica the othei's, while 
Britain retired from the scene with certain 
coinpensations, including the possession of 
the greater J)art of the Soluinoii Islands, and 
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also the Tonga Islands. On March 1, 1900. tho 
Oerinan flag was hoisted with duo ceremony 
at Samoa ; it was now, with a dramatic abseneo 
of ceremony, to bo hauled down again. 

The ex]M>dition loft Wellington. \ew Zealand, 
on August 15, bound for the French islaml 
Xew Caleilonia, it being considered prudent 
to pursue an indirect ooiurse, in view of fiossiblo 
interference from two large German cruisors, 
the Seharnhorat and Gneisenuu, which were 
known to he about in tho Piu'ifie. At an 
appointcKl rendezvous the British cruisers 
I'sycho, J’yramiiH and Philomel met and took 
charge* of the expedition. 

Arriving at New (val(*donia on August 29, 
the Britisli vessels left again on the 2.*lrfi, 
strengthened )>y the addition of tho French 
cruiser Montcalm, and subsequently by the 
battle cniisor Australia and tho cruiser Mol- 
bourne, of the Aiistraliati Navy — tho formc*r 
flying tho flag of Hear-Admiral Sir George 
PaU»y. After a call at Fiji Islands, tho expedi- 
tion arrived off Samoa on August 80, and 
ahH*red for Apia, on Upolu Island, tho hoad- 
qiiartc'i’s of the German government. AfUT 
some prc^liminary precautions to UHcertain that 
there were' no mines about, the Psycho steamed 
in under a flag of truoo, and convoyed to the 
authorities t/he demaiul of the British Admiral 
for the fliirrender of tlie Island. 

Tho Gormans were considerably takcni aback, 
as they hod heiai expecting some of t heir own 
warships ; >>ut they liad no force avnilalile 



SAMOA, 

The Harbour of Apia. 
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\\'hich wu.i» cafiablo of ofTering any effect iial 
retsiHiance, no there wa$9 nothing for it but to 
The Hurrendcr being made known by 
signal, the Hquadron iininediately ateaiiied in 
and anchored, turmod parties of bluejackets 
were quickly landed, and t<xik charge of the 



ADMIRAL MEYER WALDECK, 
Gcrnitn Governor of Kieu Tioheu* 


HARBOUR AND FLOATING 
Surrendered to the 

chief streets and bridges, &c., . while the main 
body was diser^barked. 'J'he government 
buildings were seized, the plugs in the telephone 
exchange pulled out to prevent any incon- 
venient conversations among the residents, and 
an armed party started out to siMze the wireless 
station, conspicuous by its tall, latticed iron- 
work most, some tluree or four miles distant. 
Meantime the German flag had been imccre- 
moniouBly hauled down by a soldier, the Ger- 
mans ruefully saluting it befon^ it' was carried 
out of sight. 

On the following morning at eight o’clock 
the British flag was slowly and solemnly 
hoisted, to a salute of tw*eiity-one guns from 
the Psyche, reacdiing the summit of the stalY 
with^ the final report : the troops gave the 
** Koyal Salute,” and the ceremony ended Vith 
the National Anthem, and three rousing cheers 
for the King. 

It \ras very well done, and there w'ere no 
unnecessary and aggravating international c;on- 
troversies to detract from the success of a })er* 
fectly legitimate and humane operation. The 
Germans, since the declaration of w'ar, had 
treated the British and French residents with 
courtesy, and received, it is needless to say, 
similar treatment at our hands ; the ( iovernor 
was sent to New Zealand for detention, but 
was ti^atod as a distinguished guest. 

The ^largest island in the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago, to the North of New Guinea, is Neu 
Poininem (Now Pomerania, formerly New 
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DOCK OF TSINGTAU. 
Allies, November 7, 1914 


Britain) ; tho centre of government is at 
Herbertshohe, at the nortlioeoKt end of the 
island, upon what is known as the Gazc^lle 
Peninsula. It was known that there was a 
wireless station in this vicinity, and an attempt 
had been made tarly in August to reach it, 
but it hori only been found possible to destroy 
the post office. On September 11, however, 
a naval landing party, under Commander 
J. A. B. Beresford, managed to get on sliore 
at daybreak unobserved- presumably at some 
distance from the town -and at seven o’eloc*k 
presented themselves to the astonished rc*si- 
dents, and proceeded, without opposition, to 
hoist tlie British Flag. They then s«?l. out to 
dc'stroy the wireless station, but here they 
eneo^tered considerable opposition, and having 
reason to suspect that the rojui was mined and 
ambushed, they fought their way through the 
biisJi for four miles, w'ith very little loss ; the 
tlermons in charge of the station surrendered, 
and on the following day gims were landc^d, 
and the place fonnally occupied ; two German 
offiifcrs and five non-commissioned officers 
were made prisoners, also thirty native police. 

The German governor hod retired to the 
island of Bougoiville, in the Solomon Islands, 
and two days later our forces paid a visit there ; 
thej^ met with but little resistance, and after a 
parley the governor surrendered. 

Wilhelmsbaven, in German New Guinea, 
was occupied on Scptcnfiier 24, without 
resistance. 


The Australian squadron, in conjimetion with 
the local military, thus performed excellent 
service, ac^eounting everiiiially for pretty well 
all the German wirelc^ss stations in the Pacific. 
It was reported from Sydney in October that 
those on Ya[> (or Uap) in the (Caroline Islands, 
and Pleasant (or Nauru) Island had b(«t*ii 
destroyed. Pleasant Tslatid is a very small bit 
of terra firiiia, lying to the south-wc«t of the 
Gilbert Islands, and really forming practically 
one of that group, which is British ; it is 
included, however, with the C'aroliiie Islands in 
the German splicrc. 

These satisfactory operations wen* to be* 
balanced by a sad misfortune, involving the 
loss of t\jo officers and thirty-two Hearii<‘ii. 
Th«} submarine A.E.l, built only in the previous 
year for the Australian navy, a most valuable 
and up-to-date craft of her class, was un- 
Hccoimtably lost — that is to sny, she dived on 
September 14 and never reappeared. Her loss 
was attributed to accident. She and her sister 
veSRc*! had made the voyage to Australia under 
their own power, by far the longest voyago 
then undertaken by a submarine. 

Meanwhile Japan had taken a hand in the 
war by sending an ultimatum to Germany, 
on August 15, demanding the siwronder of 
Kio-chau. This was a very fine harbour, on 
the south side of the Shantung Peninsula, 
which Germany had lU'quiriHl, on a ninety-nine 
years' ** lease ” from China, as an offsid agaitU4t 
Briiain*H acquisition of Wei-l: Wei, facing 
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Port Arthur^ A c?«rtain amount of territory 
inland waa included in the Icaae, and the 
Gennana proceeded to fortify the town and 
harbour, which had many natural advantages. 

JapancHH Government declared that the 
poHScHKion by Germany of this place woa a 
aoiin'o of irritation and poasible iniachief in the 
Far East, and on the refusal of Germany to 
give it up, eommencsed combined naval and 
military operations against it, in which Koine 
<if our warships took part ; the Kennot, 
destroyer, chasing a German destroyer into the 
entrance to the harbour, came under the fire of 
the shore batteries, and sustained some damage, 
with HCfveral casualties. The affair develojKHl a 
]uort‘ military than naval side, and the Germans 
otTered a stubborn resistance. Tsingtau, 
however, fell at the beginning of November. 

'rhe tiafianese navy rendered good service by 
the capture of Jaluit, or Bonham Island, in 
the Marshall Group, where the Germans had 
considerable; supplies and a wireless station. 
'Jlie island is of considerable size, and has good 
anchorage within the coral reefs, with a clear 
wide entrance on one side. 

Jn Africa there w'as some inland naval 
fighting — ^pai'adoxical as it may appear at first 
sight — on the great Nyassa l^ke, the northern 
portion of which runs into German East Africa, 
while the whole western shon; is in British 
(‘cntral Africa. 


On this inland sea Britain and Germany had 
ouch some small artned steamers, and these 
naturally came into conflict on some occasions, 
the Gwendolen, British, capturing a Gennan 
craft in August. The Gwendolen was a vessel 
of about .360 tons, and was built on the Clyde, 
taken out in sections to Central Africa, and 
commenced her genuine aquatic existence 
when launched on the lake in 1898. . These 
minor operations, however, could liave no 
weight in the matter of the conquest of German 
East Africa, w'hich was essentially a military 
work. 

As an offset against the capture of Samoa, 
and consequent * loss of a w'ireless* stat ion, a 
(lf;nnaii cruiser, probably the Niimbc'rg, on 
September 9, visited Fanning Island, the 
intermediate station of the Fiji and British 
Columbia submarine telegraph, and subse- 
quently cut the cable. Fanning Island is one 
of a somewhat scattered group of small islands, 
in lat. 4° N, long. 160'’ W ; it was armoxed, 
with the others, by Great Britain in 1888. 

Thanks chiefl^ to tiie enterprise of the 
Australian squadron, a gn^at deal had benm 
done by the end of October tow'ords the com- 
plete interruption of Gcirmany’s chain of 
wireless communication ; but there reinuined 
the mighty sweep from Nauen, which could not 
be controlled, and which was doubtless being 
used with effect over its vast radius. 




CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE BATTLES OF THE MARNE. 

Knd of the great Uetreat — ^'Phe Armies manckuvrr for PoamoN — Vital effects of threr 
EVENTS WHICH OCClJliRKI) ON AUGIJST 22---SaARBURG DETERMINES THE EASTERN FRONT —ChARLEROI 
DETERMINES THE NORTHERN FRONT — OlTMlifilNNEN DETERMINES (jERMAN STRATEGY — ThB CShEAT 

Retreat determines moral*factors— A/ oiMi. op France, op Pauls, of the Army -Numiieus 

ENCAGED AT THE MvUiNE OBJECTIVES OF THE RIVAL ArMIKS CHOICE OF THE CERMAN OBJECTIVE 

— The Scene of Conflict — ^'Pacttcal issues at stake — ^Dispositions of the rival Armies - 
VoN Kluck underestimates British Army — German Right breaks — German line gives 
WAY - Allies’ Left reaches the Aisne — Criticism of Leaders and Troops -Ffpect of the 
vii:torv on France-- The Battle of the Ourcq — ^The British Advance. 


T lfCHSDAY, Sepl^^mber V* 

Tiie ]lrit ish ofTicial ropopt, '* markod 
the end of out* Army’s long retire- 
ment from the Belgian frontier 
through Northern Franco.” For tlio next few 
days there was a lull in the fighting, which had 
been continuous since the first collisions on the 
frontier. 

On SepteiTibiu' .‘I (said Sir John French) the Hritinh 
forces woro in position south of the Marne between 
IjAjrny and Sisny-Signets. Up to thij? time 1 had been 
i-e(|iii^Ht«'d by General Joffre to defend the pa<iHag 08 of 
I In* river long n.s possible, and to blow up the britlges 
ill my front. Aftt'r I had made tlie nece^ssary dis- 
posit ioiH, luid the destruction of the bridgOH ha<l been 
etTof!tod. I was asked by the French CorniiiHiidor-in- 
Ohief to continue iny retirement to a point hoiiio 12 
miles in rear of the position I then occupied, with a 
view to taking up a siHfoiid position btdiind Uio Seine. 
This retirement was duly carried out. In the meantime 
the.-! enemy had thrown bridges and crossed the Marne 
ill considt^rable force, and wu.s threatening the Allies all 
along Ihe line of the British Forces and the Jth iiiifl Oth 
Kreiudi Armies. C-onscc|iicntIy several Binnll outpw 
actions took plane. 

Air reconnaiHstincies revealed t« llie Allie.^ 
that the c<iliimns of the Geniiiui First Army 
had turned Hotith -eastward. 

'Iliat army since the battle near Mons had been 
playing it-s part in the colossal strati'ffii: endeavour to 

Veil, 2.-- Part lo. 


create a Sedan for the Allies by niitflaiiking nml envelop* 
ing the loft of their whole lino so as to eiicirclo and drive 
both British and French to the south. There was now 
a ohango in its objoulive : and It W'a.s nhserved that the 
Gorman forces opposite the British weiii beginning to 
move in a south-easterly direction iristi>ad of eont inning 
south-west on to the capital. 

Leaving a strong rciirgnard along the line of the Hiver 
Ouroc| (whic.h IIown Hoiith and joins the Marne at Li/y- 
sur-Ouroq) tot keep off the French 0th Army, which by 
then hod been formed and was to the north -wont of 
Paris, they woro evidently executing what amounted 
to a flank marerh diagonally across oiir front. 

I met the French Commander- in-Chiof at his rcipiCHt 
(continued Sir John French) and he informed me of his 
intention to take the ofTeiisive forthwith by whenling 
lip the left flank of the 0th Array, pivoting on the 
Marne, and directing it lo move on the Ourcf| ; cross 
and attack the flunk of the 1st Qomian Army, which 
was then moving in a Hoiiih-easf.orly direction east of 
that river. 

Ho reqiiosted me to effect a change of front lo rny 
right — my left rest ing on the Marne and my right on 
the .'ith Army 'to fill the gap between that army and 
the Otii. T was then to advance against the enemy 
ill my front and join in the goiM*riil olTctiHivcf movement. 
. . . German troops, which wore obscrvisi moving 
-^outh-oast up the left bank tif the Oiinrq on the 4th, 
were now reported to ho haltcMl^and facing that river. 
Heads of the enemy's ctiliimiis wero hoiui crossing at 
('hangis, T^a Ferte, Nogent. (nniteau Thierry, and 
.Mesy. 

Considerable German columns of all arms were scon 
to be converging on Montinirail, whilst before siiiiMst 
large bivouacs of the enemy were located in the neigh- 
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botirhoofl of Conlommlors, pouih of Robais, La F6rt6- 
Gaucbor, and Dagny. 

There was considerable flffhtmK with the 5th 
French Army, which fell back from its position 
south of the Mamo towards the Seine. 

These combined movements practically cominonood 
on 8iiii<layi Soptombcr B, at sunrise ; and on that day 
it may bo sai<] tliot a great battle opened on a front 
extending from Krmenonville, which was just in front 
of the loft flank of the 6th French Army, through Li*y 
on the Mamo. Mauperthuis. which was abouc the British 
centre. Courtocon. which was the loft of the 6th French 
Army, to Esternay and Charleville, iho left of the 0th 
Army under Ooneral Foch. and so along the ftont of 
the 0th. 4th and 3rd French Armies to a point north of 
iho fortress of Verdun. . . 

The dispositions of the rival armies on the 
front I^aris-Verdiin-Helfort were the direct 
outcome of throe events which happened many 
hundred miles apart on August 22. 

The factor of time required that the French 
Army should not be merely dispersed — for an 
army disperst^d in its own country has every 
chance of rallying further back —but disabled. 
For this reason the Gennans had evolved a 
plan of stratc^gical deployment leading up to a 
battle formation consisting of a comparatively 
thin centre with enormously strong wings. 
I’he former was to engage the enemy closely 
and keep him piniA.d to his groimd while the 
latter should swing around his flanks, completely 
envelop him, and produce the “ super-Sedan ’* 
so confidently anticipated by German theorists. 
The great strength of the French fortifications 


along the frontier common to the two nations 
induced the Germans to apply their plan to 
the French frontier north of Verdun, i.o., 
through neutral territory. Here the gap 
between Thionville and the Ardennes w'ould 
permit the passage of the Left-Attack. The 
rugged region of the Ardennes, traversed by 
few roads and railways, was allotted to the 
Centro. North of the Ardennes the Belgian, 
plain, covered by a network of roads, railways 
and canals, was an ideal theatre of o|)erations 
for the Right- Attack.* 

On August 16, while the Right- Attack was 
still endeavouring to burst its way through 
Belgium, the French 15th Corps from Lun5ville 
reached Saarburg, cut the railway between 
Metz and Strossburg and threatened the flank 
and rear of the Gorman Left- Attack. On 
Aiigiist 22 a powerful German detachment — 
perhaps four Corps — ^liurled the French out 
of Lorraine with heavy loss in men and guns. 
Thus the French offensive in the lost provinces 
ended in tactical aTofoat, but improved that there 
was no strong German force south of Met/., 
and it induced the enemy to make such a power- 
ful detachment, afterwards reinforced to two 
complete Armies — the 6th and 7th — as amounted 
to the diversion of his whole Left-Attack into 
the lost provinces, where, during the Battles of 
the Mamo, they found themselves faced by 
that very barrier of Frt?ncli fortresses which 
the Gorman £>lan of campaign had proposed to 
ignore. 

The whole of this incident is very interesting 
as being the first suggestion of divided counsels 
in the Gorman Headquarters. Purely strate- 
gical reasons required that the Germans 
should send a force only just strong ^ough 
to check the French advance in Lorraine. 
The success of the T.«eft -Attack would auto- 
matically clear the enemy out ,of their lost 
provinces. To detach sufficient troops to 

* Tliftt thiB WftB really the German Intention In Indicated by 
four things : — 

1. It wai In consonance with oft-declared German theory. 

2. The situation of the fortlHod line Yerdun-Toul and the 
rugged Ardennes, coupled with the factor of time, practically 
compelled the Germane to restrict themaelves to a demon- 
stration against the line Verdun-Belfort. paw ilioir main mameH 
through the two gaps. Luxemburg and the Belgian Plain, and 
connect them by a thin centre panlng through the Ardennes. 

3. The known positions of German Ckwrs at noon on August 10. 
as published in The Timee of August 12 and 16. 

4. OX the twenty-four Army Corps Regions Into which Germany 
Is dlvlddd, at least wven lie south of a line drawn east and west 
through ifets. If there had been any Intention to deploy a 
large force In Alwice-Iamlne these Corps would have been 
railed and marched straight to their front — vis., due. west ; 
blit the French ofTonsive In the lost provinces proved that, 
up to August 22. then was no large German fonse south of 
Mats. 
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t.h« ho«til« force at Saarburg waa ta thia atote of affaira wen. allow, h 1 to continue 

cripple tlw IWt'Attuck, to preclude the much longer, it might result in an inaurrection, 

prospect of breaking the French line opposite which, of course, would have a terrible effect 

Luxemburg, to abandon the hope of a new on friends and foes and neutral powers. It was 

and greater Sod^, to abort the whole plan necessary to make such an example of the 

of campaign at its very inception. It meant presumptuous enemy as would impress all 

ascribing to the Left Wing a defensive beholders. Even on military grounds there was 

instead of an offensive r61e ^just when tlie something to bo said 'for this line of action. 

Right Wing had lost several precious days Thirteen years latfore, the world had been 

before U^go and the adoption of a new f)lan startled to learn from the evidence given in the 

of campaign at the v’ery moment when Mie Dreyfus trial that, in the event of war with 

main army was about to seek a decisive result. Germany, the French would take the offensive 

The other lino of argiunent was tliis : After in their lost provinces. It was, therefore, 

the /abern incident. General von Falkenhayn quite possible that the Frtmch Corps at Saar- 

had declared that Alsace-Lorraine might as burg was not the main hotly, but the advanced 

well be an enetny s country. The French hati guard of a very powerful offensive. Every 

now been conducting offensive operations in plan of campaign is necessarily liable to modi* 

their lost provinces for a fortnight. If fication as the result of the first collisions. It 
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BARLY MORNING AT THE FRONT. IPMopms. 

French Dr«|oom and Britiah aoldiara in the foreground. 
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FRENCH MARCHING TO THE FIGHTING*^ LINE. 


was ( rue that tlie Right- Attack had experienced 
some delay, but it had now burst its way 
through Belgian opposition and was about to 
fall upon the enemy’s main army with about 
twice the numbers ho was expecting. There 
oould 1)0 no doubt that it would annihilate 
his flank and roll up liia lino. 

On this some day — ^August 22 — the French 
5th Army was defeated at Charleroi, 'fhe 
French troops which hod fonned for battle 
along the Meuse and Sambro hod been organised 
into live “ Field Armies,” numbered from 
right to left. When the 6th Army was driven 
biurk from the Sombre, the - British and 4th 
French Annies found their flanks uncovered and 
were obliged to conform. In the some way the 
rt'treat of the 4ili Army necessitated that of the 
.'Ird. 'Hie right flank of the latter, however, 
w’os protected by tho groat fortress of Verdun. 
One* of Napoleon’s four strategical maxims 
was ” always manoouvre about a fixed point,” 
and there can bo.no doubt that Verdun was 
General JofTre’s ” fixed point.” Verdun was 
tho centre on which the whole forces north 
of it pivoted as they*foll bock through an angle 
of 90 degrees until the British on the left of tho 
line had reached the porthem outworks of Paris. 
Meanwhile, a new Gth Army, wliich had been 
secretly concentrated in Paris, was brought up 
on the British left ; and a new 9th Army 
was formed and brought up into the French 
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battle-front between their 4th and 5th Annies. 
Thus did the Battle of Chiurloroi infiuonce 
tho position of tho Fronco-British line between 
Paris and Verdun during the Battle of thu 
Marne. 

Again, on this same day — August 22-— 
tho Russian covering troops on the Niemen 
defeated the Prussian covering droops near 
Gumbinnen and Insterburg. Three days later 
the Russian left wing advancing westwards 
through Galicia, met the Austrian Second 
Army' at Lemberg in tho first gretU battle of 
tho. eastern theatre of war. By August 28 
or 29 the Russians in East Prussia hod laid 
siege to Konigsburg and pushed on to Osterodo. 
The inhabitants — Shaving a lively recollection 
of the Cossacks of a century back, and being, 
perhaps, not altogether ignorant of Gennan 
methods in Belgium — ^inoontinently fled for 
Berlin, where they filled tho capital with panic 
and the ears of their King with cries for 
rescue. We may be sure that wo havo here 
another instance of divided counsels at the 
German Headquarters. It has been laid down 
that ” concentration of superior force at the 
decinve point is the grand rule of war,” for 
” su^Goss at the decisive point is success 
everywhere.” It is also an axiom in strategy 
that there is not any place or district the pos- 
session of which is decisive in any campaign — 
not even the fall of Paris will be decisive. 
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There is only one thing which is decisive, and 
that 18 the destruction of the eiieiiiy^s main 
field armies, not a detachment. The Russian 
forces ili East Prussia may have amounted to 
a few hundred thousands, but it was not a 
(|iiestion of liundrcds of thousands but of 
millions. Therefore no victory in Kast Prussia 
could be decisive, nor could any conceivable 
pursuit carried out from East Prussia bring 
the Germans to any point of real importance 
lo them or to the Hiissians. If reinforcements 
were to be s<mt lo any place in the i^tustern 
theatre of war, it would be bettor to send tlicin 
to Lemberg, bccausi* Germany could not alYord 
to see her ally snuislicd up. A lit tie arithnict ical 
calculation would snilico to show that the main 
Russian Army could not be up f(jr a long time 
yet. The Riissiaiis may hax c liiul enough nicii 
to smash tho Austrian Second Army, if yirr.n 
the chance ; but they must not bo givon t he 
chance. It was the business of the Second 
^\riny to fight falling back continually till joined 
by the b'irst Army on the linc^of tho San ; and 
it was tho business of tins combined Austrian 
Armies to fight falling back continually until 
tho Germans conUl come up after they laul 
decisively dcjfcated the Ereiuili. 'Fhe ilwinice 
point, thcrefons was in Prance ; and it was 
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GENERAL FOCH. 
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GENERAL FRANGHET D'ESPERAY. 

hen' and at once that the GtTiiians should 
“ coiiciMitrate superior force.** 'Po weaken 
thcnisclves at the decisive point at this moment 
would be a fatal mistakt'. What could tliu 
Russians do to injure permanently Germany or 
tlirir ally ? 'riiosi* that wen* in Kast- Prussia 
ccaild not possibly force the inipri'giiablc* linr) 
of thf'. N’istnia ; those that, weiv in Galieia 
craild net cn»ss the Carpathians into Hungary 
to tlM‘ south leax'ing undefeated ariiiif*s on 
their flank they must advance westwards 
against those arniies. Those armies had 
a snccc.*>;sion f»f exeellent drh'iisivt^ positions, 
such as the San, the Wistoka, tlut Donajee. 
The Russians could not exercise any material 
pressure on their ('iieinic'S until they shoiilci 
rcueh the rich industrial regien ef Silesia. 
Thc?y wen* now at Li*mhcrg— 2 r)tl miles from 
Si 1 e.sia. If the Austrians ci»iild n*duco the 
rate of tla* enemy’s inivanee to live miles a 
day, he would not ren(di Silesia, for sca'cn or 
eight weeks. It is true thal by tlM*ii they 
would have lost tho whole prox'ince of Galicia 
for a time, but it was better to lose it h>r a time 
than to loKo it, and niiicli idse, for,evcT. In 
seven weeks tho Germans would join theiri, 
having accomplished the c'omplete dc'feat of 
the Fieiicli. In seven weeks in 18 G 0 the 
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A BRITISH COLUMN HAI.TS BY THE WAY. 


Germans had broken the Army of Aiisiria to 
pieces, in loan than eight weeks in 1870 they had 
destroyed the whole Regular army of France. 
When the French advanced beyond the Moselle 
in 1870, von Moltki^ detrained on the Rhine 
instead of on the Saar, and thus, apparently, 
abandoned ninety miles of coimtry to the 
enemy. In that crisis the Germans had kept 
their heads, and, in these exactly similar 
circumstances it behoved their sons to k(3op 
theirs. On the other hand it might bo objected 
that the continnexi occiipatiun of h^ast Prussia 
and Galicia by the Russians could not fail to 
have a terrible cfFect on friends and foes and 
hosittiting neutrals. East Prussia must be 
cleared of the enemy and the Austrians must 
stand their ground at l^mberg. The Army 
in the East must be rcinforc^ed by troops 
from the West. The French and the British 
had been hunted from pillar to post. What 
guarantee was there that they w'ould not 
continue to retire indefinitely ? If they should 
decide to stand thiir ground now, who could 
doubt the issue Y The Germans might bo 
at some slight disadvantage in point of 
numbers in the whole field, but, since the ini- 
tiative lay with them, they would naturally 
spread a screen along the enemy's entire 
front, hiul overwhelming forces against a 
aelcctod point and smash up all op{)osition. 


** Success at the decisive point is success every- 
where,'’ not only in strategy but in tactics 
also. If the French could be beaten at the 
decisive point they would bo beaten every- 
where. 

The distractod Kaiser compromised : no 
troops were transferred from Fr&nce, but all 
the troops on the eastern frontier of Germany 
were sent to East Prussia -not to Loinberg *-~7 
and the Kaiser could not bring himself to advise 
the retreat of the Austrians until too late. 
Von Hindenburg inflicted a heavy defeat on 
Bamsonofl at Osterode (or Tannenberg) on 
the last day of August, but this was a ver^ poor 
set-off for the utter debdde of the Austrians 
two days later at Lemberg, where they were 
said to have lost 130,000 men — killed, wounded, 
and captured — and 200 gims. Four or five 
German Army Corps were immediately hurried 
from the western to the eastern front — again 
too late, for the Russians c.night the Austrian 
First Army at Tomasow on September 5 and 
drove it westwards. Thus, by the time that 
the fighting began in the basin of the Mamo, 
the whole Austrian Army was in full retreat 
o^^Oacow, and the Germans were advancing 
to the decisive battle of the west with the 
numerical odds Sfjfnewhere about 100 to 85 
against them. Moreover, and most serious of 
all, the German plan of campaign hod boon 
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changed twice: firat, when the Left-Attack 
wae clmngod into a Loft-Defence ; and. 
second]^, when troops were transferred from 
the western to the e<istcrn front before a decisive 
issue liod been obtained in France, whicii ubligi?d 
the Cernians to turn tlieir Kight-Attack into 
a Right-Defence. The net n^siilt, os far as tho 
struggles on the Marne were concerned, was to 
substitute an attempt to lireak the vVllic^s* 
front for tho attempt to envelop their flunks 
or flank. Thus did the battles of the east 
influence tho numbers and dispositions of tho 
Germans in tho decisive battles of the west. 

It was on tho last day of July, 1914, that tho 
Kaiser and his advisors took the stop which 
flung the fate of man into tho melting pot of 
war. Just about a month later thoy look 
■this other step of transferring troops from t he 
western to tha eastern front, which decided 
the issue, for within tho octavo, the fle^ry 
flood of German invasion which had sw'opt 
across tho fields of Franco and Hclgiiiiii, 
burning and blotting out Ifke molten lava, 
burst in thunder ofi tho stci'l-bomid barriiT of 
•the Franco-Rrilish Anriy at bay and recoikd ! 

The Manie was no ordinary battle. History 
•records a score or moro of so-called “ doc-'isive 
battles,” each of which in its turn has stood 
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GENERAL MANNOURY. 

like a mighty rock to divert the fortunes of the 
human race into this channel or that ; and 
there is hardly one of these which has not been 
more iiiimcdiaUjly decisive in itself and, there- 
fore, more appanmtly decisive' in its effects 
upon history than the ” Batt li? of l.ho Marne ’ ; 
but the more wc appn'ciatc thi' issues at stuko 
and the rt'ally final character of tho decision 
iletermini^d in the basin of the Mnrn»?, the iiion^ 
we shall be convinced that the importance* of 
that trcmciftlous trial was as much greater than 
that of any previous conflict as the population 
and prosperity of the world to-day exccu^ds 
those of times past. Tht^ li<lc of Teutonio 
invasion lien* reached its pitch. l*or months 
the rolleiw continued to hurl themselves upon 
tho breakwaUT, but the barrier did not break - 
the tide was on the ebb. 

“ The moral," saiil Napoleon, “ is to the 
physicral factor ns thrc'o is to one." " There is 
a force in war," says llcnclorson, “ more potent 
than invvo numbers." Of all the fa«;toi*s which 
went to determine the issue in the basin of the 
Marne, there was, wc iruiy be sure, nfjrie bo 
diwisivc lis moral. As w'os inevitable, the (iSretat 
lictif^at liad profoundly affected tho issue of 
tlio w'hole campaign — not only in its matf^rial 
results, but inoi-e particularly in its moral 
results. It had settled for a generation to 
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•orno the estimation in which the fighting man 
on each side would regard his opponent. Tho 
British soldier had formed a very definite 
a|)precintion of Ills antagonist, as a soldier and 
OH a man. As a soldier lie admired the (jor- 
man's enurage, hut ho marvelled at his poor 
shooting, his mass-tac:tic.s, his lack of initiative 
and intelligence, and tho way in wtiich he |>er- 
initted himself to b.* herded and driven into 
action by his ofliccTS. He was, of c?ourse, not 
able to appraise correctly Goniian higher 
h^adership and staff work, but lie was a first- 
class judge of matters within his comijetence. 
lie conceived a profound contempt for tho 
German company ofiicer and his utter want 
of consideration for his soldiers and the in- 
habitants of tho country tlirongh which ho 
passed. As a man he crmsidercnl tho German 
both a bully and a brute who had no notion 
of “ playing tho game.” At Mons and after 
ho had had some opportunity of witnessing 
Gorman atrocities. The extracts given below 
from letters written and statements imule by 
Itritish officers and men arc typical of those 
which must bo within tho knowkxlge of every 
English citizen. 

Nover whh utliick made with more reokles.s courage 
nor prciiiHed with Much relontloM.q ferocity. And never 
was dcfciioo conducted with greater heroism. ICvcry 
inilo haa been coiitoatod with stubburn gnlluniry, britinh 
and French retiring with their faces to the foe. . . . 
Their numbers were ovcrwliolming. They gave us no rest. 
Night and day they haininorod away, corning on like 


great waves. The gaps we mode were filled instantl/. 
Their artillery, which is well handled, played upon ua 
incessantly. Their cavalry swept down upon us with 
amazing rocklossnosa. . . . Column after column, 
squadron after squadron, moss after mass, th«onotny 
came on like a battering ram crushing ev'erything in its 
way. Shattered to fragments by shot and shell, the 
hordes of the enemy seemed instantly to renew thom- 
Kolvcii ; they swarmed on all sidcM. Nothing but the 
sheer pluck, the stedfost courage and tho iinninching 
dclorminaiinn of our soldiers saved the Army from 
aimihilation. 

Tho lii'iscH inflicted on the enemy must have been 
onorrnous. 'Dioy attacked in solid fonnation, and 
whole brigades of infantry were deoiinated by the fire 
of our rifles and guns. No army of civilised men can 
endure such devastation as was wrought ainongst the 
Gormans in this long battle over scores of miles. 

A private soldier says : 

They come up like a football erow'd leaving Hninp- 
stenil Park. They come marching up in «irovi?H, firing 
their rifles from tiioir right hips. They have absolutely 
iiti i;lca Ilf iiitn. If their rifle Are is bad, tlioro is no doubt 
about the accuracy of their work with the machine guns 
and hc»avy artillery. The aeroplanes gave them great 
help ill f I ruling tho range, and most of our soldiers were 
injured by the shrapnel. 

Private Whittaker, of tho Coldstream Guards, 
writes : 

The Gormans rushed at us like a crowfl stronining 
from a cup-tiif at tHo Crystal Palace. You could not 
miss them. Our bullets ploughed into ihom. but stilt 
on they carno. I was well entrenched, and my rifle got 
so hot T could hardly hold it. 

Sir Robt^rt Edgciimhis of Xowquay, pi»c;fuvfd 
a letter from his son, f^ituit. O. I*. Kdgcuinbe, 
1st Battalion D.C.L.I., on the staff of General* 
Haking, in which the following passages occur : 

My regiment has hod a bad time, anil I am dread- 
fully afraid that they have been badly cut up. altlioiigli I 
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[Vnt/i'nvood & Vndmi'ond. 

A MORNING TOILET ON THE RAILWAY LINE. 


can ii'< yot get no doiuils. They wore in a villugo 

by (jiorinaiia iu t.)io lioti.so»(, who luid itmnagcd to get 
there by wearing our iiiiiforniH. Never nguiii kIuiII I 
roMpccl fho («orinuii'<. Tlu^y have no e(Hlo of honoui» 
and there have been several eases of their wearing 
French and Hritidi uniforms, which is, of courve, against 
the Cieiieva Convention. 

Tho foll(i\flnj 5 i.s from an oIIk-mt of tlio Royal 
Field Artillery ; 

One night wo hud a great attack on us from n wood 
near our ramp. Over 800 (jeriiian.s were eounto*! next 
morning. They attacked eshouting. “Vive rAiigle* 
terre/* headi^d by men dressed os peasants in French 
uniforms. 

A sergeant, wounded in the art ion near Mons 
says that : 

As he lay helpless on the ground the (jcimaii infantry 
swept by. Ho coiild hear from the iinploiing cries of 
the woiiiulod in his front that they were being ruth- 
lessly put to death by theii savage fiM>-. Cloi-ing his 
eyes and simulating death, tho wouiaJed si'rgeant lay 
porfi^ctly still. As the Oermans passed him he rcceivo*l 
a violent blow in the chest from the butt end of u rifle 
which broke one of his ribs. 

It is only fair to state that the Gen nans were 
not always brutal and callous. 

H. G. W. Irwin, of the South Lanetisliin.? 
Regiment, writes that after three days' hard 
fighting, in whicli the men behaved splendidly 
against overwhelming odds, he was wouiidc?d by 
shrapnel. Owing to the darkness ho and other 
wounded were overlooked, and were left lying 
all night in a turnip field. Eventually the 
Germans discovered him and offi»red the 


kindest treatment tt» him and <»thei‘ wounded. 
A German soldier brought him a biiiidh^ of hay 
to lii* on, and later he was taken by stri»t**her 
b<!arers to a tc‘mpi>rary hospital where ho 
lay tor a fortnigiit. lie was tliiMi taken to 
N’lileiieieimes, and by the kindness of the 
(uTinan eommanrlaiit was f)ermitied to write 
tf» his friends, the letter being forwarded 
through Germany. 

LiiMit. Irwin says th(^ hospital was l(*ft to the 
Gf»rmans wh<*n the .-Vllies retired. All the 
Freneh diAdors and nnrses riMiiaiiied on duty 
and the wounded prisoners nweiveil every eon- 
sidcratimi from tlie German oHicaals. 

And what of France and the Freiu*h, upon 
whom the brunt of the fighting and losses in 
men and material \\c*rf^ hound to fall — at first, 
at all events ? 

The CfTinaiis had ndvanired from Mons to 
near Liizarehes with a vrmom nevcT siirpaased 
and a vigour never efpialled in history. On 
August .*11 Ihcjy w(*n? as near Not re Dame as 
Tilbury or Staines, Hertford or Reigate is to 
St. Faiirs. The Military Governor of Paris, 
wishing to lie riil of “ les bouchcis inutiles," had 
iiivitecl'the citizims to leavS, and nearly a third 
of the population hod departed and the Govern- 
ment had withdrawn to Bordeaux. Those who 
remained were calm. The OcTinan airmen 
who had sought to ierrorise the people by a 
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(Nm^pir tlluitnUioiu, 

FK13NCH OFFICERS TAKING A HURRIED MEAL UNDER CANVAS. 


daily shower of bombs had achieved nothing 
more than the murder and mutilation of a few 
elderly men and little girls. Even this had 
practically ceased, since half a dozen French 
airtrien had l^een detailed to attack the Gcnnaii 
oeronaiits at sight. 

In 1871 the advocates of uncoinprortiising 
national defence were the object of merciless 
attacks at the hands of vindictive political 
Opponents ; 43 years later no voice was 

raised in captious criticism of the statesmen 
or strategists responsible for the national 
safety. 

Tlie dcfcnco of the groat city hud been 
completely thought out and calmly prepared. 
Hundreds of civil engineers, masons, and other 
artisans had volunteered to clear the fields of 
(ire around the outer and inner rings of forts 
and to connect up the forts thomselves and to 
block or cover all roads leading into Paris with 
(mtrenchments, barbed wire entanglements, 
chevaiix de friae and abattis. Aeroplanes 
armed with mitrailleuses continually circled in 
the sky. Immense quantities of food and 
munitions of war had been concentrated in and 
about the city. Cattle, sheep and milch cows 
in tens of thousands were corralled on almost 
eviTy greitii space within the dofonsivo peri- 
meter of 00 miles. The Bois do Boulogne was 
one vast stockyarrk Thousands of soldiers / 
were encampcid at such places as Versailles and 
Fontainebleau on the outskirts. 

Myriads of rofiigees had poured into Paris 
from all the countrj^ to the north and east. In 


many townships in the track of the advancing 
Germans oven the^aut-horitics had fled to avoid 
the certainty of being arrested as hostages and 
the probability of being shot on any pretext. 
Everywhere, however, the cure stood his 
ground, the father of his flock, tlio comforter of 
the bereaved, the mayor, the village constable, 
and the general factotum of the neighboivliood. 
He often paid for his fidelity with his life, but 
ho never flinched from his post. Jlundrods of 
thousands of people had been induced to move 
on from Paris by the offer of free fares on the 
railway. Many refugees left by road. Inter- 
minable files of ox -wagons, tradesmen's carts, 
horse 'Carriages and motor-cars stretched along 
all the roads leading southwards from Paris, 
mid everywhere might be scon broken -Jown 
vehicles, jettisoned luggage and stranded way- 
farers. 

But Paris herself — and France like Paris — 
awaited the stroke of impending fate, quietly 
and hopefully prepared to resist to the death, 
and comforted with the thought that, if the 
w'orst sfiOuUi come to the worst, the fall of Paris 
w'oiild not again involve the fall of France. As 
Bernhardi had pointed out, the fall of a fortress 
— oven that of Paris herself — ^would not again 
necessarily decide the issue of a caiiqiaign. 

It was estimated before the war that Germany 
would mobilize some 25 Army Corps (3 Divisions 
each) of First Line troops and a like number of 
** Reserve " Army Corps (2 Divisions each) of 
Second Lino troops. It wcw expected, and the 
event went to show, that Germany would 
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locate a fifth of her forces to a defcimivif 
campaign against Russia, wlule with 100 
German and 30 Italian Divisions sho over- 
whelmed tho 90 or 100 First and Second Lino 
Divisions which, it was thought. Franco might 
be able to put in tho field. I’lie d<?fociioii of 
Italy and the accession of Britain and Belgitnu 
to the side of tho Dual Alliance brought the odds 
about level. Germany, however, designed to 
gain tirno as well as to save it. She, therefon\ 
commenced her mobilization secretly some days 
before her prospective adversaries, and it is 
probable that on August 22 there were 100 
German Divisions against, perhaps, 7.j French, 
British and Belgian Divisions. During the next 
fortnight the Franco- British Army must have 
been raised to about 95 Divisions, while, as we 
have seen, the Germans were reduced to, 
perhaps, 80 Divisions by tho transference «if 
troops from tho western to tho costf^rn front 
and the necessity of providing a garrLson for 
Belgium and the linos of coinniuiiication. 
iUlowing 20,000 men to a Di'^sion, and adding 
Staffs, Cavalry, Army Troops, &c., then? must 
liavo been rather more than two million Fn^uch 
and British and rather less than that number 
of Germans extended on the front Paris- Verdun- 
Belfort. Of combatants actually engaged 
there miglit have been about three niillioi^s 
altogether. 

On Septeinber 4, as we have SiH?n, it Iwcmiie 
known to the Allies that tho colunins of von 
Kluck’s German First Army which luul fuii-sued 
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ihi^ British from Mons south-westwards to tho 
outworks of Paris had suddenly tiunied sharp to 
their left "-i.c., south-eastwards. At tho time, 
and for some tiiin» afterwanls. tho reason for 
this sudden chunge of obji*<.dive, which elenrly 
indicated a chaiigo of plan, was luucdi debat-iMl ; 
but it is now ccrtiiin that it was duo mainly to 
the transfon'iice of German troops from the 
western to tho (‘iistf'rn front, which nocessitatcM.1 
a closing in towards tho left. I'his move of 
tho 1st German Army l<i its left was a bold 
and most perilous operation, for it reejuired 
von Kluck to execute a “ Hunk march *’ along 
the front of the British and 9th Frc'iu?h Armies 
and exposed his right flank to attack by those 
Armies. Everything now depended on which 
belligerent could attain his objc^ct first. Could 
the French Centro, possibly dispirit-od by 
retreat, witlistand tho rush of tho victorious 
Teutons ? Could the British, exhausted by 
their long retrc?at and fiossibly by their 
lf>HS(?s, participate e(Toctively in the count<*r- 
attock ; and, if so, could tho Gorman First 
Army, after all its immense exertions, support 
tho impact of a determined coimter-stroko f 
ft was obvious that if the Allies worts to 
achieve siiccass that success would not be 
corupleto unloss tho 9th French Army could 
mako itself master of the railway by which the 
F.i'st German Army was su|>pliod. 

Tho quostion arose, “ What point will tho 
Gi?rmnns select for their nttc*mpt ? ” It was 
obvious that they woiikl strike as near t*» tho 
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OUR MEN ARB GREAT FAVOURITES 
WITH THE VILLAGE CHILDREN. 

liiuf of tho French lortreascs as f)o.ssi)ilc, hccniiso 
Buccess in thiB dii*cction would enable them to 
drive tho Allies* centre and left aw’uy from I ho 
n^Hoiirees of the rich south and the great pen- 
tagon of ring- fortresses (Helfort, Kpinal, Lan- 
gres, Dijon, Hosan 9 on) ('specially designed to 
shelter henton armies ; to cut off the French 
frontier fortresses and eastern armies ; and 
n'diKH? those fortresses and thus ojjen a shorter 
and 1 wetter lino of supply with Germany. But, 
not only was tho line of the Meuse lu'avily 
fortified, but the adjacent country wtis very 
hilly, covered \vith forests separated by strips 
of piistiire land studded with spiimeys and 
eopsc's, traversf'd by hedges and broken by 
raviiu^s. Biinning north and south parallel 
with the terrain of the Meuse, and separat^^d 
from it by a comparatively narrow and broken 
valley, was the long forest-clad hill-barrier of 
the Argotino ending at Triaucourt and eon- 
tin in ‘d southwards by a lino of lakes and vast 
fon^sts. In all those regions tho population was 
com para tix'cly 'sparse, supplies scanty, roads 
and railways few and far between, which 
prohibited the operations and supply of a large 
force, and nothing but a large force could ho|)e 
to break the French line. 

West of the difficult country of the Meuse and 
the Argonne stretched the interminable plain 
of the Champagnc-Pouilleiise, tho plain of 
Clialons, t)ie Aldershot of France, a hundred 
miles and more from north to south and 


some forty miles in width. A bare, open 
undulating country of alternate heath and 
plough, scarred hero and there by lines of 
small newly planted firs. A lonely, lost, 
depriving region, but sacred to Gaul and Frank 
as the ground on which from time imtnernorial 
they have repulsed invasions from the east. 
Item and them amid these endless wastes there 
is to be found somo place of interest — the field 
of Valiny and tho tomb of Kellerinan, the 
house whore Joan of Arc was born, the spot 
where Goethe stood and wondered if this were 
the beginning of a new world, the home of 
Danton, tho “Camp of Attila ** — a huge oval 
bank, several hundred yards in length, towering 
massive and lonely above the desolate rolling 
plain. Here, then, was tho ideal terrain for tho 
Gen nan (:'ff(>rt. History was about to rep( 3 at 
herself. Once mom tho fato of France w’ould be 
de(‘ided on the field of Chalons. 

On the west of the plain of Champagne lies 
the Plateau of S(>zanne. If we imagine that 
plain and plateau <wcre once on tho same general 
level, tliat a long irmgular fissurt'^ running 
roughly north and south suddenly appeared 
between the two, and that tho plain then sank 
some 300 ft., we should liave tho lino of bluffs 
in which the plateau falls to the plain under the 
name of “ Falaiscs de Champagne.*’ At 
the foot of these “ cliff’s ** rims the rood from 
La Fere-Champenois(.* to Rheiiiis.^ Some fifty 
miles west, in tho neiglibourhocxl of Meaux, 
the plateau sinks into the Plain of Paris. 

Linking plain and plateau li(3s the Marne. 
It rises nc'ar Langres and flows northward 
through hilly and thickly wooded country to 
St. Dizier, north-westward across tho Plain of 
Chain[>agne, past Vitry-le-Fronyois and Chalons, 
and westward through tho Plateau of 8ezanne, 
by l5|wrnay. Chateau Thierry, La Forte-sous- 
.louarre and Meaux, to join the Seine south of 
l^oris. In the neighbourhood of Meaux the 
Marne receives tliree tributaries — the Ourcq, 
from tho north, and tho Grand Morin and the 
Petit Morin, from the east. Towards the eastern 
borders of the Plateau of 8(3zunne lie JjOS Marais 
de St. Gond— ten miles long from east to west 
and a mile or two brood- the source of the Petit 
Morin, which has been converted into a drain 
to carry off the winters of tho marshes now in 
pnx'css of reclamation. 

The right half of the Allies* lino was based on 
the fortified lino Belfort- Verdun. The left 
half of their line extended from Verdun and the 
difficult country of tho Argonne and the 
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[Newspaper lUu^raliuns. 

FRENCH AEROPLANE BEING REPAIRED ON THE FIELD. 


Meuse to Paris — ^tho greatest fortress in tho 
world. Therefore both flanks were secure from 
being turned, and tho Gormans were reduced to 
the attempt to break the centre, while their 
right was exposed to an attack in flank. Their 
troops in this direction had made such enormous 
exertions during the last three weeks and their 
losses had been so heavy that they must have 
been brought perilously noivr exhaustion. Their 
linos of communication, stretching over 200 
miles to Brussels, must have presented many 
difficulties and many anxieties. Their whole 
Army was committed to a tactical effort 
abhorred of German theorists. From Frederick 
the Great, who declared that above all things 
it was necessary for tho Prussians to throw 
their greatest weight on their adversaries* 
wings, down to von Schlieffen, who points out 
that the effort against the Austrians at Sadowa 
was futile,, the envelopment of on enemy’s 
flank or flanks, not the breaking of his lino, hod 
been tho aim of German tacticians — Sedan, 
not Ligny, had been their ideal. Moreover, in 
this particular instance success against the 
Allies’ centre would not necessarily have been 
decisive. The Germans would still have Paris 
upon one flank and the French frontier fort- 
resses and armies upon the other flank ; and 
the Allies* linos of retreat across tho Seine were 
all open and offered the means of rallying 
further back. But for tho Germans defeat 
must inevitably mean that downfall which 


General von Bemhordi said must follow the 
failure of her bid for world-power. 

The Allies can face dofoalM. For Gennany a single 
defeat in a baiilo on the grand scale must now nioan final 
failure. She fights with every civilised nation praying 
for her downfall, and for tho obliteration of the perverse 
ambitions which have led her to plunge tho world into 
strife. . . . We note that tho Crown Prince's Army is 
bolinved to be near ChAlons, a place of evil omen for any 
Attila or his offspring. . . . Hero Attila was over- 
whelmed and bore prophots innumerable* have declared 
that some day Armageddon would be fought, ^t is being 
waged upon the very ground whoro Napoleon conducted 
his campaign of 1814, which still remains a moetorpioco 
of defensive strategy. Fdro-Champenoise . . . was the 
scone of tho famous resistance of a French force which 
refused to surrender to the Allies even when its general 
had delivoroti up his sword. The whole region is full of 
inspiration for the Army of Franco. {Th» Timai, 
September 9.) 

C 

The higher command on both sides took their 
soldiery into their confidence. Tho French 
officers were directed td explain to their men 
that the retreat from the Belgian frontier 
had been a stratogioal movement designed to 
gain time ; that tho plans of the Great General 
Btaff had now matured, and that the moment 
had arrived for decisive action. 

On September 6 General Jofire, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, issued an order to all the 
Fronch troops in the following terms : — 

At the moment when a battle on which the welfare 
of the oountry depends if about to begii^ I feel it incum- 
bent upon me to remind you all that this Is no longer the 
time to look behind. All our efforts must be directed 
towards attacking and driving back the enemy. An 
Army which can no longer advance must at all costs 
keep the ground it has won, and allow itself to be killed 
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on the spot rather than give way. In the pre^ont 
eiroomstanoes no faltering can bo tolerated. 

On the same date Sir John French issued 
the foll<^wing Special Army Order to the British 
troops 2 — 

After a most trying suiics of oiierations, mostly in 
retirement, whioh liavo been rendered necessary by I lie 
general Btrategio plan of the Allied Armies, the Briftsh 
forces stand to-duy formed in lino with their French 
ooinrades, reaily to attack the enemy. Foiled in their 
attempt to invest Taris, the Gormans have been driven 
to move in an easterly and south-easterly direction, witli 
the apparent intention of falling in strength on the 
.9th Froneh Army, in this operation they are exposing 
their right flank and their line of oommunications to an 
attack from the combined 6th French Army and the 
British forces. 

I call njmn the British Army in Franco to now show 
the enemy its power, and to push on vigorously to tlio 
attack beside the 6th French Army. 

1 am sure T shall not call upon them in vain, but that, 
on the contrary, by another inanifestation of the mag- 
nificent spirit which they have shown in the ]mst fort night . 
the 7 will fall on the enemy's flank with all their strength, 
and in unison with their Allies drive tliein 

On tlio entry of the victorious French into 
Vitry-lo-Fran 9 ois there was found in the house 
that had been occupied by the atiiff of the 8th 
Of^rinan Army Corps the following order signc‘d 
by latent. - General TtlllT von T»cht?rie tiiid 
Woideiibacli : — 

Vlitry-le- Francois, Sept. 7, 10..*i0 p.in. 

The object of our long and nrduoos inarches has lus'ti 
Aehievod. The jirincipal Frein*h troops have l>ts*n 
fonanl to accept buttle after having been eontiniiidly 
t‘on*ed bock. 'Phe great <le<*isioii is undoubtedly at 


hand. To-inorrow, therefore, the whole striMigth of tho 
Gorman Army, as well as all that of our .\rmy Corps, 
are bound to bo engaged all along the line from Paris to 
Verdim. To save tho welfare and honour of Germany 
1 oxpoot every olflcer and man, notwithstanding the 
hard and heroic fights of the last few days, to ilo his 
duty tmsw'erviiigly and to the lost breath. Kverythi.ig 
depends on tho result of to-inorrow. 

Both Annies — tho German arid tlio Fn'neJi — 
wore numbered from . tlie right. By tho 
morning of Sunday, September 0, tho Freneli 
1st and 2nd Annies, based on tho line Belfort- 
V'erdun, were facing tlio German 7th (von 
Beeringen) and 6th (Crown Prince of Bavaria) 
Armies in Alsoco and Lorraine. Tho extriMiio 
right of tho Freneli still clung to a corner of 
ALsaco, and thoir centre to Nancy, while the 
left of the 2nd Army lay east and north of 
V'erdim. 

During tho Battle of the Marne theses Gorman 
Annies attackc'd the French Armies oppostnl to 
them. At Xniioy, in particular, those attiu'ks 
were of a dasjierato nature. There was ii great 
unfortiiuHl gap between tho fortressi^s of Toul 
and Kpiniil, and tho object of this attack on 
Nancy was to penetrate lieliiud tho main French 
Army, so that a success on tho Plain of (Uuilons 
would enable the Genniuis to cut off the 2iid, 
3rd, and part of tho 4th French Armies, togf^^hor 
with the fortified line' Vcrdim-Toiil with its 
iriirrisons. 



MBA17X. 

The Foot du Moulin, destroyed by Freneh Bnginecrt. 


^Topual* 
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[Newspaper Illustrations, 

THB BRIDGE AT PONTOISB. 


C;oneral SiirmirH .Mrd French Army was burned 
on Verdun and tho Mciiso Heights. His right 
extended to a point north of Verdun and liis 
loft towards Bur-le-Duc. '.Phiis he faced west 
and stood btick to back witli tho 2nd French 
Army. The 3rd Gortnun Army (Crown I*rince) 
which harl poured westwards through Luxoin- 
burg and tumod south through the Argorme, 
now faced to attack the 3rd French Army, with 
the object of breaking tho French fortified lino 
Verdiin-Toul at FortTroyon and thus complete 
tho investment of Verdun. 

A glanco at the map of the districts adjacent 
to the frontiers conn non to Germany and France 
will show that all the railways which cross this 
frontier are led through the great French 
frontier fortresses and diverge again on both 
sid(». 

General do Langle’s 4th French Army was 
south of Vitry-le-KraiiQois, facing north. It 
stretched across uhnost the whole plain of 
Chalons, which had h«H‘n sele< 3 ted by the 
Germans for their principal efftirt, and it had 
for its chief opjioncntK the 4th German Army 
(Prince of Wiirternherg). 

Tho 3rd German Army (von JTausen’s Saxon 
Army) seems to have been much reduced by 
tills date. Most of its units reappeared later on 
tho eastern front. Tho gap thus created in tho 
German strategical lino had been tilled by 
von Billow in to 4iis left and by von 

Khick turning sharp to his left when almost in 
touch with the outer defences of I’aris, so as to 
clf>He in tm von Billow. 

General Foch*|^i^|owly formed 0 th French 


Army had just been brought up between the 
4th and 5th Armies. According to Tst Temps of 
September 5 itMield the line Camp do Mailly 
S^Kanne, but it is probablo that its left flank 
extended further west. Its principal opponent 
was tho 2nd German Army (von Billow). 

General d’Esp 6 r 0 y *8 6 th French Army held 
the line Esternay-Courtecon with ConneBu’s 
Cavalry on its left flank, while General Pan’s 
flth French Army, advancing from tho north 
of Paris, pushed eastward ^ith its right 
on the Marne, near Meaux, and its loft 
towards Betz. These two French Armies had 
for their chief opponent the 1 st German Army 
(von Kluck). Tho latter procoodod to act as 
if he hod only theso two armies to deal with, 
lie left the 2nd and 4th Reserve Corps on the 
east side of the Oiircq, between La For^ Milon 
and the Marne, facing west, to hold off the 
Uth French Army, while with the 4th, 3rd and 
7th Corps he advanced to Coulomrhiers, 
R 6 bais, La Fort 6 Gaucher, and points between 
that place and Montmirail, with the apparent 
intention of attacking the centre and left of the 
.5th French Army. It is dihicult to understand 
how any Gorman Gksneral could have come to 
consider the British Army a negligible quantity. 
It is true that for more than a generation the 
Germans had been engaged in persuading their 
fellow-countrymen, particularly their troops, 
that their own Army was very much superior to 
any other in the world. Being driven by 
necessity to adopt universal service, with a 
very sftori Colour- Service, they hod sought to 
establish tho groat superiority of the new 
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ayBtom by decrying the old. The volunteer 
lotig-etorvice Army of Britain was to them ii 
i-elic of tlie Dark Ages, and they never lost any 
opporl|piiity of deelaring that its olheors were a 
sport-loving bond of amatf>urs and its rank and 
file a mob of “ inei'oenarieH ** i*ecriiited by eriine 
and hunger from the dregs of the population. 
It is n;lated that when someone suggestetl to 
Bismarck that the British Army might bo 
landed in Gonnany, he very quietly replied : 
** If it does, 1 sliall ring for the police and have 
it locked up.** have related liow a general 
order issued by the Kaiser in August had 
described it as ** contemptible.** It had been 
forced to retreat from its position at Mens and 
luul been driven back for netirly a fortnight. 
'JViking one consideration with another, the 
German authorities seem to have concluded 
that the British Army really could be ruled out 
of the immediate problem. Anyone who has 
b(M.ui in touch with German thought for the 
lust generation must have observed in them the 
peculiarly Chinese characteristic of deciding 
tiiat a thing must he so bocaiAo they wish it to 
be so. On this occasion it was very incon- 
vonient for the Cerrnans that the British Army 
sliould be able to intervene in the approaching 
struggle, and, therefoi'c, of course, it could not 
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[UtutetiiHHhi & VndfriVooA 

LIVE SHBLI.S LEFT ON THE BATTLE- 
FIELD BY THE GERMANS IN THEIR 
RETREAT. 

do so. The only oMit‘r possible explanation 
is that the Oermiins hml to ** chaiico it.*' 
1'hert' was a gap between the 5th and 0th 
Fn^iich Armies, and the CcTiiianB proposed to 
hold off the latter while they enveloped the 



[^‘prJrf (itturml, 

GUN TRENCH AND SHELL CASES ABANDONED BY THE GERMANS. 
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left wing of the former, but the troops engaged 
in the latter operation would themselves be 
liable to an attack in flank by any troops which 
rniglit come up in the interval between the two 
French Armies. As a matter of fact at this 
moment the British Army, to tlie extent of 
five strong Divisions, with five Cavalry Brigades, 
was lying concealed by the Forest of Gr6cy 
from Villoneuve-le-Comte to Joiiy-le-Chateau. 
That von Kluck thought that there was at least 
a remote possibility of the intervention of the 
British is suggested by the fact that he des- 
patched his 2nd Cavalry Division towards 
Coulommiers, and his 9th Cavalry Division to 
a point west of Cr^y. Thus placed, the 
German horsemen should be able to notify the 
approach of any hostile troops from* the 
south-west. 

J'he battle may be said to have comtnonced 
with the advance of the 6th French Army 
against the Ouroq. The Germans consisted of 
tlireo First I^ine Divisions of the 2nd Corps and 
two Second Line Divisions of the 4th Reserve 
Corps. They held the plateau on the east bank 
of the Oureq, which here runs in a deep trench 
or ravine. They held most of tho villages 
on the plateau west of tho Oureq os advanced 


posts. The 6th French Array consistfkl of three 
** Active *’ and four Second Line Divisions, and 
had to capture tho villages on the west bank of 
tho Ouroq before they could proceeds to the 
attack of the enemy’s main position across the 
river. The flghting resolved itself into as many 
separate combats as there were villages held by 
the Gtomans, who, on being obliged to evacuate 
any point held by them, proceeded to set it on 
fire to postpone the enemy’s occupation, and to 
permanently deny to him any shelter it might 
afford. The other French Armies all became 
engaged in a series of furious, but practically 
stationary, combats, in which neither side 
mode any progress except on tho right of tiie 
3rd French Army, which was gradually pushed 
southwards along the heights of the Mouse. 

It was at this moment that the British con- 
tingent entered the fight and created a situation 
which was both dramatic and almost imme- 
diately decisive. It was organized in three 
Army Corps.* The First and Second consisted 
of the Ist and 2nd, 3rd and 5th Divisions, 
all of which fiad fought at Mons. Tho 

* Lleut.-nftii«nil W. V, 1*ult«ii«y took over tlm coiiiiuaud iif 
ttie Srd Corps Just (N>fore the coiniiioncement of the HtiUJe of 
the Marne. 



GERMAN SOLDIERS IN THEIR TRENCHES. 

1b the foregroBBd it an OBoer tnparintMiding tht tighting of • ouMhint gun. 
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! UiktcnvoiHi i Undvrwtft 

FRENCH ZOUAVES BURYING THE DEAD AFTER BATTLE. 


30 -callod 3rd Army Corps eonsistod of the 
4 til Division, most of which ^lud boon engii)^l 
on August 26, and the 1 9th Brigade, which 
hud been formed of battalions on the litu« of 
communication and rushed up to the front 
when.it w^as discovered that the enemy’s forces 
opposed to the Britisli at Moris were very much 
larger than had been anticipated. Thus the 
British Army may bo put down at five Divisions 
with five Brigades of (.Cavalry. These Divisions 
broke up /rorn their billets and bivouac^s at 
down on Sunday, September G, and advancing 
north-eastwards through the Forest of Crecy, 
drove in the enemy’s Cavalry J3i visions and 
Infantry Advance Cuanls. By niglitfid] they 
had established the^nseives on the line Dngriy- 
( 'oulommiers-Muison. “ [ should conceive it 
to have been about noon on September 6,” says 
Sir.lohn French, “ that the enemy realized the 
pow’crful tlireat that was being mode against 
the flank of his columns moving south-east.” 

On September 7 the British Army continued 
to drive the enemy in front of it, and by night- 
fall had reached the line of the Grand Morin ; 
and it may be noted that five Brit-ish Cavalry 
Brigades (45 Squadrons) engaged and defeated 
the 2nd, 0th, and Guard (German) Cavalry 
Divisions (72 Squadrons). 

The enforced retreat of the enemy’s Corps on 
the west uncovered the w'est flank of the troops 
operating against the 5th French Army, and 
obliged them to retreat, ho that by nightfall the 
5th hVench Army hod advanced up to the Grand 
Morin betwcMin Estemay and Tm Ferto CMiicher. 


Oil Seplornbor 7 (May*! Sir John Fronnh) both fcho r»tli 
atul 6th French AnnioH wore lienvily engaged on onr 
hank. Tho 2iul and 4ih Ilosorvu (Soriiiun Corps on the 
Oiiro(| \'igcirouNly oppoHod the iidvunco of tho French 
towardu that river, but did not prevent the 6th Army 
'from gaining fM>ino headway, the Gorinann ihemBelvon 
Mitfforing BorioiiH losHoti. Tiio Froiicii 5th Army threw 
tho enemy bock to the line of tho Grand Morin Hiver 
after inflicting Hovore Iobhon upon them. . . 

The enemy retreated before our adviiiici\ covered by 
liix 2nd and tMli niiil Guard Cavalry DiviMiotiH, which 
siifTereil Hovorely. 

Our Cavalry ocliul with great vigour, espefually 
Geiicrnl Do LinIo'h Tirignilo with tho 0th I«aiic«’>rH and 
iHlh lluHsars. 

On Monday, the 7th (Haye tliif ProHN Huroau), the 
(hu-rnanR coinineiicoil to retire townnlN the nortli*ea8t. 
'I'hia wnH the first time that these troope had turned bonk 
since their ititack at Mons a fortniglit befrin\ and, from 
n*pui’lH ntrfivod. ilio onier to ndroat w'iien ho close to 
Paris w'fis a bitter cli8api>oiiitment. From lettora found 
on the dfiul yien; is no clniibt that there was a general 
irii|iniHHion aiiiungst the enemy's troofMi that they wore 
iilMiut to enter Puris. 

'fho figliting furllitT (uwfc was everywhere 
furioiJH. Tho buttli' swayed backwards and 
forwards w'ith clitirge, coimter-chorge, and 
rally,” but with litt le definite result, except that 
a succession of determined assaults in the 
neighbourhood of Nancy were repulsed with 
heavy loss under the eyes of tho Kaiser, and 
tho right of the 3rd P'rench Army was pushed 
sufliciently south to enable tho Crown Prince 
to bombard Fort Troyon. Maubougo is re- 
ported to have fallen this day, and a number of 
German troops wore set free to reinforce their 
field armies ; but tho defence of the place had 
obstructed tho main lino of railway required 
for tho supply of von K1 lick’s Army, and its 
capture had only been cfr(*i;tf!)d with enormous 
losses. 
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iNewspap€f Ittustrations. 

BRITISH ARTILLERY PASSING THROUGH A VILLAGE. 


On Soptoinber 8 tho French 6th Army got 
to grips with tho Gorman Flank Guard on the 
Oiircf], and tho fighting became of the most 
sanguinary character. 

Tho British fought thoir way to tho line 
of tho Mamo and J^etit Morin from near 
Trilpf>rt to near T-a TnHoiro. 

Tho iMt Army Corps oncounterod stubborn ro^Mtanco 
nt Ln 'rr^toire (north of Rebaia). The onorny occupied 
H hI rong position arith infantry and guns on the northern 
bank of the Petit Morin River ; they were dislodged 
with considerable loss. Several machine guns and many 
prisoners wore captured, and upwanis of two hundred 
Gorman dooii wore left on the ground. 

The foroifig of tho Petit Morin at this point was much 
assistCNl by the Cavalry and the Ist Division, which 
crossed higher up tho stream. Later in the day a 
oountcr*attack by tho enemy was well repulsed by tho 
Ist Army Corps, a great many prisoners and some guns 
Again falling into our hands. . . .■ The 2nd Army Cor|)s 
onooiintorod considerable opposition, but drove baerk 
the enemy at all points with great loss, making con- 
sidorablo captures. 

The 3rd Army Cor|)s also drove bac^k considerable 
bodies of the enemy's infantry and mode some captures. 
— Sir John Frkxch. 

The 5th French Army, greatly assistc^d by 
the British o|)oration8, attacked the enemy 
fiercely, stormed J^ontniirail and two other 
villages by hand-to-hand fighting, and estab- 
lished itself on the Petit Morin. Tho flank of 
the 2nd German Army being now uncovered, 
was obliged to withdraw, and the 9th French 


Army was enabled to advance its left and 
centre to the line of tho Petit Morin. 

On September 9 the enemy had resigned him- 
self to the idea of a general retreat. He Ihen*- 
fore held La Fert/!-»ous-.louarro*8trongly, re- 
inforced his Flank Guard on the Ourcq, deli v<?red 
a number of furious counter-attoc^ks on tho 
6th French Army, and under cover of these 
demonstrations withdrew the whole of his 
west flank. Tho 0th JbVench Army Ras now 
in full possession of tho west bank. Tho 
fighting was of a peculiarly desperate character, 
but the French hold upon the positions they 
liod won was luishaken. At one spot the 
Gennans tried all day to complete a pontoon 
bridge. The French allowed the Gormans 
nearly to complete this, and then opened on it 
with their guns and destroyed it. Tho weather 
which up to now hod been [perfect, in fact, tor> 
hot, changed, and rain fell in torrents, accom- 
panied by a terrific wind. 

The 3rd Army Corps on the British left was 
unable to bridge the river at La Fort(^-BOus- 
Jouarre in the face of a strong rearguard with 
machine-guns, and, therefore, did not get across 
here until after nightfall, but it pushed a party 
across near Changis which established itself on 
the north bank iii the afternoon. The Ist and 
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2nd Army Corps had littlo diflficulty in driving 
in tho enemy's rearguards on the Petit Morin, 
whence they advanced upon Charly and 
Ch&teifU Thierry, where they forced tlie pas- 
sagos of the river and estahlishod themselves 
some miles to tho north. 

The advance of tho Ist and 2iid British Army 
Corps hud driven a wedge between tho Ceriiians 
on the Oureq and von Billow’s west flunk, and 
tho German Annies found thomselvos con- 
strained to give way in sections commencing 
from the west. Sir John French says : — 

During the day’s purmiit the enemy sufTored heavy 
loBB in killed and wounded, some hundreds of prism lurs 
fell into our hands and a battery of oiglib mochiiin Kuna 
was captured by the 2nd Division. . . . 

Tlie loft of the 6th French Army reached the ium'kIi- 
hourhood of GhAtoau Thierry after iiie most sovoro 
fighting, having driven the enemy completely north of 
tho river with great loss. 

The fighting of this Army in the ncighboiirhotHt of 
Montmirail was very Hovere. 

As an example of the spirit which inspired 
our Allies the following translation of the 
Ordro du Jour published on September 9 after 
the battle of Montmirail by the Coiimmndcr of 
the French 6th Army is given : 

SuldioTM, — Upon the memorable fioldn of Montmirail, 
of Vaiicimmps, of Champaubort, which a century ngo 
witnessed the victories of our ancestors over UlUeher's 
rnisHians. your vigorous ofTonsive has triumphoil t>ver 
the resistance of tho Uuriiiuiis. Hold on iii- lliuiks, his 
centre broken, the oiioiiiy is now rotroatiiig towards 
east and north by forced marches. 'I’ho tnoHi rcnowiKsi 


army corps of OKi PruNsiH, the contingents of Westphalia, 
of Hanover, of Brandenburg, linvo retinni in haste 
before you. 

Thu first success is no more tliaii a prelude. The 
enemy is shaken, but not yet tle(‘isively beaten. 

You have stili to undergo Hevrn» hoidshins, to make 
lung marohoH, to fight hard battluM. 

May the image of our country, soilml by barbarians, 
always remain beforo your eyes. Never was it more 
necessary to sacrifice all fur lier. 

Saluting tlio heroes who have fallen in tho fighting of 
tho lost few days, my thoiighta turn to wants you — the 
victors in tho next bailie./ 

Forwanl, soldiors, for Franco I 

MnntmirHil, Sept om her 9. 1914. 

Qeni*ral Cominnndiiig the Vth Army, 
Franchkt d’Esperky. 

The 3rd French Army, attacked in front, 
flank, and nw, waa vi^ry hard prc'ssed tliw day, 
but managed to holii out. On the Kn*iicli 
right (or east fiwe) a ntimhor of assaults div 
livered by the (jlormanH were repulsed, and some 
slight advaiure \vas made. Wo may huhjkm;! 
that the German attiu^ks in thc*se parts wen* 
dc:!signed to concc^al the transference of troops 
from Alsace- JiOrraitie to the \vi»«t flank. Hen% 
alsi>, were (M>nwiitratcHi tlie troops set frini by 
the fall of Maiibeiige and others which had 
hitherto been holding such pliu'cs as Amiens 
and Arras. 

On Thursday, Die lOih, the 1st German Army 
Iwat a hasf.y retreat, which ohligt^d tladr 2nd 
Army to conform. Tho Britisli Army led the 
pursuit in oclieloii from tlie riglit — that is to 
say, fho 1st Army Corps from (’liatenii Thierry 



FRENCH OUTPOSTS. 

Thu Photograph Ib typical of the Plain of Ghampa|na. 
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iva« the most advanced, while the 2nd Army 
Corps followed to tho left rear of the Ist, and 
tho 3rd Army Corps from Ln Fert6“S0ns- 
Joiiarro followed to the left rear of the 2nd. 

'riii! aflvunco wan resumed at daybreak oti tho lOili 
up to the lino iif tho Ourcq (which here runs oast and 
west), opposed by ntroiig rearguards of all arms. Tho 
ist and 2nd Corps, ossisted by tho Cavalry Division on 
the right, tho and fith (Javalry Diigados on tho left, 
drove the enemy noi'lliwurds. Thirteen guns, seven 
machine guns, about 2,0U0 prisoners, and quantities of 
transport fell into our hands. The enemy left many 
dead on the fluid. On this day the French fith and 6th 
Armios hud little opposition.— Sra John FnENcn. 

It was ruining in torrents and tho roa<ls were 
had going. Tho Cermans had got their heavy 
guns away tho ovening before, but ovon so it is 
wonderful that thc;y should have succeodod in 
saving thorn. 

I'ho retreat of tho Germans on the 9th had 
evidently betai on ref i illy prepared, and the lost 
of their infantry escorting their guns wore 
hurried away in motor cars. 

The 0th French Army, and what had been 
von Khick’s flank guard, moved rapidly to- 
wards tho lino Conipidgno-Soissons ; tho 5th 
French Army reached tlie Marne from Chateau 
Thierry to Dormans. By nightfall f.lio left of 
the 0th French Army had followed in echelon 
to tho right roar of tho 6th Army, and the centre 
of the 0th French Army had driven the Prussian 
Guard Corps into the marshes of St. Gond, 
while its right was still engaged in a furious, 
but practically stationary, combat between 
Fero>Chami)enoise and Mailly-le-Camp. 

The unfortunate Prussian Guard set out to 
retreat a(;ro:(s tho swamps by the four tracks 
which lead across them northwards, but just 
at this tinie it came on to rain, and men, 
1101*806 and guns were said to have been en- 


gulfed in considerable numbers. This corps 
d*t:lilc had siifTered heavily, and achieved little 
during tho whole campaign. It is true that 
they broke tho French lino on the San:A>re on 
August 22, but they hero encountered the 
formidable Algerian Corps, and, like their 
opponents, suffered terribly. On August 26 
they were employed against the British at l^e 
Catcau, and were decimated. Three days later 
they were assailed by the 6th French Army 
and flung back at Guise. By the time they 
emerged from the slough of St. Gond they wore 
little but tho wrecks of the proud Corps which 
hud loft Berlin five weeks before with such 
confident anticipations of adding to its laurels. 

On the plain to the east a violent engagement 
raged, in which, however, the French made 
little progress. Here both sides' sought to 
advance, each in turn attacking the other’s 
trenches at tho point of the bayonet. Back- 
wards and forwards swayed this deadly, hand-to- 
hand conflict, in which an observer estimates 
tho Gormans lost^from 15,000 to 20,000 deoil 
alone. 

Many of iho onoiny wore killcMl and wounded, and tha 
nutnorous thick woods which dot tho country north of 
the Marno are filled with Qonnan Htrugi^lors. Must of 
thorn appear to have been without food for at least two 
days, liulood, in this area of operations the Uernians 
s'^em to be demoralized and inclined to surrender in 
small parties, and the goncral situation 'appears to be 
most favourable to the Allies. 

Much brutal and senseless damage has been done in 
the villttgos oRCiipiod by the enemy. Property has been 
wantonly destroyed, pioturos in tho ch&ifcaux havo boon 
rippod up, and tho houses generally pillagetL It is 
stated on iiiiimpoachablo authority, also, that the iiihuhi- 
lants have been much ill- treated. 

Tntoresting incidents have occurred during the 
flgiiting. On the 10th, port of our 2nd Army Ct>r|)s 
ndvancing north found itself marching parallel with 
another infantry force at sumo little distance away. At 
first it was thought that this was another British unit. 

c 



REMAINS OP A GERMAN ENTRENCHMENT NEAR THE MARNE. 
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THB MARNE. 

**We harried them before the croMied end drowned them during it." 
(See page 77.) 


After some tinio, liowuvitr. il wiis discovored that it whs 
li body of Germans retroaiiiig. Measures were prninptly 
taken to head off the enemy, who were HiimuiudiMl uiirl 
trapped in a eunken road, whore over 400 nioii sur> 
rendsOed. 

On the 10th a small party of Krench iintlt;r a non- 
commissioned officer was cut off and surrounded. After 
a desperate resistance it was decided to go on fighting 
to tho end. Finally the n.c.o. and one man only were 
left, both being wounded. The Gormans came up and 
shouted to thorn to lay doMm their arms. Tho Gurman 
commander, however, signed to them to keep their 
arms, and then asked for permission to shako hands with 
the wounded non-commissioned officer, who was carried 
off on his stretcher with his rifle by his side. 

Tho arrival of the reinforcements and tho continued 
advance have delighteil the troops, who are full of zeal 
and anxious to press on. 

Quite one of tho features of tho campaign, on our side, 
has been the success attained by the Royal Flying 
Corps. In regard to the collection of information it is 
impossible either to award too much praise to our 
aviators for the way they have carried out their duties 
or to over-estimate the value of the intelligence oollecttMi, 
more eqiecially during the recent advance. In due 
oouree. certain examples of what has been effected may 
be ^leoiffed and the far-reaohing nature of the results 
fuUy explained, but that time has not yet arrived. 
That the services of our Flying Corps, which has reallv 


IxHMi on trial, nrt\ fully appreriatud by our AIUch is 
shown by tho following meHsngii from the Commander- 
in-Chiof of tin' Frfni'h AriiiioH received on the night of 
Stjptemher tt by Fielil- Miirshal Sir John French ; 

** Pleasi' express most particularly to Marshal French 
my thanks for servieii.s rendered on every day by tho 
English Flying Corps. Tho proriKion, exactitude, and 
regularity of tho nows brought in by its members are 
ovidencH) of their perfect organization and also of the 
perfect training of pilots anil observers.** 

To give a rough idea of the amount tif work carried 
out it is Biiincienl to mention that, during a period of 20 
days up to Boptomher 10, a daily average of mure tlian 
nine roconiiaiHiiaiice fliglits of over 100 miles each has 
been iiiainiainod. 

'flic constant object of our aviators has been to effect 
the accurate location of the enemy’s forces, and. inci- 
dentally — since the operations cover so large an area— 
of our own units. Nevertholoss, tho tactics adopted for 
dealing with hostile aircraft are to attack them instantly 
with one or more British machines. I’liis has been so 
for successful that in five cases Gorman pilots or obser- 
vers have btien shot in tho air oi^ tlioir maiihines brought 
to the ground. As a oonsequonoe. the British Flying 
Corps has suoooeded in establidiing on individual 
aw^endancy which is as sorviooable to us as it is ilamaging 
to the enemy, llow far it Is due to this oouso it is not 
possible at present to ascertain defliiit-ely. but the foot 
remains that the enemy have recently become much 
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less eiitorpriuing in thnir fiightfi. Something in the 
dircclioii of the nioetory of the air hon alroaily been 

gHIlKHl. 

In pursuance of the principle that the tiinin object 
of military aviators is the collection of infornintion 
hoinb-dropping has not been indulged in to any great 
(•xteiit. On one occasion a petrol bomb was success' 
fully exploded in a German bivouac at night, while, 
from a diary found on a dead German cavalry soldier, 
it has been discovenHl that a high explosive bomb 
thrown at a cavalry column from one of our aeroplanes 
struck an ammunition wagon. Tlio resulting explosion 
killofl 16 of the onoiny.- An “ Eye-witnkss ** on Sir J. 
Krtmcli’s Staff. 

As the 1st and 2nd Gorman Armies were now in full 
rolrrat, this evening marks the end of the battle which 
])rncticnlly commenced on the morning of the Gth 
iii.stiuit ; and it is at this point in tho operations that I 
nm concluding the present dispatch. 

Although 1 deeply regret to have had to report 
heavy losses in killed and woundod throughout these 
operations, I do not think they have been excessive in 
view of the magnitude of the groat fight, tho outlines of 
which I have only been ahlo very briefly to describe, 
and the demoralization anil loss in killed and wounded 
which are known to have boon claused to the enemy by 
tho vigour and severity of the pursuit. 

Tn concluding this dispatch I must call your Lordship’s 
specinl attention to tho fact that from Sunday, 
August 22, up to 'tho present date (September 17), from 
Mono back almost to the Seine, and from the Some to 
the Aisrie, the Army under my command has been 
ceoseloHsly engag«Nl without one single day’s holt or rest 
of any kind. — Sin John Fkknch. 

Tho Oiircq llowa from eant to wont a« for oh 
T.n ¥ov\6 Milon, and thence south. It was along 
thin north and south stretch that von Klucl^’s 
flank guard had stood. '*Jn the early 
morning of the llth^* says Sir John French, 
** the further pursuit of the enemy was ooin- 
mencod ; and the three Corps crossed the 
Oureq praotioally unopposed, the Cavalry 
reaching tho lino of the Aisne River ; tho 3rd 


and 5th Brigades south of SoiHSons, the 1st, 
2nd, and 4th on tlio high ground at Couvrelles 
and Cirsouil.’* 

From the Oureq to the Aisno the British 
pursuit was so hot that tho enemy found 
it all he could do to keep ahead of it, and 
that any attempt at resistance meant annihila- 
tion or capture ; and it is here in particular that 
an acknowledgment is duo to the Air Service. 
It would often have been impossible to say 
whether a position was or was not held in 
strength ; in which case, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, it would have boon necessary to 
halt and make some sort of reconnaissance, or 
take some action to force tho enemy to show 
his hand ; hut as our airmen kept our leadc^rs 
constantly informed of what they had in front 
of them, it was always safe to rush any position 
which the airmen reported was not held in 
force. An acknowledgment must also be made 
to the Army Sorvice Corps ; its work throughout 
tho operations was really wonderful, for the 
men wore kept fully supplied, and that, <is we 
know, goes such a long way towards keeping 
up the ollicioncy of troops ; in fact, both these 
branches of the British Service commanded 
the unbounded -ad miration of our AUies. 

On Friday, tho 11th, but littlo uppoaition was met with 
by us along any port of our front, and the direction of 
advance waa, for tho puipoee of cooperating with our 
Allies, turned slightly to the north-oast. The day was 
spont in pushing forward and in gathering in various 
hostile detachments, and by nightfall our forces had 
reached a line to the north of the Oureq extending from 
‘ Oulchy-le-ChAteau to Long Pont. On this day there 
was also a general advance on the part of the French 
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along their whole line, which ended in Biibstnntial 
Bticoess^ in one portion of the field Duke Albroclil of 
Wilrtemberg’a Fourth Army being driven bock acro»a 
tJie Snulx. and olROwhoro the whole of the corpn artillery 
of a Gorman corps being oaptiirod. Several Gortnan 
colours alA> were taken.' 

It was only on this day that the full extent of the 
victory gained by the Allies on the 8tli was appreciated 
by them, and Uie moral elToot of this success bos been 
enormous. . . . 

It seoms probable that the Germans not only expected 
to And that the British Army was beyond the power of 
Assuming the offensive for some time, but oount^ on tho 
French having been driven book on to the line of tho 
jSi'ine ; and that, though surprisod to And the latter 
moving forward against them after they had crossed tho 
Marne, they vrere in no wise deterred from making a 
great effort. — “ Eyowitnoss ** on Sir J. French's Staff. 

Since the 10th the whole of the German right wing has 
fallen bock in considerable disorder, closely followed by 
tho French and British troops. Six thousand prisoners 
And 15 guns were captured on tho 10th and lllh. and 
tho enemy is reported to bo continuing his retirenicnt 
rapidly over tho Aisiie. evacuating the Soissons region. . . 

While the Gorman right wing has thus boon driven 
back and thrown into flisorder. the French Armies further 
to the oast have been strongly engaged with tho Gurinati 
centre, which hod pushed forward os far as Vilry. Ho. 
tween the 8th and 10th our Allies wore unable to make 
much impression west of Vitry. On tho lltli. however, 
this fiortion of tho German ^my began to give way. and 
eventually abandoned Vitry. whore the enemy's line of 
battle was forming a salient under tho impulso of French 
troops hotwoon tho upper Marne and tho Mouse. Tho 
French troops ore following up the enemy and are 
<lriving portion of his forces northwards towards Uio 
Argonne forest country. — P rrbs HtniRAU. 

Tho Gth Fronch and British Armies reached 
the Aiane west and ottst of Soissons on the 12th. 
followed by the 6th, 9th, 4tli, and 3rd Freiieli 


Armies in echelon fnun the loft. Tho ofTieial 
communique issued at Paris at midnight said : 

In the coiitre the Gorman Annies ore ooni inning 
their movenicnt of rotn^at. Wo have orossotl the Marne 
between Epernny and Vitry.Io.Frnnf^ni8. 

On our right wing also the on my 1 eg in to ndire to- 
day. and have abandoned the I'tniniry ntiind Nancy. 
We have ro-occupied Lun^villo. 

Ill spite of the fatigue caiiscsi by five days' incessant 
Agliting. our troops are Htreiiiioiidy pursuing the oneiiiy in 
their general retreat, which appears to bo more rapid 
tiian ilioir advance. A cert lin points it was so pre- 
cipitate that our troops have collected in tho German 
hooilqiiartors. notably at Monlinirail. maps, docuiniuits, 
and personal paper-i ubandouod by tho eiioiuy. os well ns 
parcels and letters lenoiveil or ready for posting. 

Everywhere. parluMiliiriy around FruinuntuNres, tho 
enemy has ahaiidoncd batt uies of howit/.t>rs and nuiiihers 
of atnmiinition wagons. 

The prisoners give a strong impression of starvation, 
overwork, and depression. The horses are particularly 
exhausted. 

Tho onforcod retreat of the Crown Priiire's 
Army caino just in limo to save K<irt 'rroyon, 
and perhaps Vordiin as well. It was afterwards 
aseortaiiiod that Fort Troyon was in i’jutrvmin. 
The fort itself had beim hhIiummI to a heap of 
ruins, and its garrison to 44 men with four 
Bt^rvicreahlo guns. With the iristanco of St. 
Miliiol before us. it sc^ems )>robal)1f) that if tlm 
(jormans had succcM^ded in breaking through 
at Fort Troyon. and in eutting oiY Verdun, they 
would have maintaiia^d their position ; in whieli 
case, of course, Vcwdiiii would liavi^ fallen. th«> 
whole probloin of supplying tlio Cerman Armies 
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would liave been inunensoly simplified, and a 
f)ivot of manmuvre which might yet prove 
inmlttable — not to mention tho largo numbers 
of men that would have been captured — ^would 
have been lost to the Allies. There was no 
real victory until all danger to the frontier 
fortresses had been eliminated. 

On this day the French had the great satis- 
faction of retaking Lun6ville, a town of 20,000 
inhabitants near tho Gonnan frontier, which had 
bt^^n occupied by the Germans since August 22. 
In fairness to tho Gormans it should be stated 
that they had neither bombarded the place nor 
ill-trcatod tho inhabitants. 

'rhe recapture of Lun6villo goes further to 
suggest that Gennan troops were being with- 
drawn from this wing to reinforce the German 
right, and there is no doubt that all the German 
troops that could bo spared from- Belgium were 
hastening south. This fact was discovered 
by King Albert, who made a sortie from Ant- 
werp, which coiisiderabl}* ulanned the Germans 
for the safety of thoir communications. 

Thus ended the Battles of the Marne. The 
German offensive had failed, and with it ail 
prospects of final success, for, as von Caemmorer 
said a generation before the war, an offensive 
which has to retrace its steps before the 
gates of Paris, ol cannot even reach them, 
means a complete fiasco of the whole 
enterprise.” 

in many instances the German higher loading 


had proved itself really brilliant. For instance, 
tho conception, organization, energy, and 
execution of the advance to, and the retire- 
ment from, the Marne, compel our adipiration ; 
but those things leave us all the more astonished 
at the palpable blunders which the Kaiser’s 
chiefs committed in other directions. Those 
which preceded the battle have been men- 
tioned already — to them we may add the adop- 
tion of too many tactical objectives in the 
battle itself. Thus, at one and the same time, 
they tried to turn the left flank of the 5th 
French Army, and to break through at Vitry- 
le-Francois, at Fort Troyon, and at Nancy. 
In tactics as in strategy they attempted too 
much at once, witli tlie result that they were 
stronger at Nancy and in the direction of Fort 
Troyon than was necessary to pin tho enemy 
in those parts of tho field to his ground, and 
not strong enough either towards Coulommicrs 
(where it w'oa necessary that they should main- 
tain their position) or towards Vitry-le -Fran- 
cois (where they desired to break the enemy’s 
line). The fact* is they excelled in dealing with 
material factors, but they lacked insjiiration. 
They could neither gauge the spirit of the 
enemy’s troops nor penetrate tho mind of tho 
enemy’s general. The w^ord ” Grand Tactics ” 
had no moaning for them. Their training soei ns 
to have made their minds as precise, but also 
as wooden, as their manoeuvres. 

Some day, when criticism the Allied 
operations becomes permissible, critics will 
suggest that Gk^neral .Toffre lacked enterprise. 
They will say that he should have retired still 
further — ^perhaps oven to the line Orleans- 
Novors-Dijon-Langres-Epinal — ^in order to im- 
pose upon the enemy longer marches and longer 
communications ; to induce the enemy to 
weaken himself by sending detachments to 
attack Paris and the fortress group Verdun - 
Toul ; and to give the Allies time to develop 
their resources. They will also suggest that the 
force which he allotted to his counter-stroke 
at the Mamo — ^the 0th French Army— rwas too 
weak to achieve much — ^they will say it would 
have been better to liavc placed the 9th French 
Army with the 6th. The first criticism 
assumes that a prolonged retreat would have 
had no very serious effect upon the Allied 
Armies and upon France, her friends and those 
neutrals who were waiting ” to laish to the 
rescue of tho conqueror.” It forgets, too, that 
the fall of the frontier fortresses must iiave 
ensued and would have opened shorter and 
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bettor railway coiniiuiiiicaiions with (lorinaiiy 
and would have iiniiiotisoly simplified the supply 
probleyi of the Gerinan Army. TJie sec-ond 
criiioistu loses sight of the fact tliut to have 
wenkoiied the Allied line in order to strengthen 
its decisive counter-nltnek would have been to 
take the serious risk of the Allies’ line lK*ing 
pierced. Since it was the Gerinniis and not the 
Allies who were? pri*ssi‘d for time, it was (leiier.il 
Jofl're’s business not to run any eonsiderablc^ 
risks in the elTort to gain eonsuk'rable successes. 
If he could gain time h(‘ would gain all. I’lmt 
he achieved his object is now clear. 

As lor the troops Iheinselves, a coinparixui 
is easily instituted. At Mons four llritish 
DivisiotLS beat off the at lacks of eight (.MTinan 
Di\ 'isions. At Couloinmiers and lai Fcrte 
Gauclwr four Gorman Divisions wei’c imme- 
diately crumpled up by the onslaught, of five 
British Divisions -comment is superfluous. 

In a letter found on a dead German oflicer 
oiM'urs the remark, “ German infantry and 
cavalry w’ill not attack Ktiglish infantry and 
cux alry at close (piarlcrs. 'riieir fire is murder- 
ous. The only way to attack the] a is with 
artillery.** 

As for tho French, ** the immediate interest to 
us,” said the Military Correspondent of The 
TimcH on October 7, “is the proof which this 


battle affords of the eapat*ity of the French 
l(Miding, ami of the n\solution of the French 
troops. For a fortnight the Fi’ciich Ariniea 
had been iu rt'treat. No Army likes to retreat, 
and a French Army least of all. Yet directly 
<’«f*nt‘ral .lotTrc called upon his lieutenants they 
responded nobly, and the leading of the various 
Armies by their commanders is deserving of the 
highest praise. 'I'Ik* German .Armies in their 
full eanM'i* of \ ictory wen* immediately chocked, 
siubhornly foiiglit , and rapidly driven hack with 
hc*avy loss. . . . 'fhe Germans hoped to obtain 
a. decisive \ictory. They siilY(*r(*d, on tlie 
contrary, a seven* defeat. 

“ The French Armies, in the batt le of the 
Marne, perforiiu*d prodigies of valour, and 
t'hanged tho aspect of tlu^ eampnigii. The 
Fri*nch statf and cominands gave to the world 
a convincing j)roof of their worth and com- 
petence. 'Fhe eaviilry were act i v<^ and atidncioiis. 
The famous ‘ 75 * shuttereil the Gorman 
infantry and ovorw'lielmed the German guns. 
Till* French infantry fought with all their 
legendary dash, and wi*re not to be denied with 
the bayonet. All the < iermaii .Armies in Franco 
wiTO in line and bent iipcui lietory. It was a 
fair Held with no favour. 'I'hi* g»>od ordering 
of the battle, its im*tliodieal cominct by the 
French Army crominamh^rs, and the wif- 
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sacrificing of Franco's gallant Holdiers brought 
victory to the French stiindards. Franco has 
every reason to bo proud of the splendid valour 
of her sons.’* 

The effect of the news of the victory on the 
French population cannot be better deserribed 
than by the following extracts from 2'he Timva 
Special Correspondent on the extreme right 
of the French Army,” dated Dijon, Septem- 
ber 12; — 

We ronchod Paris ... on Thursday (Sopt. 10) 
morning . . . started again at midniglit, and did not 
get to Dijon till 12.30 next day (Fruiay. Sept. 11) . . . 
Hetwoon Paris and Dijon wo stopped at practinUiy 
evGty station. The I rain, whic^h was just about half a 
kilometre (550 yards) in length, was packed. . . . 

Wo wifro not at heart a cheerful crowd. Many of ua 
had come long distances, some even from America. . . . 
Except in the deserted streets of Paris ... 1 have never 
M*en Buoli uniform sadness on so many faces at once, 
'rho women especially, bravely as they tried to face 
their griefs and their anxieties, kind ami helpful as they 
were to one another and the liny babies that soino of 
them had with them, wore indescribably pathetic. 

Those people were not refugees like the trainloads one 
bnd seen lately in Belgium and Holland. They were 
going to the scene of the war instead of away from it. 
Most of tliom wore reservists and their wives and chil- 
dren. bound for tlieir old homos near the various heod- 
cpiarters to which the men hori b©**** called up. Some 
of them wore nurses of the Croix llfuige. middle-aged 
women and quite young girls ; some were uii their way 
to visit wounded relationk. Each and all carried the 
sumo lu'Hvy burden. Not one but many of those near 
and dear to them wore at the front. They knew in 
some cases that they were already among the dead or 
wounded or missing. Generally they knew nothing 
except that, if they were still olive, they were there 


somewhere on one of the many battlofields on Iho lung 
lino of the Allies* front, face to face with the cnoiny and 
doAtli. 

We mo«lo many friends of different conditions in life 
during the slow hours between dawn ond midday, and 
all hofi the samo story to tell. Hut there was no need 
tfi ask. It was written in their faces. The natural 
vivacity of these sorrowing women of France was gone. 
They talked, when they did talk, cpiietly and sadly, nnd 
of only one subject. More often they sat ';^ith unseeing 
eyes, looking far off into the darkness of the unknown 
futiim. fearful of the fate that waited for tho men by 
their sides, and of the ruin nnd suffering that threatened 
their homos and their children. Tho tragedy that has 
brought sorrow to the women of half the world hod come 
upon them with the siiddotuioss of a bomb from a Taiibe, 
and some of them wore wounded and all were stuniiod 
by its effect. 

'riiut was when we were still in the dark| about tho 
result of tho great battle that hod begim to rage on the 
left wing near Paris, before the German retreat began. 
On the second day of our stay in Dijon there was a 
sudden change in the omotiuiinl atmosphere. Directly 
I loft the hotel in tho evening I felt that goufl news had 
come. Relief and happiness were in tho air. In the 
newspaper ofllces. where tho daily news of tlie wor is 
posted up. the look of tho people was absolutely different. 
Fur the moment personal griefs and losses were forgotten. 
General Joffro's general order of September 1 1 had been 
published to the troops, and from them the nows hod 
spread so quickly that in half an hour everyone seemed 
to know what h^ happened. 

It was the first real success of the war. the first time 
sinee its very early days that the French had begun to 
lose the feeling of apprehension produced in their minds 
by the steady retreat of tho Allied troops from the 
Belgian frontier, after the battles of Charleroi ond Mons. 
Even the ofllcars at Dijon were affected by it. Up till 
then, though they spoke confidently enough of eventual 
success, the subjeot uppermost in their minds and their 
conversation was the wonderful perfection of the German 
organization. That waa a nightmare wliich th^ bad 
not so far bean able to diake off. Now suddenly it was 
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H^ne. Tn a day it had bocoiiu; o\ iflunt that Ffrul'c and 
F^ngland had tlioir organization iws wi«ll as tlio coinnioii 
enomy# and that tho strategy of the Allied forces wns 
baginning at lost to tell. And tho roally hopeful sign of 
it all wAb . . . tho . . . way in which Dijon and Franco 
received tho good nows. . . . There was no . . 
hysterical oxcitomont, but only a moro tleienniiKMl 
resolution to see tho thing through to tho end, a Ktrengtli- 
cning of the national spirit of unity and a fuller reali- 
zation of tho value and sincerity of tho allinnee with 
England and the Hno fighting qualities of our triMips. 

, . . Thoy ore taking tho ups and downs of tho war 
with a quiot and lovol-heiuled rosohuioii that surpriNcs 
even their own critics. . . . That, as well ns their x'ahiur 
and fighting skill, makes them an ^lly in whom wo may 
havo double confidence. Tho French are friemis worth 
having. 

The incidonts of tho bnttlo winch havi? c(»Min 
to our knowledge an? so discoiinectod^ and so 
very much fuller of some |iarts of tho siriigglo 
than of others, that to include them in any 
general description of tho conflict is not only 
to overload tho narrative with detail, but to 
present a very distorted impression of tho 
fighting as a whole. And yet these details 
permit us a peep behind tho scenes ; they bring 
us more in touch with tho human side of war ; 
and give us a sonso of a more intimate know- 
ledge of the sort of thing modern fighting really 
is. I'ho incidents in the Battle of tho Ouref]| 
and in the British Advance descriljcd hero are 
compiled from the narratives of eyo-witnosst's. 

General Pau’s 6th Army advanced «ni«twiirds 
against tho Ourcq, with its right on the .Marne, 
and its left towards Betz. The German guns 


Merc in action across tho river, some miles to 
tiu* French front. Th«»ir shells were falling in 
the field just heyond jMcuux. From the rise 
that overhangs the little town looking towanis 
thc‘ valley, white puffs of smoke in the air 
betrayed tho bursting shrapnel. Tronicndous 
explosions of liigh-explosive shells, followed 
by elniuls of greasy black smoke, flung fountains 
of mud to the sky. devastated tlie fanniioustfs, 
and set the liaystaeks in tliiines. 

In one part of the tield a French battery s«*t a 
sugar refinery on lire, unfortunate tk*r- 

inan garrison was trap[MMl, ami tho iiieii, 
attempting to jump out of the windows, were 
shot down by tho Freiicli infantry, which hud 
got within elr>se range. It is said that scarcely 
200 of the 2,000 Germans in and aliout the 
building eseapetl. The Freiieli infantry, lying 
close in its trenches, ))rohahly suffered little. 

Elsewhere, wide open country spread before 
the French in g<‘ntle undiilatioiis, covered with 
grc*en fields and stiihhle, iiitersporHod with 
farmhouses and ctipsos of big tret*s. Field 
glassc'S revealed thc» figures of French soldii^ra 
iiiuviiig a<*ross the open — disappearing and re- 
ap{)eariiig. and there a cloud of oily, 

yellowish smoke bt‘t rayed the bursting (»f a big 
shc‘11. Haystac*k.4 wt?rc burning in the Fivnch 
lines. Away on the liorizon, touards the 
Geriunn artillca'y position, a big farmhouse, or 
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porhiips it was a whole village, was burning 
brightly. Tlie landscape was dotted by bum- 
ing hoiiiestoarls and hayricks. 

The town of Moaux itself was a scene of ruin — 
housi‘8 wrecked, the bridge destroyed. Shells 
were bursting overhead and aeroplanes were 
circling in the blue. The road to the east was 
strewn with the bodies of Zouaves, Turciis, 
French rifleinc'n, grey-clad Germans, and 
slaugl itercd 1 k irscvs. 

Some four miles cast of Meaux the ground 
rises steeply to the north, and is covered with 
trees. Jit>yond the woods were broad, undu- 
lating stretches of cultivation, dotted with 
farmsteads ; under the screen of the trees the 
Gernians hud levelled gun-platforms. Near the 
crests of the rises were the trenches, extending 
for lu'arly a mile parallel with the edge of the 
wood. 'J’ho position w’as skilfully chosen, with 
a good field of fire to front and lianks. The 
French had attacked these trenches from the 
north-west, scourging the enemy’s lines with 
shrapnol. Covered by this fife tho infantry 
advanced against tho trenches, but it W’os not 
till late on Sunday that tho resistance began to 
weakiMi. 

On Monday, September 7, tho fighting on 
the Oiireq was again vxtrcarioly severo. There 
was a great deal of bayonet work, and tho 
eolours of tlie Magdeburg (German) Regiment 
were captured in a terrible m616c, in which 
the lieutenant colour -bearer was killed, to- 


gether with a nuiiiber of men who had attomptod 
to defend the flag. 

Tho fighting was from village to village, tho 
Zouaves and the Turcos having their All of 
bayonet Avork. I'he whole landscape was 
full of biuming villages, farms, and haystacks, 
from which eoliiinns of smoke and flying sparks 
rose up and sia'eud out in a dense dark pall ovct 
the blue sky. Kverywhere the ground was 
strewn w ith (jiernian w'oundcHl ancJ dc^id ; in 
some pliwes thejr lay in heaps. But tho 
enemy’s machine guns took a heavy loll of the 
French- -their lire was held to the last, and 
then op(‘ned witli annihilating eflect. The 
French Jc»ss( s ap])ear to have been ('.specially 
heavy at lin^gy and Periehard, wln're then3 
was some very heavy fighting The French 
infantry was located by a German airman, 
and came under a very severe lire of all 
sorts. 

When darkness fell each night the country- 
side was lit by burning villagers flaming more 
furiously at every puff of wind. It was during 
these hours, and by the light r>f burning 
homesteads, that the Germans eollc^eted their 
dead, piled (hem into great heaps on pyn^s of 
wood, Haturated them with paralTin, covered 
them with straws and cremated them. 

On Tuesday, September 8, the English left, 
with some heavy butteric's, eame up to the help 
of tho French near Meaux and shellj>d liie high 
grcjuiid west of the junction of tlie Ourcq and 
the Marne. Tho road liere is linc'd w^ith 
]3urti(.’iilarly large Lombardy poplars ; and the 
country beyond consists of orchards and copses 
and acres of rolling wrheat land studded with 
patches of potatoes and maize. The position 
soon became an indescribable scene ofirnaqgled 
bodies, shattered guns, and sx>lintered and 
uprooted trees. 

On tho 0th, near Meaux, a French battery 
was shelling tho enemy across the river. The 
scene is thus described in The Times of Septem- 
ber 12 ; — 

Smock, Bituick, Hinock, smock go the French guns; 
and then, o few seconds lotor, four white mushrooms of 
smoke spring up over the far woods and slowly the pop, 
pop, pop, pop of the distant explosions comes book to 
you. But now it is the Ooriiian gutmers* tium. Bang 
go his guns two miles away ; there is a moment of eerie 
and uncomfortable silence — uncomfortable boc^auso there 
is just a chance they might have altered th(*ir range — 
and then, quite close by, over tho wood where the battery 
is, oomo tho croriios of the bursting shells. They sound 
like a Titan's blows on a gigantic kettle filled with tons 
of old iron. 

. • . What wo saw to-day was the German guns 
covering the retirement of their right wing, with the 
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French artillery replying and the Fronoli Infantry 
advancing to keep the retreating enemy on the movo. 

Moaux was still a town of blank ehutters and empty 
etreoLs when wo got there this morning, but the French 
eapperg had thrown a plank gangway across the gap in 
the ruined old bridge, built in a.d. 800, that had sur- 
vived all the wars of France since the 16th century, only 
to perish at lost in this one. 

At Trilport there is a yawning gap, where one 
arch of the railway bridge used to be, with a solitary 
bout rail still lying acrosa it. And among the wrrtrkage 
of the bridge below, lying on its side and more tluui half 
beneath the water, ia the smashed and splintcrtHi ruin 
of a closed motor-car. 

** 'I'hroe dermans wore in it,*' explains a Fnaich sentry 
two soldiers and on officer; they did not kiit 3 W the 
bridge hod boon blown up, and they came down ibis 
rood hist night at top spood, going towards Meaiix, until 

suddenly, when they got here ** and a wave of liis 

hand indicated the probable trajectory of the car tliroiigli 
the air to the bed of tho river below. ** Jt was a nice 
little surprise for them.'* 

Beyond the tov^n was a ridge on which the Kn'iicli 
batteries wore posted. Wo coiihl see the aininiitiitiori 
wagons parked on tho reverse slope of tho hill. Mure 
were moving up to join them. 

The villiigo beyond -I'eiicliaril — was thronged with 
troops and blocked with arnbuluucu wagons and ummii- 
nition (toils. . . . 'I'liroiigh the niiik grass at the shht 
came trumping a long file of dusty, sweating, wearied 
men. They corrioil long spades and picks tis w(?ll ns 
their rifles. They had come out of the firing line, and 
were going biutk to Pencliurd for food. And from the 
next ridge wo really see a firing lino nt last, 'fhe hill 
slopes steeply down to tho liaiiileL of Cluuiils'ry, just 
below us. 'fho battery of which 1 spoke just now is in 
the wood on tills side of it to our right. Tho Zouav(»s* 
firing lino is lying flat on the liillsido a little way beyond 
tho village, and behind them, farther down the hill, are 
thick lines of supports in tho cover of oiitrenchinciits. 
It is a spectacle entirely typical of a iruslorii buttle, for 
there is scarcely anything to see at all. If it wore not 
for those sliulls being tossed to and fro on tho right there, 
and Hii occasioiial splutter uf rifle fire, one might easily 
suppose thatP the linos of blue-coated iricn lying iilHuit 
on the stubble were all dozing in the hoi afti^nioun sou. 


Even wh(*u some of them move they setun to do it 
lazily, to saunter rather tliun to walk. ... It is only in 
the kiiiematogruph or on the comparatively rare oei^iisiona 
of close fighting at short range that men rush drainatu'ally 
about. For oiiu thing, tlufy are tcK) tired to hurry ; and 
luiyhuw', what is the uko of ruiinllig when a shell iimy 
hurst any minute anywhere in the sipuire mile you hap- 
pen to be on ? 

We talkcHl with the eompaiiy olhcers who were plan- 
ning a fresh advance, map in haiul. They hod gained 
tho village in which wo were that same iiioriiing, but at 
tri'iiieiidons loss. “Out of iiiy enmpany of 220," said 
one niptuiii, ** then* are only lUO left. ( >f our four ofliet^rs 
two arc wouiideil and one dead. 1 uiii left a'oiiu in 
eominond." it was the saiiin story - the (l;*riiiaii 
inaehino gnus. " Their fire simply (!leara tho ground 
liki« a razor," said the cuptiiiii. "Von just eaii't uiid(*r- 
stH:id lii>w‘ atiytiiie gets away alive. 1 hod men fall at 
my right hniid and at my left. You can't look uiiy- 
whero us you lulvaiico without seeing iuimi dropping." 

All round us and for two miles hnek of C'hamb«'>ry the 
bodies lay. (lertuims and French mingled, dead imm 
among the cornstcNiks, deiul on tho siiibhle, demi in tho 
turnip fields, in tho (Jilches, in the woods. Horses, too, 
everywhere, lying with a hind leg thrust out stitlly into 
tho air; cows torn open by the slinlls. The whole fiiir 
coniitryside. radiimt under the golden harvest sun, sent 
up tho sickening stench of ileuih. 

Tho 1h‘itish ooiiiiuuiiioatioiiH run thnuigh 
thoir l(‘ft Hunk to Parin. At Luf^ny bcdli 
briclgos oviT the Marno luul bocui (loinoli.sbt»tl 
by' tho Hritish on Tlinrsday, Soplombor fl. 
They lay half siibinorgod in tbo water, tbo 
wiiulowa of ni'ighbouring hoiisoH hud boon 
sluillorod by tho ox[>loHioii, tbo wt roots in tbo 
vicinity won^ sirown with glus.s, t olograph and 
tolopliuno wiios bung down in festoon fiorn ibo 
positions on tbo water’s odgo, and all tbo 
boats in tho vicinity wore stink. The road 
from 1-agny, along tho Uritish front, runs 
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WOUNDED TURCOS BEING CARRIED IN BY FRENCH HUSSARS. ITopiaa. 


through a beautiful wootled coimiry, now 
utterly silent and desolate ; every home 
shuttered and deserted. 

The British started from their bivouacs and 
billets on Sunday, September 6, just as a 
perfect suininer's day was dawning. R^veill^ 
called the men from their sliimberH, and pro- 
duced an irmnediate bustle, in which, however, 
there was no sign of confusion. A meal of 
biscuits and hot coiTeo was succeeded by the 
fall-in, and in an incredibly short time the 
troops were on the white roads running north- 
east from Poiitcarr^, Touman. and Rosny, 
through the green forests of Cr^y. A wliisfior 
had run through the ranks that at last tiioy 
should take the offensive against the enemy, and 
the men stopped out wit h a will which had lately 
been lacking in their stride. Ifoiir after hour 
the boat of marching feet resounded on every 
road to the front. Every now and then 
someone would start to whistle or sing some 
popular air, and would soon bo joined in 
chorus by all who were wit hin hearing. At first 
the country round was gay with golden com; 
little farmhouses, amid their bright flower 
gardens and heavily-laden orchards, completed 
a scene of peace. Old men and women, girls 
and frcsh-faccd children waved to the troops 
41S t hey passed. 

By noon the heat was tremendous, so that 
the halt for a much-needed rest and a meal 
was very welcome. As the afternoon wore on. 


signs of the enemy’s recent presence began to 
multiply. Acres of corn land were now more 
stretches of ashes and dust. The humble 
homes of the hard-working peasantry were 
wrecked and burnt. Here and there some 
more pretentious dwelling had been pillaged 
and gutted by fire. Broken [lictiire frames, 
marble statiiettos, crockery, children’s toys, 
f lUTiiture, and goods and chattels of all sorts — 
once the treasures of departed households — 
now littered the floors indoors, or were flung 
broadcast over the ground outside. The 
village church had been burnt, the flowers 
tliat fond hands hod placed upon the gra\e; 
liad boon trampled flat : crofi^ had been 
trodden underfoot and tombstones smashed. 

When the march was resumed there was a 
distinct change in the bearing of the men ; 
there was no more whistling, singing, or chaff. 
It had gone home to them that this might be. 
their own country, and the rumble of the guns 
in the distance reminded them that they would 
soon have the opportunity of striking a blow for 
their own hearths and homes, and of those of the 
poor people through whose country they were 
passing. 

Beyond the forests spread some open country, 
where a belt of timber inai*ked the enemy’s 
position. The woods wore alive with armed 
men ; beyond the woods were his guns. Sud- 
denly from the distance came the ” thud-ud ” 
of a heavy gun, and a shell passing overhead. 
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with a long-drawn wall, burst witli a tromond- 
oua roar just behind the extended lines. Tlic; 
whole of the enemy’s artillery quiekly joined 
in chorus, and it was not long before the Britisii 
guns took up the ehalleiige. The ear was 
Btuiiiiod with the sound of roaring guns, flying 
projectiles and bursting shells. The infantry 
advanced, and ere long little spurts of dust and 
the zip-zipping of flying lead showed that they 
were coining under rifle fire from the woorls in 
front. 

Presently the enemy' attempted a count er- 
attiu'k, and at lust the British infant ly com- 
meiiecd to fire. A few seconds suniced t.o dash 
tlie enemy back to cover. After u (‘ouple of 
hours’ fighting, the infantry was close up to the 
enemy’s position. Above the ratth? of the 
rifles rang the order to charge, and “with 
that stern appalling shout — wiii(*h no eiuMiiy 
every hoard unmoved,” the British dished 
upon the foeinan and drove him headlong from 
his position. The trenches were full of dead 
and (lying men ; the ground around was 
covered by wounded horses and wrc'ckwl guns, 
and was pitted with great holes where higli 
explosive shells had burst, or was pock-marked 
by the British shrapnel. 


('oulommiers w<to tilled with long columnH <if 
rctritatiiig (icrmons of all arms. The heads 
of the Knglish eolumiis rem^hed the village at 
o a. in. From hero the buttle roiled on to 
I.i:i Forte (Jaucher and the marshes of St. 
ChiiuI. 

'File following extracts from a letter written 
by' a Ijterman ollicer, which appeareil in the 
iHfelliijenzblaft of l^eriie, and afterwards in 
Lf Temps, are inteivstiiig : 

Wi! \v'on> obliged ti» retreat us tho Kngliili were iit- 
toiiipting » turning iiuivoinont, wbie.li was discoverod 
by our airiiioii. During tho last two hours wo wore 
contitinally expusL'd to tbe lire of tho oiioiiiy'a artillery, 
for our artillery had all been either put out- nf ncliuii or 
bad retroati'd and hail cjasnd to firo. 'I'lio oiiuiny't 
airtiicii flew aliovo ii!!i dt'seribiiig Iw’o c'ire.les, which 
iiieiui<^ : 'I'horo is infantry here." Tlioii hull was lot 

lm>se. Tho oneiiiy'H artillery “ luowod *' tho ground, 
with its fire. In one iiniiiito'a tiiiio 1 c^aintiHl 40 hIioIIh. 
Till) shrapnel exploded noaror and iioan«r ; at last it 
r.'iif'hod onr ranks. 1 quickly htiggiHl u kiiapNuek to my 
stomach in order to protect myself as best I could. 'I’ho 
shrii'ks of the wunndud rang out on all sidos. 'I'eara 
caino to iny eyes when 1 hoard tho poor devils moaning 
with puiii. 'J'ho dust, thii smoko and tho stoncli of tho 
powilor wore HiilTncaling. 

All order rang out, and bonding oa low us possible wo 
started up. Wo hod to pass right in tho lino of tho 
cMieiiiy*s fln>. Tho nion bogan to fall like iiiiiopiiis. 
(jlod bo thanked that 1 was ablo to run aa 1 did. ] 
thought my heart would burst, and was about to throw 
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myself on the groiiiul* iifiuhlo to (‘ontinnrt wlicii yuiir 
ima^o And that of Holli rose before iny eyes, and I 
rati on. 

At last wo reached our butteries. Three kiiiim wore 
smashed to piecoa niul the gun rnrringos were burnt. 
We halted for a few seconrlM to taku breath. And all 
the iitne that whistling uiul banging of the shells con- 
tinued. it is a woiidiT one is not driven mad. 

When tho British luivanccd on tho inornini; 
of Tuesday, September 8, the sky was already 
full of aeroplanes and tho air full of the huininitig 
of their engines. On tho south side of l^a 
Ferity ( laucher st ands a nmnor-houscs from which 
the enemy was driven. It had boon mercilessly 
pillagcHl. Tho dining-room table was heaped 
with tho wreckage of a drunken inoal. I’ho 
floor \^’as strewn with bottles ; all tho drawers, 
oupboards, wardrobes, and presses htid benm 
forced open i«id their contents thrown about 
1 ho rooms. Bids, telephone instrument, 
gnunophoiies, and records wero smashed to 
piece 

Tho fighting hero between the British and 
the oth French Army against the Germans 
began at dawn, and was of a most sanguinary 
ehometer. Tho British artillery got into 
action about 5 a. in. Tho German guns at 
La Fertd Gaucher wero posted on the heights 
beyond tho Grand Morin. The lino of battle 
extended right away to SoKarino and Vitry-le- 


Francois. All along their position the Germans 
had heavy guns in action au.OJig their lighter 
field pieces, and their fire was extremely heavy, 
but fortunately not very accurate. Tin guns 
of tho Allias, lighter and better in quality and 
liettor bandied, covered the advance of their 
infantry with excellent elToct. It was not long 
bc^fore the latter wero loosed from the leash. 
All that afternoon a furious struggle raged along 
tho British right and the loft and centre of the 
5th B^ronch Army, but towards night the Ger- 
man resistance Ijcgnn to weaken. I'heir infan- 
try was pushed across the Grand Morin and 
acToss the plateau of S6zanne. The battle, how- 
ever, never ceivsi^d. 

West of La BY*rt6 (Jaucher tlio engugoiiieiit 
continued towards CouloiumierH and KtHiais. 
Hero British cavalry were pressing eagerly 
forward. Kverywhere tho British found that 
the poorest of tho poor hod boon robbed 
of all tho money and food they htul, with 
tho result that tho Britisli gave away lialf 
their rations and more to tho destitute 
peasantry. 

Tho fighting was very fioreo by La 'rrotoiro, 
where the British guns wero iiv action against 
the Germans across the Petit Morin. The 
country hero is covered with fruit trees and the 



LA FERTE GAUCHER. iNtwspapa moraiims. 

A German olficer’a cap Ue« on the floor, amidst the scattered contenta of drawera and eupboarda, 

emphasizing the enemy's hurried retreet. 
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upon roads are lined with the peara and applea. 
Under cover of artillery fire, the infantry 
fought its way stoodily through the orchards 
and across the com fields, where the un« 
harvested sheaves still stood. Wherever they 
v\-ere checked or halted to fire, they quickly 
found or extomporised some sort of cover, 
behind which they lay down, rising again 
sharply when the order to advance was given, 
for the advance was steadily pressed and the 
llritish not to be denied. In widely extended 
lines they swept across the terrain under a fire 
from guns, machine guns, and rifles, which 
^^’ould yave made a holocaust of troops in close 
formations. Taking advantage of all cover- 
farmsteads, hayricks, undulations, trees, rocks, 
hedges, and ditches — ^they closed steadily with 
the enemy, pouring on from point to point 
until at last the welcome order to fix bayonets 
was received, and with a roar they burst upon 
the Germans and drove them headlong from 
their lines. 

In 2^he Time9 of September 16 it is stated 
that 

At Couloinniiors, on Tuesday morning . . . General 
Smith-Dorrien . . . who was tieatod in a high-powered 
car. oalled a group of young oilloerH fresh from England 
to him. They had been marching all night until 2 a.m. 
with British reinforcements. It was now about 7.46 
s*in. The sun had been up two hours, and the heat was 
Airosdy great and the roads dusty. General Smith- » 
Dorrien said to theee officers : 

** You have done some splendid marching, but I want 


you to pudi on another nine miles to the fighting. The 
Germans are on the run, and wo hope to kiN»p them 
going. If you do those nine miles your men will got ii 
clasp. There mtiII bo great fighting to-night or to- 
morrow morning.'* 

The officers saluted and wore delighted with their 
orders. Their men, when met lator tho same day near 
the end of thoir march wore still cheerful and looking 
eagerly for a fight. 

From Done my informant made his visit to the 
fighting lino towards Uio Petit Morin River. It was 
gutting dark, and the Gormans wore making desperate 
efforts to cro^ tlie river by tho britlgo, retreating before 
our shell flro. Our artillery was on tho right and had 
tho range of the bridge perfectly, dropping shells on it 
as srir>n as a wagon attempted to cross. German artillery 
from the far side was replying without muoh effect. 
One shell burnt close to a group of our men. The men 
laughed. Only throe or four were hit, and they showed 
torn putties and coats. 

A private in tho Ist LiiicolnR Rtates : 

During tho Gorman retreat tho British wore hold 
up on a ridge by a battery. Two ooinpanies of us madn 
a detour on the right, morohed down a valley out of sight 
of the German gunners, and entered a wood on tho 
enemy's left. The German battery, about 200 yards 
away, were busy with thoir work in front, not dreaming 
that we were on thoir flank. In extended order we took 
steady aim, and at the first round every man of the 
German battery fell. That was all we fired. Our 
artillery continued firing on the guns and HtnAslit«d four. 
The other two were taken. 

On Wednesday, September 9, the enemy 
were driven across the Marne closely pursued 
by tho British, one of whom Raid of the orcss- 
ing: “Wo harried them before the crossing 
and drowned them during it *' (Times, Septein- 
her 14), for the river was filled with German 
dead. The German artillery came into aotion 
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GERMAN TROOPS PASSING RED CROSS WAGONS WITH WOUNDED RETURNING 

FROM THE BATTLEFIELD. 


again from the heighte across the river, and 
there was a certain amount of hand-to-hand 
fighting with small bodies of German troops 
who had boon unable to cross in timo. By 
Tuesday night the British were in possession of 
La Fert6-souB-Jouarre, Chorly, and Chateau 
Thierry. 

Near Chateau Thierry there was more 
fighting. The rood runs straight across the 
Plain of Chezy before it plunges into the dark 
shadows of the Grande F6ret. As soon as the 
British infantry entered the woods it could bo 
no longer supported by their artillery, and the 
fighting developed into an immense hunt, in 
which the British pursued the Germans from 
tree to tree, capturing them in little blocks 
every here and there, and making a rather 
larger haul of a number of the enemy who were 
cut off by the marshes of llotisseaux and 
Bergis. 

Just beyond Chateau Thierry itself the 
Germans hod left a considerable rearguard 
with a few largo guns on the heights above the 
town. As the British approached they come 
first under the fire of these heavy guns. Some 
of them pushed into Chateau Thierry itself, 
with the result that many of the houses were 
destroyed by shell fire. The fronts of the 
houses on the road towards Soissons were 
furrowed deep by flying shot and shell ; .their 


sides in many cases presented gaping holois ; me 
tall trec;s which lined the road had been stripped 
of their leaves, and often topped and lopped by 
shell fire ; the beautiful country around was 
burnt and charred. Every here and there 
individuals or groups of Germans were forced 
to surrender — often under circumstances which 
suggested that they had been left without 
rhiich hope of avoiding capture, in order to 
secure the safe retirement of their main body. 

The following ‘‘from an English Officer’s 
diary” appeared in the Paris edition of the 
New York Herald : ^ 

My regimont haa orossed the important ver X 
(evidently the Mame near ite junction with tin Ouroq). 
The bridge was blown up by the Germans, but was 
replaced by pontoons. In front of us the British field 
guns are pouring a hail of sliot against the Ocirinati 
batteries posted on hills to the north. Above our heads 
“old oow guns'* supported the advanoed batteries. 
We were ordered to occupy .the hill south of a mill 
round which the Germans were strongly entrenched. 

Lying flat on the ground I could see through my 
glasses an extraordinary spectacle. The mill was three 
or four miles away, the roof seriously damaged by the 
French TSmra. guns. For two hours the German 
position was bombarded; then some of the enemy's 
infantry tried to flee from their trenches, but were forced 
to return at the point of their officers' revolvers. For 
another hour the relentless B'renoh artillery poured 
shrapnel on the position, which resisted stoutly until 
suddenly a dozen white flags waved above Uie trenches. 
A section of Zouaves, carried away by excitement, at 
once ruehed forward. Forgetting that they had sur- 
rendered, about 100 Gtotmon infantrymen ran away, and 
they srere allowed to escape, while the Zouaves took 
FTTMiMlmi of the tmiohes, in which only 110 men were 
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found alive. stervinK. euverod with mud and glad to be 
taken priHonerd. 

'I'lie fighting at La Fert^-sous-Jouarre is thus 
described by The Times ou n correspondent : 

An eyO'witneflA has given me a drsoripiiun of tlie liglit 
at Kerti'i'Sous'Jouarro on the night of September 10 (? U). 
'I'he Germans crossed the river, blowing up tho bridge 
h(»twocii them and the English on tho othcir bank.* 

immediately after tho tiring had ceased, my informant 
eiit4>red tho town. A weird effect w’as created by ilu* 
houses burning in the night, and to these sights wus 
adiled the sounds of a liand-to-hand encounter in tho 
Ht recta. 

Tlie Englisii passed over the Marne on a ]Mmtuon bridge, 
which they hati thrown across in two hours. Over this 
construction numbers of French troops also passed, 'i'lio 
swiftness of everything suiprised the obserxer. Tn the 
morning there was no sign of ihc |ionicioii hridgf\ The 
English and tho enemy had cleare<l off. It wus dillioult 
to realize that the town had boon the scone tif a fien*!* 
fight in the night, for beyond flic gaunt walls of a burnt - 
out or half'thuiiolishod house there was no sign of war. 

When the British transport was on the road, a hiitidretl 
Germans, with about a dozen oflieors. suddenly oinergi3d 
from a w'ood and held up tlieir hands. Accustomed to 
the enemy's wiles, tho Army Service Corps men grasjfSKl 
their rifles, but they soon discovorod that ihc uiiomy 
were anxious to give themselves up. They were utterly 
starved and worn out and hod no more fight left in them ; 
they ate dry bread ravenously. 

* I'lila la Mikl to have liu|i|ieiiQd at 4 p.m. The Germaim 
left a party with two Muxiiiia tu ooiiiiiittiid tho iNiswigt:. 


An oniccr writes : 

■ The other day. 'rhiirsday (Sr|iti iMl»cr 10) I think it wus, 
wc, a battery cif tin* X division, witi* niundiing along the 

rood townnis Kivvr. 'I'lio ihiy bo!'oii» llii'rv hinl 

lieeii a siniill tiilviiiieo guiiril art ion iiiul we were expecting 
li |Mwci*ful iiinrch. Howexer, ns wo iioni-ed the liver I lit* 
battery was unlennl In trot and 1 giiesseil soiiielliing was 
on. Soon wo passed through a sinnil X'iilage niid siiw 
some deiul and woiiiidtsl lying iilioiit, also we heiinl tho 
rattle of .Maxims. The iniijor had ridden on with mn 
anti showed me xxhere the battt»ry was to conn* into 
Hction. 1 sent hack word and selef'ti*fl li position, whieli 
wiM Honii taken up. Wo fiiTul a few rounds and verv 
shortly tifft'r 1 was onleiiHl to take my seuiion on dtiwu 
the hill towanis the river. Well. I foiiiul tlnil thi* niiul 
wus blo(‘k(*ii by a of iinntber luxltery. I Hl.o|»|M*d 

my .st.*ction utid tried to find out the sitiiulion. 

'L'he Germans xvera holding the op|Misit(* luink, a x'ery 
sti'op hhilT, with u hattulion of the iliiegers and eight 
mnrhiiin giiiiH. These gnus xveiv tniined on tht> miul 
xvht're it xx'iis fully ex|.M)sed for about lUO yards, mu I 
nothing could cross, 'riie section of tho other buttery 
were trying to locate them and knock Ihom (ait. So I 
took my section up the hill hehinil these iiihI waitml for 
any targets to apfioar. The advance guard hnil luxeii 
working well. Uy taking cover of the wooiU thi*y had 
managed to get down int.o tho river bed and round the 
flanks. From there they opened a hot firo on to tho 
Germiin inooluno guns. 

From my position 1 could sei* a portion of the roiui on 
the opposite bank, f had just got tho range to t his when 
a machine gun came galloping up. 1 fired two rounds 
at it. The first was over und just behind : the siHiond 
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diort. However, I had never seen anything move 
quicker than that gun. By now our infantry hmi forced 
the Jaegers back, and we h^ orders for a general advance. 
As wo cTOfimfl the bridge 1 heard that seven of their 
machine guns had l>oon raptured. We wound up and 
up, and on all sides saw evidences of our fire. In one 
place an ammunition wagon hod been hit. Both horses 
wore blown over into the ditch. A bit higher up was a 
young boy hit in the back. All that we could do was to 
give him water. He told me that his orders had been 
to stay till shot or captured, lliese German infantry are 
a bravo lot. 

Well, we went on into the village ut the top of the 
hill and came into action again. Our job there was to 
hell retiring infantry. We soon got a target and started 
away. Kvery thing was working like a well-oiled machine. 
Suddenly I saw spurts of dust in and about my section 
and also hoard the unpleasant noise of Mauser bullets 
round tny head. Some one was firing at my seotion 
from a wood liiO yards on the right front. 1 promptly 
switched my two guns half-right and fired at 300 yards 
into the wood. Also our spare gunners turned up with 
rifles and fired. After about five rounds, out come what 
X thought was a French officer and two Germans. I ran 
out with two gunners to take them over, but on nearing 
them saw they were all three Germans. However, they 
were very much more frightened than X, and put their 
hands up. 

Soon after about eight more came out. 1 interrogated 
them, and they said that they were lost and had been 
wandering about for two days. I got a revolver off one, 
and a young horse, thoroughbred, four years old. This 
was brought In by one of the men, and hod belonged to 
one of their oflloers, who had got away. In the holsters 
I found a large bottle of eau de Cologne, sweets, and a 
box of matches. While this excitement was going on 
the other two sections hod also been busy, one firing at 
German infantry and one at a German battery. The 
total oaptiira that day was 300 Germans and seven guns. 
Not bod for advanced guard action. Still, they had 
held up our Division for a day and done their job well 
and bravely. 

The following loiter from a Major, 
gives an arcoiint of a wild exploit, in which 
nine men and a trumpeter captured 50 Germans 
and two Maxim guns : — 

SarruMUKK 14. 

We got the order to go off and join a battery under 
Colonel Cnroy*s orders. We came en route under 
heavy shrapnel fire on the rood. X gave the order to 
walk as th« horses had hardly had any food for a couple 
of days, and also I wanted to steady the show. I oan*t 
say I quite enjoyed the swank " of walking along at 

the head with old liehind me, espeoially when six 

shrapnel hurst right in front of us. . . . We got there 
just in time, rushed into aelion, and opened fire on a 
German counter-attack at short range, destroying the 
lot iM far as I oould see. Wo then moved slightly to 
another position to take on a valley, down which they 
were attacking, and wore at it the whole day, firing about 
HOC rounds into quantities of German attacks and counter- 
attacks. They cannot stand the shrapnel, and the 
moment X got one on them they turned and bolted back 
to the wood. 1 got on to their trenches, one shell 
dropped In. X was enfilading them and they tore out 
of the trenches, and so on, each trenoh in turn, and fell 
in hundreds. Also through the rangefinder Cox saw 
l*d hit a machine-gun and they had abandoned it and 
another. 8o it went on all day, shell and bullets hum- 
ming round, but only one of my staff horses hit. Our 


infantry advancing and retiring— others advancing and 
coining bock— Germans doing likewise, a hellish din of 
sliell fire, and me pouring in fire wherever i could see 
them. 

At last I got Mix shrapnel into a wood ahd cloarod 
a heap of them out and got into them with shrapnel. 
It is awful, llie sergeant-major put his hand up to 
his head and said : " Oh, sir, it*B terrible " That seemod 
to settle them, and at last we saw the infantry advancing ' 
to their position without resistance. Now was my 
chance. I determined to get those maohino-guns if I 
could, as otherwise tlie infantry would. So I loft — • 
to command and got the tnimpeter, sergeant-major, and 
six men with six rifles, and went forward **to meson- 

noiire,*' as X reported to the Gen. by , after I hot! 

gone. It was a weird ride, through thick black woods, 
holding my revolver ready, going in front with the little 
trumpeter behind and the others following some way in 
rear. Wo passed some very bad sights, and know the 
woods were full of Germans, who wero afraid to get away 
on account of the dreaded shell fire. We got in front 
of our infantry, who were going to fire at us; but £ 
alioutod just in time. 

At last wo came to the ctlgn of the wood, and in front 
of us, about 200 yards away, was a littlo oup-shaiind 
copse, and the enemy's trenches with iiiRchine-guns a 
littlo farther on. 1 felt sure this wood was full of 
Qennans, as I had soon them go in earlier. 1 startod to 
gallop for it, and the others followed. Suddenly 
about 50 Germans bolted out firing at us. I loosed off 
my revolver as fast as I oould, and — loosed olT 
his rifle from the saddle, 'lliey must have thought 
we were a regiment of cavalry, for oxcopt a few they 
suddenly yelled and bolted. I stopped and dismounted 
my lot to fire at them to make sure they didn't clitingo 
their minds. I held the horses, os I couldn't shoot 
them like that myself. X then sudiienly saw t Imre wore 
more in the cofise — so X mounUnl the party aiid galloped 
at it, yelling, 'vith my revolver held out. 

As we cainc to it I saw it was full of Gormans, so T 
yelled " handn up " and pointed the revolver at them. 
They all chucked down ilmir rifles and put their hands 
up. Three officers and over 40 men to 10 of us with 
fdx rifles and a revolver. 1 horded flioin away from 
their rifles and handed them over to the Welsh Hegiiimnt 
behind ua. I toro on with the trumpeter and the sergeant- 
major to the machine-guns. At that moment the enemy's 
shrapnel, the German infantry who'd got away, and our 
own howitzore, thinking we wore hostile cavalry, opened 
lire on Its. We couldn't move the beastly things, and 
it was too hot altogether, so vrja galloped bocsk to the 
cup wood and they hailed shrapnel on us there. I 
waited for a lull, and mounted all my lot behind tho 
bushes and mode them sprint am I gave tha^imrd to 
gallop for cover to the woods where the Welsh com- 
pany was. There I got — who undentands them, 
and an infantryman who volunteered to help, and 

- — and ran up to the Maxims, and took out tho brmmh 
mechanism of both and one of tho bolts and carried 
away one whole Maxim. Wo couldn't manage tho other. 
The Welsh asked what eavalry we wore. I told them 

we were the staff of the Battery and they cheered 

us, but said wo wore mad. Wo got back very slowly 
on oi^count of tho gun and the men wild with excite- 
ment. and wo have got the one gun complete and tho 
mechanism and belt of the other. The funniest thing 
was the little trumpeter, who swept a German's helmet 
oft his head and waved it in the air shouting " I've got 
it,” wild with excitement. He is an extraordinarily 
breve boy. 
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A ntwerp, with its elaborate (h'feiicea 
evolved through 30 years of addition to 
and iniproveinent of Briolmont's ori 
idnal plans, was designed to Im!» t he great 
stronghold of Belgium : " the base of the rtehl 
army and final keep of the kingdom." 'J'o this 
rdlo it seomeci to he adtnirahly adapted by 
native, with access to the sea on one side, and to 
landwards being practically enc?irclcd at nii 
advantageous distance by the rivers 8(;heldt, 
Hupei and Notho. The fortifications, with thoir 
successive developments, have already biH^n 
fully described in a former chapter of this 
History.* It will only be necessary now to 
recall that the " old " or inner ring of forts, 
placed at regular intervals of 2,200 yards at an 
average distance of about 3,500 yards outside 
the enceinte of the city itself, wore planned, 
and mostly built, before the year 1869. The 
first of the " new ’’ or outer forts (Hupchnonde, 
Waelhem, Lierre, Schooten and Berendrecht) 
were designed by Brialmont in 1879 ; while 
the final forts and redoubts of this series were 

• See Chapter VI. (Pert 3) on ** Tlio Army and the Fortmt»i« 
of Belgtom/* pp. 108-130. 
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only roiiiplctfMi ns rt^cenlly as the end of 
November, 1913. 'Fho inner furt/S, like the 
defeiiccM of tln^ eiiciMnto itsi‘lf, wens excelk^ntly 
j)lannt^d ^o n^sist the assaults of an cmuiny 
iirmcd with the weapons of the fSTiod in which 
tlic^y wen^ built — ^namely, half a oeiitury ago. 
Properly held (as the lielgiaiis eoiild have been 
replied upon to hold them), they would liave 
rendered Antwerp iinprc;giiii)>le to direct in- 
fantry at taf'k or to borriliardnu^nt )jy the field 
guns of those days. 'Fhe tnom iruMlem outer 
forts, with the line of the rivers, would have 
sifiiiliirly fiirnishcMl a <Himp1ete defence against 
any artillery that hiul been recognized os 
employable in field or siege; ofXTations up to 
the outbreak of the present! t war. Military 
authorities were; i‘ntircdy justified in believing 
Antwerp to Ije a position of practieally incorn- 
paniblo strength. But the large German — op 
Austrian — howitzers, with a range exccxMiing 
any ]>ieccs which had heretofore 1x;t;n regarded 
as mobile, and far exceeding that of any guns 
mounted in the Antwerp forts, and with the 
extreme destructiveness of their projectiles, 
introduced a new element into the situation. 
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[OrtmanK, Antwerp, 


libutrnant-c;bnbral dbguisb. 

The tfellent defeoder of Antwerp. 

Against them oven the holding of the lino of 
(he rivers Hupei and Ndthe, which had seemed 
*80 valuable a feature of the defensive works, 
wtw useless for the protection of tlie city. The 
average distance of the rivers from Antwerp 
itself is about 0 miles. The 28 cm. guns have 
an cfToctivo range of over 7^ miles, with an 
extreme range of some 2 miles more. As 
soon as (.he enemy could approach his guns, 
therefore, to the further side of the river, the 
town was at his mercy. So that all that stood 
between him and the capture of Antwerp was 
in fact the guns of the outer forts. And these 
themselves, os we have seen, would be helpless 
as soon os the enemy hod placed his big guns 
in position against them. 

This, then, was the actual condition of 
Antwerp as a defensible position when, towards 
the end of Septeii^er, 1914, it began to he 
evident tha;t the Germans meditated a serious 
attack upon it. But before proceeding to 
the narrative of that attack it will be necessary 
to give a brief survey of the events which had 
been going on in Belgium since the gallant 
defence of Li6ge, the fall of Namur, and the 
(Jlennan occupation of Brussels, though some 
outstanding incidents of that period have al- 
ready been touched upon. 

As the moss of the German army swept 
southward in what was to have been the 
triumphant dash on Paris, there remained in 
possession of the Belgians as much of their 


country os lies l3etween the sea coast and the 
line made by the river Scheldt from Antwerp 
to Ghent and thence by the river Lys to 
De 3 mze, thence to Roulers, Ypres, Poperinghe 
and the French frontier. To south and east of 
this line was a strip of debatable territory, 
which the Germans made no attempt to occupy 
with any pennonent force, but which continued 
to be the scene of desultory fighting throughout 
the latter port of August and the whole of 
September. Some of the more conspicuous 
incidents which disgraced the German arms in 
the course of this fighting have been already 
mentioned, as the repeated and wanton 
burnings of Termonde and the dropping of 
bombs on the Convent at Deynze and other 
defenceless places. The Belgian forces through- 
out this period at any point along this lino 
were insignificant. The army as a whole had 
been withdrawn , within the fortified area of 
Antwerp, and the holding of this long front, 
even of the important lines of communication 
by rail, road and water, between Ghent and 
Ostend, Bruges, Zeebnigge and other points, 
as well as the defence of the towns themselves, 
was largely left to the Civic Guards and the 
Gendarmerie. It was immensely to the credit 
of the vigilance and valour of these small, and 
often untrained, forces that the Gonnans, in 
whatever strength ’ they sought to penetrate 
this front, never failed to find their opponents 
ready for them. This strength, it should bo 
said, was rarely considerable. The chief object 
of the Germans was now to pour all the troops 
which they could send down to the main battle 
front in France, where unexpected difficulties 
had arisen. They evidently hoped that their 
methods of frightfulness ’* hi^ sufficiently 
terrorized the Belgians, so that they would not 
venture to provoke them to further ** reprisals ” 
by interfering with tliis process and, on those 
terms, they were for the present content to 
leave this unviolated portion of Belgium 
territory in Belgian hands. 

Meanwhile fencing and petty skirmishes went 
on along the whole line. At one time (on 
August 26) a mixed force of a few hundred 
German infantry and cavalry approached to 
within five miles of Ostend, where, at a small 
engagement at Snaeskerke, they were pluckily 
driven off, with the loss of a material portion 
of their numbers in wounded and prisoners, by 
the gendannes. Later (on September 25) an 
airship dropped bombs on Ostend itself, without 
causing any loss of life, and doing but insignifi- 
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cant damage to property. There were con- 
tinual minor 'affairo at a score of different 
points, and in the early part of iSopternber 
these were so frequent and occurred simul- 
taneously at so many points that there is 
reason to believe that the story told by Uhlans 
who were captured was true — namely, that a 
force of 1,200 Uhlans had been sent out with 
instructions to break up into smaller ]>artios 
and, at all hazards, to get to the coast and find 
out what, if any, reinforcements of French or 
British troops had been, or were being, landed 
at Zeebrugge or Ostend. The prisoners added 
that all members of the force who got back 
alive bringing any trustworthy information 
were to bo decorated with tho Iron Cross. It 
is certain that none earned the decoration; 
but for a week or so there was a very lively 
time at villagers, cross-roads and railway cross- 
ings all up and down the front. 

More serious was the demonstration against 
Client on September 6, when General von 
Boehn, in command of large reinforcements 
for the southern anny, appeared at Oordegliem, 
some 12 miles south-east of Ghont, and semt on 
an advance force of some 5,000 infantry with 
machine guns towards the city with a view, 
presumably, to occupying it if it was found 
undefended. This force, however, found the 
Belgians w^ell entrenched in a strong position 
bet ween the river Scheldt and tho lino of th«’ 
railway embankment at Melle, where a lively 
action took place. Tho Belgian loss, owing to 
KiipfTiority of position, was slight, nrnoiintirig 
to less than a dozen killed and r)nly a score of 
wounded. Tho wrec;kngo of their machine guns 
left by tlie roadside and tho size of the t rcnchc*s 
in which the Germans buried their dciul (two 
being buried in separate graves) showed 
that their loss was much heavier. They, as 
usual, burned, with the fusees which they 
curried for tho purpose, every house in that 
portion of the long, straggling village which 
they were permitted to reach ; then, under 
cover of night, they retired on the main army. 

On tho following day General von Bochii 
sent t>ie Burgomaster of Ghent a summons to 
surrender under threat of bombardment of 
the city. Tho destruction of Ghent, just 100 
years after the famous Treaty of Peace betweem 
Great Britain and the United States had been 
signed within its walls, would have been a 
crime which would have shocked the world 
even more than did the destruction of Louvain 
or Rheiins Cathedral. The Germans were un- 
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Britivh Consul-General at Antwerp. 

cloubtedly willing to perpetrate the crime, and 
to avert it the Biirgon Ulster visited tho German 
(lenornl at Oordeghom on the following morn- 
ing, when a convention was entered into which 
provided that-, on t he ono hand, the city should 
not bo bombarded nor should any Gen nan 
ariniMl ff)rcc enter it ; whil(», rui tljo part of tljo 
Belgians, any soldici’s that, ucro in the town 
shoiiki be withdrawn and the Civic Guard dis- 
urined, and, in addition, certain siip|ili(*s of 
grain and^ fodder, pf^lrol and cigars shcuild bo 
fiiniishcd by tho city to tho GcTuian- troops. 

As tho Burgomaster wtis a civic ofliccr, tho 
Belgian military authorities were afterwards 
disinclined to regard tho eonvontiiiti as landing 
upon them. But it was, on the whole, suf- 
ficiently observed by both parties, and it 
undoiibtetlly savecl tlu^ city of tllient from, at 
l**nst, partial demolition. ?Vnd it was followed 
by other consequence's 

The whole episewh! s'-rved to advf^rtise the 
fact that large German reiTiforeeiruaits were on 
their way south. Th»^ HUjiplies reqiiisitirmed 
from the city of Ghent were, according to tho 
convention, not to bo delivered at Oordoghern, 
but at different points on each of tho next two 
days ; on tho second day, os far south os nt 
Beirlegimi, a village nearly 20 miles by road 
south-west of Oordeghem, and only about nine 
miles north-oast of Audonarde. This suf- 
ficiently indicated the route which General von 
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German prisoners passing through Antwerp, before the siege, on their way to England. 


Boehn's force was taking. Tn fact, it did go an 
far as Audonarde, where it divided into two 
columns, and followed the aatne two roiuis to 
the French frontier an had been lined by the 
first advancing Gennan army. But the whole 
force did not get far upon these roads. 

When the Belgian Army retired on Antwerp 
the King of the Belgians is believed to have 
declared that it should not again act as a field 
army in operations on a large scale. Its losses 
had been terrible in the early fighting, and the 
sacrificoa, not only among the rank and die 
but among the oOicers, drawn from the first 
and oldest families of Belgium, had deeply 
tcjuched his Majesty's heart. He decided «not 
to pennit their repetition : a decision as 
honourable to the King as it ivas complimentary 
to the horoisin of his troops. When, however, 
it was known that General von Boehn with his 
large force was on his way south an immediate 
sortie in force from Antwerp was determined 
upon. 

• Advancing from Tennonde and Lierre the 
Belgian left recaptured Alost and pushed its 
way to cuid beyond Aerschot ; on the right, 
issuing by Waelhom, it reoccupied Malines and 
penetrated to Nobseghera and Cortenberg 
between Louvain and Brussels. The connected 
story of the week's fighting which followed has 


not, and probably never will be, told, but it 
was undoubtedly the heaviest which took 
place in all this phase of the war in Belgium. 
The Belgian casualties were large. Antwerp 
alone, by the end of the week, contained 8,000 
wounded, and many also were taken to Ghent, 
Bruges, and other places. But the German 
losses were greater. For some days it lookixJ 
as if they would be compelled, and intended, 
to evacuate Brussels, and — the i*eal object of 
the sortie- — a groat part of General von Boehn's 
force which had reached the other side .of 
Audenarde hurried back over the road had 
so recently travelled to help to repel the threat 
against the Gennan position in Belgium. It 
ivas presumably this manifestation of W'hat the 
Belgian Army in Antwerp ivas still capable of 
doing that decided the Kaiser to order an 
immediate attack upon that place. 

It was characteristic of him, however, and 
it showed how little he understood the Belgian 
temperament, that, before facing the losses 
which the taking of Antwerp must involye, he 
should have ordered that another attempt be 
made to induce the King of the Belgians, oven 
at this date, to consent to observe a species of 
neutrality. Direct negotiations were opened 
with the King in Antwerp. The intermediary 
selected was an eminent Belgian, resident in 
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BriiBSols, well known in civil life. He wa8 
approached by General von der Goltz and 
asked if he would undertake to carry overtures 
to the Belgian Government suggesting that, 
in return for an engagement cn the part of the 
Germans not to molest Antwerp, the Belgian 
army on its side would remain quiet within the 
defences and refrain from harassing the Ger- 
mans in their occupation of the country or 
from interfering with their communications 
with the main battle lino in Franco. 

The gentleman in question undertook the 
mission, while frankly declaring his conviction 
of its hopelessness. Hopeless, indeed, it was. 
Noither the King nor his Ministers gave the 
dishonourable proposal a moment's considera- 
tion, and the message which the interriicHliary 
took back to Brussels was terse and uiunistak- 
able in its teiioiu*. 

It is not easy to understand the strategy 
which det«Trnined upon a direct attack on 
Antwerp without any vigorous at tern [)t first 
to isolate it, at least to the extent of severing 
its coiiuiiunications with the coast at Ostend 
and Zeebrugge. So long as the roads and rail- 
way lines to those places were intact the wiiy 
n^rnained open both for the rtH?eipt of reinforcc*- 
monts and, if need be, for rc'trcat. Whether 
the Germans failed to appreciate until too late 
the iinportafice of those communications, or 
whether thej^were deceived os to the strength 
in wliicli they W'ore held (which is unliki^Iy, 


seeing that Bolgiiiiii throughout all these weeks 
was sw'iuTining with (icnuan spies, who were 
continually being arre^sted in nil s«)rts of queer 
and iiigeiiiiais disguises, as prit^sts, as Belgian 
soldiers, as rural j)ostmen and a w'tanan), or 
wdiatever the reason w'iw, no serious attempt 
was made to c?iit the Belgian line anywhere 
west of 1\u'iiioiulo ; a fact for which the Allies 
had cause in tiiiu* to be abundantly grateful. 

Simultaneously with the beginning of the 
attack im Antw'c>rp, indeed, a demonstration 
of some seriousness w ivs made on jioor, stricken 
Tertnoride itst'lf, n^sultiiig in fairly heavy fight- 
ing to the iiiiinedinte south of that town on 
SeptenilKT 2U and 27. The fighting of the 
former day is known us the battle of Audegoiii, 
from the village tw'O or thre.e miles to tho 
south-west of Tennondc, which formed the 
centra of the engagetiieiit. Ill tlic^ early part 
of the day ii foree of soini» 700 B<*lgian infantry, 
without any giuis, w'us uttoc'kod at Aiidegem 
by a much superior Geririnn force, which bom- 
barded tho village (especially, os iisuiil, 
Imttf'ring the ehureh to bits) and siiceeedtd 
in driving the Ih^lgians out, inflicting on them 
a loss of about one-third of thca'r total strength. 
The Belgians fought with oxtraine stubborn nt*ss, 
however, giving way only, as it were, by inches 
until early in tin* aftemooii, when, being rein- 
forced, they eoimtcjr-attocketl aiul drove the 
enemy ht»adl mg dow n the roiwl tow ards Alost. 
In this latter part of the a<*f ion tho Geniuiii 
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BEFORE THE SIEGE. 

Removing Rubens' mesterpieoe, '* The Descent 
from the Cross," to a place of safety. 

Ir^sBOB were heavy and the Belgians took 117 
prisoners.* 

The Battle of Lebbekko (from another 
village, lying to the south-east of Ternionde) 
on the 27th followed iiiiieh the same course, 
conimenoing with the 8 iir 2 )riso of an inferior 
Belgian force in the early morning, followed by 
the arrival of rcinforcc*mentH and the completo 
^rout of the emany, who wei'e driven book as 
fur os Maxenzee and Merchtern, on the roads 
to Brussels, by the middle of the afternoon. 
A very considerable Belgian force had by this 
time been massed about Ternionde and Crein- 
bergeii, on the north hhIc of the river, and tho 

In one bntch of thoRt* {irliioiiFr!*, 47 In niimbpr, whicli tho 
Sp 'rial Oorn'Hponfl' ’lit. of The Times bhw iit Un'nibcrgpfi. on tho 
morning nttur thi! r rnptun% tlirn* were 4 who wore the Red 
Ci'OMt>. Tlin corre •pomifiit -wail infornifd that they had b(*cn 
iirined both with -ifli'M ami rcvolvon and. before their rapture, 
liad beiiii Hcen to i like |inrt in the lighting, mi tie olitnincil Irnve 
of the Bi'lginn c'or iiimndnnt in rliitrge to Interview them. Tlio 
first riuiMtioii asked of them was ; Why, when they wore the 
Red CrcHs. hod tliey taken part In the fighting 7 The priRoncr 
iiddnrsseil replied hnmiHliiitely ; ** Herniiso our offlom would 
have shot us if we liad not.” When asked if this was not iin- 
UHiial, he replied wMtli warmth that it n>rtniiily was not. but that 
the Red Cross eontingent was always ruunted in the flghl-ing 
streiiglJi of a battalion. Ths othem ugnM'd with him and spoke 
ill all sincerity, evidently ipiito Ignorant of tho larger bearing of 
what they were saying. They knew only the orders to whieh 
they were Individually oliiMlient. Reports of similar eases were 
so fref|iteut in the fighting In llolgium that It was Impossible not 
to believe tliat the conditions which they indicated wrem general' 
in, at least, a largo part of the German trtmiis engaged. 


( »ermans gave up the attempt to force a crossing 
at that point. 

Simultaneously with the fighting at Termonde, 
minor attempts to cross tho river wore modo at 
other points, from Schollobelle, on tho west, 
to Doesrodc, on the east. They were made by 
small parties of Gormans and were in each 
COSO repelled. All this activity may only 
have been intended to distnict tho attention 
of tho Belgian army from tho attack which 
was being propan^d on Antwerp itself; but 
tho earnestness of tho two days’ fighting at 
Ternionde indicated at least a willingness to gi^t 
across the river, so as to approach Antwerp 
from tho west os well os from tho south, if it 
could be Hclitovcd without too heavy sacrifice. 
Tho futility of tho endeavour, however, was 
soon evident and tho real attack on Antwerp 
was develoj)cd. The Allic?H were well awp.ro 
of what was in progress, and tho Belgian army 
within the defenco.s made all possible arrange- 
ments to meet the attac:k. 

By referring again to tho inaf) of tho fortifi- 
cations of Antwerp, published on an earlier 
page, it will bo seen that the rivers Ruiiel (fr<nn 
its junction with the Scheldt) and Noth©, make 
a rough semicircle round tho southern and 
Houth-oosterii sides of tho city at an average 
distance of about 0 miles from tho walls of tho 
town. Outside tho line of tho rivers, in this 
section, were, besides various mir.or defence 
works, tho forts (counting from tho west) of 
Borrihein, Liczol, Breendonck, Waclhom, Wavn^ 
Stc. (.’atherine, Koningshoyckt, Lif?rro, and 
Kcsscl. It was on theso forts (though tho first- 
named and tho last were not at once engaged) 
that the initial attack was delivered, com- 
mencing on September 28. « O 

On tho preceding day, being Sunday, tlie 
Germans had advanced as far as Mali ties and 
had subjected tho now dofoncolcss tow'n to a 
new bombardment. Characteristically, they 
selected the hour when tho {jcople were assem- 
bling for worship os the time for opening fire and 
tho Cathedral as their immediate target. The 
only possible justification for tho attack was 
that tho civil population w'os compelled to flee 
northwards to Antwerf), w'hero its corning 
might embarrass the defenders. If this w^as 
tho object, the citizens could as cosily have boon 
driven out of the town by more occupation and 
proclamation, without the gratuitous cruelty of 
bombardment. 

On the following day, Monday, September 28, 
as has been said, the German guns advanced 
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A ZEPPELIN IN PLIGHT. iDrawn by Ju^ph Pencil. 


beyond Malinoa could iviich the si)iithernint»8st 
of tho Antwerp and it waa on these on 

VVadlhein and Wavro Sto. Catherine tJiat the 
brunt of the initial attack fell. 

Tho actual forces wliich the German cone 
inander. General von Besclcr, had in hand for 
tho attack on Antwerp is not known. Tho 
Special Correspondent of The Thnee^ who was 
in AntMTorp during tho siege and had lUfcess to 


the best infnriiiatioii available, placed tho 
nimibcr at iiic*n. AII«t thi^ fall of tho 

placro there was a disposition t<i ininiiiiizo tho 
forei^ used, htmI it was jilaeed as low as (iO.OOO. 
Against this, however, is to bo set the seini- 
ctflicial staUanent made in 13erlin, in tho exul- 
tation of victory, that the fall of Antwerp 
ri'leascrd 200,000 troops for use in the main 
theatre of war. However many were at any 
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time actually engaged, it is probable that 
12r>,000 is not an ovorestimate of the forco 
which wo« reiuly to bo used. As a matter of 
fact, however, the decisive factor was not the 
weight of men but the calibro of the guns. No 
guns in any of the AntMerp forts or defonetnj 
could rango with the German 28 cm. howitzers. 
The inner forts in j)articular are believed to have 
been armed with nothing more formidablo 
than 4 -inch guns of an obsolete pattern, firing 
black powder. 

Throughout the day and night of September 
28, and on the following <lay, Forts Woolhom 
and Wavre Ste. Catherine were subje(;ted to a 
truly terrific boiubardinent. The guns in the 
forts were backed by field batteries, which wore 
skilfully masked in the intervals between the 
forts and at various points on the other sido 
of the Nethe, and, putting the big howitzers 
out of the question, there was no evidence that 
the Belgian artillery was not. fully able to hold 
its own against that of the enemy. It w'os, 
indeed, curious how little damage the German 
fire did, except, in those first days, to the 
forts themselves and, later, to the various 
villages which they successively bombarded and 
to the men in open trenches. On the other 
hand, there were occasions when the Belgian 
fire was conspicuously effective. But no skill 
or gallantry could long delay the end against 
the superior weapons. 


Wavre Ste. Catherine was the first fort to be 
silenced, on September 29. It had been badly 
battered by the big howitzer sholls, which 
smashed concrete and cupolas alike, and 
half its giuis wero out of action, when tho final 
catastrophe carno in the explosion of the maga- 
zine. It is uncertain whether thg explosion 
wa.s cansed by a projectile of tho enemy or by 
tho premature bursting of one of its own shells. 
Apart from the w'reckage to the structure 
WTought by the explosion, the galleries wero 
filled with fumes so that (or so it was consis- 
tently reported at the time) many of the garrison 
lost their lives and most of the rest, including 
tho commander, were dragged out of the ruins, 
as had occurred also at Li^go, half asphyxiated. 
New men were put into the fort, the gallant 
coimnander, it is said, insisting on returning 
with them ; but it was found that no gim could 
be effectively used, and • Wavre Ste. Catherine 
was abandoned. 

The Gorman attack was now concentrated 
on Forts Waolhom and Lierre, especially on the 
former. Not far in the roar of Waclhem wore 
tho main waterworks of Antwerp, and on Sep- 
tember 30 tho enemy succeeded in destroying 
the waterworks and bursting the great reser- 
voir. One of the curious sights of the bom- 
bardment was said to be that of a 28 cm. shell 
falling in the middle of the reservoir, with the 
enormous column of water which it threw up 
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t« an aJmoHt incn'di>>1e dist-nncp. lli€$ biirHting 
of the reservoir haul two results. In the (irst 
plac'o it flooded ei^rttiin of tho Belgian t renclies, 
nearly drowned out some of the field guns, and 
made the carrying of supplies and aiMmiinition 
to parts of the defence works very dillieiilt. 
Second, it cut off the city's water supply. 

Ant^verp had, indeed, an aiixiliary Sujjply 
from artesian wells ; hut this was quite inadc- 
(|uatc to the needs of the population. All m uUt 
for domestic uses had afU'r this date to be 
ciuricd from central points in pails and buckets, 
and the poortT ports of the town especially 
suffen^d severely. As there was no water in 
the pipes, the danger of fire was very groat, and 
even more serious was tho tliroat of epidemic 
di 8 € 3 as(« arising from insanitary conditions. 

By t.ho night of September 30 VVaclhc'.m Ktirt 
was badly crippled, but it continued to rejily 
to tho enemy’s fire with such guns as could be 
worked throughout October 1. The defence of 
VVaedhern, indeed, longer continued, was charac- 
terized by the same tenacious <*ourage as 
hiul bwn shown in Wav re ' SU*. Catherine. 
When tlie remnant of its garrison was finally 
ronifH^lled to relinquish it they left behind t liem 
little more than a shafK^less heap of tumbled 
earth and steel and nuiKses t»f cot uin't^'. 'rhey 
l-laanselves had difficulty In glutting away, one 
by one, by a ladder which made a t4‘iiiporm*y 
bridge across the moat. On the sjune day 
Forts Koriingshoyckt and I-iierre wctc silcn«*cd 
aftcT three days of almost continuous bumbai'd- 
inent, and part of Lierre village was sot on fire 


by shells, the gmit column of smoke rising 
from it. in the still air being visible from the 
whole circuit of tho fort iiicat ions. 

Thf!re is some uiict'rtainty as to the size of 
the guns used against tho Antwerp forts. 
In Antwerp nt th(* time, aimong the Belgian 
troops in the forts and in the trenches, it was 
luiiversolly bc*lievid that tlie (Jernians had two 
or mon» 42 cm. howitzers in tuition. Colour 
was givi'ii to this by the undoubted fact that 
four i>f tlu.‘se great pieces had, shortly bil'ore, 
been laboriously brought back from Maiibeugo 
northwards after that, plime had fallen. 'Fheir 
progri'ss had bet^n noted across the plain of 
Waterloo as ftir as Brussels, and it was generally 
opined that they were b(*iiig brought for use 
against Antwerp. But it is dilTieiilt to get 
positive evidi'nco that they werc^ in use there. 
The 28 cm. shell is such a formidahle projeetile — 
it Hpn^ads such havoc when it falls i4Tuetively — 
that it was i^asy for those who witnessed its 
elTe.cls for the first time to l.elieve that it 
belonged to one of tho very .urgtjst pieces. 
That the 28 cm. howitzers were employed 
against Waolheiii, Wavro Sto. Catherine, 
Koiiingshoyekt, Lierre and Kossel — all tho 
forts of t he southern soetiori — is certain ; and 
oven before the fall of those forts oeeusional 
shells were thrown from the howitzers among 
the trenches and batteries well across tho river. 
I'he normal range at which thc»y were used 
against tho forts a[>[>ean*d to bn 12,000 metros 
(7i miles), but the tiino-fiise of one which was 
thrown a mih; or so aiToss tlio river, and failed 
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to explode, was said to liavo boon sot for l«r»,200 
iiictroK, or OJ iiiilos. 'Phis is a iiiatcrially loit^or 
ran^o than tlio 28 cm. gun is oomiiiotily croditod 
with being onpablo of, and it is possible that 
the Germans ha«l in use some pieces intermediato 
in size between 28 and 42 eni. 

With the fall of these outer forts — that is, 
from October 1 — the situation of Antwerp 
became practically hopeless. Tho way of the 
attacking force was still barred by the line of tho 
river Ni'^he, on tho holding of which tla? 
dc'fenee was now eoncent rated, tho Belgian 
troops withdrawing across the river on Octolnsr 
2, destroying the bridges behind them. But, 
as has already been said, it would not in fact 
havu boon necessary for the enemy to advance 
their heavy guns further than to within a mile 
(jr tM'o of the river to be able to pound the city 
to pieces. 

The peo]>lo of Antwerp in tho mass had no 
way of gauging the soriousness of the situation. 
The firing waa still so distant that, from the 
stref^ts, it was only occasionally faintly audible 
in the stillness of the night. In tho day 
nothing could be heard. But all day great 
crowds surged about tho main thoroughfare's 
of tho town — the Avenue do Keyser, the Place 
de Meir, in tho Place Verto and along the 


quays —while all manner of contradictory 
riunoiirs flow abroad. Tho local Press was, 
by authority, studiously and persistently 
siinguine, and the only evidences of tho near- 
ii(;.ss of tho enemy which the populate in general 
poH.sc\ss€'d wore the abiding inconvonience of 
the sJiortage of wafer, tho continued dashing 
of military motor-cars through the stroc'ts 
and the daily circling of aeroplanes — ^generally 
friendly -in the sky for purposes of (observation. 
Tlic'se, from their height, were coniinunly 
visible from all parts of tho efty. * 

The visiting aircraft w'os not, however, 
always friendly. Karly in tho morning of 
October 1 an aviator circled over tho outskirts 
of tho town and dropped bombs without doing 
any harm in the neighbourhood of Broochoin 
and Sehilde. On October 2 a Taube flow over 
the city and let fall quantities of copies of a 
proclamation from tho Gorman commander 
of the attacking army to the Belgian soldiers. 
This document, translated, ran as follows: - 

PKOOLAMATION. 

Brussels : Ocloljor I, 1014. 

Hkloiax Soldiers t 

It u not to your beloved country that you ore giving 
your blood and your very lives ; on the contrary, you 
are serving only tho interests of Russia, .a country 
which is only Nooking to inoreaso its already enormous 
Ijowcr, and. above all, tho interests of England, whoso 
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porfldiouH avarice is the cause of this cruel and unheani. 
of war. From the begiaRing your newspapers, uor- 
nipted by French and Knglis>i bribes, have never 
ceased to deceive you and to tell you falsehoods about 
the origin of the war and about the course of it ; and 
this they continue to do from day to day. Horo is oua 
of your army orders whioli proves it anew ! Mork what 
it contains I 

You ore told that your ootnrades who aro prisoners 
in Qeniuiny ore forced to march against Russia, side by 
side with our soldiers. Surely your good Smmiso must 
tell you tliat that would bo an utter impossibility ! 'J'ho 
day will come when your outnrudes, now prisoners, 
retiirued to their native land, will tell you with how much 
kindness they have hooti tniatud. Thuir words will 
moke you blush for your nowspapers and for your 
oflicers who have dared to deceive you in such IiicrtMlihlo 
fashion. Kvery day that you continue to resist oidy 
subjects you to irreparable losses, while aft(>r Antwerp 
has ca{ntulated your trouhles will he at an cml. 

Belgian soldiers ! You have fought long oiiotigh in 
the interest of Uio llussiau princes and the capiiulists of 
perfidious Albion ! Your situation is desperate, (.ler- 
matiy, who Hght-s only for her own cxistuueo, has de- 
stroyed two Hussion armies. To -day theio is not a 
Russian to be found on Oermaii soil. In France our 
troops ore setting themselves to overcome the lu.^t 
efforts at resistance. 

If you wish to rejoin your wives and child hmi, if you 
long to return to your work, in a wonl, if you would 
have peace, stop this usolosa strife which is only working 
your ruin. l*hon you will soon enjoy tlio blessings of a 
happy and perfect peace ! 

Von Bksei.kk, 

Commandant in Chief of ttm Hesicffing Annif. 

I'ho proclamation is worth piib1i.sliiiig in 
full aa a characteristic example of (h^nnaii 
fatiioiiflnoss (in that Gcm'ral von Dcsel 
should hope, aft(*r Germany's treiilincnt of 
Helgium, that anything that ho' could say 
would inniicnce the enemy’s gulluiit troops) 
and Gern^n tactlessness, in the sneers at tho 
piii.riotic Belgian press and the oRicers of the 
army wlio had shown such devoted courage 
and possessed the entire confidence and affoctioit 
c»f their men. One sentence only of tho docu- 


TT 


iiient was, perhaps, approximately near tho 
truth, namely, that whicli said that tho situation 
of Antwerp was dc^s|K.Tate. But tho mass of 
tho people jiikI tlio rank and file of tho army 
were very far from believing it. 

In olYicial circlos, liowover, tho soriousnoss 
of tho outlook was recognised. On tho oft-*»r- 
noon of Friday, October 2, it was decided that 
the Government should loavo Antwerp for 
Osteiid. Two boats were r(»ady at the Quai 
till Khin. It was arranged that one of thcnM^ 
should sail for Ostiaid at Hi o’clock on Saturday 
morning, having on board the incanbers of tho 
< h>vcrnmcrit and tlie foreign legations. On 
the soeond the liritish and Frenc^h Consiils- 
Gcneral, Sir (Veil Hertsh*t and Al. Crozier, 
wore to invite the nuanhers of their n^spoctivo 
colonics to ht^ on hoard by 5 o’clock on t he 
Sattirrlay evening, with a view to leaving for 
England either that nipht or (Mirly on Simday 
morning. It wa.s iindia'istood that tin's was a 
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preliido to tlio evacuation and aurrendor of the 
city. 

This, aa hoA h(.H)n said, was the plan on Friday 
night. Many of the Government officials and 
others slept that night on board, where nearly 
all their luggage was also token during the night. 
By nine o’clock on Saturday morning (Ootober 
3) cabs and motor-cars were already leaving 
for the boat, tarrying the passengers with 
their personal belongings, when suddt^nly 
there came a dramatic change of plan. The 
Government would nut leave. The sailing 
of the earlier boat was coimtennondod, and 
it was given out that it had been determined 
to defend Antwerp to the last. 'J'hc second boat, 
containing the majority of the French and 
British colonies (though without Sir (?oc;il 
Ilertslet and M. Crozior, who stayed behind), 
left according to programme. 

Tt was soon known that the e^niso of the 
sudden change of plan was the riH.*ei|)t of news 
that British roinforcoinents were on their way. 

Not much of the foregoing facts was known 
to the people of Antwerp in gi^neral. None the 
less, a suspicion spread that the outlook was 
■uHiciently gloomy, and from this date onwiurds 
there was a constant trickling away of the 
population, especially of the more well-to-do, 
chiefly by railway to Ghent, Bruges tmd Ostond. 
As for the soldiers, whatever they may have 
thought, they maintained the same gallant 
and cheery optimism as was characteristic 


of the Belgian troops through all the trialB to 
which in the first months of the war they were 
subjected. Their courageouaness and gaietj 
were the admiration of all who saw them. 

One most important fact was that the 
Belgian soldier (as did the British, French 
and Russian soldiers no less) early acquired 
confidence that he was individually a better 
man than his enemy. This conviction, bom 
of experience, was too universal in all the 
allied armies to be without foundation. How- 
ever devastating the Gorman artillery might 
be, and for all that the German mossed troops 
would come heroically again and again to 
almost certain death, British, French, Belgian 
and Russian soldiers alike soon learned that, 
when it came to work at close quarters with 
the rifle or, still more, at even closer quarters 
with bayonet, lance or sabre, they were always 
niorc^ than a match for an equal number of 
the enoiny. How much the moral strc>rigth 
created by this confidence coimted for in the 
success with wliich, on countless occasions, the 
Allies in almost absurdly inferior numbers 
held and drove back bodies of the enemy 
which should have overwhelmed them, it is 
impossible to say. That it counted enor- 
mously is certain. 

It is said that in the Revolutionary War in 
America the great importance of the Battle of 
Blinker Hill was that it taught the Colonists 
that, untrained ns they w^re, theii* levies could 
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fairly hold thoir own iti o))cn fight against tin* 
trained British troops, with their world-wicJe 
n^putation ; and that discovery was calculated 
to bo equivS.lont to a inultiplyinr: of flic 
Aincrifuin artnies by four or fivts fold. S<anc- 
thing sitTiilar to this happened in this war. The 
Allies soon leamod that, so far as infantry 
aftticks were concerned, they had nothing to 
fear from much superior numbers of (icTtnans. 
In Antwerp, os elsewhere, thf? result was that 
the Bellpan soldier went daily to the front 
and to his place in the trenches light heart ediy, 
filled with a certain gay contempt for his 
opponent, only desiring to havj? a chance to 
get at him, serenely assured that at anything 
like reasonable odds he would have the beat of it. 

None the It^as, there had never been a time 
wlien the Belgian army had not been acutely 
aware of its hopeless numerical inferiority. It 
knew that the odds against it wore not reason- 
ahle. And there had been no time when it 
had not earnestly longed for reinforcemonte, 
especially British reinforcements. It has been 
explained in an earlier chapter why the hope of 
the Belgians in the very first stages of the war 
that Great Britain would at once throw all her 
*itrength into Belgium itself liad of necessity 


to Im‘ disa])poinl4Ml. In Antwi'rp this hope 
hiifi grown again. Antwerj) was (‘fisily lU'ci^ssi- 
hlc from Great Britain, and it HCiMiied to the 
Belgian airiiiy and people that hiTO was on 
iieeasjoM, wlif^n a deflnititf fortified position was 
being desperj^tely df^feiidiHl against immense 
odds, where BritiMli reinforeiwnents, even in 
such numbers as could be easily spariMl from 
the main theatre of war, could render a vital 
service to Bflgiiim and to the Allied cause. At 
last the Belgian GovemnuMit iiuuJe a din^ct 
appeal to the Krilisli Government for rein* 
fonH^ments. In an otlicMnl statcuiK^nt issued 
on October 11, Mr. Winston CiiureJiill, Soere- 
biry t)f the Admiralty, said : 

In response to an appeal by tlu; Belgian 
Government', a Marine Brigade and two Naval 
Brigades, together with some heavy naval guns, 
I Illumed by a detiusliment of the Hoyiil Navy, 
the vrhole under the cormiiand of General Paris, 
li.M.A., were sent by His Majesty’s Govctii- 
m.ent to porticipat'C in the defence of Antwerp 
during the last wet^k of the attack.” 

Mr. (]JhurchiIl himself aceoinpaiiied the 
cxpcxlition, remaining in Antwerp nearly to 
the end, and on more than one oecfosioii going 
under lire and visiting the men in the trimches. 
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Men of the Royal Naval Division carryin|| ammunition into the trenches. 


As a result of these facts, coupled with the 
purely naval character of the force, there was 
a tendency in England to rcprcjw'nt the expe- 
dition, after Antwerp had fallen, os in the 
nature of a personal adventuik) on the part of 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, and there was 
a good deal of criticism of ** ainphibious war- 
fare.” Point and bittcniesa were lent to this 
CTiticisin of Mr. Churchill by tlie fact that a 
large proportion of the Naval BrigoJes eon- 
si.«ted of very young men who had so recently 
joined and wore so untrained that some of 
them literally did not know how to use a rifle. 
In not II fenv details the equipment also >vus 
sadly inadequate. It is evident, liowever, 
that* such action could not have been taken 
without the approval of the Cabinet as a whole 
or tlie consent of the War Oflice 'J’ho n3aaon 
why thasn portieular troops were employed 
was explained in a message sent by Mr. Churchill 
to the Royal Naval Division on October 17, 
which, besides being a message of eongratu- 
lation to the Division, was also in a measure a 
rc^ply to the criticisms which hod been made. 
He said : 

” They (the Naval Brigades) were chosen 
because the need for them was urgent and 
bitter ; liecause moliile troops could not be 


spared for fortn^ss duties ; because they 
were nearest, and could bo embarked the 
quickest ; and because their training, although 
incomplete, was as far advanced os that 
of a largo portion not only the forces 
defending Antwerp, but of the enemy forces 
attacking.” 

After amving at .Antwerp General T^aris’s 
command was, of course, und(*r the direction 
of General Deguisr, the ollicer commanding 
the defending army. 

The first dctaeliment of British# troops 
reached Antwerp late in the evening of Satur- 
day, October 3, and the effect on the pt^ople of 
t he city and on the Belgian soldiers was 
electrical. Not only wore the khaki-clad 
companies received with the greatest enthu- 
siasm by the people, but “for the first time 
since I have been here,” wrote the Special 
Correspondent of Th€ Thma in Antwerp on 
. October 4, “ 1 have heard the Belgian soldiers 
singing triumphantly us they miirehed ; not a 
few or a single regiment, but every troop that 
passed through the streets swung along joyously 
singing. And for the first time since 1 have 
been here everywhere the crowds rushed to 
cheer them. I sincerely believe that it is 
no exaggeration to say that every Belgian 
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soldier in the trencher to-day wortli tlint.* 
of what he was yesterday.'* 

The melancholy fact had soon to be rcoop- 
iiized, however, that British help hud come too 
lute. Whether the number of troops that wcr«i 
jictually sent, with the guns that they had. 
would at any time have been of material 
lussistunce is another question. It has boon 
said that “with five times the number of 
men and ten times the number of guns sent li 
fortnight earlier, Antwerp could have lH?on 
hold indefinitely." TJiut is probably true. 
Mr. Churchill has stated that “the Naval 
Division was sent to Antwer]), not as an isolated 
incident, but as part of a large operation for 
the relief of the city. Other and more powerful 
considerations prevented this from being oiwried 
through." In Antwerp itself it was believed 
by high military authorities until ns late as 
0<-tiiber (i that British troops, largely regulars, 
sullicieiit to bring the British contingent tlure 
ii|» t<i a total of 3.1,000 men were close at hand. 
I'recisely what troops and how many had Iwnm 
“ iMirmarkcd " for dispatch to Antwerp, and 


oxiu*tl\' what the “ other and mon* powerful 
considiTations " wen> wiiich prevented their 
b«‘ing sent, has nevi^r bot?n disclos 4 )d. All that 
arrived Si^em to have been the Marine and 
Naval Brigatles mentioned, or about 8,000 
tnim in all, and “ somt« " naval guns. It has 
never lajtm slated that iiiort.) than six of the guns 
were* over in action, two being mounted on an 
arnioimxl train, and four of 0*,1 in the neigh- 
bourhood of forts 3 anrl 4 of the inner ring. 
Arriving os late as they did it is very doubtful 
if a much stronger force could have been bucc(«ih- 
ful in materially delaying the inevitable end, 
except at the cost of the prolonged boiiibiuxl- 
mont and wrecking of the city. 

On October 2, as wc have* seen, the Bc'lgian 
tiirccs in the soiith-oastern section had lH?eii 
withdrawn to the right bank of the Net be. As 
the outer forts luu] been sileiict^d, the (lermaii 
guns worn pushed up nearer t<» tlic river, and 
by October 3 their sbf>lls wit** seiu*ehing llie 
country as far on the road to Antwerp as the 
villagf^H of Wacrloos and Linth, and an ex- 
tremely heavy fin* was piMired upon the Belgian 
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irenchos nearest to the river. Under cover oi 
this fire the Oennans mode determined elTorts 
to croAH the river at Waelhem, and desperate 
fighting occurred there through the night of 
October 3 and the early morning of October 4, 
but the attempt to force a passage entirely 
failed. At one time in the night the enemy 
had Huccceded in getting a pontoon across the 
rivc?r, tuid troops in solid masses hurried to 
cross it. Before any hod reached the right 
bank the pontoon was blown to bits by the 
Belgian fire, and it is believed that in the losses 
suffered by the masses of Gennon troops as they 
advanced to eross oecurred the heaviest 
casualties suffered by cither side in any indi- 
vidual incident of the attack on Antwerp. 

Apparently discouraged by the experiences 
of the night, the Germans withdrew from their 
attempt to make a crossing at Waelhem, and 
turned their attention further east, to between 
Duffel and Licrre. Throughout the night of 
October 4 and t he day and night of October 5 
the battle raged about Lierre with great 
severity, British marines having now relieved 
the Belgians in some of the most advanced 
trenches at this point. These trenches were 
not of a character to afford much protection 


against shell fire, and the position in which 
our untrained troops were placed was one 
which would have tested tried veterans. But 
British and Belgians alike did all that was 
possible. In the afternoon of October 6 the 
casualties from shrapnel fire, to which the men 
had no chance of replying, were so heavy that 
it was decided to be too costly to endeavour 
to hold any longer the lino of trenches nearest 
to the river, and these wore evacuated in favour 
of a line a few hundred yards further bock and 
less exposed. During that evening and night 
the enemy made repeated attempts to cross 
the river, only to be beaten back by machine 
gun and rifle fire. More than once small 
parties succeeded in reaching the right bank, 
only to be shot down, and it was not until 
4 a.m. of October 6 that the Gk^rmans made 
good their footing across the river. According 
to the official report of the British Admiralty, 
the circumstances in which the crossing w^as 
effected were that the Belgian forces on 
the right of the Marines were forced by a heavy 
Gorman attack, covered by very powerful 
artillery, to retire, and in consequeiuie tiie 
whole lino of the ilefencw was withdrawn to the 
inner line? of forts.*' 



BELGIAN SOLDIERS ENTRENCHED BY THE RAILWAY. 
Pieces of exploded shells may be seen on the lines. 
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LIERRK. 

Hera the British Naval Brigade creeled a harrioade with wagons and tandbad** 


The inner line of forte, liowever, old aa they 
were, even when supported by the British 
naval guns referred to, were quite incapable of 
renisting for any length of time the assault of 
such artillery as the Germans could bring 
against them. They could doubtless have held 
out for some days — ^perhaps for a good many 
I lays — and any advance of infantry, through 
the barbed wire entanglements and other 
obstacles, could have been made very costly. 
Hut it would only have been delaying the 
inevitable for a comparatively short space of 
time; and it must have been at the prico of 
irianj^livoB, the probable surrender of either 
the whole or a large part of the defending force, 
and the more or leas complete destruction by 
bombardment of the city of Antwerp. It was 
decided not to make any moro prolonged 
resistance than would suflice to cover the 
retreat of as many as possible of the Allied 
troops. 

Arrangements were made for the immediate 
departure of the Government and legations of 
the Allied Powers for Ostend. Since the 
earlier abortive plan for the transfer of the 
Government, two packet boats — the Amster- 
dam and the Brussels — had been kept in con- 
stant readiness with steam up. On the evening 
of October 6 the Ministers and other official 
passengers went on board the Amstordam, and 


the remaining rnombors of the h'mnch and 
British colonies on board the Hriissols, and 
both sailed early in the morning of the 7th. 

On October 5, while the struggle for the 
Netlio still hung in the balance, the City Council 
of Antwerp had adopted a fine and spirited 
resolution, bidding the general command iiig the 
defenc;e to Im guided solc^ly by military con- 
sidcrationsaiithoiit rogiird to property interests 
in the city, and pledging him the support of the 
civil populatioii. On the same day, however, 
both the Burgomaster and tho general com- 
manding issued proclamations, advising the 
citizens to leave Antwerp, and warning them 
as to tho course they must pursue in cuso either 
of the bombardment or tho entry of tho 
enemy into the city. The public rightly 
accepted these as ominous of tho serious situa- 
tion of the city, and from Ot;tober 6 onward 
groat numbers of fugitives passed all day across 
the ferry which led to tho Gare Waes and the 
railway lines to Ghent, and not a few left also 
by vehicle or on foot along the road to the 
Dutch frontier. 

During the night of October G, also, the Bel- 
gian array began to be withdrawn. 'J'hat evening 
and continuously thereafter there was a con- 
stant succession of troops of cavalry and 
carabineer cyclists and auto-mitrailleuses pass- 
ing through the city, not, as heretofore, 
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(owiirds tho Porto do Mnlines and the front, 
but in the rovorso direction — towards the 
bridge of boats which crf»sscd tlic Scheldt close 
bf^sido the fcrr^' to the (lure Woes. Hm' 
significance of this, however, was jM^rhaps only 
partly understood, even by tln' soldiers tlit^in- 
selves. l’c*rsistent reports of tho iieariK^ss of 
the remainder of the 35,00(1 British troops 
continued to circulate, and in the army it 
Boomed to be generally believed that the n^ason 
why they did not appciar in the city was only 
because a groat sur})ris(.' was being prepared 
for the enemy. Instead of being brought to 
Antwerp, the reinforcements were engaged in 
a great enveloping luovetnent on the (hirinan 
loft, from the direction of St.' Nicolas towards 
Malines, which would isolate the army besieging 
Antwerp and crush it against tho defences of 
t he city. Whetlier such a mancouvre w*as truly 
in contemplation will only be known, if at all, 
when all the secret history of the war comes 
to light. Certainly it was believed in high 
military circles in Antwerp. Perhaps it was 
only interrupted by those “ other and more 
powerful considerations ” of which Mr. 
(Iiurchill s|X)ke. At least, the belief in it 
sustained the spirits of those who witnessed 
(he last phoses of tho struggle for Antwerp 
with the hope that the nearer the besieging 
force approached to the city tho more certain 
would be its destruction when caught between 
the guns of the inner forts and tho assault of 
the enveloping troops. 

If tho plan had been in contemplation, how- 
ever, it must have been abandoned before 
October 6. The Belgian troops, who on that 
day began to be withdrawn, were not detained 
to take part in any enveloping movement, but 
with some exceptions, as will be noted later on, 
were moved steadily, by rood and railway, 
towards Ghent and on towards Ostend. The 
actual evacuation had indeed begim. Already 
all the larger German ships lying in the Ant- 
werp docks — some 30 in number — ^had been 
rendered ..useless for , immediate service by 
blowing up the machinery with dynamite. It 
was generally reported in the Press at the time, 
and appears not to have been contradicted, that 
the ships were sunk, 'i'his was not true. What 
was done was that charges of dynamite were 
(exploded in the cylinders and boilers of the 
engines, necessitating long and difficult repairs 
before they could bo made serviceable. On 
October 7 also, the oil tanks on the west side of 
the Scheldt were set on fire. Antwerji was the 


oil depot not only for Belgium, but for miicli 
of Holland and the northern part of France, 
and immensi^ stocks were stored there whi(*h 
it was [dainly luidesirablo to allow to fall 
into the enemy’s hands. At first the tanks 
werci tapped and the contrails allowed to run 
off ; but this was sc^en to be I oo slow a process, 
and in the night of October t$-7 the tanks were 
fired. 

So on till* morning of Wednesda>% October 7, 
with tho Government, tho Legations, and all 
the members of tho French and British colonies 
departed ; the civil population, though not yet 
in any panic, prudently withdrawing in con- 
tinually iiicrcasiiig numbers ; tho defending 
troops coming in from the fighting line and 
steadily passing west ward out of the city, and 
with the work of destruction of property which 
might be useful to the enemy already going on, 
it was evident that the end was near. Near, 
too, were the enemy’s guns to tlio doianed city. 

With his heaviest artillery, as we have seen, 
(ho enemy could indeed have roochod (ho city 
without over crossing the Net he. It docs ni»t 
appear, howexiT, that tho 2K cm. howit/ATs 
were brought into luJv'ancod positions afti r 
they had done their work in battering tho outer 
forts to pieces. The. (Jen nan official rt^ports 
explicitly denied t hat these weapons were used 
against the city itself, and tbc^rc? is every reason 
to believe that this is true. Meanwhile the fire 
of the other heavy artillery drew^daily closca* 
to the inner defences. As early os Octobt^r 2 
tho village of Wuerloos hod >)oen under iir(\ 
In tlie afternoon of October 4 the first shrapnel 
shells burst over Contich (about half way 
between tho river and the gates of the city), 
driving the householders ^in panic through the 
streets. The 5th of tho month was oiftupied 
with the desperate fighting for tho river between 
Duffel and Liorro, but on that day and on the 
6th Contich suffered severely, and the villages 
of Hove, Linth and Vioux Dieu were all sub- 
jected to heavy bombardment. The village of 
Mortsel also was practically obliterated, not 
by German shells but by Belgian troofis clearing 
tho field of fire of the guns in the inner forts. 

This is a fact which must be taken into con- 
sideration in subsequent calculation of the ruin 
wrought by the German advance. Not all the 
destruction visible was caused by German 
guns. It is said that, in preparation for the 
defence, witliin the whole fortified position of 
Antwerp (a radius of, perhaps, 15 or 20 iniles 
from tho city itself) no less than 10,000 buildings 
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wore lavolled by the BclgiaiiA. It \va» eviclonoe 
of the heroic spirit in u liich the civil population 
faced the hardships of tho war that the ulfioers 
who had charge of the work of demolition 
declared that in no single ctose did they receive 
any protest or complaint from those whase 
houses were destroyed. It was enough that 
the sncrifice was demanded for tho welfare of 
thoir country. 

VVhetiiur tho destruction was wrought by 
friend or enemy, however, tho effect on the 
inhabitants of farms and villages was equally 
to h^ve thorn homeless and to drive, them into 
Antwerp for shelter. It has been said that 
this was the effect on tlie piHiple of Malines 
wlieri that placo was boinbardcxl at the very 
cornineiicoment of the* operations. Every day 
since then tho stireuin of rcfugc'cs into tho city 
hud incit^asod in volume. By tho night of 
October 0 practically tlio whole district from 
M alines to the \ralls tif Antwerp had been 
swept baro of inlinbitnnts, all of whom, who 
had not been killed, had fled into the city for 
refuge. Even before the end of Hepteinher a 
great niiinlior of n^fiigees had come to Antwerp, 
but in the 10 days from Septoinlier 27 to 
October 0 the influx had increased until tho 
population was swelled by certainly not less 


than 100,000 extra people, 'riieso counter- 
balanced tho exodus of the rt^al residents of 
the city who, in their turn, when the danger of 
bombardment began to he imminent, sought 
Roino placo of greater safety, so that until the 
very last days Antwerp continued to he full>’ 
populated, and the crowds in tho streets— 
especially along tho quays and in the region of 
the Cathedral and Place Verto — ^remained os 
dense os ever. On tho night of October (1 and 
tho morning of the 7th tho exodus of tho civil 
population, however, began in earnest. The 
defending forces, <is we have seen, had fidlcn 
back within the ring of tho inner or second 
line of forts, some pf which commenced Qring 
that night. It was no longer possible to go 
out of the city on tho rooci^ to Contich or 
\'ieux llieu any distance beyond the line of 
these* forts. 

On tho morning of October 7 the streets of 
Antwerp presented an extraordinary spcctat'le. 
It was known that tho city now lay at the mercy 
of the enemy’s guns. Somehow a rumour hod 
got abroad that bombardment was to begin at 
10 o'clock in the morning, as if it were some 
new and portcmioiis kind of theatrical entertain- 
ment. Notification of the intention to bombard 
tho city if it was not siirronderi»d had heoti st'nt 



MARINES IN THEIR IMPROVISED SHELTER. 

Onr meii •ostsined their rerutstioii for eheerfulncu in epite of hardship!. 
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fo tin* dtjffndors on ()«'<o1kt 0, nrid (Jciita*al 
iJfgiiiw liiui repliVd n^fusin^ to sum>ndc»r and 
lU'wptiiig tho coiia^MjiKMUH's. A ivfpiost was 
also iiiudo &y tho (hM'inan (toiuiiiaiuUT for m. 
map of t)ie city witli tho situation <»f tlio ohiof 
oroiiitcctural »uid artistic troasiirc3S, as well as 
■<»f‘ tho hCHpitals, iiiurkc'd upon it, wlien it would 
hr caidoax'oiirod to rospi^ot thoin a« far as was 
consistent with tho conditions of prosont-day 
artillery lire. Siieh a map was taken to him 
hy thS American Vice-Consul, and <!opiea are 
said to have been placed in the* hands of twh 
artilk+ry oflicor. The Correspondent of 77 mj 
Times in tho city wrote that it woa signiHcant 
■of the amount of c<infidence that was placed in 
Cermon promises that-, after these pourparlers, 
it was tho general opinion in Antwerp that 
perhaps the most dangerous spot in tlic' city 
x\ OS likely to bc^ the immediate neighboiirhood 
•of tho Cathedral. 

Up to Octolier 0 the newsfiapers of Antwerp 
hail continued to endeavour to encourage tho 
people, and even tluj ifditions of that evening 
iieclored in large type that “ La Situation cat 
Inmne,” and held out hopes of a speedy hurling 
^>f the invaders back beyond the river Nethe. 
On October 7 it was no longer ptissible to ignore 


tho gravity of (la^ crisis. Lv Matin that morn- 
ing declared that- it intended to eontiniio 
publication until the* last [)i>ssihl(3 moinc^nt, 
but announced that some of the sf*eund line 
of fnris had, on tho preceding night, come info 
action, andi that the Administration had 
arranged for a special service of boats to leave 
for. Ostend at- I o’clock, on which, as thia'e 
would bo no n?staurant facilities, passengc*rs 
w(3ro udviM^d to take their own provisions. 
“ Whatever tho future may have in store*,” 
wrote the editor of that jiaper, ** all emr peoph^ 
have behaved wortliily and lik(3 heroc'S. Wo 
must now prepare to face tho timo of trial 
which we have to go through. Whatever 
bittf*mess it may contain, Tlclgiuin will emerge 
from it greater than t*ver.” Similarly Im 
M elropole, in an article ” Sous la Mtmace du 
Hombardement,” lusknowledged the* critical 
nature of t he sitiuitirm and, whilo congratulating 
the people of Antwerp on their sang-froid, which 
enabled them to “contemplate with a certain 
aniu.scaiient the pr(*cipitato doparturt^ of a 
large number of their fellow-citizens,” rocountoci 
the stefM which the people wf^re taking for their 
personal sc‘ciirity ; how the majority had 
stored food, candles and fuel in their celKirs, 
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■ A HAVEN OF REFUGE. lllustftltinHS. 

Belgian famUiei arriving at Dover Harbour in a fishing smack. 


anil n«.)t a ft*w had baiiktul tho upi'iiinga into tht< 
(H^llarrt with c*arth from thoir ji;ardons or nthor 
material. Hnt “ although thoro is ovidont 
rcHio^nition tho gravity <>f tho lioiir, iu»\vh**ro 
docs onc^ SCO any sign of depression. . . . 
Antwerp awaits cvi'iit.s witli seriaiity and in 
eonlidcncc/* 

"riiesc wore tho Inst newspaixTS to he jiub- 
lisla>d in Antwerp. Tho bombardment <lid 
not begin at tlio appointed hour, and thruiigli- 
out th^clay the city waited in anxious susjiens«\ 
In the morning the streets wero crowded with 
p(*ople hurrying to take passage on the boats 
which were leaving or to tho railway station. 
^VhicI<5s and porters to carrj^ luggage being 
('cpially unobtainable, tho s|H*(ftncle was scm'Ii 
of well-dressed and evidently w'ell-cirimmstaiie<‘d 
men and women dragging trunks along I lie 
pavernenta or bearing portmanteaux on . their 
•"ilioiilders. By noon tho chief streets wc?ro 
curiously empty. The post oflices and most 
of the public bureaux were closed. 'Phe majority 
of tho loading hotels, including those which hod 
hi^en occupied by the inonibers of foreign 
bogations. Government officials and so forth, 
liJid shut their doors. A great proportion of 
the Hho|)H, restaurants and cafes, osijeeially in 


the more fashicmnble parts fif t.he city, wc*ni 
barred and shutti^red. 'riiero was an almost 
total abseneo of vehicular traflic, except as an 
(H*crasiona1 military or Hed (*roHS motor-car 
dashed by. In tho eourso of the day tho 
( Virresponderit of The visited tin.* famous 

Zoological (jiardeiis and found tho ken'pers at 
work with (rarhinifti killing all tho dangerous 
animals, lest tho cag**s should bo lirr>k(*n by 
shell.4 and tho beasts eM.:ii|.)e into tho strc(.*ts. 
In one great grave lay thf^ bodies of two 
inagnifieent lions and two lionesst*s. So eveiy- 
when^ the shadow of its coming doom himg 
over the city; and all day long there was a, 
constant defiling of Bf*lgian troops nkaig the 
(|unys and over the bridge uf boats wliicli led 
to the roads wiytward. 

This withdrawal of tho troops, Imwever, was 
skilfully sereiawd, n«it only by tho firc^ from tho 
forts in the iiUMT line most directly in the line 
of attack and from batteries dispersed hehi.n.d 
various kinds of eovor at points bc'fore the town, 
but also by tho cnntitiuec{ holding of some oi* 
tho advanced trenches well beyond Contich and 
iHjt far from the? river. The troops who held 
the.s<; ndvancc*d trenelu's until the lost, suffering 
heavy casualties and running evident risk of 
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boing pithor annihilated or (raptured, were both 
Hritieh and Belgian, and they clung to their 
dangerous work with equal courage. One must 
presume that the Goniion commander was 
completely deceived. It is true that the 
Belgian artillery was, as always^ admirably 
handled, and that the inner line of forts would 
have made a direct attack in force by infantry 
very costly. But it is also true that if General 
von Bosolor, after ho hod made good his footing 
on the north side of the river at daybreak of 
October 6, had pressed his advantage at once^ 
he must, whatever his own loss might be, have 
taken a very much larger number of prisoners 
from the enemy, besides a great quantity of 
guns and supplies. As it was, he was content 
to spend two days in searching the intervening 
country with his artillery, making no effective 
attack upon the trenches beyond the constant 
harassing of thorn with shrapnel, causing not a 
few casualties, indeed, but by no means ‘forcing 
their evacuation. Perhaps he had difficulty 
in potting guns iutosh tho river. In any event. 


nearly 48 hours elapsed after the forcing of tho 
crossing of the Ndthe before the first shells fell 
on Antwerp ; and with every hour his prize 
was melting away from his grasp. 

It was not until three or four minutes before 
midnight of October 7 that the actual bombard- 
ment of the city began. It has already been 
said that the Germans did not bring up their 
heaviest guns against the city itself. From the 
first until the end, though high-explosive shells 
were also employed, the great majority of the 
projectiles used were shrapnel, which generally 
burst above the roofs. The actual destruction 
of tho fabric of buildings, therefore, was at no 
time largo in proportion to the severity of the 
bombardment. Tho object of the attacking 
force was evidently to terrorise and to kill, 
rather than to destroy buildings. And from 
the first the fire was distributed with ourious 
impartiality all over the city. This had, 
indeed, \yeen the German plan throughout the 
approach to tho city. So long as the outer 
forts had presented a definite and stationary 
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ANTWERP REFUGEES CROWD THE QUAY AT OSTEND. 


objective, fire had been concentrated on one 
or luiother until the big howitzoru hod battered 
it to pieces. Thereafter the way in which the 
Helgian guns and trenches were scattered over 
H largo area mode any concentration of fire in 
the attack difficult. At moments there was 
evident a definite aiming at a village, a captive 
l>alloon, a certain section of the trenches, a 
railway bridge, or the supposed whereabouts of 
an armoured train. But for the most part the 
fire was extraordinarily diffused: a general 
scorching of the country without, apparently, 
any particular objective, the result being that 
in pro^rtion to the ammunition expended the 
casualties were few, except in those trenches 
immediately confronting the points (first at 
Wiielhem and later noor Lierro) where the 
attempts were made to cross the river. 

fSo it was in the city. A lively controversy 
afterwards developed as to w^hich port of 
Aut\N’erp had the honour of receiving the first 
shells ; and half a dozen different localities 
claimed the distinction with equal confidence. 
In fact, even the first half-dozen shells — which 
came in rapid succession — ^were widely scattered, 
and shells which burst over the roof-tops 
seem in the silence of midnight very close to 
all pfirts of a . ide area. 

For many nights before the end Antwerp 
had bc»en going to bed early. The streets won? 


ill darkness after 8 and from that hour 

no restaurant or hot4*l was p<*rmittod to scrvi^ 
food, nor was any light allowed to shine from 
a window into the strcMit. Beginning with tlie 
evening of October 6, the iitgiilations were even 
inorj strict. No street lamps wore lighted at 
all, and the tramway service ceas<»d at 0 o'cloc'k. 
No illumination, visible from without, was per- 
mitted after c[usk. As the obscurity of night 
sfttlod down, therefore, Antwerp was os dark 
as the heart of a forest. There was hardly a 
vidiiclo or a footfall in the streets, and indoors 
the lai’gcr proportion of the population with- 
drew at evening to— if it had not spent the day 
in — its cellars. Few peotilo probably slept in 
their beds on that niglit of October 7, and 
fewer still slept at all after midnight. By for the 
greater number spent the last hours of darkness, 
while the shells crashed outside, in gathering 
together such household goods as it was (lOHsiblc 
to carry away, and with the dawn began that 
fiinazing outpouring of the pofiiilation of the 
city which will probably live in history one 
of tlie pathetic incidents of all time. 

It has been explained why, in spite of the 
emigration of a considerable proportion of the 
more alHuent classes of the citizens, in spite of 
the departure of the British and French resi- 
dents and the Government officials, and of the 
commenconient of the withdrawal of the troojjs, 
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BLBGTRIPIBD BARBED WIRE ENTANGLEMENT OUTSIDE THE CITY. 


Antwerp was still populous. It had received 
the immense influx of refugees who came to it 
for safety and were reluctant to go further. 
On OcJtober 7 there were i^robahly still 400,001) 
or 500,000 people in the city. 13y nightfall of 
October 8 there remained only a few hundred. 
By for the greater portion of this immense 
population left the town lictweeii daylight and 
the middle of the afternoon of that day by a 
single high-road and mostly on foot. Like the 
population of any other large city, it included 
people of all w*a1ks in life, of both sexes and nil 
ages, and it had tho usual proportion of very 
old and very young, of sick and inflnn. 
Obviously alno^ the fact that so large* a number 
were refugees who had already fled from other 
places, coupled with tho further fact that all 
luid been under {jociiliar mental strain for somc^ 
days and practically all had spent at least one 
Hl(H;pIo8s night, made them in tho mass more 
t han. ordinarily unflttod to face tho hardships 
of the journey. Nearly all carried burdens, of 
food or bedding or household eiTocts, to tho 
limit ol'thoir strength. 

From early morning on October 8 an immense 
mass of people, estimated at one tiino to number 
over 100,000, crowded the Steen and the (juai 
\'an Dyck, waiting for the ferry-boat to toko 
t hoip across tho river to tho railway. Close by, 
over tho bridge of boats, pressed an uninter- 
rupted stream of mddiors, militory motor-cars, 
and transport wagons. All along tho Quai 
Jordaens and about the docks people swarmed 


cm U) craft of c^very kind : packets, tugs, cargo 
boats— latr*r in the day coal barges and lighters 
— anything that w*ould float was pressed into 
.service for the urgent need of the moment ' - 
namely, tf) g(»t the fugitive's away from. Antwerp. 
The destination was immaterial. Flushing, 
Folkestone, I'ilbury, Ostend, Zcobrugge, Lillo, 
'rorneuzcti, Rotterdam ; it did not matter so 
long as the boat would go somewhere aw'ay 
from the (leriiians. ' 

Ry thense various channc.'ls it may bo that 
1.50,000 to 200,000 people made their escape; 
but tho outstanding episode of the exodus was 
the pitiable procession which poured out by 
rood by Wilmansdonck and Ecckeron to the 
Dutch frontier. Probably not loss than a 
quarter of a million people took that roiRe. 

Moving at a foot's pace went every con- 
ceivable kind of vehicle ; great timber wagons, 
heaped with household goods topped with 
inottresses and bedding, drawn by one or two 
slow-moving stout Flemish hor 'cs, many of the 
wagons having, piled upon the bedding, as many 
as 30 people of all ages ; carts of lesser degree 
of every kind from the delivery vans of fashion- 
able shops to farm vehicles and wagons from 
the docks ; private carriages and hired cabs ; 
occasional motor-cars, doomed to the same pace 
as the farm team ; dog-carts draw^ by anything 
from one to four of those plucky Belgian dogs, 
the prevailing type of which looks almost like 
pure dingo; hand-trucks, push-carts, wheel- 
barrows, perambulators, and bicycles; every- 
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tiling londod aa it had never been loaded }>ofore 
and all alike creeping along in one solid un- 
ending mass, converting the long white roads 
into dark ribands, 20 miles long, of animals and 
liiiinanity. 

Between and around and filling all the 
^apB among these veliicles went the- foot pas- 
8ong(‘r8> each also loaded with bundles and 
biirdeiw of every kind, clothes and household 
goods, string bags filled with gn^at round loovf's 
of bread and other provisions ftir the roiwl, 
childrt'ii’s toys, and whatever possessions wcm-i* 
most prized. Mon and women, young and oUi, 
hale and infirm, lame men limping, blind led by 
little ehildnni, countless women with babies in 
their arms, many children carrying others not 
muc'h smaller than themselves ; frail and delicate 
girls staggering under burdens that a strong 
man might shrink from carrying a mile; wcll- 
dn'ssed women wit h dn^ssiiig bags in one hand 
and a pet dog led with the other; aged men 
bemliiig double over their erutched sticks. 

‘‘ Mixed up with the vehi<?h*s and the people 
wcri' eailh% black and white* Klemish cows, 
singly or in bumdiea of thivc or hair lied abreast 
witli ropes, Icainging with swinging heads amid 
the throng. •Now and again oiw saw goats. 
Iniiiimerablo dogs ran in ami out of the crowd. 


trying in binvildennent to keep in touch with 
their Miastors. On carts were crati*H of poultry 
and chickens, and baskets containing cats. 
Men, women and children carried cages with 
parrots, canaries, and other birds ; and, peep- 
ing out of bundles and string bags— generally 
carried by tlie elder iiiombers of the families — 
weifi Teddy boars, golliwogs, and cliildwirs 
roc‘kiiig-horsos. It was impossible hot to 
loiiehed by the tentl<*rness which niadi* thesi' 
wivtelied folk, alriMidy ovi‘rburd<*iuMl, struggle 
to take with them their pets and their childn*n's 
play tilings. 

“ Krom Antwerp to the Duleh frontier, 
whether at Piittc* or by Santviiet ami Ohscmi- 
dii'cht, is about 10 miles. But the iu*tual 
frontier was only a half-way stage on tin* 
journey, 'riien^ tm Thiimday and Friday nights 
there was a liiigi* ami pathetic encain])ineiit. 
Some hundreds nf tramears had been run down 
to the terminus of the line at the frontier, and 
gave sleeping «|iiarler.s to thousands nf thi* 
rc*fuget‘s ; hut tln^ great majority slept, of 
course, in the op*Mi air. 

“As a im*ans of eonveyanee the tramways 
<*ouhl not aceommodate more* than a very small 
pereeiitage of thf^ (trowd, the volume ol which 
poiiretl on almost without diminution over 
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GERMAN TROOPS PREPARING TO CROSS THE SCHELDT. 


the roods to Borgeii-op-Zoom or lloosendotil, 
whence trains of itniiicnse length, loudod to the 
lost inch of standing room, carried the fugitives 
to Rotterdam, to Flushing, and other places. 
Only a small proportion of the mass of people, 
burdened oa they were and in the congested 
condition of the roods, covered the 20 miles 
from Antwerp to Bergen or Roosendaal in one 
day. To the vast majority it was a two-days- 
long tramp under most distressing and arduous 
conditions before the railway 'was reached.”* 

Of course, the dreadful pilgrimage had its 
individual tragedies. Here were the sick, no 
matter what their disease or how critical its 
stage, on we^ons, in wheelbarrows and hand- 
carts, being carried on improvised stretchers or 
hobbling on their feet as best they could. In 
such a concourse, also, it was inevitable that 
thc*re should be mothers who had just been 
confined, with babies, in some cases, only a 
day or/tw'o days old. Babies also were born 
upon the road. There were some deatlis by the 
wayside; more in the succeeding days as a 
result of the shock and exposure of the journey. 
Hupf)ily» however, the weather tliroughout tlie 

* From Uu* oorrmponclmt of Tho Time» ( Th» Timet, October 13. 
1014). who witnesaod the oxodiia from Antwerp on tlie monilng 
of October 8. and Accompanied the fugltlvea for a few miloi 
A I -n? tho road, then rojoiiied the prooeiiilon on the afternoim of 
October 0. and walked with- and u part of— it as far ai fiergoo- 
op* Zoom. 


time was beautiful, with bright autumn sun- 
shine, not too hot, during the days, and crisp, 
cool nights. Happily, too, the road lay through 
an almost perfectly flat coimtry. 

Hero, also, mention should be made of tlie 
extreme kindness and hospitality of tho Dutcli 
people. It is said that in all oVor 1,500,000 
refugees from Belgium sought safety in Holland 
in the months of August, September and October. 
Probably not less than half a million crossed tho 
frontier in the course of the three days froir^ 
the 7th to the 10th of October, for, besides the 
stream which pourcxl from Antwerp, minor 
streams flowed into ^Holland, wherevdif there 
was a road, from all the towns and villages 
along the north of Belgiicm, and these streams 
continued to flow until tho beginning of Novem- 
ber, as the population fled from one place after 
another in all the country from Antwerp to 
Ostend. At the time of the fall of Antwerp 
the chief volume of this incoming tide bore 
beaviost upon the town of Bergon-op-Zooin. 
With a total population in ordinary ti<nc8 of 
about 16,000, it had suddenly tlirown upon it, 
in the course of two or three days, over 300,000 
people. Every effort was made to got them 
out by railway os fast as possible to Roosendaal, 
whence they could bo distributed to other parts 
of Holland. But it was not possible to pass 
them out os fast as they camo in, and for 
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Bovcral days Bergen fed and cared for a ref ugeo 
population of upwards of 100,000. The problem 
of feeding them was a very serious one. Five 
or six days passed before supplies in sufficient 
quantities could bo brought in from other 
towns — which were also fooling the strain upon 
their stores — and during those days the regular 
residents of Bergen suffered no little privation. 
A month afterwards 20.000 Belgians, more than 
doubling the population of the town, remninod 
either distributed among the private housc^s or 
quartered in two large camps, being supported 
at the public expense. But though, perhaps, 
the binden fell more hoavily on Bergen -op- 
Zuc 3 m than on any other town, nothing could 
exceed the universal kindliness and ungrudging 
generosity with which the “ vluchtelingon ** 
were treated throughout Holland, by the 
Cloveminent and by all classes of the people. 

As soon as tho fugitives had fairly left the 
city of Antwerp behind they wore boyoiul the 
reach of the German guns ; but it was curious 
that no shells foil at any time among the crowds 
as thoy were struggling through thc^ stn^'ts. 


Shells reached the quays and fell in the river — 
one narrowly missing a crowded Osteiid boat 
as it put out — and wrt*.cked, later in the day, 
some of tho striictiin^ by tho rivorside ; but 
nowhere, during thoso perilous hours, did one 
fall anywhere among tho massed people. To- 
wards noon, 119 tho procession struggled along 
tho rooil to Holland, a Gorman aeroplane cin*led 
overhead, apparently studying what was going 
on Itolow, and wna fired upon by guns from the 
forts on the west side of tho Soholdt. All day 
long — also on the west of tho Sclioldt — there 
rose into the air, steadily increasing in volume, 
the great triple column of black smoko from the 
burning oil tanks. 

The bombardment, which hod begun at mid- 
night on Oct oiler 7, contiiiuod with varying 
severity throughout tlM> 8t.h. As the Germane 
drew noan^r to tho city all tho inner forta on 
the south and cast sides of tho ring took part in 
replying to their cannonade. Some of those forte 
— notably Forts 2, 3, 4 aiul 5 — were badly bat- 
tered, but with tho guns postiMi lietweoii and 
bcfori> t liiMu, continued to iiiiswcr vigorously the 
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enemy’s fin^, wYiilo trenches two miles in advance 
were still liold by both British and Belgian 
troops. The Clerrnans mode no attem}>t to 
rush these trenches or the zone of barbed wire 
entanglements which would have to bo crossed 
to roach the city; but contented themselves 
with pouring shell fire upon the trenches, the 
forts,, and the city itself from beyond the reach 
of rifles. • 

Shelling the city, however, after noon of 
October 8 could do little good ; for Antwerp 
was no long(?r a city ljut only the husk of one. 
All the streets, usually so busy and so gay, 
wore shuttcrcKl, silent and deserted. By the 
shells as they continued to fall- now chipping 
the corner off a building, now crashing through 
a wall or falling harmlessly in an empty square 
or garden — there was hardly n human being 
to be either hurt or frightened. Devoted 
nurses and doctors there were struggling to got 
their wounded patients to places of safety.* 
Craft of various kinds was still pos^-ing out of 
the dock basins into the Scheldt, and in tho 
imiriediato vicinity of the wharves a few 
cabarets kept open. Two or throe Jiotcls, in 

* Tlirm* llrltish hospitals In Antwerp continued to operate 
until noon of October 8 and all aucccoded In getting their patients 
away, namely, tho English Colony HospitAl, under Nurse Editli 
Ward, the Brltiah Field Hospital, and Mrs. St. CUli Strobart's 
Britlsii Women's Hoapltal. 


safer positions in the city, with much-reduced 
staffs, also did not close up. With these excep- 
tions, the nurse-s and their wounded, tho nuli- 
tary, some city officials, lialf a dozen British 
newspaper correspondents, and a certain number 
of dubious citizens who had good reason to 
know that they had nothing to fear from falling 
into Gkirman hands, represented practically tho 
wholo population of Antwerp. In the shuttered 
and desplato streets not a vehicle moved. 'Now 
and again a solitary figiiro hurried along, 
stopping to shelter in n doorway as a sholl 
screamed overhead. Otherwise Antwerp, which 
yesterday iiod held lialf a million people, was 
like a city of tho dead. 

As dusk fell a detail of Belgian soldiers sank 
Oy ride firo a niimbor of lightors in tho channol 
from tho outer to tho inner dock basin, so closing 
the last exit by water; and then followed a 
night which offered, to those few who witnessed 
it, what, was perhaps one of tho most terrible 
spectacles tJiat tho world has seen. 

Across the river still rose into the sky the 
great triple pillar of smoke from the burning 
oil tanks. Tho air was windless and tho thick 
vapour rose straight upwards for some hundreds 
of feet. There it apparently encountered a 
light broozo, for, very slowly, still black and 
solid as a pall, it drifted steadily but almost 
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iiii|M‘rc;<iptil)ly north-east wiirdhi, sprcndin^ out 
till it covered half the sky. By nightfall this 
lieiivy curtaiii overlay the greater part of tlie 
.<!ity and stretchod away into tlie distance. Jn 
the darkness the blaze of tlu* burning oil 
bc*eaino visible, toasinginto tin* air and throwing 
olT great 'ina8Sin4 of flainc to thmt away like 
individual clouds of tire. The red ghiw from 
below 1ight>ed up the whole underside of the 
blacK canopy, making such a scene as a in:in 
might dre^am of in visions of t he fiiferno. 

nesting almost stationary overliead, so slow 
was its drift to east and north, this cloud left 
beloA’ it to the soiith-ea'^t a strip of clear starlit 
sky, ringing onc*-third of tin; horizon. Against 
this, looking from the quays or the river, the 
outline of Antwerp was silhouetted : the statt‘ly 
spire of tViO eathedral, the noble tower of iSt. 
Jaetpie, the dome of the Central Station, ainl 
other eonspieuous biiilditig'i being clearly dis- 
tinguishable above the dark mass of the body 
of the town. Then, as the night wt.)n* on, out 
of this mass rose other tires — one, t wo, thnn*, 
six, ten, fifteen — making almost a continuous 
ring round the southern and cMstern sides of 
tlie city. Some of these tires wi;re biiriiiiig 
' dwcdling-hoiiscs which had lH»en set on fire by 
shells ; others had been eausc'd on purp<»si5 by 
the Allies, who were de.stroying wliattwer stores 
-might be of comfort to the enemy. 


All thm; -the flames of tlie burning <»il and 
of all the Icssf'r tires — t.hrt;w their glow upwards 
on the pall (»verhead, caught (he points of all 
the buildings in the city with flame, and wore 
again n;flee.ted in the water of the Scheldt, until, 
above and below, heaven and earth and water 
were* all blood-red — the inside of a hideous 
furnace, the lid of which was the terrible bhiek 
cloud of Hinoke. And inside that furnace, 
adding immeasurably to the horror, the guns 
roared, tlie shells bursting in little lightning 
finshtw of i|uiek Htiiirts of white flame against 
the black and red. 

Interiiuttent and desultory — perhaps not 
mon* tliHii one shot to the second for the 
earlier part of tin; night, about half-post ton 
the eaiirionado became truly tc;rrific, by far the 
hea\ iesfc Mint had occurred at any stngc of the* 
siege. In the continiioiis imd deafening uproar 
it was no longer possibli; to distinguish the 
screaiiiing of the shrapnel, the bursting of the 
liigh-i'xplosivo shells, or the hurtling of the 
prc»je<!lilc;s from the long naval guns, but all 
blended into one great roll of thunder. It was 
(.Mums come again. Antwerp was in its last 
agony ; and iM‘ver sun^ly did great city have a 
mort? terrific passing. 

Bofoi*e the first, grey of dawn the clamour 
subsided, (‘annonoding went on in desul- 
tory fashion. But the morning had a tcr/’or 
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of its own, for tlio black pall still slirourlcd the 
sky. No longer illumined with the flames— 
for tho oil had burned itself out — it hung a 
leaden shield between the sun and half the 
city and all tho country to the north, so that 
the day could not break, but until an hour or 
two of noon twilight prevailed. It truly 
scx?rned as if tho day itself mourned for fallen 
Antwerp. 

For Antwerp hod fallen. Nothing but the 
iRHicssory formal preliminaries stood between 
the (jcrmans and their entry into the town. 
Under cover of the tremendous artillery duel 
of the night moat of the retnuining infantry, 
Belgian and British, had been brought in and 
passed through the city on the long tramp to 
the bridge of bouts across tin* Scheldt. In the 
early horn's of the morning the garrisons began 
to retire from tho forts. Several, not already 
nmdered useless, were blown up ; guns which 
could not be taken away wtTo nMidered worth- 
less and quantities of uiniiiunition were 
destroyed, much of it being tlirown into the 
Scheldt. By seven o’clock in tho morning of 
Friday, Octobt?r 9, the last of tlu^ defending 
troops was believed to hav<j (xT<}s.scd the river, 
and tho bridge of boats, wiiicli had done such 
good service, was, preumtiirely as it proved, 
<h«troycd. Between 8 and 9 o’clock the 
Burgomaster went out to meet the (Icriiiaii 
conunandcr and make formal surrender of tho 
city. At noon the Germans cnlert'd the city 
by tho Porte do Malincs. 

The actual damage done to A ri twerp by the 
btnnbardincnt was comparatively slight. 
Though a certain number of high -explosive* 
shells were used, by far tho gi’catcr proportion 
i»f thA projcictilcs, os has been said, wt$re 
shrapnel, wliieh generally burst well over the 
roofs. Neither the Cathedral nor any of the 
most precious historic buildings in tlw city were 
damaged, though all had narrow es(?iqKj.s, os 
was inevitable in a bombardment so promise uAis 
and diffused as this was. The most notable 
building which suffered — but that not very 
seriously — ^wos tho Palais do Justice. All parts 
of the city boro traces of its experience. Thoro 
was considerable miscellaneous wreckage about 
the Place Verto and in the business section of 
the town, notably in the Marche aux Souliers ; 
but tho cliief injury was to private houses about 
tlie Boulevard Leopold and tho rich residential 
Huarters on tho north-east side of the city. 

Attention has already been drawn to the 
doubtful quality of the German strategy which 


directed flic attack on Antwerp while leaving 
iin interrupted the commiinic'utionH between the 
city and the seaiMtast at Zecbriiggo and GstendL 
W«» have swm how thi‘sc cominunications were 
used for bringing tt> Antwerp the reinforce- 
ments of British troops and guns while the 
siege was in progre^ss. W'luit was even more 
important, tlie route still lay o}K>n fur the 
retiroiiiciit of tlu* oviumating army. 

It will bo reinombored that Hiniiiltaneoiisly 
with tho preparations for the attack on Antwerp 
serious fighting took plac^e around 'Termonde, 
in the battles of Audegem and ]xd)b(*kkc, on 
Sopteinbor 2G and 27. If tho Germans hoped 
thus to force an easy piissngi^ of the Mcdieldt nt 
that point, they were disiippointc'»d. The fight- 
ing on these tw'o days ended distinctly in favour 
of tho Belgians ; but tlm repulstt wliieh the 
Germans sulTercd there by no ii leans ended 
their efforts to get across tho river. Through- 
out the days of the at tack on the city, indeed, 
there was almost coastant pressure on tho whole 
line of the Sclieldt from lhu).Hrode, to tho east 
of 'lermonde, us far almost fis Melle, in tho 
vicinity of Ghent. At Termonde itself, iit 
Schoonnerde, and at WetttTt^n tlie attacks 
wert.» at times pushed with great violence, and 
it was estimated that a riiiniiniim of 30,000 men, 
with a great mmibcr of guns, w'oro (3mployed 
in these opt^rations. From what wo know of 
tho forces which w'ero present in this wesUTn 
theatre of action at the time when tlio main 
bc*sieging arn|y was catering Anlwurj), it is 
cvidt^iit that tliis c.stimiite is not too larg«>. 

Interest during the.se rlnys was ho concen- 
trated on Antwerp itself that few details are 
known of this fighting wiiich went on along the 
river, hut for siiveral days the thin scneii of 
ih^lgian troo[)8 biicceeded in liolding hiU'k the 
Gennaii attiurks at each critical point. On 
Octolxa* 0 and 7, however, the Germans at 
last suetu'cded in forcing a crossing at three 

points namely, at Termonde, Schouiiiuirdo, 

and VVi^ttcrcii. At Termonde, under cover of 
heavy artillery fire, they managed to repair tho 
often-wrecked bridge sufficiently to make it 
once more serviceable. At Schoontierdc tho 
crossing was made, similarly protected by great 
sui^eriority in weight of artillery, by pontoons. 
It was evident that the advance of the enemy 
north of the river w'ould scTiously threaten tho 
retreat ol the troops dcfctiding Antwerp unless 
it was checked. 

Recurring to the narrative of the* attack on 
Antwerp, it will be reinemberod that on tho 
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GERMAN MARINES ON A TRAIN 
Which did not reach iu edvertieed deitinetion. 


night of October 0-7 certain troops began to 
1)0 withdrawn from the city, osjiecially cavalry, 
carabineer cyclists and mitrailleuses mounted on 
armoured ears. Thc^se constituted in them- 
selves a mobile and useful force. And it soon 
proved its usefulness. To it was entrusted the 
task of checking and holding the German 
tidvance until the main Allied forces could get 
away. This function it |X3rformed admirably, 
successfully holding the roads northward against 
much larger forces for two days, in the course 
of which sharp fighting occurred at several 
points, notably at Zole and around Overmeire. 
Thanks to the obstruction offered by those 
troops, it was not until the evening of October 9 
that the Germans penetrated as far os the 
railway'iine at Lokcren. By that time the main 
body of the retiring Belgian and British armies 
had already passed westwards. Had General 
von Bes(flcr succeeded in striking the railway 
twcntyjfour hours earlier, it is probable that, 
instead of the mere husk of Antwerp, which is 
all that fell into his hands, ho would either have 
captured or would have driven into Holland the 
whole Belgian army, together with the British 
contingimt. He hod neglected what seemed an 
obviously necessary measure until too lath. 


Not 'that the retirement of the dt'fcnding 
army was effected without niishnp. According 
to the official Btntcmcnt of the Secretary of tho 
Admiralty issued on October 16 : “ After a 

long night march to St. Gillos the three Naval 
Brigades entrained. Two out of tho tlireo have 
arrived safely at Ostend, but, owing to circum- 
stances which are not yet fully known, the 
greater part of the Ist Naval Brigade was cut 
off by the German attack north of LolRiircn, 
and 2,000 officers and men entered Dutch 
territory in tho neighbourhood of Hulst 'and 
laid down their arms, in accordance with the 
laws of neutrality." In a later communiqui 
the Secretary of the Admiralty spoke of the 
lass of these men as having occurred " through 
a mistake." It is to be feared that neither of 
these statements tells the whole story. The 
9 actual number of British troops who then oamo 
to be interned in Holland seems to have been 
1,560. In addition, the official casualty lists 
showed a total of 067 members of the Royal 
Naval Division " missing," of whom 200 were 
reported to bo prisoners of war in Germany. 
The number of killed was given as 32, and of 
wounded as 189. 

Out of many fragmentary and sometimes 
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ronflicting reports it is not easy to tell wliat 
happened. The initial “mistokfi** aet^iiis to 
have been that some of our men in certain of 
tho inner fort.8 and the neighbouring trenchi^s 
were forgotten, or, at least, that the int?srtag«> 
telling thorn to withdraw never roai^hod th»Mu. 

In the final disposition of the. Koyal Naval 
Division on this last night, the second Drigndt) 
was on tho right of tho road from the Porte di^ 
Malinos towards Vieux J)ioii (in and about 
forts •'i, 6, and 7), and tho First Brigade; wiis on 
the left of the road (in and about forts 1, 2, li, 
and 4). Tho Second Brigado received the orft‘r 
for retirement in proper season. The older 
was also given to fort 4 (tia; nearest fort on 
I ho left of the romJ), wJiieli was occupied by 
tho Drake Battalion of fho First lirigad**. 
'I'his battalion made its retreat without misha| . 

But, by whose fault cannot be stat si, the 
order never penetrated to the Hawke, t.'olling- 
wood and Benhow liattaliuns, which Jield the 
line further to tho left. Tliey retired from the 
pcisition, which they had held with great 
gallantry, of their own accford wh<*n they found 
that they wei'o practically deserted. Some of 
them arrived, after many difliculties, at the 
hank of tho Sclieklt, but the Imdgt^ was aln ady 
destrfjyod in the rtmr of tho army which had 
gone. 'Phoy inanag(.'d to get across tlie river 
on barges, and found a train wliich l<»ok 
them us far os l^okeren. There they learned 
that the ( Germans were alrcuidy in possc'ssion of 


the railway lino ahead of them, and, detraining, 
they made their way, imt without some rear- 
guard fighting on the road, to the Dutch frontier. 

Another and latrr | arty similarly siieeooded 
ill erex-^sing the; river, and attemptt'd to innki* 
thi'ir escapo on a train already partly londtHi 
with civilian refugees ; hut the train failed to 
gi't as far as St. Xici>lii^ ft seems that it 
arrived nnsignalksl anti uni'X]>eeted (it is pro- 
Kumed that tho men wi*re running lla* train 
tlienis«.4\ (^s without assist. iiiei* from tin' railway 
stalT) at the station of Nieiiwkerken, iM-«t of 
St. Xieolas, when it was already in thTiiian 
hands. Tho train was ik^tlecUsl on to a side- 
track, so that son.e of tin* (MUTiagt^s left tho 
rails, and it w tus captured, 'fho ( ha'iiiaus began 
tiring on the train and, in order to save the 
refugees, the ofliecT in command surrendered. 
Kyo-wit nesses e.^tiiiiatc'd the numher of llritisb 
troops on board at betW(M*n r»(t() aiifl tifMt. Part 
of the occupants of that train W'cre iiridoiilitedly 
the 200 members of the Xaval Division who were 
i*<»portc‘d to be prisoners of war in Dermany ; 
but inort; is needisl to i^xplain the wliule number 
of 007 “ fnissing.” An authoritative actcoiint 
of whut <Kreurrf'<l will pnibahly not he forth- 
coming until after their release. What is 
certain is that tl.e Pirst Brigado of tlie Koyal 
Naval Division arrived at Antwerp (iiftoi 
leaving some 7t)0 of the most recently joined 
recruits behind in Walnier) a iritle over !1,00C 
strong. Thi» Drake Bultalion, wlii«*h nunihi'red 



STABROEGK FORT. 

Destroyed by the BeldUne beforo leeving Antwerp. 
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about 800 returned, practically complete. Of 
the Benbow Battalion less than 70 membe» 
returned, and only about 20 and 30 respectively 
of the Collingwood and Hawke Battalions. A 
few stragglers came in later; but praotioally 
the whole of these three battalions were lost. 
Besides the British troops, some 20,000 Belgians 
also crossed the Dutch frontier and were 
interned. 

It is unfortunate that these mishaps marred 
the withdrawal of the defending forces from 
Antwerp. But, even as it was, the fact that the 
Belgian army os a whole succeeded in^iotting 
away caused unconcealed disappointment in 
Gennany, and converted the capture of the 
place into a barren and unsubstantial victory. 
In so far as the sending of the British reinforce- 
inents delayed the surrender of the city by 
some five or six days and helped to screen the 
retirement of the Belgian forces, the adventure 
which was so much criticised had justification. 

That that justification was an extraordinary 
piece of good luck need not be denied. It lias 
already been seen that a more vigorous and 
masterful commander in General von Beseler*s 
place w*ould probably not have allowed his 
prey to escape him. And the saine failure to 


grasp the fruits of his success rh nrn rt rfTTj|j|i^i0^' 
German commander’s subsequent moves 
He appears to have wasted precious da ys^t 
occupation of the city and the ostentatibus 
parading of the empty streets. Though, jfimn 
was entered at noon of October 0, GnenilK 
not occupied until the 12th, nor Bruges until 
the 16th. The value of the week thus given to 
the Allies cannot be overestimated, allowing 
them, as it did, to withdraw unharassed beyesnd 
Ostend to consolidate their position upon the 
Yser. There the Belgian army surprised the 
world by the spirit and courage with which it 
once more turned to face its enemy. 

And with the Belgian army, now as always 
since the war began, was its King. Few things 
in the early part of the war were more remark- 
able than the ascendancy which King Albert, 
in the very first weeks, came to exercise over* 
the minds and hearts of his people. Of his 
personal courage ho gave repeated proofs. 
During the siege of Antwerp and, later, on the 
Yser he was frequently under fire in the trenches, 
where he went to encourage his men. Of even 
greater value were the larger soldierly qualities 
which he displayed, the fortitude, the clearness 
of vision, and tlie strength of character wliieh 
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THE RUSH FOR THE BOATS 
Ac the Ferry to the Gere Wees* The bridge of boett it seen beyond* 


won fur him the sincere respect and admiration 
of all — -especially the military officora of expi*ri- 
cnce -who came in immediate contact with 
him. It was not a little thing for Belgium that 
at such a moment she had such a King. 

A NOTE ON THE HISTORY OF 
ANTWERP. 

In 1914 there were still among us some whose 
personal^ memories of Antwerp went bac;k to 
that sinister autumn of 1 870, \vhf»n Prussia had 
just beaten unhappy France to her kncx>s and 
the Empress and the Princi^ Tmp<*rial wore 
fugitives in England. The stately city on the 
•Scheldt had no premonitions then of the grim 
^lerios of events which were destined to bring 
upon hep, too, all the horrors and sufTcrings of 
Paris. She was at that moment en ftUe, cele- 
brating the fortieth anniversary of Belgian 
independence. 

In Antwerp itself the revolution which had 
freed Belgium from the domination of the House 
of Orange did not become effective until after 
two years of desperate fighting, during which 
the Dutch General Chas86, holding the old 
< it add, gave the sturdy burghers a foretaste 


of modern Ocrinun methods ; for on October 27, 
1830, ho .bombarded the helplcas town “with 
red-hot balls and shells, setting it on fire in 
many placets and doing iiiiinense mischief." 
His day nf reckoning came, however, two years 
later when a French army of 50,000 men under 
Marshal Oc^rard bombarded him in turn and. 
after reducing the interior of the Citadel to a 
hcajj of ruins, forced him to capitulate. Antwerp 
was t hen formally liaiidi'd over to the Belgians 
by the French, thus completing the revolution 
of 1830, which by the irony of history the 
city was celebrating at t he moment when France* 
herself was in th** grip of the Prussian inviuler. 
And in 1914, after aliuo.st the same period, we 
could read in retrosptnit the same irony of 
history : for another autiimn liad c?omo, when 
helpless Antwerp,' bombarded and in flames, 
again turned her despairing eyes westward for 
that help frem France which w'os alnuTsi her 
only hope. 

Not necessarily French help, for during the 
last grim hours of Antwerp's defence against 
overwhelming raids she actually received an 
earnest of Britain's immediate desire and 
ultimate powder to succour: and it had been 
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reliance upon this help in need which even in 
1870 had made the British so welcome, merely 
because they were British, at the commemora- 
tive of Belgian independence. 

It was a new sensation for the Briton landing 

on foreign soil, perhaps for the first time, at 

Antwerp in those days to find that, provided 

his credentials were in order, ho was honoured 
# 

wherever ho went as a guest of the city. On the 
first evening at his hotel arrived invitations 
from the various cerclea — social, musical and 
artistic — to their pending functions, and his 
British nationality seemed the only passport 
needed to free admission wherever he desired 
to go. For, although it was to a French army 
that in 1832 Antwerp had owed her final release 
from Orange domination, it was British influence, 
British protection and British example which 
had Inspired her progress during those forty 
years of wonderful prosperity which culminated 
with the epoch of the great Fronco-Frussian 
war. 

Thereafter, although the prosperity of 
Belgium, and especially of Antwerp, con- 
tinued, not only unabated but with the sUuidily 
increasing flow of ^stronger current, now forces 
were at work. While shattered France was 
fo'erishly reorganising her forces, the new' 


German Empire, strong in the pride of conquest, 
was extending its influence with sleepless 
activity in every direction, and in none more 
energetically than in the regions that lay 
between its ambitions and the North Sea, Not 
until Antwerp had witnessed in 1014 the exodus 
of Germans after the outbreak of the war to 
Dutch territory, where they waited to return 
with the victorious German troo^, did the 
citizens realize how great a part of their civic 
and commercial life liad filtered into German 
hands during the forty years which hcul elapsed 
since 'the defeat of France by Prussia. 

Another potent factor in creating this new 
situation had been the changed relations 
> between Britain and Belgium. While tho great 
WOT of 1870-71 had opened the eyes of Queen 
Victoria's advisers to the necessity for main- 
taining the defences of the Empire in a state* of 
efliciency, economy was always their guiding- 
star: and tho one thing dreaded above all 
others was the entangling alliance.” 8o 
whenever policy offered two alternatives, that 
one was almost always chosen which involved 
the less responsibility in Continental affairs ; 
and thus, although Britain never failed in her 
readiness to stand by engagements which had 
been deliberately undertaken, the tendency of 
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THE DUTCH FRONTIER. 

Dutch loldiert behind e barrier of barbed wire end revolving tpikei* 


Oritiah policy from 1871 onwards was to with- 
draw more and more from the risk of Euro| 3 oan 
complications. 

Belgium on her part, with neutrality gu«mn- 
tocjd by all the Powers, was also drifting away 
from her old position of reliance upon British 
friendship. National and dynastic ambitions 
were pursued, especially in Africa, in a tnanner 
which did not always commend itself to British 
ideas. Tlie very wealth which Antwerp, with 
its strong leaven of German enterprise, wns 
amassing tended more and more to come into 
direct competition with British trade. So there 
•was some justification for the confidence with 
Avhich Germany laid her plans for the ToutoiiiHii- 
fion of Antwerp os soon os the word should bo 
^ivon for the occupation of Belgium at the 
beginning of the war. Had those plans pros- 
Iiered and had CUirmany thus quietly succeeded 
in obtaining command of Antwerp’s clustered 
waterways oommodiously opening toward the 
sea, respect for the neutrality of Holland would 
hardly have restrained her from the navigation 
of the Scheldt. 

But events in the early stages of the war dis- 
located the German plans ; and those desperate 
weeks when the heroic Belgians drenched their 
liolds with their own and German blood so 
f'hanged the position of affairs at Antwerp 
that it was only as returning exiles in the rc*ar 
of the conquering German hosts that the 
1 <ernian colony were able to re-establish thom- 
'••Ives, instead of, as had boon hoped, themselves 


inducting the now rulers into the City of the 
Wharves. 

It is this iispoct of Antwerp — in Flemish 
“ Aritwer|wn,” moaning “ on the wharf 
which most strongly strikes every visitor w'lio 
ponet rates ever so little in almost any din>etion 
beyond the usual routes of city traffic. Wharves 
and canals, canals and wharves, bales of mer- 
chandize and shipvS loading and unloading — 
these sooin to confront you at every turn. But 
this is probably one of the loss familiar aspects 
of the many-sidiHl city to the ordinary 
visitor. 

The first and strongest impression upon the 
mind of the newcomer to Antwerp must un- 
doubtedly be that produced by the fairy -like 
structure of the Cathedral spire, with its flying 
buttresses, rising liigh above the expanse of 
the city, in such strong contrast to tlie low 
horizon fringed with poplar trees — ^liko rows of 
roimd-headed pins — ^which, with windmills, are 
the characteristic features of the Sclieldt land- 
scape. And as the delicate magnificence of the 
Cathedral is the first impression which one 
receives of Antwerp, so it remained the last, 
oven on that awful night of October 8, 1914, 
when its dainty masonry was silhouetted 
against the blazing sky under the black pall of 
smoke. At frequent intervals during each 
hour of day and night the Cathedral with the 
music of its carillon of 99 bells alwa)rB domi- 
nates the newcomer’s thoughts of Antwerp, 
esi^ccially if, as is probably the case, his bed- 
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room in ono of the hotels hard by vibrates to 
the sonorous harmony. Very soon the habit 
is acquired of hearing the chimes without 
hearing th(*m, so to speak ; and ono becomes 
immersed in the absorbing interests of life in 
the quaint old city, a veritable Museum of 
Muh^. Gallery upon gallery of the Old 
Masters await inspection. Libraries, societies, 
and clubs invite your visits, and Antwerp also 
has its spacious edifices and fine boulevards, 
with a magnificence of open space's all the 
more striking by contrast with the artistic 
jumble of the fiftconth-contiuy Fl«*mish streets 
in the central town. If the genii ls of Old 
Master had been set to the modem pastime 
of city-planning, he could not have evolved 
better pictures in brick and stone than 
Bruges for artistic beauty and Antwerp for 
contrasts. 

Two of the world’s most famous painters, 
Quentin Matsys and Rubens, belonged espe- 
cially to Antw'erp ; and nowhere else could you 
find such array of their masterpieces, the Cathe- 
dral itself rightly keeping Rubens’ two greatest 
works for the safety of which — ;with charac- 
teristic Flemish devotion to art even in war — 
the defenders of Antw erp siHMiied almost equally 
concerned with that of the fortress it^lf. But 
it is, of course, in the wwld-famed Picture 
Gallery, more important even than the Cathe- 
dral, that Antwerp’s pride in the genius of its 


own Rubend^'haji been 

and most amply displayed. V 

The records of Antwerp as a pla^ of note go 
back to A.D. .517, more than five centuries before 
the British King HarOld was killed near Haist- 
ings by the invadinir Normans ; and from the 
seventh century onwards for several hundred 
years it was admittedly the first conunercial 
town of Europe. But in those days, as in those, 
the owners of wealth alw^ays suffered when war- 
like ambitions w'ere let loose, and during the 
conflicts of the sixteenth century the prospeiity 
of Antw'crp dwindled, until in 1648 it seemed to 
have rc(!eived the coup de grAce by the Treaty of 
Miinster, when the Scheldt was closed to 
traffic. Early in the eighteenth century Ant- 
w*crp surrendered to Marlborough, and forty 
years later was taken by Marshal Saxe : but the 
close of the century saw it in the possession of 
the French. Then came the stormy period of 
its possession by Holland, which was ended, ah 
already narrated, by the French bombardment 
in 1 832, when it was annexed to the kingdom of 
Belgium, under international guarantees. From 
that time, still rich in treasures of architecture 
and painting, it became richer still in the w^orld's 
goods from year to year ; and, in spite of the 
burning of the beautiful old Exchange in 1858, 
its career of continuous prosjjority knew no 
chock until in 1614 it unfortunately barred the 
way of German aggression. 
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T I 1 1C w*ir with Franco hnd boon long 
pn>i>arf'<], tho possibility of chocks 
clearly realised, every iiositioii from 
which a reverse might be retrieved 
cari^fiilly studied, and tho plans for holding it 
patiently elaborated. 

When the? Kaiser sanctioned tho step of 
transfe^ing troops fnnn the wesiern to the 
eastern front before he had achieved a diH*isi\o 
result in France, the G(?niian Headquarter 
Staff must have foreseen the possibility of a 
reverse and the necessity for some }iesition in 
which they could shelter their discomfited 
hosts until such time os they could spring upon 
their enemies still one more of those little 
surprises ’* which hiul been prepnn**! in h»ng 
years of peace. That Germany had (luile as 
many able-bodied unlraini'd men as fIic had 
trained men was well known, but that she 
would venture to uso vast masses of iintraiiaxl 


men ; that, in the short space of two months, 
sIm ^oot|ld train them sufficiently to act by 
DjbvWonS wijL-AAny Corps ; and she could 


not seem to have i‘ntereil into tho t^aU'.ulations 
c»f military experts. This, however, is just 
what sins had secretly prepansl to do, and tlie 
Oermuiis retiring from the Marne, pivoting 
still upon the left Hank of their oth Army (Crown. 
Prince), fell bac-k through an angle of some 
:t0 degrees, and turned to bay in a ean'fully- 
prepari?d position to gain the time required for 
putting ill the field those gmit m:i,sses of un- 
trained men with whom they proposed to 
resume the' otTeiisivc- and the marirli <»ii f*iiri«*. 

TliiJV^ posit ion was perhaps as strong us any 
to be foiiial between the Urals and the Bay of 
Biscay. It extench-d from a ] joint on the 
“ Heights of the Meii.se ’’ north of VcTiliin west- 
wards across tla* Argoiiiie and tin? IMain of 
Cniampagne to Reims, when> it turned north* 
west along (ami inehiding) tho Forts do la, 
Pompelle, Nogent IWbesse, Berrii. and Briinont» 
and acri^ss the Ai.sne ramr its coiiliueiicc with 
the Siiippe to Craoiiiie, whence it ran westwards 
along tlii^ heights of thi^ Aisne to tho For^t de 
rAigle. north of Compiegne. This positi^^ 
falls into three very different sections. 
heavily wooded, contorted country of the 
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BEHIND A BRITISH TRENCH. 

Showing the entrance to the dug-out oovered with wire netting. 


und tin* Argonne and the open rolling plain of 
tlii> C'?haiiipRgno-Pouillcuse, which formed the 
eastern and central sections, have already been 
described, and wc mn^d only pause to note that 
the Gonnaii centre stretched south of and 
parallel to the railway from Eazoncourt to 
Grand Pro, ‘by which the defenders of this 
section were supplitnl. 

The wiistern section, from near Craonno to 
Conipidgne. lay along the crest of the main ridge 
from three to five miles north of the Aisno. 
From tlie c*rest the ground sloped gently south- 
wards unt il it reached a line a mile or two from 
the river, when it fell steeply for some 1100 or 
400 feet to the imuidows wliicli border the 
stream. The gently-sloping plateau above the 
meadows ofTered an excellent field of fire, hut 
the sti'cp slopes refcrivd to provided a belt of 
•dead ground, that is ground which could not be 
■hit by rifle or shell fire from positions to the 
north ol it. Moreover, the plateau was every- 
w'hero erodi*d by a niunber of short, deep, 
heavily-wooded ravinea which met to form still 
deeper ravines running southwards to the Aisne. 
ThiMg ravines broke up the southern portion of 
therpHteau into a number of rounded spurs and 
ro-entrants A notable feature about these 
spurs is that the crest lines were very gently 


rounded. Trenches on the actual crests would 
appear on the “ sky-line *’ to an enemy ap- 
proaching from the south and would present 
too good a mark to him. It was, therefore, 
necessary to retire them ; hut concealment w^as 
gained at tlie price of restricting the field of 
fire from the trenches. On the other hand, the 
assailants must necessarily cross the ridges, 
where they would find their advance obstructed 
by barbed wire entanglements under a close 
and terrible fire from the trenches beyond. It 
was. therefore, natural that the assailants 
should dig themselves in as near os they .could 
to the trenches to await a more favourable 
oT)portunity of attacking them. And thus it 
came about that the opponents on the heights 
of the Aisne w’ere often separated only by very 
narrow strips of neutral territory, across which 
there raged for weeks an interminable and 
deadly series of cliarge and counter-charge. 

The south side of the Aisne — -that which 
provided the flth*' French and British Armies 
with a base of supplies and positions for their 
heavy artillery — ^partook of the general charac- 
ter of the terrain on the north bank. The 
valley bottom was flat meadow land, 800 to 
3,000 yards wide, through which the placid 
stream — some 60 to 70 yards in width and 15 
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fcot in depth — took its tortuous course to the 
west. The whole terrain was open downinnd, 
entirely unenclosed except for occasional ditches 
and the walls and fences in and about inhabited 
localities. The ground was interspersed with 
patches of lucerne, wheat or beetroot, studded 
with compact little villages, fonnliousea, 
(chateaux and woods ; and intersected by 
straight unfenced roods, lined by poplai-s, fruit 
I rccs and tall white telegraph posts. The 
patches of woodland, often enclosed by high 
rabbit netting supported by strong iron stnii- 
ehions, provided the Germans with little 
tmtural fortresses and served to screen their 
troops and guns. The trees wliich lined the 
roads served to conceal columns moving along 
them, but also betrayed the positions of the 
roads themselves. The villages and buildings 
which nestled in the valleys and hollows and 
the cavc-dwellings which hoiieycuinbed tiio 
steeper slopes aiTorded shelter and ae(;oninio- 
dation for the troops in second lino oii both 
sides. The best places for the construction of 
bridges were naturally just whore the hri<lgf*H 
destroyed by the Germans had oxisUnl, nor was 
it generally possible to cliooso other sites, 
without constructing a prohibitive amount of 
roadway, and thus it happened that tlio bridges 
had to be placed near tlie villages, which 
resulted in their being exposed, like the villages 
themselves and the roads leading to and from 



them, to the fire, either direct or high angle, 
of the German guns. 

The question arises, what were the wealc 
points of this position ? It was imdouhtodly 
one of great strength, and if the dofondors were 
in good heart and well supplied, a frontal 
assault must necessarily be very costly and of 
doubtful success. Had the Allies been ]ire.sscd 
for time and hod there been no “ way round,** 
they would have been constrained to undertake 
the veiitun*, coat w’hat it might. But since 
time was, or seemed to bo, on their side, their 
procedure must obviously bo to deliver only 
such frontal attacks as would bo sufllcieiit to 
hold the enemy to his ground while endeavour- 
ing to tiu*n one or other of his flanks. To try 
to turn his east flank through Alsace would 
entail moving a very large body of iiien on it 
narrow front between the Vosges and tho 
Rhine, liable to attack in flank by troops from 
iicrosM tho Rhine, and He()tirut€;d by tliu Vosges 
from tho main body of the Allied Anny. 
Moreover, this turning movement must needs 
go such A long “ way round that tho enemy 
would have ample time to head it off. Such a 
uittiioeuvre seemed foredoomed to failure. 
There remained only tho onoiny’s west flank. 
Tho vulnerable point about this flank was that 
the Germiiii right depended for its supplies 
upon the railways which ran frrnu Tergnier 
through Namur and Liege to Aachen, and that 
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vi»ii K luck's right barely covered his ooiiiiiiuni- 
cations. It is true that the Gorman flank was 
oovni*ed by the Oise in much the same way as 
it had l>eeii covered by the Ourcq in the Battle 
of the Marne, but it is also true that the Oise 
VI as no very formidable barrier. 

On Friday, September 11, the Allies’ Loft 
was in full pursuit of the Germans reti*eating 
from the basin of the Marne. At dawn the 
British Army broke up from its billets and 
bivoiuies, wliich extended along the Ourcq 
from La Fert^ Mi Ion eastwards with the Gth 
French Army abreast of it to its left and the 
5th and 9th French Armies following in ocholoii 
to its right rear. The British Cavalry reached 
the lino of tho Aisne that day and found the 
onomy in occupation of the ixcights south of the 
riv'er. Tho 1st Cavalry Division (lat, 2nd, 
and 4th Brigades) passed tho night on the 
high ground about Coiivrelles and Cirsouil 
and tho 2nd Cavalry Division (3rd and 5th 
Brigades) south of Soissons. 

On Saturday, September 12, it was ofUcially 
announced that the German 3rd, 4th, and 5th 
Armies had given way in front of Vitry-lo- 
Fran^ois, along the 8aulx, and in the Argonne ; 
and that the Belgians from Antweip had em- 
barked on a vigorous sortie against the German 


communications east of Brussels. At tho same 
time the Russians claimed that they had 
inflicted a signal defeat on von Auffenburg’s 
Austrian Army at Rawaruska in Galicia. 

The retreat of tho 4th and 5th German Annies 
must have been received with intense relief 
by the French General Headquarters. Both 
those armies had missions of special importance, 
and the success of either must have had very 
serious consoquencifS for the Allies. I'he 
former vi’os commissioned to break tho French 
battlo-linc in tho Plain of Chalons, the latter 
to x^iurcc the Verdun-Toul fortress-barrier at 
Troyon. The dracture of the French front 
must have had results plain to view. Tlie 
western half would have been hunted away, 
w'hile the eastern half would probably have bocui 
driven into the frontier fortresses, interned, and 
captured in duo course. The piercing of the 
fortress-barrier would not have had such serious 
consequences, hut it would have permitted the 
investment of Verdun with its garrisons and 
such portions of the French 2nd and 3rd 
Armies as might be caught north of Troyon, 
and the fall of Verdun would have opened up 
very much better railway communications 
with the Fatherland. The reverse suffered by 
tho Ist German Army east of Paris and its 
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A FRENCH 7S-MM. GUN, SHOWING BRBBCH MBCHANISM AND 
AMMUNITION LIMBBR. 


enforced retreat hiul necessitated the retirement 
•of the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and ihh Annies in stte- 
•cression and had obliged the Gerinnn llond- 
quarters to abandon for the time its designs 
on the French centre and fortressc^s. 

On Saturday morning the reeonnaissam^es of 
tlio Ist Hritish Cavalry Division discovered 
that strong hostile detachments, supported by 
guns and machine gims, were holding the 
town and bridge of Braine and the heights 
beyond. General Allenby set to work iiiiine- 
diately to drive the enemy out of his positions. 
Ill these^ operations, in whieh the Quei'n's 
Bays were eonspicuous, eiTcctive support was 
received from the advance guards of the 3rd 
^Infantry) Division. By midday the enemy 
had been driven north, a hundred prisoners 
had been captured around Braine, and a large 
amount of field-gun ammunition had been 
found in the River Vesle, where it was visible 
in two feet of water. On the British left the Gth 
French Army was approaching the heights to 
the south of the Aisne, aiid on its right the 5th 
French Army had reached the lino of the Vesle. 
On Saturday afternoon and all through the 
night heavy rain fell, which severely handicapped 
the transport. 

In the afternoon the Ist British Division had 
arrived at Vauxo^r6, the 2nd at Vauxtin, and 
the 3*d at Brenelle without encountering any 


opposition other than that already mentioned. 
The 5th Division approached Missy, but wa.s 
brought to a standstill by the enemy’s fin*. 
The 4tli* reached the neighbourhood of 
Buzuncy, where it found the right of the 0th 
Fr(*iich Army endeavouring to dislodge a 
German advanced post on the Mont de Paris, 
south of lSoiKsoii|i, and immediately brought 
its guns into action in co-operation with the 
Fifiich. witli the result that the eiiPiiiy was 
driven lUToss the river at Soiasons, whercs how- 
ever, they destroyed the bridg«?8. The 10th 
Brigaiie enptund a ridge overlooking the valley 
of the Aisne. From a spur hero the Germans 
could Ik) seen retiring along tho Maubeuge 
road to the north-east. Their last files were 
scarcely over tho river when tho bridge at tho 
little tow'n of Venizel was blown up with a 
loud explosion. The British Field Artillery was 


* Official repurta are acicustomoci to describe the 
oporalious by " Amiy Curps," but this is confusing to the 
lay mind, since French and German lat I.iiio Oor|is 
oonsisied of 3 Divisions each,. 2tid Lino Corps and Hritisli 
Ist and 2nd Corps of 2 Divisiona each, while tho BritisI 
so-called “3rd Army Corps** cori-sistod of tho Foiirtl 
Division with an attached Brigade— tho lOtli — and wu-i. 
therefore, moroly a strong Division. To avoid coiifiisim: 
tho operations ore here deacribod by DiviMionK, whicl) in 
the French, Gennan and British sen-ivos cHinsiatod of 
12 battalions, one or more squadrons, a doaeu or more 
batteries, and some subsidiary services, the whole 
totalling nearly 20,000, of whom perhaps some 15,000 
were combatants. 
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FRENCH INFANTRY WATCH BRITISH GUNNERS BRING UP ONE OP 

THEIR HEAVY GUNS. 


able to shell the enemy all the afternoon and supported the French guns on thcur left in a 

evening at a range of 2,700 yards with such long-range artillery duel with the oiieiny’s 

accuracy that it forced some of them to evacuate fui;illery on the opposite heights, w'hich con- 

their tronclies. Night fell in torrents of rain. iinued throughout the remainder of the day 

For several miles west of Soissons the French and until nearly midnight. The opposition 

found themselves under infantry and artillery eneoimtcrod by the British and 6th French 

fire from points on the hither bank, as wcdl as Armies east and west of Soissons suggested 

from heavy guns on the plateau across the that the passage of the Aisne might be disputed 

river. 'Che heavy battery of the 4th British by something more formidable than mere 

Division now occupied high ground on the rearguards. As Sir ffohn French says, ** The 

south bank just oast of Soissons, and from here Battle of the Afame, which lasted from the 
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morning of tho 6tli to the evening of tho I0th« 
had hardly ended in the precipitate flight of 
the enemy when we w-ero brought face to face 
with u position of extraordinary strength, 
carefully ontrenohod, and prepared for defence 
by an Army and a Staff which are thorough 
adepts in such work.’* 

]ii spite of the exceeding strength of the 
eiKMiiy’s po.sition, an attemiJt to force the 
ptissage must l>e made. Yet the task was no 
light one. The river was swollen with rain, 
bridges must be built and crossed — and repaired 
whenever necessary — under a devastating fire 
at ranges carefully measured by the enemy from 
every point of vantage on the oppcisite bank. 

It does not appear from oflicial reports that 
tht) Aisne was crossed by any t roops on the 1 2th, 
but from private letters received it seems 
certain that a detachment of the 1st Division 
got across this evening near Bourg and that tho 
lltli Brigade (4th Division) crossed near 
Veiiiisel at night in pouring rain, and gained 
the line Crony (exclusive) to Missy (exclusive). 
'Pheir oiTicers claim that tho brigade maintained 
this position unshaken imtil the whole British 
Anny was relieved by French troops more than 
three weeks later. 

On Sunday, September 13, it was oflicidlly 
announced that French troops had crossed tho 
Marne between Epemay and Vitryde-Franyois, 
and had occupied Rovigny, Brabant-lo-roi, 
8t. Die, Lon6ville, Raon l*£tape. Baccarat, 
Remereville, Nomeny and Pont-&-Mousson ; 
that the enemy’s retreat hod been so precipitate 
that he had abandoned maps and papers, 
oflicial and private, and letters and parcels just 
received or about to be dispatched ; and that tho 
Russians .^ad defeated tho Germans on tho 
Niemen. 

In front of tho 6th French and British Armies 
the situation was obscure. *’Tho tract of 
country,” says Sir John French, “which lies 
north of the Aisne is well adapted to conceal - 
ttiont, and was so skilfully turned to account 
by the enemy as to render it impossible to judge 
the real nature of his opposition to our passage 
of the river, or to gauge acourately his st rength ; 
but I have reason to conclude that strong 
rearguards of at least three army corps* were 
holding the passages on the early morning of 
the 18th. On that morning I ordered tho 
British Forces to advance and make good the 
Aisne.” 


* Eight or idna DIvinoiia. 



GERMAN GUNS UBSTROYBD BY THB 
FRENCH. 


Tho British artillery, which had got into 
position overnight, of>oncd on the enemy’s 
positions and particularly on his guns, as for as 
they could be located, for until their fire could 
bo subdued a little tho piiHsiigc must be ex- 
tremely costly, if not impossible. Hour after 
hour the shells wailed and shric^ked across tho 
valley from both sides ; and hour after hour 
tho engineers toiled at getting up their pontoons 
and launching them. Tho labour was immense, 
the danger iinmii^nt, and yet the bridges 
steadily grew under cover of the tremendous 
fire of the British guns, and under that same 
cover the infantry advanced to the passage of 
the Aisne under storms of shrapnel and high- 
explosive shell and in sc^ualls of cold and driving 
rain. 

Tho lines of advance for tho British Divisions 
were, practically speaking, Troyon* for tho Ist 
Division, Brayo for the 2nd, Aizy for the 3rd. 
Soncy for the 5th, and Margival for tho 4th. 

On the right tho Ist Division and tho Ist 
Cavalry Division were directed on the canal 
bridge at Bourg. To the east of this bridge a 
small pontoon bridge had been constructed, and 
a body of infantry belonging to tlie Ist Division 
WHS pushed across it. A brigade of Cavalry 
beg.m to follow themi and two regiments had 
crossed when the Germans opened fire with 
gims and rifles from all sides. High-explosive 

* This, of ooufse, is not tho some Troyon os the fort of 
tiia-fc name m the fortreas-barrior from Verdun to Tool. 
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HhellH pitted the approaehof* to the bridge with 
holes thn^e feet d(H^p, and slirapnel from the 
flanks 1 nirst aroiind it. T1 le I airsei non, 1 lowcver, 
n^icthed the town on the far Yiank, and 
endeavoured to iiiak*^ ground up the heights, 
but found it impossible tMther to advance or to 
get to the flanks. The town was now siibjecied 
to a boinbardmeril by Jiigh-«xplo8ive shells: 
Yiouses collapsed ns though made of cardboard, 
and part of the town took tire. A message was 
sent to the infantry to ask if they wanted any 
help, and, a negative rejdy being received, tlie 
<?avnlry. after three liours’ sojourn oti the 
north Y)ank, undertook the apparently siiicidid 
task of i-etiring by the liridge, wliich was now 
swept by t ho enemy’s fire. Miyvellous to relate, 
they reached the south bank with tlie lo.ss of a 
few wounded and none killed. The whole 
movement — advance? and retirement — was an 
example of the finest courage and discipline. 
The main body of the Isl Division met with 
sliglit ojiposition. It crossi^tl by inean.s of the 
a(]uoduct which carries the canal acro.ss the 
river, and jaished on, supported by tho Cavalry 
Division on its outer flank, driving small part ies 
of tlic oncifiy before it. Hy nightfall tho 
Ist Brigade had occupied Paissy, tlie 2nd was 
in billets and bivouacs at Moiilias, w-ith an 
advanced post in Vondresse, and tho 3rd was in 
i '.eny. 


Tho 2nd Division advanced on tho left of t!io 
1st Division. Its leading troops reached tho 
river by 9 a.m. Th^ 5th Brigade found that 
the only means of passage consisted of the 
broken and partially-submerged girders of the 
demolished road-bridge at Font-Arcy, which 
were* crossed in single file under considerable 
shell fire. The construction of a pontoon bridge 
w IS commcmced at onco and w*as ccmploted by 
r» p.m. 1’be 4th (Guards) Brigade attempted 
to cross the canal and river at Cys and Chavonne, 
but encountered such vigorous opposition at. 
the latter place that it was not till nightfall that 
one of its battalions managed to cross in boats 
and (effect a lodgment on tho far bank. Thus 
the 0th Brigade and three battalions of the 
Guards Brigade were obliged to bivouac on the 
southc.‘m shore. 

Tho 3rd Division advanced on the left of tho 
2nd. The 8th Brigade got across at Vailly 
and established itself on the lairth bank before 
nightfall, but tho 9th and 7th Brigades hud to 
bivouac on the hither side. 

The 6th Division advanced on tho loft of tlie 
3rd. The only bridge which hod not been 
destroyed in the whole British front was that at 
Ckmde, which, however, was foimd t'y bo covered 
by such a murderous fire as to be quite un- 
approachable. Tho 13th Brigade, therefore. 
e.ssayed the passage opposite Miss\'. Tho 
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BRITISH GUNS COVERED WITH BRUSHWOOD TO CONGEAL THEM 
PROM THE GERMAN AIRMEN. 


southern heights hero stand bock from the 
Htreain, leaving an open spaee which was under 
a close and acciurate fire from the slopes above 
Missy, the 13th Brigade was therefore obliged to 
convert its advance into a demonstration while 
the 14th Brigade moved upon a less exposed 
point between Missy and VenizeL and by rafting 
managed to reach the opposite side and secure 
itself on the stoops above with its left in Sto. Mar- 
guerite. The 16th Brigade followed the 14th and 
later on cooperated with it in repelling a heavy 
counter-attack delivered upon the 4th Division. 

The 4th Division advanced on the left of the 
6th. The 11th Brigade had established itself 
overnight on the heights above Bucy-le-Long 
and found that a strong force of the enemy was 
securely entrenched upon the Vregny plateau. 
The road bridge at Venizel had not been com- 
pletely demolished, and was repaired during the 
morning to an extent which allowed field guns 
to be man-handled across it, while an attempt 
was made to throw a pontoon bridge across near 
Soissons. The L2th Brigade crossed at Venizel 
and was massed in Bucy by 1 p m. An hour 
later it advanced between the 14th and 11th 
Brigades with the object of securing the heights 
west of Chivrea as a base for a further advance 
against the plateau above Vregny. By 6.30p.m. 
it was astride the Chivies brook, but found that 
a very heavy artillery and maohine-giHi fire 
from the north forbade further advance. 


About this time a pontoon bridge hod been 
completed at Venizel and the 10th Brigade 
advanced to Bucy; but tlio attempt of the 
Bridging Train of the 3rd Corps to throw a heavy 
pontoon bridge across the river oast of Soissons 
had to be abandoned owing to the fire of the 
enemy's siege howitzers. Before nightfall the 
whole 4 th Division was across the river, with 
the exception of one Brigade of Field Artillery 
and the heavy bdttery, while the 19th Brigade 
remained at Billy, south-east of Soissons. 

At nightfall the enemy withdrew to his main 
position on the ridge along which runs the 
Chemin-dcs-Doines, about two miles north of 
the river, but retained strong detachments of 
infantry and machine guns, heavily entrenched, 
on commanding points on the spurs in front. 

During tho night the positions gained by 
the 12th Brigade (4th Division) east of the 
Chivres brook were handed over to the 14th 
Brigade (6th Division). 

During the crossing, a Qerman aeroplane 
attempted to reconnoitre tho British lines from 
an altitude beyond the reach of rifie fire, but a 
British airman shot up to the attack, tracing 
a wide circle in the endeavour to get above 
his adversary. The German tried to close on 
him from above and there quickly ensued a 
giddy cmling of machines like two gigantic 
birds in combat, punctuated by the exchange 
of shots between the aviators. Suddenly the 
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BRITISH SOLDIERS DISMANTLING A MAXIM. 


Gennan reeled. Wounded in mid-air» ho yet 
retained sufHcient strength to get his machine 
slowly to the ground, but it was within the 
British lines. 

The passage of the Aisne, effooted in the face 
of an enemy heavily entrenched in a carefully 
selected and prepared position, was one of 
the most remarkable river crossings in military 
history. During the climax of the conflict 
the valley of the river hod become a perfect 
inferno, filled with a pandemonium of soimd. 
From height to height the rival artillery dis- 
charged a never-ceasing flood of projectiles 
across the valley. At the selected crossing 
points the engineers laboured to construct 
the bridges. Successive lines of khaki-clad 
figures, in extended formation, advancing from 
cover to cover, sought to roach their objectives. 
The air above was filled with the buzzing of 
aeroplanes and the bursting of shrapnel. Tlie 
rattle of riflery, the insistent rat-rat-rat of 
machine-guns, the explosions' of shells in the air 
and on the ground, and the thunder of the 
artillery produced an indescribable medley of 
tremendous sound. The meadows by the 
river side became a hell of fire in which it seemed 
impossible that anything could live. But foot 
by foot the unmoved engineers built their 
bridges, and foot by foot the dauntless infantry 
won their way to the river, across it and up the 
furtlier steeps. All ni^^t long the enemy’s 
searohlighth swept the southern dioree, seeking 
insistently to discover any attempts to move 


troops down to the stream. It was not till 
morning that comparative silence fell upon the 
valley of the Aisne. 

The French 6th Army had advanced to the 
attack on the left of the British. Thero was a 
fierce interchange of artillery fire between the 
guns posted on the opposite sides of the stream. 
The Gorman artillery greatly overmatched 
their rivals in number, range, and power, and 
their heavy howitzer shells detonated with 
tremendous violence all along the southern 
heights, but were not causing as many 
casualitios as one would have expected from 
the noise and number of the explosions. The 
French had seized the upper half of Soissons, 
but the lower hidf was in flamte. Volumes of 
black smoke mixed with the dust of collapsing 
walls rose to meet the fleecy white pu£b of 
bursting shrapnel; the thunder of the guua 
shook the houses, and yet some of the popula- 
tion, among them women and obildreii« remained 
stupefied but calm. Above all this smoke 
and flame and ruin arose the twin towers of 
the doomed Cathedral, which had dominaled 
the old town for seven long centuries. A 
large body of French Reserves was formed dp 
behind some high ground 600 yards south of 
Soissons. Further to the left the 8th Army 
Corps crossed the river under coyer of a furious 
cannonade from the southern heic^ts, and 
' further west still a body of Zouaves, who had 
won their way across at Vic-sur-Aisne, was 
endeavouring to turn the German right. 
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On Monday. September 14. it wue officially to realize tho amount of lnhour thrown on the 
announced that the German centre hod taken Kngineer Field Companies or to overpraise their 

up a position behind Reims ; that the Germans cievotion and skill. 

hod fallen bock in the Arguime beyond the 'Pho partial passage of the Aisne on Sunday, 

Forest of Helnoiie and Triaucourt; and that, tho 13th, hod left it still in doubt whether the 
in the direction of Nancy and the Vosges, «memy was fighting a delaying action to cover 

they had completely evacuated French terri- a further retreat or whether he proposed to 

tory. dt'finitely chcHsk the Allies on the line they 

For some days and nights after the passage of had now niaehod. With a view to clearing up 
the Aisne tho engineers laboured incessantly the situation Sir John French ordered a general 

to improve and add to tho bridges construett'd advance. He reports that : — 

on tho 13th. In tho British section nine pon- “ The action of the 1st Corps on this day ** 
toon bridges — one of them only a footbridge — [September 14] “ under the direction and 

were laid across the river under heavy artillery commanrl of Sir Douglas Haig was of so skilful, 

fire ; tho road bridges at Vonizol, Missy, and bold, and decisive a character that he gained 

V'ailly. and tho railway bridge east of the positions which alone have enabled mo to 

latter were sufficiently repaired to take roml maintain my position for more than throe 

traffic, and tho bridge at (Euilly strengthened to weeks of very severe fighting on the nortli bunk 

bear weights up to six tons ; and preparatioii.s of tho river. 

were tnade for the strengthening of the rood “The corps was directed to cross the line 

bridges already mentioned and that at Hourg to Moulins-Moussy by 7 a.in.“ 
bear heavy motor lorries. At tho same tiiiio 'Phe 2nd Brigade from Moulins and the 25th 
the contiinuous rain made tho already indiffiToiit Artillery Brigade (less one battery) undi*r 

approaches to tho bridges soft and easily cut up, General Hulfin, pushed northwards to cover 

which entailed a great deal of work to repair and tho advance of the rest of the Division up the 

improve them. Altogether, it would be difficult Vendresse valley. An officer’s patrol from this 
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Hripulu liiiviiig roporU'd a cnnsidrrablp hostile 
furco 11611 r II fiMitory on the north sido of ^Iroyon, 
tho Brigadier dirootod t he King's Royal Rifloa 
find the Royal Sussex Regiment' to advance 
iigfiinst it at 3 a.in. The Northamptonshire 
Regiment was to move an hour later and oeeiipy 
a spur east of Troyon, while the Loyal North 
Lanc^aahiro Regiment was to move at 5.30 a.iii. 
stniiglit upon Vemlrosso. The enemy at the 
fiielory was found to he in such stixmgth that the 
North ijaneashire Regiment was ordered up to 
support tlu» King’s Royal Rifles and the Sussex. 
Kven with this support, however, it was found 
iiiipossihle to ach ance, and it became necessary 
to reinforce the Brigade by moving the Gold- 
stream Guards (1st Brigaile) to tlie right of the 
three battalions, while the? i-cmainder of the 
1st Brigade moved to their left. All thosi* 
battalions bocaino hotly engaged, and a thick 
mist wliich shrouded the slopes prevented 
their artillery affording them effective support 
till after 9 a.m. An hour later the 3rd Brigade 
reacihed the hollow south of Vendrosso. and was 
direcU'd to move up on the left of the battalions 
etigagiMl in order to prolong tlunr line and to 
coniietM up with the 2nd Di^’ision. This 



CBUMAN OFFICER DISTRIBUTING 
IRON GROSSES. 


Brigade was just in time to deliver a vigorous 
couiitcrstroko writh two of its battalions against 
a strong Gorman force advancing upon the 
right of the 2nd Division. By noon a party of 
the North Lancashire Regiment had secured 
the factory at Troyon, and the whole of the 
eight battalions comprising the 1st and 2nd 
Brigades wore extended upon a line irmne- 
diatidy north of Troyon, confronting a strong 
German force securely entrenched along the 
(Jhemin-des- Dames. Repeated attempts to 
advance against the Germans were driven back 
by tempests of shrapnel and machine-gun 
lire, and for the rest of the day th^ combat 
i-osolved itself into a series of attacks and 
counter-attacks, in which those delivered by 
the enemy gradually decreased in vigour and 
were finally repulsed with heavy loss. 

The 2nd Division was to have cooperated 
by sending the (ith Brigade through the lino 
held by the .5th Brigade to occupy the ridge of 
the Ohemin-dcs- Dames south of Courtecon, 
while the 4th (Guards) Brigade and the 36th 
Brigade R.F.A., under Brtgadior-Gcneral Per- 
ceval, wero detached to secure the heights east 
of Ostel. The 6th Brigade crossed at Pont- 
*\rcy, pushed up the Brayo ravine, and by 
9 a.m. had reached a lino south of Braye, whore 
it was checked by heavy shrapnel and rifle fire. 
'I'he General Officer Commanding 2nd Division, 
therefore, sent up the 34th and 44th (Howitzer) 
Brigades, R.F.A. and the Heavy Battery to 
support the 6th Brigade. 

The 4th (GiuirdH) Brigade crossed at 
(Jhavonne at 10 a.iu., and immediately encoun- 
tered severe opposition. It hail to fight its 
way through dense woods, tvhieh made it very 
difficult to afford it any supportinff artillery 
lire, but a section (2 guns) of field artillery was 
eventually pushed right into its firing lino, and 
by 1 p.rn. the left of the Brigade was south 
of the Ostel ridgi^ By this time the enemy, 
who hud passed around the left flank of tlio 
(jliianls Brigade, had penetrated between the 
2iid and 3nJ Divisions and threatened to cut 
t he coiiimunieHtioiis of the latter.* Sir Douglas 

* All lri»h (Siiardsman relatoH the following incident 
connected with the advance of tlie Guards Brigade : 

** There were several regiments involved in this affair : 
a company of the Coldniream Guanis, half a company of 
ilio Irhh Uuanls, and a lot of Connaughts and Grenadiers. 
While the fight was going on the Germans in front of us 
hoisted tlie white flag and we all went forward to take 
tlioin prisoiicrM. Am soon as wo gut into the open there 
burst out li ring of fire from concealed artillery, and thou 
the Goniiaiin seized tlieir rifles and joined in the slaughter. 
It was aw'fiil. Wo wero holplOHs ; caught in a trap: 
i-hi* wliolc lot of 118 wore practically done in.” 
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SOISSONS. 

Entrance to the Querriea where the Germent imalined they were impregnable, 
but which were taken by the French. 


TTtiig, coniiiianding the Int Army forp.'t, was 
\'ery hard prossod and had no Hoservos in hand, 
blit Sir Jolin French waa imablo to do nioro 
tlian place tho Ist Cavalry Division at his dis- 
posal. Fortunately tho British Cavalry had 
long l>een trained in dismounted work and 
could uso the rifle just as efliciently as tho 
infantry.* Fort of tho Division was sent to 
prolong the left flank of tho Guards Brigade 
and, after some severo fighting, assisted in 
driving back the enemy with heavy loss. 
About four in the afternoon tho enemy’s 
attacks began to weaken — the (Tisis had 
passed — and Sir Douglas Haig took the bold 
resolution of ordering a general advance. Al- 
though the 1st Army Corps oncounterod con- 
siderable opposition and a heavy fire of all 
sorts, it had secured by nightfall a position 
which ran from a point on the Chcinin-des- 
Goinos north-east of Troyon through Troyon 
and Chivy to La Cour des Soupirs. This line 
was extended by the 1st Cavalry Brigade down 
the valley to the Chavonno-Soissons road ; and 
the right of the Corps was secured by tho 
arrival of the Moroccan troops of the i8th 


Corps (5th French Army), who entrenched 
themselves in echelon to its right rear. During 
the night the IstfArmy Corps dug themselves in 
along the positions they had gained and hold 
them unshaken throughout tho subsequent 
operations, day and night, for t.hrco weeks. 
During the 14th the 1st Corps took 12 field 
guns, several machine guns, and 600 prisoners,* 
besides those taken by the Cavalry. The 
prisoners belonged to tho Reserve and Land- 
wohr 08 well as to the Active Army, which 
suggests that the enemy was already using tho 
older classes to meet the wastage of war. The 
casualties in the British Ist Army Corps were 
very severe and included three out of tho four 
Colonels in one Brigade. 

The 3rd Division attempted an advance on 
tho left of the 2nd and had almost attained the 
high ground east of Aizy when it encountered 
a very superior force of the enemy and fell back 
in good order to a position north of Vailly, 
which it entrenched, effectively protecting the 

* During tlio paft wof^k tho UritiHh liail capturod 
about 60 giiTiM, 30 infichine-guno, and 40 wuguiiM, boaidoi 
a coriHUlurable quantity of ammunition and aeverul 
tlioiiHond priHoiiorH. 
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GERMAN GUNS CAPTURED BY THE BRITISH. 


bridge to the south. The 5th and 4th Divisions 
found thenwelves uniiblo to do more than 
maintain their ground. They wore inorcileaaly 
sh(41od all day with pract ically no opportunity 
to reply. For instance, an ofYicor of the Sea- 
fort h Tlighlaiidt^rH writes, “They fairly shellid 
(our) trenches in the afternoon. Kvening put 
an end to tlie show, fifteen hours of real hard 
shelling, and yet . . . the regiment's . . . total 
casualties with (only) 3 oflicers killed and 1 
wouiirlcd, and between 60 and 70 men killed 
and wounded. It was a hard ordeal for the 
men, but they wore quite splendid, cool tind 
confident all day.” 

On Tuesday, September 16. it was officially 
announced that the Germans had taken up the 
front Noyon, Vic-sur-Aisno, Soissons, the Mount 
of Laon, t he heights north and cast of Reims, 
a lino north of Ville-snr-Tourbo and Voronnes, 
and thonco towards Le Rois de Fourgos on the 
Meuse north of Verdun. 

'Pucjsday dawned damp and dismal. A 
careful examination of the position and reports 
trom the Fwinch Armies right and left of him, 
served to assure* Sir John Frtmch that it was 
no mere rearguard opposition, but a deter- 


mined stand with which the Allies had to deal. 
The enemy had evidently been strongly rein- 
forced, and the fall of Maubeuge hod enabled 
him to bring up a quantity of siege artillery, 
for during the 15th many shells fell* in tlie 
British positions which must have been thrown 
by 8-inch siego guns witli a range of at least 
10,000 yards. " Throughout the whole course 
of the fighting on the Aisne the Allidb suffered 
sv^verely from the fire of heavy artillery, to 
which, as yet, they could make no adequate 
reply. Not till bridges in the rear had been 
built of sufficiont strengf^h would the Allies be 
able to bring up siege artillery. biVerything 
possible was done by way of concealment and 
entrenchment to protect the troops from the 
devastating fire of the enemy’s heavy artillery, 
and the countryside around was searched for 
*^igg*ng implements, of which a large number 
was collected. 

In tlie afternoon the Germans subjected the 
4th Division and the right of the 6th French 
Army to a tremendous bombardment from 
heavy guns, preparatory to delivering a furious 
counter-attack upon thorn, supported by 
the fire of machine guns and field artillery 
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The Allies, however, hold their ground with 
splendid tenacity, poured a murderous fire into 
(heir assailants and repulsed them overywhen\ 
in some coses at the point of the bayonet, 
'.riiese counter-attacks wore accompanied by 
others on the Ist and 2nd Divisions, and 
though re{)eated six times were driven back 
with heavy loss, particularly one niocltf on the 
tth (Guards) Brigade. Meanwhilo thi* 3rd 
Division advanced from Vailly w'ith gre^t 
x'igour and regained nil the ground it had lost 
on the 14th, thus securing positions which 
effectively covered the river passages to its roar. 
The 5th Division, however, w'as not so fortii- 
iinte. It could not stay wdiero it was, since its 
( rcMichos along the southern edge of the Chivre 
plaU^aii wore rendered untenable by enfilade 
lire from the enemy’s position about Vregny, 
neit her could it advance, since the ground to its 
front was not only swept by fire from tho north, 
but was also enfiladed from tho high ground 
east and west of it. The Division was, therc^- 
fore, obliged to withdraw to a lino which ran 
from a point on the river immediately east of 
^lissy through the northern edge of that 
village to Ste. Marguerite. Even hon> its 
position WHS not an enviable one, as its trenches 
could be fired into from above by the enemy 
about Kort do Conde, at a range of only 400 
yards. 

During the closing hours of Tuesday it came 
on to rain more heavily than ever, soaking the 


fighting men and flooding the trenches, w'hile 
tho continuous rom* of tho artillery and detona- 
tions of bursting shells mode one thiindemus 
and monotonous noise in wliich individual 
explosions became indistinguishable. Above 
all this turmoil and bloodshed hung tho airmen, 
driven at times to desciMul dangerously (‘lose 
to earth in their efTorts to locate tho enemy's 
positions in tlio faulty light. 

During the night ten more counter-attacks 
wt‘ro delivered upon the British front, thetso on 
tim left wing being particularly vigorous, but 
all were defeated with great slaughter. 

While tho British and tho right of the 6th 
Kri‘nch Army were subjected to these furious 
assaults the battlt^ spread westwards, and an 
enormous number of guns wt^ro in action on 
both sides, so that tho roar of their fire became 
like monstrously magnified musketry. At 
nightfall tho Krencli left Ix'gan to drive tho 
enemy back towards Xoyon, but their right, 
north of Soissons, could nuiko no progre.4s. In 
this direction the enemy held a numl)(*r of 
quarries, which appanmtly hod been owned by 
Germans for some years before the war and 
luul been turned into veritable fortwssos. The 
slopes around them w'ore simply shambles. 
Soissons itself had been subjected to a rc^giilar 
daily bombardment, in which the cathedral and 
the churclies sufPenHl as much us tho himihle 
dwellings around. 

On Saturday the 6th Froiicli Army liad 
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crossed the Aisno at Vic and Fontonoy. On 
Monday they had thrown pontoon bridges 
across tiie river at those places under iieavy 
gun lire, had driven the (jeritian rearguards 
tlirougli St. Christopho, and had established 
theniHi'Ives in Nouvron, Autroches, and tlio 
valli*y of Morsain. On Tuesday night a furious 
Oennan counter- stroke from the neighbourhood 
of Xainpeel drove the Frencli out of all their 
advanced positions and back to the edges of 
the plateaux where they overhung the stream. 
All Wediifwlay and Wednesday night these 
Fn'nch positions were pitilessly shelled. 

On Wednesday, September 16, the 6th 
(British) Division* arrived from England. Sir 
.lohn French had proposed to use the Ist, 2nd 
and 6th l^ivisions to drive the enemy from 
their {josition on tlie Cheinin-dos-Dames, so 
that from this point a fire could be brought 
to boar across the front of the 3rd Division to 
enable that Division to advance and thus re- 
lieve tho pressure on the 5th and 4th Divisions 
in succression ; but ho found that the forward 
movement of tho British right could not be 

• Cth DiviaioN.^-lCefc Brigade: lat E. Kent, Int 
I^icoHier, Ini ShropHhire. 2nd Yorka and Lanca. 
Brigade : lat Royal FuaiUora, lat N. Staffs, 2nd T..eice9tor, 
3rtl Rifle Rrigodo. im Brigade: 1st W. Yorks. 

K. Yorks, 2nd Notts and Derby, 2iid Durham. 
Artillerg Brigades: 2nd, 24th, .38th. eighteen pounders, 
liiid 12th Howitzer. 


supported by the left of the 5th French Army, 
and that, therefore, the former would be 
dangerously exposed. He also heard from 
General Joffro that since tho Germans obviously 
intended a serious defence of thoir }>osition, he 
proposed to turn their west flank rather than 
attempt to break their line, and had begun to 
strengthen his own left accordingly. The 6th 
Division, therefore, was sent to the south side 
of the river behind tho British left, to serve ns a 
General Reserve. 

The Germans continued to bombard the 
British positions throughout the day, but their 
counter-attacks w^ero rather in the nature of 
demonstrations than of serious efforts. Indecxl, 
the extreme accuracy of tho British artillery 
fire obliged them to evacuate some of their 
trenches for the time, but as they reoccupied 
them at night, the situation remained un- 
changed at the close of tho day. 

On Thursday, September 17, the Russian 
official report recorded the utter rout of the 
Austrian Army in Galicia, with losses of 250,000 
killed and wounded, 100,000 prisonors, 400 
guns, and flags and stores. The 6th French 
Army, which had been heavily reinforced, 
retook all the positions it had lost on Tuesday 
night and even drove the Germans beyond 
Nampeel itself. 

This day tho German heavy artillery bom- 
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barded the whole British poaition more vigor- 
ously than on the previous day, but their 
infantry was quiescent except in front of the 
British right. Hero a number of attacks were 
made and, as usual, repulsed with heavy loss — 
on this occasion meunly by the field artillery. 
Nevertheless the 1st Division was in action the 
whole day. 

It has already been related how, on Monday, 
the 14th, the right of the 2nd Brigade had won 
very advanced positions on the Cheniin-des- 
Damos, near Troyon. The Northamptonshire 
Regiment was on the right, which was the 
most advanced and the most exposed portion 
of the British lino. One of its companies — a 
captain, two subalterns, and IGO men — held a 
t rtmch along the road. It had poured with rain 
for a w'oek, the water draining in from tho road 
stood kiiee-d<?ep in the trench, the men had lost 
their groat-coats in the retreat from Mons, they 
had now hold their position under a continuous 
bombardment for four days with scarcely any 
rest or sleep the whole time, and thoy had in 
front of them, across a turnip field only 250 
yards wide, trenches hold by an enemy three 
times thoir strength. Picked shots on both 
sides mode it certain death to show above tho 
parapet. Sentries peeping through their look- 
outs had been shot through the mouth, the 
captain had been shot through the head, a 
lieutenant hod been mortally wounded, and 


food and water could mdy be brought up at 
night by men who crawled out and back on 
their stomachs. The best shot in the company 
had been accustomed to adorn his “balaclava 
helmet” with turnip leaves and to crawl out 
towards the enemy's trench after nightfall. 
Here he would lie patiently amid the tumips 
tuid in the soaking rain until a foeman's hood 
showed above the “ sky-line ” — a press of the 
trigger, and a gasp or a cry announced that a 
(Icrmaii had gone to his last account. In rear 
of the trench was a ha^’stock known as “ the 
hospital,” because behind it tho British had 
coilecled some 70 (Germans • who had been 
severely wounded in Monday’s fight. These 
men were fed and attended to at night, but 
the enemy’s fins made it impossible to reach 
them during daylight. On Wednesday a Glemian 
shell set fire to the hay tack. Tlie more 
sevensly wounded wore burnt alive and, of 
course, the “cover” which h*id so far pro- 
tected tho others from their countrymen’s fire 
‘was destroyed. 'I’he cries of the wounded were 
horrible to hear, but the deadly nature of tho 
enemy’s fire made it impossible to afford them 
any assistance. On Thursday tho Germans 
in the trench opixmite made two or throe 
inelTectual attempts to advance, and then 
put up thoir arms or thoir rifles and mode 
other signals of surrender. ’I’ho British signed 
for thorn to come out and tho Germans streamed 
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Motor omnibuses brin|iii| up supplies for the troops. 


ncrosK tho interv'cuiinp span*. Tlir only aiir- 
\i\ iiig Britisli oflicor ii snrorul lieiitpniint of 
li'ss than a year's service — advanced and called 
for an officer to conio forward. A private 
J)a-:ti*iied out. 'I'he siilinllerii told him to retina 
and again shouted for an officer. Tho priv'ate 
withdrew and another private advanced. The 
subaltern ordered him back and again shouted 
for an oflicer to coi ne forward. All this time the 
Ch^riiians were moving on and had nearly 
reached the trench. At lost a German oilicer 
with a Hcrgeant and a private came forward. 
“ You surrender -you ore my prisoner,” said 
the British officer. Whether the German 
officer now perceived how small was tho force 
opposed to him and ehange<l his mind about 
surrendering, or whetiK'r tho act of treachery 


had been intended from the outset, is not 
known, but certain it is that the German officer 
replied, “ No, you are mine,” waved his men on 
and mode for tho British officer. 'J'he latter 
raised his revolver and shot both tho German 
officer and the sergeant, but tho private closed 
with him and tho Germans began to shoot. 
One shot went through the subaltern's cap and 
another tlirough his shoulder, and he was 
knocked down and stunned at the same time*. 
Further uw'ay some of the Northainptons hud 
left their tit^ncli and were taking over rifles nr 
shaking hands with their prospective prisoners, 
hut far tho greater number of the Germans had 
pressed forward to tho parapet, wheiv they 
started firing point blank at the men in tho 
trenches. A scrimmage ensued bc?twtu*n the 
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leading Oermans and the Northamptons, and 
the remaining GermaiiB began running up tu 
reinforce thoae on the parapet. It so happened 
that the Northampton’s trench was flanked at 
(i range of 400 yards by a machine-gun detach- 
ment in a neighbouring trench held by the 
Queen’s Regiment. The latter had been very 
interested observers of the supposed surrender, 
but they immediately grasped the situation, 
switched on the machine gun and cut down 
the Germans. Out of 400 Germans 300 were 
killed by bayonet and bullet and 100 surrendered 
to a detachment of Coldstreamers who had 
doubled up to the scene. Of the Northamp- 
tons only 12 men were left on their legs, and of 
these 4 were wounded.* 

* *' Kyewitnm ** givea a bnet acootint uf this inci<i(!iii 
ns happening to a platoon of the Northamptons. llo 
n^marks. of the Gorman behavionr in general : 

“The OornuiriH are a formidable eiieiny, well trained, 
long prepared niid brave, their soldiers are carrying on 
the contest with skill and valour. Nevertheless they are 
fighting to win anyhow, regardless of all the rules of fair* 
play, and there is evidence that they do not hesitate at 
liny thing in order to gain victory. A large number of 
the tales of their misbehaviour are exaggerations, and 
Mime of (ho stringent precaiitioiis they have taken to 
>:iiard themselves against the inhabitants of the areas 
traversed are possibly justifiable nieasiiroa of war. lint 
at the saiiin time it has been defiriitoly established that 
they have committed atrocities on many occasions and 
they have boon guilty of brutal conduct. 

“ Further evidence has now been collected of the misuse* 
Ilf the white flag and other signs of surrender during the 
iii-tioTi of the 17(.]i, when, owing to this, one oHicer was 
^liot. During the recent fighting also some Gorman 
ninbulnnco wagons advanced in onler to collect the 
wounded. An onler to ccoso Are was consequently given 
to our guns which were firing on this particular section of 
ground. The Gennan battery commanders at once took 
iidvanlago of the lull in the action to climb up their 
i^hservation ladders and on to a haystack to locate our 
guns, which soon afterwords came under a far more 
iU‘Otiratc« fire than any tu which they hod boon subjoctcMi 
up to that lime. 

*‘A Kritish officer who was captured by the Gonimns 
mid has since escaped reports that while a prisoner he 
Nuw men who had buoii fighting subsequently put on H*hI 
t'rosB brassards. That the irregular use of the proUict ion 
iitTordod by the Geneva Convention is not uncommon is 
confirmed by the fact that on one occasion moii in tho 
niiifonn of combatant units have boon cap'turod wearing 
the lied Cross brassard hastily slipped over tlie ann. 
The excuse given has been that they ha«l been detailed 
after a fight to look after the wounded. It is reported 
by a cavalry officer that the driver of a inofor-csr with a 
machine-gun mounted on it, which he captured, was 
\\ caring the Rod Cross.** 

Mr. H. W. Forster, M.P. for the Sevenoaks Division, 
him received a letter from an ofllcor at the front, in which 
he refera to the death of his son. Second Lieutenant 
I'orster, who was killed in action. Tho following is an 
extract from the letter : “ It was a terrible day for our 
hstUilioii. By midday there were only six company 
oHicers loft. We lost fifteen officers out of twenty-four, 
mid 283 men. These heavy losses were mostly caused by 
fliese dirty Gormans holding up their hands in token of 
'surrender, and then opening fire on us when we got within 
t wenty yards of their trenches.** 



WITH THE FRENCH RED CROSS. 
EntraininI a wounded soldier at the rear of the 
fighting line. 


T^tcr in the «ft(*moon tho Gonnnn 53rd 
Rogiiiient (throe battalions) ailvuiiood iigniiist. 
tho tronchos held hy tho Northamptons and 
Queen’s, but was driven btiek. Tho two British 
battalioiLS wero then reinforced by tlm King’s 
Royal Hiflos from tho divisional reserve and 
directed to counter-attack the enemy. lJiuh?r 
cover of a mist tho Northamptonshire Regiment 
crept close up to the enemy’s trenches undis- 
covered, charged with the bayonet and drove 
the enemy up tho hill. They then found that 
the crest itself was held by a very strong force 
of Gorman infantry, but the Queen’s on the 
loft managed to reach a point from which they 
could enfilade tho enemy’s line, and tho King's 
Royal Rifles on tho right, wheeling up to their 
left and supported by a squadron of cavalry, 
promptly joined in a concerted attack which 
drove the enemy bock with heavy loss. 

All night long a gale raged and the rain 
poured, flooding out the trenches and drenching 
tho unfortunate soldiers that held them. Tho 
men were soaked to tho skin, covered with mud, 
their fatres caked with greyish clay, chilled to 
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tho marrow by tho wind and wet, and Rhnking 
with cold. Said one man ; It is absolute hell 
in the trenches, and the rain and the cold orct 
worse than tho shrapnel."* 

During the day fire was opened upon a 
Gorman aeroplane which attempted to fly over 
the British lines, und a sudden rocking of tho 
niacliine showed that a bullet had found its 
billet. The aviator, however, managed to turn 
northwards, began to descend very gradually, 
and it seemed for tho moment os if he would 
succeed in reaching his own lines, hut wIumi 
within a few hundred feet of the ground the 
machine suddenly dived head-first downwards, 
and though the result was not visible from the 
British trenches, it was afterwards ascertained 
that t he machine had been stnnslicd to picMUis 
and t he aviator injured, if not killed. 

The following, given by ** Eyewitness " and 
published by the Press Bm'eau, are interesting 
as giving some idea of the condition of the 
German Army at this time : 

Tho following is an opistle from a German soldier of 
the 74th Infantry ilegiment (Xth Corps) to his wife : 

** My dear Wife, — 1 have just been living through days 
that defy imagination. I should never have thought 
that men could aland it. It was horrible, it was ghastly. 
But I have been savod for you and for our happinoMS and 
L tako heart again, although I am still terribly unnorvod. 
God grant that I may see you again soon and that this 

^ A doctor with tho R.A.M.C. nt the front writes : 

** We sjioak of brave men. Yes, these rnon are brave I 
If the people of tho United Kingdom could see tho 
conditions under which our follows tight and how they 
die, I swear that ovary head would uncover to the 
colours of any regiment bearing the naino of a buttle, 
because that name had been won through tlic biutnl of 
real bnroos. For example, some colours will huvu 
* Marne* upon them. 1 know what deeds were done, 
what lives were givim, what wounds were received to 
have that one name so inscribed. Believe ino, tho 
Victoria Cross is won over and over again in a single day. 
They are brave. Wliat if you wore to see how the 
wounded Ikst after tho excitement of battle T They 
suffer their wounds, groat and small, without a murmur ; 
they get their wounds dressed and take chloroform, give 
consent to have their limbs amputated just as if they 
were going to have their hair cut. They ore gloriously 
brave. Men who have been in the thick of the fight all 
day, seen their chums wounded and killed, their own lives 
not worth a second's insurance, still these men cook their 
food and go off to sleep, and. most wonderful of all, go 
book to the thick c* it nexv day. 

“It is Sunday md we have had Holy Communion 
administered in a oowshed, and very impressive it was 
in the ciroumstonces. In the evening we had another 
service in a bam, conducted by the Chaplain and a 
Wesleyan minister. A great crowd of the oflicers and 
men collected. 1'he scene was very impressive, with 
the room only lit with camp candles, the soliliors rough 
nnd dirty with tho work of war, some of them just 
rotunied from the trenches and others going tben^ the 
Mime night — some who in all probability would be deail 
liefore another night came along. The men sang 
heartily, but when the prayer for dear ones at lioiiio whs 
being offered there were few dry eyes among those brave 
men who faced death daily.'* 


MOTOR AMBULANCB WRECKED BY 
GERMAN SHEIJ.S. 

horror may soon be over. None of us can do any more, 
human strength is at an end. 

•• 1 will try to tell you about it : 

** On September 6 the eneiny were reported to be taking 
up a position near Si. Prix (N.B. of Paris), 'riie Xlh 
Corps, which hod made an astonishingly rapid adviiniiu, 
of course attacked on tho Sunday. We were mot with 
shell fire and a violent fusillade from tho onomy's 
infantry. Our Colonel was badly wounded — ho is tho 
Ihii-cl we have hnil. Foiirtoon men were killed round 
me. . . . Wo got away in a lull without being hit. 

** Tho 7th, 8th, and 9th of September wo were constantly 
under shell and shrapnel tiro and suffereil terrible losses. 
The fear of a doatliiof agony whie.h is in every mnn's 
heart, and naturally so, is a t-orrible feeling. 

** How often I thought of you, iny darling, ami what 1 
suffered in that terrifying battle which extended along a 
front of many miles near Montmirail, you cannot 
possibly imagine. For four days I was iinder artillery 
hre. It is like Hell, but a thousand times worso. On 
tho night of the 9th tho order was given to retnuit. 
'rhe First and I'hird Armies had not iieon able to attack 
with us, as m'o hod advanced too rapidly. 

Our moral was absolutely broken. 

** They say nothing has been lost. We heaF that 
three armies are going to got into line, entrench, 
rest, then start afresh our victorious march on 
Paris. It was not a defeat, but only a strategio 
ratroat. I have confidence in oiir chiefs that everything 
will be successful. Our first battalion, which has fought 
with unparalleloil bravery, is reduceil from 1,200 to 
194 men. Tlieso numbers speak for themselves. . . . ** 

ITie prisoners recently captured appreciate the fact 
that the march on Paris has failiMl, but state that tho 
object of this movement is explained by tho officers os 
being to withdraw into closer touch with supports which 
have stayed too far in roar. Tho officers are also en- 
cleavoiiring to encourage the troops by telling them 
that they will be at home by Uhristmos. A large 
number of the men. however, believe that they are 
beaten. The following is an extract from one docu- 
ment : — 

** With the English troops we have great difficulties. 
'Hiey have a queer way of causing losses to the enemy. 
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FRENCH HEAVY HOWITZER AT THE MOMENT OP FIRING, AND SHELLS. 


'rhey ninko {ruiK'hv.'^. in whicli they wait patiently, 
'liioy cart'fiilly inooatiro iho rarigas for their rifle fire, 
ami they then open a truly holli.sh fire on the iiiiHiiepuct- 
iiig cavalry. This waa tlie rcaaoii that wo had auch 
heavy loasoa. . . . According to our oiTicors, the 
KiigliHli Btriking forces are exhauatod. The Engliah 
people never really wanted war.*' 

Erom anothi'r Hoiirco ; - 

"The English are very lirave, and fight to the last 
man. . . . One of our companies has lost 130 men out 
of 240.** 

The following letter, found on an officer, hop boon 
printed and circulated to the iroopa : — 

" My dear paront.s. . . . Our Corpa has the tusk of 
holding the lifM'ghts south of Corny in all ciroiimslaiiefra 
till the XV. Corps on our loft flank cun grip the enemy's 
flank. On our right are other corps. Wo are fighting 
with the English Ciiards, Highlanders, and /ouaves. 
The losses mi hoth sides have been enormous. For the 
most part this is due to the too brilliant French Artillery. 
'I'ho English ura marvellously trained in making use of 
the ground. One never sees them, and one is constantly 
under fire. 'I'he French airmen perform wonderful 
feats. Wo cannot gut rid of ilietn. As soon as an airman 
him flown over us, ten niiniiLc.s later we got their shrapnel 
lire in our position. 

** Throo days ago our division took possession of these 
hcM'ghlM, dug itself in, etc. Two days ago, early in the 
inoriuiig, wo were attacked liy immensely superior 
English forces (one brigade and two battalions),* and 
were turned out of our positions ; the fellows took five 
guns from us. It was a tremendous hnnd-todiand fight. 
How I escaped iiiysolf J. am not clear. 1 then hml to 
bring up supports on foot (my horse was woundeil, and 
tlio others were too for in rear). Then came up the 
Ciiard iTAger Hattalion, 4th Jager, GBth Regiment, 
Koserve llegimont 13, Landwohr liegimeiits 13 and 10,t 
and with the help of the nrtillory drove back tho fellows 
<nit of the position again. 

** Our machine guns did excellent work. The English 
foil in heaps. 

“ During tho first two days of the battle I hiul only one 
piece of bread and no w’ator, spent the night in the 
rain without my great coat. The rest of my kit w’aa on 
tla* horses, which havi* boon left miles behind with thii 
baggage (which cannot come, up into tho battle), becaiiso 

• An P:ng1ish “ brigade and two battalions ** would 
Lie 6 bnitiiliuns. 

t A Ccrmuii ** Regiment ” consists of 3 battalions. 
Thia reinforcement appamntly consisted of 14 batt^iliona. 


as soon as you put your nose out from behind cover the 
bullets whistle. 'I'he war Is torriblo. Wo are all hoping 
that the decisive battle will end tho war, as our troops 
have already got round Fans. 

** If we first beat tho English, tho Fronch resiMlntico 
will soon be broken. Russia will bo very quii^kly dealt 
with, of this thero is no doubt.** 

By Friday, September 18, tiie situation had 
become much clearer. Tho Germans* dofcnc(*s, 
long prepared, wore of an extremely formidable 
character. They wore retireii just behind the 
crests of the ridges or followed the edges of tho 
woods. They wore protected against direct 
attack by barbed- wire entanglements and rabbit 
fencing, and every avenue of approach was 
covered by a cross fire. The Gonnans boasted 
that they could hold their positions for thrive 
months, if necessary, and indeed their positions 
constituted a series of natural fortressi^s of 
hills, woods and qiiarries, which in some places 
were backed by eight or nine successive lines of 
trenches. Considering that neither si8e had a 
great proponderonco of force, it was not likely 
that either could attain definite results until 
heavily reinforced or greatly weakened by the 
necessity for making considerable detachments. 
It was. tlierofore, apparent that the operations 
might drag on for an indefinite period, and Sir 
John Fronch considered it necessary to establish 
a regular system of relief, by which one brigade 
in each Division could be brought back in turn 
to some place out of reach of the enemy’s fire. 
The arrival of the 6th Division and the employ- 
ment of tho cavalry in the trenches enabled this 
to 1)0 carried out. 

At night the scene was magnificent. A number 
of German searchlights continually moved like 
ghostly fingers up and down and along the 
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opposite landscape, pausing with minatory 
glare upon suspicious localities and obiccta. 
It was only during these hours of darkness that 
the relief of the trenches and the portage of 
food and ammunition to the men in them could 
be effected. The use of searchlights and largo 
numbers of siege guns by the Germans suggests 
that this materiel had been destined for the 
siege of Paris. 

All day an intermittent artillery fire was kept 
up by both sides. In the course of the day 
General French and the officers commanding; 
the 2nd Army Corps and the 3rd and 5th 
Divisions disqussed the possibility of capturing 
Cond4, which lay between the two Divisions, 
and securing the bridge, which had reii mined 
in the enemy’s possession throughout. They 
concluded, however, that the bridge h«‘ing 
coininaiided at close range from mimy points 
on the south side, the enemy would be unable to 
make any use of it, and that as a further advance 
of the 3rd and 5th Divisions would threat(»n 
to cut off the enemy’s troops in Cond<S, it was 
not advisable to incur the heavy losses of a 
direct attai^k. 

Diuring the day anti-aircraft guns, belonging 
to (he 4th Division, accounted for a Gernmn 
aeroplane. After nightfall the Queen’s, on the 
extreme right, were heavily attacked. About 


midnight the Ist Division as a whole was 
attacked, and shortly afterwarrls the 2nd 
Division had their turn. In every case the 
attack was supported by on artillery bombard- 
ment, and in every case it >\’as repulsed with 
heavy loss. Before dawn the Gloucester Regi- 
ment hod advanced from their position near 
Chivy and hod captured the eiic?iny’8 trenches 
opposite to them and two Maxims, and had filled 
in the trenches. On 1 he whole the Gertiuuis ha<l 
siiccei>ded in maintaining their positions, but 
the uniforms of the prisoners taken from them 
revealed the fact tlint they wert^ mixing together 
units of the Active Army, the Reserve and the* 
Landwehr, which Huggf.>8ted that their losses had 
been t^xtroincly severe. Prisoners’ n'ports of 
terrible losses among the Germans are corro- 
bnrat4*d by siatli ent ries in the diaries of captured 
t lerman officers as the following : 

1. “ .Moclorn war in tlm gmitONt folly of peoples. Tii 
the lUth Corps compaiiioH of 2.'>U inoii havo boon as a riiiu 
rodiirotl to 70. Thoro am noiiipaiiiBH of tlio (biaril wliioh 
uri.‘ now commanded by cinjdhriyc, all tho olbccrH liiiviiiK 
disiippoared.** 

2. ** For iaotinal n^aMoim tlin Guard had to rotroat. 
tiliHudoning 10 onici»rH anil 800 wuiindotl. 'I’hii If*! 
Battalion of tho Ist Bogiment of tho Guard has nut a 
singlo oflioor loft." 

3. **On the lAth wn arlvancod, and, aft or about ono 
liour, during which timu thi* ootnpuny lost about 26 mon, 
wo wore forcod to retire. Thin brought our total strength 
down to 80 (wc Mtnrted with 231 men). We had no 
oificera left. . . . 



GERMAN HEAVY GUN IN POSITION. 
Th* men nra brinfintf up beiket, nontaininf ihelli. 
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A FRENCH FIELD AMBULANCE CORPS AT WORK. 


" On till) 18tli, at 4.30 a.rn., wo roachecl a 
whom wo expootofl to ho nblo to rest. Bofure half 
an hour hod poHHod, howovor, the Hhra(iiiol again found 
UK out. . . * Our f'oiidition Ik now really awful, for 
wo have to lio out in all woatliorH ; and wo are ali looking 
fopwanl to a Hpccily ond. Wo apo vory badly off om 
n*ganlM food. ... Some of our rcgimontM * can only 
iiiiLstor tliroo to four coiiipAiiio.s." 

4. Allot h(«r lottcr writtoii liuring the rotroat in front 
of tho Froiicli from Montininiil roiitnins tho following: 

'* After A 30 hours' rnaroh wo luui a rest, and arrived 
just in tirno for tho light. For tbri?o days wo did not 
hiivo A hot inoiil, hocauMO our Hold kitcheiiA wore lost. 
^\ I* got u hut iiieal ycstorday ovoning. Though wo aro 
all just rcAily to drop, wo niust march on. . , , 

*• Wo found gi-oiit ((uuiititios of food, but for fear of 
poison did not take po.sMo.sMion of it until wo hod got bold 
of tho proprietor of t ho house and forced him to toate it. 

“ We am near Hoirns, afUir having gone through liani, 
bloody, and most horrible days. 'I’hank Ood I am still 
alive. Of our ri giment of 3,000 men there are now only 
l.tlOO. im hope that tliia battle — which ought to l»o 

one of tho greatest in history— will leavb me safn and 
well, and give us peace. I am absolutely done, but we 
must not despair.” 

hor six (lays and iiightH this troinendous artil- 
lory duol had continiiod, varied only by ropcnited 
attacks. In tho British section u score of 
attacks and counter-attacks hod been delivered 
in the hvst twenty-four hours. No sooner hod 
• »iie Cerinan line been decimated and driven 
hack than another had conic on, to Im* mown 
down in its turn and to be followed by others 
like* it in endless HiuM-es.*<ion. Jtut if the Ger- 
mans tailed utterly ugiiiiust the section held by 

A < h- iiifuiitry n*giii„Mit cimMisis of 3 bat! alion-s. 


tho British, they had bettor fortimo fiurthor 
east. During Thursday and Friday they 
carried out a series of furious attacks upon the 
i'rench in the iioighboiurhood of Roiins, securely 
established themselves in the heights crowned 
by tho forts of Brimont, Nogent rAlx'sso and 
Berru, commenced a sustained bombardment of 
tho Cathedral town* and seriously prejudieed 
tho defence of this part of tlio French front. 
If they could break that front at any time it 
would haver all those far-roaching consequences 
that would have ensued from a similar success 
at Vitry-le-Francois. 

On Saturday, September 19, the German 
bombardment of the l^ritish lines was resumed 
at daylight and was answered intermittently 
by the British artillery. At different times 
and at different places during the day the 
German infantry advanced as though to 
attack, but retired on coming under fire. The 
object of those advances was not very clear 
unless it was to make certain that none of the 
British bad been withdrawn for employment 
cisew'here. 

• “ KyewitnesB ” flays : ” The Germatm bombard^ 
tho Cothodrol twice with their heavy artillery. There 
was tin justifloation on military grounds for this aot of 
vandal iflin, which seems to have been caused by the 
i«xasporntion bom of failure. It is noteworthy that a 
well-known hotel not far from the Cathedral which was 
kept by u Qernian was not touched.” 
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A strong wind and driving rain made the 
eonditions very unfavourable for aerial work, 
which perhaps accounts for the fact tiiat a 
Gennan airman ventured rather too close to 
earth and was brought down witliin tho Hritisli 
linos. A British airman was more siiccc'ssful, 
for he managed to drop a certain number of 
bombs in tho German trenches and landed an 
incendiary bomb upon a German transport 
park near La Fore, which w^as ct on fire. A 
caclie of Gorman war stores, consisting of 10 
wagon loads of shell and 2 of cable, were dug uf> 
near the river, and signs were found that they 
had burned large* quantities of stores whic-h 
they had been uiuihlo to remove. 

It was not till one o'clock in tho aft<cTnoon 
that tho Gormans mode tiny serious efTort. 
They then directed a strong attack, supporkHl 
by artillery fire, upon the 2nd Division, which 
repulsed them -with heavy loa>i. Tho attempt 
wtis renewed at dusk with a like fatf\'*' 

* The followiiiij iippeiirod in 27<e Time^t uf Soiitoin* 
her : 

And in the troiiohos too, the tale of horoiam unfolds 
itself hour by hour. TTero i<( nn oxHuipIo, cirio niiiotii; 


'Pho following extracts give some idea of tin* 
general character of the fighting in which the 
French wen* i*ngaged : 

.British olUcor on the stall ui (xciirriil JiitTro wrolo 
homo on follow.^ : 

** [ have b<.Hm hnn* for ovor a wi'ok, during ihit whot* 
uf which a fierce butt lu has bc«Mi rn^ing uinl still continues, 
‘i'ho Gormans had ovidontly fortified their pivsonl 
|K)Kition very strongly in caw thoy wore obliged to ivtn'iu 
after their dash on PnrLi. Tliia, of course, they had tn 
do after thoir dufeut a fortnight ago. llio KiikUhIi and 

ttsn thousand, tho story of u woiindod private : * Wo lay 
together, my friend and 1 . . tho onlor to fire came. 
Wo shot and shot till our rillos burned us. Still they 
swarmed ou towards ns. Wo took careful aim all the 
while. Ah, gooil, tlid you soo tliat.** I t urned to 
my friend, and as 1 did so, hoanl a torriblo dull sound, 
like a spado striking upon newly turiiod narl h. His head 
was fallen forward. I spoke, I callod him by name. 
He was moaning a littlo. 'I'hon 1 turned tn my work 
again. They are advancing quickly now. All ! how 
cool I was. I shot so slowly ... so very slowly. 

“ * And then, do you know what it feels liko to l>e 
wounded T I rose just a little too high on iny elbow. 
A sting tlint pierces my arm like a hot wire — too sharp 
almost to bo soro. I felt my arm g»> away from me—it 
suomed liko that and then iny rillo fell. 1 bfliuvo 1 
w'os a little daxed. 1 looked at iny friend presently. 
Ho was iloiul.* " 

An otli<!er in tho .Vrmy S«rvu*.o Corps writes i 

** Lately I have had to transport wounded on my 
lorries, and ponding tho arrival of a modieo T was 
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SOISSONS. 

R«inoviiitf harnets from wounded horset. 

4 sheU exploded in ihis ttireel a few minutes before the photograph was taken. 


Fronnii Amnios pursued ihoiii rlosoly, taking iiiiiiibr>rs of 
priHoiiers, guns, ammunition, Ac., but when wo got to 
liiis place wo found tho (iermaiiM so strongly entrenched 
ill the posit ion they hod prudently fortified against siielt 
an ovontuality that it has so far proved impossible to 
dislodge them. There have been fierce attacks ami 
counter-attacks all the time, and the losses on both sides 
have boon enormous. Most of the fighting has been in 
the nnt uro of a violent arlillory liuel. The pandeinoniuin 
has becai indescribable ; indeed, as I write, the guns are 
■till thumloring all round. The elToct of the big shells is 
simply tremendous. IVherever they fall great clouds 
of earth and rock are blown up, and if they happen to fall 
at all near the shock is terrific. 1 was with the French 
General and his Staff the other day in a little town about 
three kilometres behind our firing line when the Germans 
evidently got to know that tlie French St^ff was there, 
and began to shell the place with their big guns from a 
distancse of about nine kilometres. Since then they havo 
bombarded this fioor littlu town at odd tiioments of the 
day and night, though the French Staff loft it after a few 
hours. 

“I was there tlie doy before yostorday, and tho 
whole place was f|uite calm, thcmgli full of reserve 


virtually medical man. It is extraordinary how cheerful 
those wounded men are- ‘--indeed, tho general choerfulncss 
and fulaptability of tho Hritish soldier is wonderful. 
Nothing distiirba him, and in this way they have suffered 
as no other troops could havo stood without a complete 
collapse of their tnnral, J am glad our troops are still 
the British soldier of history, taking everything that 
ooinos in a most philosophical and courageous manner, 
hying in raiii-soaked trenches for tlm?o days under a 
murderous and hellish fire, wot, hungry, merely provokes 
him ts> song and laughter. Give him a comfortabh; 
camp and plenty of food and comfort and he never 
censes ‘grousing.’ Curious fellow.. We are unable to 
uot any matches or cigarettes now. and a match is tho 
rnrost thing imaginable. I lost rny pipe three weeks ago, 
ami have loMsn diseonsolato.” 


troops, transport, ote., when Huddenly one heard the 
familiar siiiging noise of a big shell coming. Kveryoiie 
craned their necks and some ran for shelter, wdiilc the 
singing camo nearer and nearer, and tlien with the most 
torrifio bang tho shell landed, followed a fow seconds 
later by a second and third. A singing and bang, one 
more in tho same place, and the third a little further off. 
'llioii all was quiet again. Tt was evidently a case of 
‘Good morning* from our friendly Germans. These 
big shells are very unlikely to do you much harm at a 
distance of more than 16 yanls, but up to that they 
smash everything to bits. The shrapnel is fur worse. 
.Xpparently tho German infantry are very prxir, and the 
cavalry not much better, but their generals arc evidently 
very good and their organixation extraordinarily perfect. 
As to their artillery, I oan vouch for its ezoellence after 
watching it closely for nearly a week. IVkonevor the 
French infantry advance out of their shelters to chargis 
their whole front is at once regularly covered with 
shrapnel, and the unfortunate mori aro knocked over like 
riilibits. They ore very lirave, and advance time after 
time to tho charge through an appalling fire, but so far 
it has been of no avail. No one could live through the 
fire tliat is concentrated on them tho moment they leavi? 
their shelter. 1 have seen some wonderful acts of 
bravery the lost fow days. Tho officers are splendid : 
they advance about 20 yards ahead of their men a»* 
calmly as though on parade, but so for I have not seen 
one of thorn get m<m than 60 yards without being 
knocked over. Tlie French artillery is also splendid — much 
better than the Germans in a way — but they cannot tell 
exactly where the Germans are, and tho latter oii* 
so strongly entrenched that gun fire cannot make much 
impression on them. However, of course they cover the 
infantry to a certain extent ; otherwise the latter would 
all he wiped out pretty quick. Still, the Germans must 
liave lost pretty heavily, in spite of their strong trenches, 
as the fire of the Froneh guns has been incessant, niirl 
whatever they try to hit they do. At the some time 
it can only he largely guesswork to know where to aim. 
1 WHS with a French battery for about five hours the 
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•tlier day. and vrem much impresftod by tYieir very nipid 
firing and wonderful ooolnoMA. They laughed at the 
Qoriiian shells and played cards during the lulls in the 
fight.’* 

The following is an extract from the letter of an 
olficor in a Highland regiment at the front : 

** These Zouaves are priceless fellows ; about 30 of them 
go off every night to the enemy’s trenches, and stand 
about 200 yards in front and start hooting and booing, 
calling forth a perfect fusillade of musketry, which always 
goes over their heads, and then they return, atid as 
regtilfurly as clockwork the 30 always come buck. 1'hLs 

was told mo by one of our own ollicers in the who 

are up in the trenches quite near me.*' 

An inkling of the mental, moral niul physical 
condition of tho Gorman Army at this timo 
is to be obtained from statomonts of prisoners, 
diarieu found on German officers, and other 
documents. The following extracts are from 
tlie diary of a Gonnan found dead in a trench 
captured by the French and published in 
Jje Temps : 

September 5 : Yesterday we received tlio news of great 
victories. It appears that in Russia, after n ton days* 
battle, we have gained a brilliant victory. Our first 
Army is before Paris. The French have been thrown 
bartk on Faris and an English cavalry division defeated. 

September U : Tho onoiny occupies the heights near 
Vitry. Wo approach the French. We ore met with so 
fiorcse an artillery fire that wo retreat. It is not 
precisely a defeat, merely a retreat. Our losses are 
heavy, but not as heavy us the enemy’s. 

September 7 : 'rho troops occupying tho bridge of the 
Ifariie Canal have suffered terribly. Of sixty incii only 
twenty-five remain. Wo leave the trenches at 11 
•’clock and look for potatoes to stay our hunger after a 
«lay of fasting.* 

* Almost all the German prisoners admitted that their 

feod supplies hod boon irregular and scanty, 'llioy had 
subsisted largely on vegetablea tom from the fields. A 


Septefntier 9 : We have biH>n four days in the troiiclios. 
I'Ve have timo for rending, and one would soon get used 
t«» this mode of existence if tho corpses of men and hoi*scH 
did not smell so badly and the flics multiply so rapidly. 

September 10 : Wo have been in the tronolios all night 
under torrential rains. Wo are soaked to the bones. 
There has been heavy fighting on the right wing. It 
appears that tho French army is in n bad way. 

Septemlter 11: At two o'clock we got orders to retire. 
Wt? f bought wo wore going to attack. They say that 
two French army corps have pierced our lines. Wo fly 
without eating anything. We march with groat speed. 
Our first and only meal is taken at ten o'clock at night, 
and after it we walk tho whole night through. 

September 12: Wo are worn out. They tell us that 
wo are executing a turning inovcmont, and not a retreat 
at all. It looks more like a flight. Wo halt at four 
kilometres from Souain and oiitnmoh the heights. >Ve 
are still hungry, and find nothing to eat. It is raining in 
torrents. We ore soaked. War is a plague. At holf- 
post four we have to turn out again to the trenches. 
Suddenly French shells burst over us, and we are com- 
pelled in retire, as our iroriohes are not yet complete. 

September 14 : Wo have oaten nolhiug all day, and 
are terribly hungry. I don’t know when it will end. It 
has never stopped raining. 

September 16: All oiir killed and wounded are **on 
the conscieiu'o ” of tho artillery. At nine o’clock we go 
for our one meal -a little meat and rico. coffee, and little 
biscuits w'hich ought to have been kept for to-morrow. 
It is a dog’s life. Soon we shall liavo a long sick list. 

September Iti : Wo are always hungry, hungry, 
hungry. Wo dare not lift our hoods above the trenches. 
That would mean death. 

September 17 : Raining in torrents. Wo hav(« no 
fires. Wo are still in trenehos. Since we have been 
suffering so terribly from hunger our mentality and 
entliusiosm are no longer wliat they were. At eleven 
o’clock at night wo at last have a meal, but not enough 

Ieit< found on one man says : “ How long is this misery 
to coiitiiiiio 7 Wo have only soon brood Ihrico sinre the 
war began.” All such loiters agmn as to companies 
b<>ing roiliicod from 260 to 40 or 50 men. 


A 
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Tho Germtiit spared the Church, the clock tower of which it conspicuous among the ruins. 


to satisfy us. The niKht is cold and damp, with o 
torriblo north wind. 

September 18 : Rain han Ktopped, but there is a fierce 
Ktonn of wind. Still hungry as usual. It seems as if 
we are ala-ays to bo hungry. 

Hciro the diary comes to an end. 

All entry in a captured field noto*book runs thus : 

September 16: At dawn tlie shelling began. Wo 
rotirod with the prisoners. My two prisoners work 
hard at digging tronchos. At midday 1 got tlie order to 
rt'join at tho village with thorn. I was very glad, as 1 
luid boon ordered to shoot . uem as soon as the enoiny 
advancod. 'Hiank Qod it w wi not nooessary. . . . 

On Sunday, September 20, it wniii ofiicially 
announced that in spite of tho most violent 
attacks the Gormans had failed to gain any 
ground in front of Reims, except that part of 
Mont Brimont which had boon captured by tho 
French and was now recaptured by the Germans ; 
that without the least military reasons they 
had bombarded and set on fire tho Cathedral 
nt Reims, and that the French had captured 
Ihe Fort do la Poinpelle, tho village of Souoin 
and tile district of Avricoiurt. 

During the night of tho I9th-20th there 
y. a rec-Tudescence of activity on the part of 
tlic Germans. Shortly after nightfaU they 
immehod a Hovero attack upon tho 3rd Division, 
l^rom dawn on Sunday they directed a number 
‘»f Himilar attempts on various points held by 
I lie iHt Division; later on they made a more 


serious effort upon the 2nd Division ; in the 
coiurse of the altenioon they mode a number 
of desperate attempts against all the points 
held by the 1st and 2nd Divisions ; and after 
nightfall made yet another assault upon the 
2nd Division. All these attacks were repulscxl 
with fearful losses to the enemy, whose killed 
and wounded were left lying in front of the 
British trenches. But the let Army Corps, 
whose positions’ had been the chief objectives 
of the enemy’s efforts, incurred considerable 
losses and were, naturally, much egihausted 
by the continuous fighting, and it became 
necessary during the day to reinforce them by a 
Brigade from the Reserve and by the let 
Cavalry Division. 

During the afternoon there was a brief but 
v'elcome break in the weather, and a little 
sunshine served to cheer the troops, though 
not to dry their clothes. But in spite of hostile 
attacks and inclement weather, pf living and 
sleeping in the trenches deep in liquid mud, of 
continuous bombardment and incessant night 
alarms, the British infantry remained un- 
shaken and were invariably able to beat back 
the superior numbers of the enemy’s masses.* 

* “Eyewitnoss** aayi. “The British soldier is a 
diflRcult person to impress or depress oven by immense 
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On Monday* Boptamber 21» it was ofYlcially 
announced that the French had occupied the 
heights of Lassigny (west of Noyon) also Mesnil- 
les-Hurlus and Massiges in the centre ; and 
that the Germans had bombarded Hatton> 
chatel in the Woevro. 

Before nightfall on Sunday the look-outs in 
the advanced British positions hod observed 
the signs of on impending attack* and some 
hours later sounds of fierce firing were hoard to 
the front* though no bullets fell about the 
British trenches. The solution of the mystery 
was forthcoming on Monday morning* when 
evidence accumulated to the effect that in the 
German attacks of the preceding night their 
columns had fired into one another as the result 
of the notoriously dangerous attempt to bring 
oif a converging advance in the dark. 

On Monday morning the weather improved* 
but little beyond an artillery bombardfnent was 
attempted by the Germans. At one point they 
commenced the construction of a redoubt, but 

fiholla filled with high explosives which detonate with 
terrific violence and form orators large enough to act lis 
graves for fivo horses. The Qerniaii howitzer shells are 
8 to 9 inches in calibro, and on impact they send up 
oohimns of greasy block smoke. On account of this 
they are irreverently dubbed * Coal boxes/ * Block 
Marins/ or * Jock Johnsons * by the soldiers. Men who 
take things in this spirit ore, it soonis, likely to throw 
out the osculations hosed on loss of morof so carefully 
framed by the German militnry philostipherM/* 


were flholled out of it by the British guns. The 
only serious attack mode by the Germans this 
day was directed after nightfall against the 
3rd Division, with the usual rc^sult. 

Up to this date it was calculated that the air 
tniloago made by British airmen since the begin- 
ning of the WOT amounted to 87,000 miles, an 
average of 2*000 miles per day* and that the 
total time spent in the air M^as 1*400 hours. 

The net results of tlio fighting up to this time 
went to show that the operations on the Aisno 
could no longer be rctgarded as a hattlo in the 
general acceptance <»f the term. The fighting 
obviously approximated more nearly to that of 
the trenches before Sebastopol or the protnud^^d 
engagements of Manchuria. The really serious 
point revealed by the fighting was that the 
enemy hod received eonsiderablc reinforcements, 
and that it was rather he who attacked the 
Allies than the Allies who attiu'ked him tliat 
is to say the initiative was gradually ])assirig 
into his hands. Even on the west flatik, where 
General Joffro had proposed to make his 
principal effort* the (^lermans were siieccsafiilly 
engaged in heading off the French attempts to 
envelop their right : only on the oast flank were 
the Germans failing to stop the Fwaich attacks 
pushed into Southern Alsace and the valleys of 
the Vosges. 

The develo])ment of the act ion on tin* flanks 
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A demolbbed portion of the buiineu quarter. 
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had now brought the Allied positions to a lino 
whioh ran from the oxtrcmo south of Alsace 
through St. Die (in the Vosges), Luii6viJlo (on 
the Mcurthc), roiiit-a-Moiisson (on the Moselle), 
Consenvoye (on the Mouse), Montfaii<,?oii, (Jrancl 
Pro (in the Argoniie), Soiiain, Fort do la IVaii- 
pelle, a line west and south of lleiTii, Brimont 
and rraonne, Noyon, l^nssigiiy, Roisol to Le 
CatfUet ; wliile strong Gorman forces were in 
possession of St. (Quentin. The oxtonsion 
of Iho French flank to Pennine and towards 
St. Quentin was, of coui’se, made by fresh 
troops. Wo now know that tlieso had he«‘n 
brought up from the exti*emo right flank and 
that they were commanded by General tie 
Oastlonau. 

On the left of the British contingent tho 
6th Fifneh Anny had b(‘c'n heavily engaged 
during the past woek. Reinforcements received 
by the Germans had enabled them to drive the 
French buck, 'nut tho Fnmeh declined to accept 
defeat, and, coming on again, recraptured their 
positions and oven took a (jonnan (!!olour. 

On Tuesday, September 22, the weather was 
fine and tho wind had dropped. During t he 
previous night British patrols discovered that 



FRENCH MILITARY POSTMEN 
DELIVERING LETTERS. 


tho OemianB htid abandoned their advanced 
trenches, together with over 100 dead and 
wounded and a quantity of rifles, anununition 
and equipment. The day was uneventful aloiig 
most of the British front, but, os usual, the 
1st Army Corps was given no rest. In front 
of the trenches throughout the British lines, 
but more particularly in front of those held by 
the Ist Anny Corps, the bodies of the Germans 
killed in thoir repeated counter-attacks were 
lying in rows where they had fallen. Neither 
would the cnomy remove them himself nor 
would ho pennit the British to do so. Some 
of tho bodies hud lain in this “ No Man’s Land ” 
for several days, and each German attack as 
it swept across this deadly zone had added its 
quota of dead and w'oundod to those who already 
lay there. 

A prolonged stalemate had now sot in all 
along the British front, and tho effort to attain 
a decision was transferred to other parts of the 
field, chiefly to tho wtHst flank. 

No detailed accounts of the French operations 
are available, but tho severity of the fighting 
may bo guessed from the following letter 
wliich appeared in tho Norwegian newspaper, 
Oeaterdaeles Avitty and was published in the 
Globe of October 30 : 

Berlin : October 0 (Friday), 1014. 

Herr Editob, — had yoetorday the opportunity of 
Beeiog a letter from a twenty-ono yoar old ** Jaeger** 
Boldior who host been given tho Iron Cross. With his 
mother's kind permission I have translatod the letter. 
As it will Rortuinly not bo possoii by the Gorman Censor, 
I am sending it with n Swede who is returning to- morrow 
to Sweden. — Yours, etc., 


llicn foll<.>ws a translation of the German soldier's 
letter referred loj 

Written on tho bill t lidiold of Nouvron,* Soptomber 22, 
1014. ^ 

My Dear Moxheb, — roeoived yesterday your first 
letter, dated August 24. That is to say, nearly a month 
on the way. We aro at present in the tenth day of 
battle with the Fronehmen, and have siilTorod frightful 
losses. Gf my earlier 4th Company there wore yesterday 
still 30 men remaining, and yet wo were 2S0 men when wo 
moved out. Tlio dear God has always oonduoted me 
in the most wonderful manner unscathed through a 
rain of shell and bullets. To tho right and left I saw my 
dear comrades fall, and I, as by a miracle, escaped. We 
will thank our dear Qod and beg Him also in the future 
graciously to aid us. 

Gur Army Corps, owing to its enormous losses and 
sioknosa — ^tho result of tlie eternal rainy weather — Is to 
be withdrawn from tho fighting line. This will bo 
splendid, because we shall then, possibly for some time, 
not havo to fight. It is also inhuman what we have bad 
to do and suffer. Last Sunday we made a storming 
attack on tho French position. It was simply a blood 
bath. French as well as Qeiman corpses lay fci heaps 
upon one another. Should I ever return, I diall always 

* Nouvron is on the heights north of the Alsne five 
miles west of Soissons, opposite the centre ef the 6th 
French Army. 
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TBAM OP HORSES KILLED BY A BURSTING SHELL. 


romoiiilior for tho rost of riiy life, and with torr<»r, <1 
days. Fancy I Of onr battalion there are only 
oOiocra loft, and of 1,200 men only about 370 nMiiuiii 
And yot wo nro only u rr;»orve battalion, coiisisli 
entirely of marriod reservists and haiulwohr, 
cdiould rathor have been taken care of. ilow, then, ini 
the active troops of the line have fared ? 

What want and nameless misery must occur in such a 
frightful war. Would to (Jod it w'ere soon at an end. 

Live well, dear mother. Until our next nioetiiiff. 
With hearty greetings. — Your faithful son, 

Fkitz. 

On Wedneiday. September 28, thoro wus a 
marked diminution in the cnoiny'a efforts, 
which suggested that ho had been obliged 
to withdraw forces from all along his lino to 
copo with General Castlenau's enveloping 
operations on his west flank. 

Sir John French had been so much impressed 
with the work of the Enemy’s heavy artillery 
during the earlier part of the eainpaign that 
ho had asked for four 6-inch howitzer batteries 
to be sent out from home. Those batteries 
arrived to-day and were equally divided 
bet ween the Ist and 2nd Anny Corps. Thesse 
weapons are not very mobile and are, conse- 
quently, ditlicult to get away in a retreat or 
to bring up in a pursuit, especially when the 
enemy has broken down the bridges behind 
him, but they possess tremendous power and 
tire indispensable in protracted operations of a 
more or less stationary character in which 
both sides are able to entrench themselves 


heavily. The post ten days of wot and cold 
hiiti been exceedingly trying to the troops, 
who had been obliged to fight day and night, 
drenched and shivering, in trenches deep in 
mud and water. 'Phe roods in all directions 
wore quagmires, and it was really wonderful 
that the Army Service Corps should have been 
able to brings up everything that tho Army 
i*cquirod with certainty and in sufficient 
quantity. 

On Thursday, September 24, tho weather still 
remained fine, and tho heavy guns which hod 
arrived tho day before were brought into action 
with excellent effect. The statements of 
prisoners taken during tho lost fortnight mailer 
h clear that tlio German soldiers had been 
s^^stomatically deluded by their ofTicers. One 
prisoner said that when his battalion was 
mobilized the ooimnonding officer infuiined them 
that they were going to cooperate with the 
lOnglish in repelling a French invasion of 
Belgium. They liad all boon seriously infonued 
that Germany had achieved an unbroken 
series of successes by land and sea, and that the 
retreat of their own particular units had n^t 
extended to the rest of the army — it was part 
of a successful strategic movement. They wore 
all quite convinced of tho eventual triumph 
of Gorman arms and simply could not envisages 
the possibility of final defeat. They were 
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BRITISH IN THB TRBNCHBS. 


evidently sore and UHtonishod at the prowess 
of the British Army, whicli tlioy liad been 
taught to believe was v'tTy iiienieient in loading 
and in quality, as w*ell as in imiiibei's. They 
were particularly struck by tin? invisibility of 
British troojjs, the accuracy of their shooting, 
and the disconcerting iiiHiiiicr in which they 
n|>pcured in petitions from which it was thought 
every living thing mast long before have boon 
driven by the tt'arful deluge of shell fire poiurod 
upon them. 

The eorpsivs which litteml “Xo Man’s 
Land” between the British aind (Germans had 
been lying there for many days and the smell in 
the advanced trenches was almost unbearable, 
but ng sickness hod as yet appeared among the 
British troops. 1'he latter took advantage 
of the lull in the fighting to improve their 
cover and to construct or improve underground 
shelters in wdiich men, after duty, could rest 
in security from the enemy’s lire. All the 
steeper parts of the slopes in this part of the 
terrain were hom^ycombed with caves cut out 
ol the si^ft sandstone, which in times of peace 
laid been the dwellings of a considerable 
]>opiilatioti. The soil on which the advanced 
I iiMieht's were situated w'as a sticky wliite 
clay, which, on being turned up, was very 
visible from the front and from aircraft. 
Therefore the trenches theinsulvos, as well 


as guns and all other objects wdtliin range of the 
enemy’s artillery, were assimilated to their sur- 
roundings by pine branches and facings of sods. 

It is very hard for anybody, impossible for 
most of us, to realise what life in the trenches 
on the Aisne was like, and yot the effort must bo 
made if one is to appreciate at all wliat tho 
soldiery on both sides had to endure. Let the; 
reader imagine himself a soldier in one of the 
British trenches, near the Cheniin des Dames 
about this tiiiie. For days a golo has roared 
through the forests of Cornpi^gne and de 
I’Aigle^ touring tho yellow autumn leai^ from 
the trees and hurling them with shoots of cold 
ruin across the sodden downs, howling around 
the chateaux and famisteads, flooding the 
trenches and diunching tho soldiers in them. 
The small hours of a Soptomber morning are 
growing towards dawn ; the men in the trench 
are lying on bundles of hay and straw, through 
which the liquid mud has percolated into their 
clothes. Every here and there along the 
trench a worn-out sentry is straining his 
hearing and his sight in the darkness to detect 
tho approach of the enemy. The men ore got 
under arms before the dawn comes. Gradually 
the light grows, and presently a slight rustling 
to the front falls upon the sentry’s hearing. 
“ Halt, who goes there ? ” he hisses. Friend,” 
comes a whisper from the front, and the private 
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signal* and out of the darkneas crawls a figure* 
his balaclava helmet**’ his shoulder straps and 
Ilia khaki jacket decorated with turnip-toi)8, 
his clothes* his face* his hands* caked with 
whitish clay. Numbed and chattering with 
wet and cold, worn out* utterly exhausted 
with his long vigil among the turnips in front 
of the enemy’s lines* he half stumbles, half 
slides into the trench. It is a sniper returned, 
lie (patches the oflicer’s eye* and a feeble smile 
of good comradeship is exchanged. “ Whot 
luck ? ” says the officer. ’* Throe* I think, 
sir,” says he ; ** two for certain. I think I 
killed one so dead he had no time to malce any 
sound at all ; one of them moaned, so he \vm 
number one* and another cried : Aeh Gott* 
ach du lieber Gott ” once or twice* so he was 
number two. But they nearly got me,” he 
odds* as he points to the tip of his ear which 
has boon flayed by a bullet. ” Well, you had 
bettor turn in/’ says the officer, who marks the 
strained, white face and the red-ritiimed eyes 
of the draggled figure, and* nothing loathe, the 
sniper moves olT to his w'olbcamed rest. 

The daylight broadens. Suddenly a shot 
rings out from the front* and a sentry who 
has been looking through a ” look-out ” in the 


parapet staggers back and subsides in the 
bottom of the trench, shot through the face. A 
moment later is heard tliat peculiar singing, 
shrieking* wailing sound which announces the 
approach of a Black Maria,” and presently 
the huge shell lands just beyond the trench 
with a terrific thud, bursts with a truly appal- 
ling crash* shoots a fountain of i mid and greasy 
black smoko into the air, luid shakt^s the earth 
with a concussion like an cart iKiiiake. In a 
moment or two a second, and then a third 
arrives, one after the other and, from that on, 
through the rest of the day* there ragosadclugi' 
of those monstrous projectiles, each of which 
tears a crater out of the ground largo enough to 
bury a motor-car. Presently one lands beside the 
trench, blows the edge of it in and buries three 
men alive. The nearest men crawl uj) with 
shovels and commence feverishly to exhume 
their comrades. Here a foot protriidos, there 
mi arm and hand. Gradually the men are un- 
covered. The first is unliurt, the second is 
dazed, almost unconscious ; a third is simply a 
mangled mass of humanity. The earth around 
him is carefully cleared away. He is moaning 
slightly, with the blood oozing out of the corner 
of Ids mouth. The problem is how to move 



PONTOON BRIDGE. [Cgnlral Press. 
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him without naiising him tho most exquisite 
paiA. Ho is just a khaki uniform full of 
smashed humanity. But why move him ? His 
ease is obviously hopeless. In any case, he 
•annot be carried from the trench till nightfall, 
and by that time he will bo beyond all help. 
Suddenly the shelling stops ; a sentry says, 
“ Hero they come, sir ; hero they come ” ; and 
out of the driving rain and mist, over the 
gently swelling rise in front, comes a Gertuun 
attack — ^mobs and mobs of men shouting as 
they come to encourage themselves and each 
other, and ever above all other sounds can be 
heard, “ VorwiU'ts, vorwarts,’* from the oBicers. 
A whistle goes in the trench and the order rings 
out, Rapid and immediately sheets 

•f bullets fly from the trench into tho 
packed mass in front. A ma(*hino gun on 
tho flank opens with that metallic, jarring 
rat -rat-rat which is so startling to young 
Buldiers. The mass in front reels like a fainting 
man. Mon from boliind rush up. The mass 
[lulls itself together and comes on again. 
Once 'more it wavers under tho terrible tempest 
of loud. More men rush up. The officers 
shout, “ Vorwiirts, vorwarts,” and the moss 
comes on Still the flood of shrapnel, rifle and 
iiiuchine-gun Are pours into it, and still it comes 
on. But 30 yards from tho trench it has had 
enough. Tho muss breaks. Those W'ho have 
survived the hohicmist flee, panic-stricken, for 
the other side of llus ert'st, and one more of the 
iiinumorable Cjlermiin attacks has been repulsc'd 
with terrible slaughter. The shell Ing recom- 
mences. Hero and th«‘re a few bravo Gorman 
siiipors from tlie crest fire into the trench us a 
target offers. Now and then bursts of slirapnol 


Arc sweep tho trench, but the defenders are 
lying close, and only the sentries put their 
heads up occasionally to look through the ])ro- 
teetod lookout/S.** And so tho weary day 
wears away. The rain and the wind never 
stop ; tho shelling only does so just before an 
attack, and recommences inunediately it is 
repulsed. The groimd in front of tho trench 
is covered with dead and wounded men in gre^y. 
Most of the dead seem to have pitched on (hcMr 
faces with their heads towards tho trench ; 
somo of them seem to have fallen with tlicur 
knees doubled under them. There are hun- 
dreds of wounded ; some try to crawl away, 
others try to crawl towards the trench. Of 
those who arc too badly hurt to move, some 
are silent, somo moan, and some shriek aloud 
in agony. Many of the dead have been there 
for days, and the air is charged with tho foet id 
odours of tho ohamol-house. Nigh^ comos, 
but not yet any respite from tho dreadful 
shelling, nor any respite from the drenching 
rain and howling wind. .The wounded are 
•ollected and carried awa^ by stretcher part ies. 
Food and water are brought up from the rear. 
Tho enemy’s snipers crawl as near as they dare, 
and prevent any free movement in the neigh- 
bourhood of the trenches. It needs a great 
effort of the imagination to realize the mental 
and physical strain on these men, ceaselessly 
exposed to the rain and cold, incessantly 
sl^olled, constantly attacked, alwa 3 r 8 outnuin* 
bered, their strength worn away with much 
watcliing and fighting, their nerves racked by 
the imminence of a dreadful death, by the 
mionding difficulty of maintaining their 
positions (so necessary to the s^ety of the 
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\i’liolo army), by the constant loss of coirirados 
to whom death and wounds have come in such 
dreadful forms, often known to have dear ones 
and dependents at ** ,home.” But through all 
these unspeakable triftfeil^they are upheld and 
supported by the natural tenacity of tlieir 
race, perfected and fortified by military dis- 
cipline and an unfailing confidence in tliem- 
Bolves and their comrades, among whom, bo it 
noted, the oflicer is ever a very “ guide, 
philosopher, and friend.*' 

And so night falls, the darkness deepens, 
the shelling ceases. The wind still howls, and 
out in the front the wounded moan and wait 
for death — otherwise silence reigns and the 
worn and weary soldiers huddle down on the 
muddy straw. The hours pass. Anon a 
sniper crawls back out of the night. “ They 
arc coming," ho says, in a tense whisper. The 
sliuiibering men are shaken up. 'J'hey stand 
to arms dnxed with sleep and weariness, 
n'hcre is a period of electric silence broken only 
by gusts of wind and driving rain. " Here 
they are," runs the whisper through the ranks. 
There is a blurred shadow* in the darkness, a 
deepening of the darkness rather than a 
definite shape, but to experienced eyes it 


rcv'cals the oncoming of a Oerman night - 
attack. Each man i*xf)eriences the thrill of 
intense excitement. “ Ifere they come," runs 
down the ranks once more as t he mass in front 
looms more clearly into view, and the trampling 
of many foot and the crackling of breaking 
sticks and crumpling knives falls upon the oar. 
“Hero they come," runs the whisper. “They 
ain’t 'arf coming, I don't think," says one man 
quite loud, and, indeed, the obscurity in front 
is one great, bku^k, trampling mass of humanity. 
“ Jiim back. Smith, and warn the supports," 
says the officer, and then loud raps the order, 
" Rapid Fire." A sheet of fiame blazes along 
the trenches, the mass in front staggers and 
for one moment Seems about to collapse; shout's, 
moans, cries of anguish ring out, above all the 
inext)rttble, “ Vorwilrts, Vorw'iirts," shouted 
insist t^ntly, savagely, Koine haystacks are 
set on fire. They burn w’ith ujnvard flying 
columns of smoke and Mj)arks, lighting up the 
scene of strife. Strong rtMiiforcoments join 
the reeling mass and sweep it forward. On 
it comes, its weight and momentum inako it 
irresistible. On it comes, shouting and yell- 
ing, trampling its hundreds of dead and dying 
under foot. On it .comes up to the trenches. 
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Out jumps th« Hl«?nd<'r lino ot Ht^fonclora and 
dashoH at the mass with tho bayonet. I hey 
are thrown down, dashed asid(% swept away. 
The triumphant iiioh surj^es over the tronclM^ 
and beyond them with indescribable tumult 
and turmoil. Diit its triumph is short livctl 
the British supports an? upon it, a terrible fire 
strikes it, stops it, breaks it ; and high abovo 
the racrket of battle peals tin* terrible “ hurrah** 
of the charging British, and a tlmiisand bayonets 
glittering in tlu? lurid light of burning haystacks 
sweeps tin? assailants btM?k into the darkn^^as 
frciin whh^h they so lately biii*sl. Quickly the 
d(*fen<](‘rH rally and move to their trf 3 nch€?s, 
desperate efforts an* made to hurry tho wounded 
und(T cover eii? th(? vt?ngeful shelling cornea to 
make impossible all inoveinenb in tho noigh- 
boiirhfMnJ of the trc»nches. And so once more 
to rest for a few hours. Long before dawn the 
iiK^n stand to arms. A rustling and shuffling of 
many feet behind th(3 trenches betrays tlie 
approa(‘h of armed men, who file into the 
tren(?h(?s. Ti ley take the [)kices of the defenders, 
who are told to file out. They have been 
here for several days and nighte. It seems to 
them as if they had been here always. Some 
of them are almost incoheront with their long 
vigil. All the storms of Nature and man have 
gone over their heads and now they are told 
to “ file out ** — they have been relieved. They 
shuffli; away down the slopes. The light 
grows stronger. They are plastered with 
grey mud. Some of them seem to have 
wallowed in it. The men are mostly young, 
hilt their faces seem to ]lu^'e aged, they aro 
pinched with ivearincss and watching and 
anxiety, and the eyes are tire<l and sleepless, 
hut tho lips are set and liar<l. They have been 
tried very high, higher than British officers, 
with all their c?xperionce of war, would have 
believed they could sbmd without breaking, but 
there is plenty of fight left in them still. Never- 
tht?less, it is time they hod a n?8t and they are on 
thiar way to the cave shelters in the steep .slop<?s 
t hat o\*crliang tho meadows of tho Aisno ; and 
after a sleep and a “ wash and brush up ’* 
someone? will produce a football and they will 
bi' running about and playing football as if 
there weren’t any (Jermans, or any trenches, 
»)r any night -attacks on tho Aisne. And if the 


sufferings and gallantry of tho British command 
our sympathy and our admiration, we may well 
spare some of these emotions for their Allies 
and their enemies. The Oermans had skilfully 
chosen and carefully prepared positions, innu- 
merable machine guns, and a monopoly of 
siege artillery ; but they were half-starved 
and driven like sheep to the slaughter. The 
French and tho British w-ere worse off in 
res|)ect of and of heavy guns, but 

they were better fed. The British W'cro also 
seriously outnumbered, but they wore far better 
found and fed than either the French or the 
Germans. All through the battles on Iho 
Aisne tho British artillery hod been heavily 
outnumbered by the German guns and prevented 
by the ground from affording its infantry close 
support. The latter had, therefore, been ex- 
posed to a heavy artillery Ore to which it could 
inako no reply and from w'bich it suffered 
severely. For this reason the British guns 
were obliged to devote their fire to keeping 
down that of the German guns. Thus the 
German infantry did not have to ondiuro any- 
thing like the ncrvo-rockitig bombardment which 
foU to the lot of tho British horse and foot, 
whose courage, inteUigonce, initiative and 
wonderful shooting made it possible for them to 
take up far more widely extended formations 
than were pennissible according to German 
theory. This, and this alone, accounts for 
their comparatively small losses. It is obvious 
that if two trenches of equal l(?ngth, the one 
hold by 100 rifles and the other by 1,000 rifles, 
bo subjected to bombardments of exactly equal 
severity the defenders of the latter trench w-ill 
lose ten times os many men as the defenders of 
the former. The British suffered f ar less relative 
casualties than the Germans, but they had to 
endure tho dreadful shelling by heavy artillery 
hour after hour and day after day, from which 
the Germans were practically i rnmu ne. Indec?d, 
hod not the German offienrs persisted in their 
futile and foolish attacks their losses would 
have been very small and their moral unshaken. 
As it was they shattered their armies to pieces, 
and broke the moral of their choicest troops 
against tho trenches of the Allies. 

{To be continued.) 
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A FOKTMKUI'L' liacl imsscd sinc«* tlio 
British IiorHCMiuMi liomliiig tlu^ pitrsuif 
from tlio Miinu^ wtM’o brought to a 
halt on the banks of tlio Aisno. 

On Friday, September 26, it was ohicially 
ri'ported tliat the Oorinans had pushed along 
the “ Promontory of J lattoiadidtel ” towards 
St. Mi hid and wen^ bombarding the forts 
“ des Paroches ** and “ (’amp des Hoiiiains ” ; 
luid tha^ a Fretidi detachment was hard put 
to it to maintain itself at Pdronne. 

On the Aisne for the last four days tlie weatht*r 
had been fine and there had been comparatively 
little fighting ; such as there was resuitcKl in 
little gain and no loss to tlie British. The 
enemy’s attacks iiad been isolated and in- 
eoherent ; some, indeed, appeared to be 
indifferently led, and, therefoiv, to bear out the 
statements of prisoners as to the great losses 
in the German eorps of officers. 

The fnoral of the German Army may be 
gauged by the following extracts from a diary 
found on an officer of the 1 78th Gorman 
Infantry Regiment published by the l*ress 
Bureau on October 1 7 : 

Auguai 9 : Near Goiivy, Belgium (.N.K. of HoiiffHliKc), 
7.30 a.in. Wa are atill without any orclcrn to move. 

Vol. II.— Part 18. 


• • . Oik; of tho bri>{iiilK hIiiIT oOif^rrs (rtuno out in iho 
uvoiiiii^ uiirl wti.M asioiiisilioil to fiiiil us .Hiili lioru. Our 
onlor:-i III 1 I.S 1 . lifive Lorn JoKt on tin? ronii. . . . 

.1 utjtiai 15 : L a look iit. I lie littio chtUoaii boloiiKiu;^ 
to OIK’ of tho King’s .sin’rotHi’iiM (not al lionio). Our moii 
linrl boliHvod liko regular vuikIiiIh. 'I’liey hiui loolotl the 
rellar first, uiui llic^i Ittnl liirnoil their attention to the 
iMHlrooiiiK, unil thrown thiiigH about all over th(t )ilHef\ 
'riiey haci oven niudo fruitless elTorts to siriHsh tho safe 
open. Evoryihiiig was topsy-turvy. Magnitieent fur- 
niture, silk, anil uvi’ii eliina. 'I’liings that happen when 
tho men are allowed to iVH|iiisitioii for theriiHelvOH. . . . 
T am sure they in list have taken away a luMip of lunolorifi 
stuff simply for tho plf'iisiiro of looting. . . . 

Auguat 18: Lntu in tho evening tho train arrivod 
(about fifty vehieles). 'I'hey liad euino fnnn (louvy 
after doing GO kiloiiietrns, prohahly the result of a 
mistake in reading an orcier. . . . 

.1 ufjuat 23 : . . . A .^py was caught and shot. We 
marehed to Lisogrns hut after pasHing Doririiio tho 
column wont astray ; we had to n’tiirn on our tracks. 
. . . Our men emne hack and said ... wo eoiild not 
got on any further as tho villagerH woni Hhooting at us 
from every hoiisi>. We shot the whole lot, sixttHin of 
them, 'riiey wore drawn up in ihrtie ranks ; the sHine 
shot dill for ihriK) at a time. Two 0-iri. howitzers 
HiiocecMliNl in grdtiiig into po.sition, and in iweiily shift.*.! 
nHiueod the v'illagc of Boiivinos to rniris. The men were 
al)Holntely mail at this sneaking way of fighting. They 
want-CHl to burn everything, arnl thoy siieeooilod, too, 
ill sotting light to sevoral houses. In the aftemiMin our 
artillery fairly sprinkled tho principal buildings in tlio 
place thcf whole length of the village with incendiary 
.sbolls. It was a marvellous sight, the high ground from 
Dinant to Leppo (?) ovcrloffking the Mouse, all in flaiiios. 
The division crossed tho Meuse ; you never saw such 
disorder. . . . 
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BKITISH HEAVY ARTILLERY LEAVING A BASE TOWN. 


AntjuMi 20 ; , . . wo riiim? 1o Villors-fii-PH^no. Tho 
inhabit MiitH had wuriKMl tiio Kn.‘iioh of tlio arrival of our 
troops by a .signal fnaii the chiiroh townr. The oiioiiiy*s 
giJiLS oponod on us and killed and W’oimdod quite a few. 
So in the evening wo sot (ire to tho villago ; the ])riosL and 
some of the inhabit ants were shot. U'o passesJ through 
I’ottigny and Couviii. ('oiivin liad been parlially 
looted. . . . 'I'hn villa all : 

Tho inhabitarit.s tinyl on our men again. 'Hie division 
took dra.stiu stc*ps to slop the villages being burnt and 
the inliabitants shot. The pivi'.ty little village of Clue 
d'Ossua w-a.-i opparenMy set on tiro without eniist\ . . . 
At Loji])o appanmtly 2U0 men were shot. 'J’liero must 
have been some innootMit men among thcMii. . . . 

August 20: ... The other side of Dominery wo 

eame on a woisl whei-e a holli.sh fire stopped us. . . . 
Thorci wa.s a panie ; everybody gave onlers and nobrjfly 
thought of tolling us to lie down. . . . Then^ was a 
shorking mess, shots in every direction. I wouldn't live 
ihroiigh those inumonts again for world.s. At la.st tho 
captain managed to get a fow men together to birni a 
firing line. Wo wore being sliot at by friend ami Uh\ 
It was a grave error on the part of tho Staff to start (he 
regiment on a night march after three tiring days. 
After the tight tho night before one might have foreseen 
that tho enemy would take up a strong position and try 
to surprise us. It was dawn before we could I'esiiino 
our march. Suddenly firing began again. . . . We got 
on t.o sorao high ground alwint J .OUO metres from Lannols, 
whim our own artillery opouod firo on us. Some shells 
burst only forty mot n>s away from us ; it wasn't a bit 
nice. . . . Our iiiachine-giin company suffered heavily 
from our own shells, uiifortuiiat^dy. Several officers 
wera w'oimdofl. Suddenly w« camo up against tho 
eiieiny’s artillery, which wa.H in a position on a flank. 
TIu- men fell back. . . . rhw whole of Launois was in 
flanie.s. Wo advanced again and by means of a very 
I «ca vy tiro forcwl tho Zouave bntt alion t o retiro. Launois 
was the 178th's baptism of lira. 

... o inarched to Villers le Tourneur. Tho division 
bivouacked; all tho villages in tho neigh bo urhmxl WT»rc 


. blazing, as our artillory had set them on tire to protect 
IIS against attacks. 

AutfWit 30: ... Tho fight began again. . , 

Srptf>mher 3 ; Still at Kothel, on guard over prisoners. 
'I'lie houses an* charming inside. The middle class in 
France lias magnificent furnitures Wc found stylish 
pieces ovorywhera. and beautiful silk, but in vvhal a 
stato ! . , . Good God ! . . . Every hit of furniture 
broken, mirrors smashed. 'I’ho Vandals themselves 
coidd not have done niora damage. 'J'his ploiMi is a 
disgrace to our army. . . . The coliiiiin coiiimaiiders art* 
n>Nponsihlo for the greater part of tho damage, as t1u\v 
could have prevontoil the looting and destruction. Tlie 
damagu amounts to millions of marks; ovon the safes 
have been aHuckoil. In a solicitor's house in w'hich, iis 
luck w'ould have it, everything was in excellent taste 
including a isol loot ion of old lace and Eastejii works of 
art, everything was smashed to bits. I couldn't resist 
taking a little memonto myself here and thoro ... a 
splendid aquasciituin and a eamora for Felix. 

Seplembrr 6 ; I#es Potites Logos, Toiirs-sur-Marne : 
I never w'ant to make such marohos again; simply 
t^^sts of ondiiraiute . . . ahsuliitely exhausted, wo waited 
fur the night. In front of ps all was still. 

September 8 ; Wo wont forwarrl again to tho attiu^k 
against an enoitiy perfectly oiitroncheil. In spite of his 
artillery fire, which nothing could silence, we passed 
tlirough the wood again. As soon as we reacheci the 
northern edge a perfectly insane fire opened on us, 
infantry and shell fire with rf'douhled intensity. We got 
to the village at last, but were drive .i rr.it of it again with 
heavy loss. Our losses weie enormous. Tlio 1781h 
Hegiment alone had 1,700 men wuiindod, besides those 
killed. It was hell it.self. ri'here were procqieally no 
officers left. . , , 

Septemlu'.r 9 ; Wo marched to (Kuvry. The enemy was 
apparently two kilometres in front of us. Where was 
our intelligence branch ? Our artillery arrived half an 
hour too late, unfortunately. . . . 

September 15 : We marched to Pont Givart, Ville- 
aiix-Bois. After marching till we were all absolutely 
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dona and our feot knockod to bits, wo woro wni into iha 
fight again. And thoy oall us Rosnrva ! . . . 

Aftar H iniirdorous fight we oritrenohed at Villo-niiv* 
Hois. 

Septrmher 16 : We wore attacked sevoml times by the 
onoiiiy. but each atta<;k was brokfin by our iimehino- 

giinfir»». Our Inst officer foil, shot through Mia hood. , . , 

Sfipiembfr 18: Tho air is absoliitaly poisuimd. . . . 
Woiindod moil koap on coming in. In the avaning tho 
enemy made another attack, which was la^aten nlT. . . . 

Septamhrr 22: Troops of tho 18th Corps passed all 
day. Apparently thoy am to come up on the right wing. 
'I’heir infantry has lost ns hoavily as ours, (lod knows 
what the idea of this reinforearnant is! 1 urn eonvinaed 
that this country will give us nU n grave. The lO.'ith 
Raginianb has had a furious fight with tho Knglish. . 

On Saturday, September 26, tho Oi^rtuans 
in Holgiiim conitnencod oporntiofiH against 
Antworp by advancing upon Maliiios. it 
was ofTioially annoiinood that “ tho oiuMiiy haa 
crossed tho Meuso nonr St. Mihiol.” 'Phus, 
laifonically. was dismissed an event fraught 
with the gravest, possibilities. It has 
already mnorked that in tho ilattlc of tho 
Marne t lr‘ 4th and i5tli German armios laid 
missions of special importance .... tho former 
was eoiiiiiii.ssioned to break the French hattle- 
lino .... the latter to pierce the Verdim-'roul 
fortress-barrier,” and that tho Gorman ih^ad- 
<|iiarters had boon obliged “ to ahand<»n for 
the thm'itH designs on tho French c<*nln» and 
fortresses.” We have soon that on Thursday 
and Friday. September 18 and 19, the Germans 
had not boon so very far off n^alizing the first 
of thi^e propositions in the neighlxairhood of 
Reims, and now' wo find that they had actually 
succoodod in the second of their plans to the 
extent of creating the opjiort unity ; hut oppor- 
tunity and success are not rpiite the same thing. 
Success postulates not only opportunity, hut 
the ability to use it. Could they iisi* il ? If 
the Germ|Lns could drive a considcTahle ft>rci» 
through tho gap tlmy had broken in the line 
of French harrier-fortresses they w'ould at letist 
he able to coinjiel tho retreat of the hYencli 
Jlrd and 4th Armies, to invest and, in duo 
(‘ourso, to capture Verdun and nil French troojis 
north of St. Mihiel, and to open up newv and 
iar better communications w’ith Germany. 
ll at the same time the 5th (Crown 1 Vince) 
Army could advance again in crooperation 
with tho German columns pushing wcv.twarcl 
through St. Mihiel, tho Germans might be able 
to meet in the neighbourhood of Revigny and 
cut off a considerable part of the French .'Ird 
Army. In any case, the rctrt?at of tlie Fmncli 
in this part of the field, after the n'cent suc- 
cesses, could scarcely fail to hav*^ a most 
unfavourable effect upon the Allies* moral 



LBAVINC; FOR THE TRENCHES 
BY MOTOR OMNIBUS. 


and prestige. At the same time, it was scarcely 
piissihli* tluit the Germans could havi? eon- 
central ed in the Woevre a really considcTahle 
force, say, 150,000 men, without the knowledgf^ 
of the Freneh (*ommaiuler-in-Cliief, and there- 
fon* it may he; assumed that thc> Germans 
would not ho ahlcj to avail themselves of the 
opportunity they jiad created until tho fortiint^s 
of w'ur should once more give tlii*m a prc^poii- 
deranco of force? in the westc?rn theatre. Mean- 
while, their move against the FVc*neh fortress- 
harrier could have emly one object, and that was 
to frightiMi the French (*ommander-in-(Jhief 
so miieh for Verdun and the fon*eH in its 
neighbourhood that he would dive.Tt troops 
to this portion of tlie field and so slack off his 
efforts to envelop the German right. Had 
General JolTre allow'od his w'ill to be shaken 
hy this apparently serirjiis threat against his 
right flank, those vast inasses whicdi the Ger- 
mans wt?re preparing to hurl against the? extreme 
left flank of the Allies would searc'ely have 
failed to bn^ak down all opposition in this 
flirectinn, and it is even conceivable that thi* 
GfTTuans might have hetm able to n*siime their 
iiiArch on Paris. That tho stroke against 
the fort ress- harrier was really a feint was further 
suggested by th(‘ cunning allusions of the 
Gen nun Prt^ss to an advance in force from 
l^irraine. 
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SKKVING uur BREAD IN THE BRITISH LINES. 


During the ]u8t four or five clays tiiere liaci 
been cnniparative cjiiiet along tlic.' fronts on the 
Aisne. This was apparently duo to the faet 
that the Cferiiians were? engaged in ivorganixiiig 
and rc^tltting their units which had sutTc?red so 
heavily in the'- long series of iiiisueeessfiil attacks 
wliiifh they had delivcn*d upon the British 
and (Uh French Arniies ; and in redistributing 
the units to meet the devc^loiJinents on the west 
flank. On tho 20th, liowcvcr, tlu*n' was 
renew’C'd activity along the? British front. The 
hf'avy guns which had arrived from England 
silf»nced a (jerman heavy battery whic;h had 
been locat-ed just aljove (.\)nde and liad (*aiiH(.*d 
the British inut-h annoyance for ncHirly a 
fortnight-. At the same time the (tcrmans w'ere 
busy with a hf'avy bombardment, iiiaintained 
steadily tliroiighoiit the day, and accompanied 
by nttcinpts to “sap” u]) to the advanced 
trenches of the 1st Division. A series of 
attacks were delivered by the (.h'mians at 
H a.ni. and again in the afternoon with the 
usual result. “ The Oermaris came on in a 
T-shaped formation, several lines shoulder to 
shoulder followed almost iinnu'diately by a 
column in support. After a very few minutes 


tho men hiul elos(?d up into a mob, w-hieh 
alTorded an excellent target for our firi'”. 
(Eyewitness.) Later in the afternoon it 
bf'eaine appai*eiit that the (Serman effort-s to 
re -establish themselvivi closer to the British 
lulvaneed trenches must bo checked, and, there- 
fore, the 1st Division delivered a sudden and 
timely attack which drove them ba(.*k and 
Htopjxtd their approach of^erations. ^ 

Tho attac^ks delivered by the Germans on 
Saturday tho 2fU-}i liad apparently served to 
satisfy them as to tho dispositions of the Allies 
in their front, and they utilized the following day 
to perfect tlieir arrangements for the operations 
they had in view, and thus it happened that 
Sunday was one of the most peaceful days 
known during tho past fortnight ; but from 
nightfall on Sunday, SepU^mber 27, to nightfall 
on Monday, September 28, the Gk^rmans 
nia<le a series of most vigorous and most 
det4?rmined attempts along almost the whole 
line of the Allies.* Those desperate att-acks 
succeeded one another like waves of tho 


* It iR difficult to recoiicilo the following extract from 
•* KycwitiieHM ’* report with Sir John French’* report 
(qiiotcxi oil next page) which U fuipportcil by the French 
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flea which break, recoil and riinh on again 
with greater vigour than over. “It ia 
certain/' says Sir John French, “ tliat the 
enemy then made ono laat groat i^ffort to 
.establish ascendancy. He wna, however, iiii- 
auccc^ful everywhere.” It is, [lorhapa, true 
to say that his most st^rioiis olTorts wc»rc* rosor\*(Hl 
for the trenches of the 1st Division. Tlio 
ground in front of those* trenclu's was alive 
with w’avo after wave of oncoming Germans. 
“The same futik; att€Mni>ts,“ says Sir John 
Kreiicli, “ were made all along our front up 
to the evening of the 28tli, w'hen tliey (iied 
away, and have not since been rcnowe<l.*’ 

Along the whole line from the Somme to 
the Meiiso tliese German ofYurta persisted w^itli 
an Cinergy and a desperation which are ns 
astonishing os their costliness. Tli(*y clearly 
indicate ocstiou on a concerted plan dictated 
from the German Headquarters StatT, and the 
Germans fell back at lost broken and c'xhaiisted 
after their incredible efforts. TJiey even 
eviicuatcd some of their natural fortresses 
among the quarries which hiul hitherto Inh^ii 
impregnable. Uinnour has it inde<Ht that 
they abandoned these positions, not so iiiueh 
under stress of French attacks, as owing to 
the noisome odiiur emanating from their 
own imbiiried dea<l. The eondiiion of thest* 
quarries when tht* Frctntli <*ame to <HH*upy them 
was ahsnliitely iiidescrihahlf% but was only oik* 
degree worsi^ than those of iiifiny tleriiuui 
trenehes whieh have fallen into the hands of 
the Allies hefore and since. 

'riio Cxernian efforts opposite llcinis mielu'd 
their climax on Monday, the 28th, when the 
inteiiHity of their bonibni'dinent siirpiissetl 
anything Jhat had hitherto Ix'eii cxpericiieed. 
'J’ho tow’n was set on lire in many phwes ; 
blocks of buildings w'ere (rom|jli*tely deiiioJislicd 
and many of the inhabitants were killf*d. 
From every part- of tiie line came the same 
story of attack and counter-attack, of ik*sjM*rate 
bayonet fighting and of terrific losses, in which 
till' Allies had by no nic^ans oscajicd .scatheless. 
Five weeks’ fighting sliows a loss of over l,2t)0 
odu'iTs killed, w'oundtHi and missing in the 
Hritish Expeditionary Fpnre, to whieh must 
b(t add(*d a crertniii ii umber of sick. T)u*se 
iigiin's go to show that during this time the 

Otliciiil eomwtiHiqu^s nticl rifports freun uiiiiiy privalo 
•louri'CM ; 

** MuKclMy, tho 28t>i, there wiw nulliiiiK >ncvi'> «4Cvero 
than boinbanlinent and interiiiittont sniping, mid thu 
inactivity ronliiiiifMl during Tuejiday, the 29tli, except 
for n night ntt-ac^k agaiiiMt our oxtreme right.*' 


eiisualtios among ollieers in the first five 
Divisions umoimted to nearly fifty pt^r cent, of 
those who originally t^ok the fielil. All that 
<?aii 1 h‘ said is that tho German casualties 
must have greatly excwdi»d those* of the French 
and Hritish. 

The iiiiinbcr of lix-es that the Gormans haye 
squandered in their attac'ks, most of them purely 
local attoi'ks, is inertHlible and cannot but liavo 
had an iiniiivourable c*tTiM*t upon the nwral 6f 
their tr(K>|)8. I'hat this was so is suggtwted 
by the fact that when the Allie« made tliidr. 
count er-elTorts towards the close of the 28th, 
the Germans wei'e found to hav«? w'ithdrawiT' 
for Mm^o or four miles in many plnees. Per- 
haps the most, notable gain of the Allies wiis 
the position of La Neiivillette, a couple of 
miles north-north-west . of Keiins. Tho tier- 
mans had maniigi*d to establish thenisc.dvrs 
liens whence t/iey threatened to pierce the 
Fn*neh line, hiit a well-timed eoiintcT- 
attaek on the evening of th(« 28tJi, in which 
Hritish troops coi>)H‘raU‘d with groat effect, 
stornuHl t>ie German position in the fiu^e of 
a murderous fin*. In another part of the field 
the (leiiuans were so shaken that a squadniii 
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MEMBER OP THE RED GROSS TENDING THE WOUNDED ON THE BAlTLEFlELD. 


of CuiniH8ii{rs/are reported to have captured 
the wreck of a battalion of the 3rd Prussian 
Guard Kegiinont, of whom the survivors 
numbered a captain, two lieutenants and 
130 rank and file. 

From Tuesday, September 29, to Saturday, 
October S, comparative calm prevailed along 
the British front. The weather, though fine 
and coiiHidembly warmer, was. iniMty und 
then^foro utifavoiu'ablo for aerial reeonnaissanco. 
On the other hand, bright moonlight militated 
against night attacks. On Tuesday it was 
c»llicinl]y re*portcd that the Allies* line ran from 
the plateaux between AlbcTt and Combles, 
post Chuiilnes (held by the Germans), Ribo- 
court (held by the French), the Foi^t de i'Aigle, 
Soissons, Troyon, the rood to Berry-au-Boc 
and thence to Reims, along the Roman rood, 
to a point nbrth of Sounin, Varenmis, along 
the heights of the Mensi* (cast of the Meuse), 
to St. Mihiel (held by the Germans), and Pont- 
a-Monsson (held by the French). 

'riie British were now securely entrenched 
and wore able to regard frontal attacks even 
by night with perfect equanimity. These 
night attacks were invariably preceded by 
an artillery bombarduitaii coiuUicnctd during 


daylight and continued, sometimos, into the 
darkness. The actual attacks had usually 
boon made from the reverse sides of the hills 
and presented as they came over* the crests 
a blurred silhouette against the starlight sky 
behind. They were always allowed to come 
within a himdred yards or so, when they were 
decimated by rifle fire from in front and cut 
down by the scythe-like fire of fiiachino guns 
from the flanks. ^ 

The relief of the men in the British trenches 
had now been carefully arranged. The sections 
which were relieved were sent back to places 
more or less protected from the unceasing 
flood of projectiles from the German positions. 

On Sundiy, October 4, a military band 
began to play patriotic airs in one port of the 
German linos and a number of men collected 
to enjoy the .music, but a few lyddite shells 
from the British Jiowitzers presently pitched 
among the assembled soldiery and caused 
a rapid dispersion of the audience. Later 
in the day the French and British carried out 
a successful combined attack upon the German 
trenches north of Solssons. For some days 
beforehand they had been gradually working 
up to the enemy’s trenches until they had 
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managed to establinh themselves within 200 
yards of them. Alrosa this narrow strip a 
tempest of rifle and machine-gun fire raged 
all day and practically all night for 48 hours. 
Attempts on either side to cross the inter- 
vening space were unavailing, and it was found 
necessary to leave the wounded where they 
lay. At last, on the morning of the 4th. under 
cover of the .misty weather which had lately 
prevailed, a tremendous rusli carried the 
i.lritiKh and French into and over the (lerman 
trenches, and thus ended one of the most 
fiercely contested series of trench fighting in 
the history of the war. 

On Monday, October 5, the Germans were 
thrice repulsed in their atteiripts to cross the 
Netho near Antwerp, and the llritish Naval 
Brigade arrived at that city ; but thc^ pliu?e was 
evacuated by the Alliivi* and occii]iiod by the 
Germans on the 9th. On Monday an iu*roplano 
duel botwetm (Sermon and French airmen was 
visible from the British tremhes. After con- 
sideruhle inanoMivring and an interchange of 
niai'hinc’giin firi^ the Gorman obmTvcr and 


pilot were killed and their machine brought to 
earth. 

From Taofday, October 6, to Thnnday, 
Octobers, there was cnmparitive quiet along 
the British front. On Tuesday aftc^nioon 
the German guns broke into activity, appar- 
ently as a reprisal for the British howitzer 
fire, wliich hod drop|)ed two high-explosive 
shells in the enemy's trenc^lies and had killed 
a numlier of men. The Germans attempted 
to sap up to t lie British lines at one or tw’o points 
with the idm of gaining points from which 
their miU'hino guns could bring a eross-fin* 
Ui lieor on the space between their trenches 
and those of the British, and also to onfiladt* 
the latter. These machine guns are mounted 
on low sledges instead of w1um.)1s, which makes 
(hem loss eonspiciioiis. One of these guns 
liiul long been a thorn in the flesli of a French 
corps recruited mainly from minors, who 
prof^eeded to drive a gallery under the gun 
and blow it up. The British wem now siiffcTing 
very little loss. Firstly Ix^caiise they were well 
entrenched and had a number of subterranean 
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fthelterH,* and secondly bocuuse the (Icnnan 
bombardment had doereosod very considerably 
in intensity and was now either confined to 
firing as a targvd offered or to suddenly dropping 

• Kyewiliioss*’* uriloa : 

rciiisiilpruliU! has boon ox«roisi*d in nuiiitnK 

th« slioltorM. Ariiiin^st iillior lavoiiritns am “the 
Hotel (Jwril/* “ tho Hit//’ “ Hotul Jiillel-iloiix,” “Hotel 
riio Doriiiirp*' etc. On tho romi bnrrit'HcloM, Also. Aru to 
lie fotiiul lioartls bearing tho iiotioe, “This wny to the 
l*riiRHinns.'' Obstarrlos of ovory kiml Abound, und at 
ni;tht each side ean hf«ar the eiininy driving in pickets for 
eiiiniiKleiiieiitH. di^.'^'in;' troiiS'dndoiip, or working 
forward liy sappin;{. In some plaei^s thn obstacles 
iMiiiHtriielod by both sides ure so close together that 
sonii* wag has siiggirsted that each .should provirie 
working jiarties to perform this fatiguing duty alternately, 
since their work is now almost iiKlistinguishablo and 
serves tho same piii'fiose. 

And through this paiideinoiiiiim the inhabitants 
go about their hiisiuivss us if they had lived within the 
sound of guns all their lives. A sholl hursts in one street. 
Ill tho next not a soul pays any attention or thinks of 
turning the f?oriier to s<*f> what damage has lionii done, 
'rhosn gt>ing to the tnuirdies iin^ warned to hurry across 
some point which the enemy have lasm shelling and 
which has alnsidy proved a death-trap for others. After 
running across it some iiiortiHcution may lai felt at the 
sight of an old woman pulling turnips in the very lino of 
lire. Along cerliiiii si retches of roocl which are obviously 
“ utihoalUiy “ the cliildnni conlintio to play in tho gutter, 
or the old folks pass .slowly Irundling wheelbarrows. It 
may be fatalism, tor not all these people (;an he deaf, nor 
can all he .so stupid iw not to I'eali/.e how close they are 
to death. 

It has alreiuly henii mentioned that, according to 
information obiainud from tlio enemy, fift-een Oermaiis 
were killed by a bomb dropped up<in an ammunition 
wagon of a cavalry column. It was thought at tho 
time that this might have been tho work of one of our 
iiiriiien. who reported that ho had dropped a hand- 
grf'iuule on a convoy and hiui then got a bini*H-eyo 
\ lew of t he liiii'.st firt'work display that bo bad over hooii. 
From the corrolionilive evideiiee of localily, it now' 


a number of heavy shells on localities which 
ofjpeared likely to be occupied by Staffs, or 
resting troops, or transport. 

Some of their guns wore undoubtedly detaih^d 

appears that this was the case, and that thn grenuile 
thrown by him must probably have been the cause of 
thn destruction of a small convoy carrying field guia 
and howitzer anirniinition, which has now heeti found, 
a total wreck, on a roail passing through the Foret do 
lletz, north-east of Villers Cotterets. 

Along tho rooil lie fourteen inotor-Iorrios, which im*- 
no mure than skeletons of twisted iron, bolts, and (mM 
fragments. Kverylhing iiiflamiiiablo on tho wagons 
luLS iMien burnt, iw have the strippofl trees -some wiiii 
trunks split — on either side of the road. Of the drivers 
nothing now remains oxeept some tattered boots and 
charred scraps of clothing, while the ground within a 
radius of fifty yards of the wagons is litiored with pieco 
of iron, the split broMs coses of cartridges which have 
exploded, and some fixed giin ammunition, with li\-e 
sholl, which has not done .so. 

It is possible to rr^constriioi the incident, if it was, in 
fact, brought about as supposed. 

The grenade iriu.st have detonated on the lending 
lorry on one side of the road and caused the cartridge.<« 
carried by it to explode. The three vehicles iinmcslintely 
iii roar must then have been set on fire, w'ith ii similar 
result. Hehind these are groups of four and tw'o veliif‘l»v<«, 
so jammed together a.s to Hiigge.st that they must have 
collidiMi in a desperate attempt to stop. 

On the other side of the road, almo.st levcd with th** 
loading wagon, are four more, which wen^ probably 
fired by the explo.sion of the first. If tliis appalling 
dostrijetion was duo to one hanrl grenade, ami there is a 
c:urisiderabln amount of presumplivo evidence to show 
that this was tho case, it is an illustration of the poten- 
tialities of a small amount of high explosive di'tonated 
in the right spot ; whitst tiie nature of the [>iaco when'* 
it occurrcHl - a narrow forest road, Isitween high I roes - 
is a tOMlitiiony to tho skill of tho airnitiii. 

It is only fair to add that some of the French newspaper^ 
claim that thi.M dariiitge to the ciieiiiy was cmiscmI hy I ho 
action of some of their Drugooiis. 
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ROYAL FIRLD ARTILLERY FROM INDIA AT THE FRONT. 


to watch purticulnr roads. Tho fire of th»=*ir 
artillery was wonderfully accurate and tliey 
wore very quick in x^icking up a target, but 
they had comparatively little Bucceas against 
the carefiilly-erdrenched British. Things were 
far otherwise at the outbreak of the war, 
before tho British aircraft had been able to 
take thb field. At that time cooperation 
between tho German aeroplanes and thiar guns 
gave Uio latter an enormous superiority over 
their British rivals. Even now, of course, 
the German airmen gave their artillery a groat 
deal of assistance by droj^ping smoko balls 
or strips of glittering tinsel directly over any 
suitable targets they might discover. In 
addition to the annoyance and losses <rrtu.scd 
by their artillery, tho Germans emidoycxl 
snipers with good ofTeet. That, howi;v»-r, 
was a lino in which the British were by no 
nieans beliind them.* 

* An officor at tho front writes : 

I organizocl a stout band of five to ton voluntcom 
who usoil to creep out at dnwn down a bolt of wood 
and snipe the bligiitors wlienover they sliowod Uiemsolvns, 
and they used to slay out till dark. In this way 
they shot eight to twelve Sausages and effectual ly 
damped their seal to snipe us. Our fellows were por- 
footly splendid— one chap coolly crept up to tho enemy's 
trench and collared the helmet, fur knapsack, and 
forty .five rounds of ammunition, besides a pair of French 
patent leather boots (evidently looted) belonging to 
H German who was asleep in the irencli. 1 wish 1 
could have seen his puzzled face when he awoke and 
found them gone. . . . 


From Friday, October 9, to Tuesday, October 

13, there was iigaiii culm along tho British 
front. There was tho uBiial sporadic shelling, 
rt*siilting in little damage to tho British, and 
on tho night of tho lOtli there was tho night 
attack, wliich had lately boeomo as -rare lus it 
hod formerly been common, but*' the ^result 
was that which it had always hcon. 

On Wednesday, October 14, .the Britisli 
7th Division, wliich hfwl covered the wilh- 
drawul of tho Allied trot)i)S from Antwcrji, 
occupied Ypros. 

The ofiiTiilions of the Aisne had now 
dfgeiierutcd into an ahsc lute iinimssc. Nc?arly 
a month''ago it was the A lies wlio were tho 
assailants, and it was right tii sxioak of any 
offensive mov'einerit.s executed by tho Germans 
as counter-attacks, but in the course of a few 
weeks tho Gcriuans first definitely stopped 
tho advance of the Allif?8 and then griuliially 
bec:amo rather tho assailants of the AllicM* 
positions than the defenders of their own, 
and it becomes right to speak of GcTiiian 
attacks and tho Allies* counter- a ttai;ks. lu 
tho meantime the efforts of tho French to out- 
flank tho German west wing had resulted in 
extending tho fighting from tho ncMghbourhood 
of Lassigny towards l^ille. Tho Gennans 
had at first boon hard put to it to head off these 
efforts, but after a time it was the oiitflankoru 
rather than tho Gormans who were in danger 
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TRENCH ABANDONED BY THE 
GERMANS. 


of outflankcsd. Tn fact, it only ncsodod 

tho arrival of those vast numbers of untrained 
to whom reference has already been 
made, to pinw the initiative very definitely 
in tho htuids of the Oermans. The British, 
who had started tho campaign on tho 
oxtroine left of the Allies’ lino, now found 
theinselvt« somewhere about its centre. Their 
lines of communication ran back through 
Paris to tho Biscay coast and, of course, 
crossc^d those of all the French armies on their 
loft, which was highly inconvenient to both 
partuw. It is obvious that if the British wore 
to reHiime their original placo on tho left of 
the lino —which w’ouUl now Ix) somewhore 
imincxliately cast of Dunkirk, Calais and 
Boulogne— thc¥y would enormously shorten 
their lines of ccnniiumication by transferring 
ihcir bases tr) those porta and to 1.^6 Havre, 
niid would obviate tho inconvenient crossing 
of communitrat ions. Moreover, they had a 
purticulnr interest in preventing tho ports of 
Northern Franco from falling into the liands of 
tho (jiTinans, who would assuredly use them 
as bases lor submarine raids on enemy shipping 
in “ the narrow seas.’* And thus it came about 
t hat t he British Army on tho Aisno was gradu- 
ally rc'pliu‘(^ 8(*ction by section, night after 


night, by French troops and railed and marched 
to their new scone of activity. Tho operation 
corninenced on October .*1, when the 2nd Cavalry 
Division loft for the new theatre. 

The relief of tho British was a wonderful 
fiicce of StalT work. From h troops appeared 
out of th«9 darkness and took up the British 
fiositions trench by trench and section by 
section night after night. ** They had 
marched,*’ says an ofTiccr, “ many miles, but 
wero quite cheerful and calm, their only desire 
seemed to bo to get into our * dug-outs * and 
go to sleep, 'riiey cared nothing for the 
expected pn^ssiiro of tho enemy.” Another 
ofticor says : “No sooner wero the French 
installed in our |)laces than their look-out 
sentries lay down full length on tho to[) of 
the parapet. Wo warned them that this 
w*as a most ' unhealthy ' proceeding, but they 
c|uite cheerfully replied that they liked doing 
it that way, with the result that one of them 
w'os shot before wo left.” 

Some, if not all, of the British units wert* 
moved through Paris, but without having an 
opportimity for tasting its joys. Tho trooj>s 
were detrained at St. Omer and other placo.s 
not far from the English (!?hannol, and once 
more hod the pleasure of doing a little shopping, 
buying bread, cakes and chocolate, and laugh- 
ing and chaffing with the cheery French peoph* 
of tho district. 

The question arises, what Was the putcoine 
of the figliting of tho past month ? Tho 
general strategical «results wero important 
if not very obvious. Early«i in October the 
Russian Press gave some details as to the 
identity of'tho German Army Corps operating 
in tho eastern theatre. They claimed that the 
Gorman Army defeated on the Niemen was 
found to comprise portions of the following 
Corps : at Augustowo, Ist, 6th and 17th 
Corps ; at Suwalki, 1st, 2nd, 6th, 7th and 8th 
Corps; at Mariampol, Ist, 17th and 20th 
Corps; in Galicia and Western Poland, !)rd, 
11th, 12th, 18ih, 2lBt and two Bavarian Cor|)s. 
According to this stftitement there remained 
in France only 10 of Germany’s 26 Ist Line 
Corps, but there was obviously confusion 
between the ” Active ” and “ Reserve ” Corfis, 
since there were 20, if not 21, German First 
Line Corps* in the western theatre as late as 
Sunday, November 22. From this we may 

* Vis., Guard, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 6th, 6th, 7th, 8th, Oth, 
10th, 12th, I3th, 14th, 16th. 16th, 18th, 10th, 21st, and 
the Ist and 2nd Bavarian Corps, perhaps also the 3rd. 
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conclude that some of the First Line Corps hod 
been brought back from the eastern to the 
western front at the end of September^ which 
goes to show that, though the fighting of the 
past month had apparently been inconclusive, 
it had induced the Germans to once more rely 
on Second Line troops wherewith to chock 
the Russian landslide. The work of the Allies 
in France was, therefore, of far greater import- 
ance to the conmion cause than is apparent 
on the surface. Before the war it was esti mated 
that the French would be able to mobilize 
80 to 100 Divisions of field troo|)s. T^rge 
nil miners of untrained men had been called 
up in France as well as in Germany, and musses 
of recruits were being hurriedly put togotlior 
for service in the field. But there was this 
great difference — the Gormans would have to 
use their now formations earlier and in a le.ss 
efiicient condition than the French, and would 
have to divide them between the two fronts. 
(Consequently the French new formations would 
be more nutnerous than those wluch the 
(loniians could allot to the western tlieatre, 
and General Joffro could wait till his new levies 
had matured a little, not only as individual 
fighting men, but as collective fighting masHOH. 
From which it follow'ed that these new Fn^nch 
formations, together with those others w'liich 
wen^ gnulually growing in numbers and in 


efficiency in Kngland, would ultimately give 
the Allies in the west that numerical pre- 
ponderance from which alone decisive results 
might be anticipated. 

Even more important are the moral results. 
These, again, have rc^sulted from the tactical 
collisions of the belligc^rents. Eyewitness says : 

'PliH following cioflcriptioii wiim givoii by a Hattalioii 
Cuniiimnilnr, who hnn tit I ho front sinoo tho com. 
inonootmmt of hoMUIitif*»4, ami hati fought lioth in tho 
*»IMm and behind ontrenohnionis. It must, howover, 
Imi borne in mind that it only reprifMoiitM tho exporioiioos 
of a partifiiliir unit. It deals with the tiietics of the 
etiotny's infantry : 

**The important points to M’litcli are tho hoodH of 
valloys, tho ravines, woods espeeiaily thosii on tho sidn 
of liollow ground and all ilead groiinrl to tho front unci 
flunks. The Gornuui oflieiM's nre skillcni in leading 
troops forward under eovur, in elosed bodies, but oiioo 
tho latter ant deployed and there is no longer diroot 
INtrsmial leadership tho will nut ftice heavy Are. 

Hornet iines tho lulvaneo is iniule in u series of linos, with 
tho men w*oll ofienod out at five or six paces interval ; 
at other times it is made in a lino, with the imm almost 
shoulder to shoulilftr, followed in all cases liy siipport-s 
in tdnim formation. 'Phe latter eithf*r waver w’heu the 
front line is crheckotl, or cniwd on to it, moving forwanl 
under the orders of their olllcers, and the riinss forms a 
magnificent target. Prisoners have described the fire 
of our troops as pinning thc5m to the ground, and thii 
is eertaiiily borne out by their lustioti. When the Qer- 
mans are not heavily entrenchtsl, no great losses ivra 
ineiirred in advancing against thorn by tlie tiietlusls 
in which the firitish Army has Ihmui instructed. For 
itistanee, in one attack over fairly opcei ground against 
about nil equal force of infantry sheltenMl in a sunken 
road and in ditclies, wo lost only ten killcMl and sixty 
wounded; while over 400 of the enemy suimndered 
after about fifty hod been killed. Kuch side hod tho 
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Hiipport of n baltpry, bill thi' li;xbt for siipi*ric>rity from 
infantry flro IimjU pln«?t* iit ubniit 700 yniils nml 
only half an iainr. \Vh«ii t}w wi'n* wav'erin^ 

pome (A thnrn put up the MiiiU* lla;r ; hut others wi^nt on 
liriu};, and our men foiitiiiuetl to chi tlm same. Kvinitu- 
.ally n liirKo nunilM^r <»f white flnu'*. iinprovi'*c*d from luiiirl* 
korehif'fe, ph'fMW of nhirt, white lii-s;.*iiil ha;^^, &<■., a'ere 
l■xhihitod nil aloii^ the line ; anil many men hoisted their 
lieiniotM on tlu'ii rifles. 

•'Ill the fiuhtiti^ hehinil enl ii'iieliineiits lln' fjeriiiaiw 
ondcMivmir to Kain jjroniid by innkin:' arlvaiiees in line 
at dusk or just liefore dawn, anil tln*n diu;^im; themselves 
in, in the hofie, no doiiht. that they may event iially ;'et 
sf> near ns to he able, as at inanoMivres, in reaeli the hostile 
trenches in a siiiyle rush. They havi- never succeeded 
ill doiiiK this u;{ainst ns. If hy ereepinii np in deail 
ground they do succeed in jjninin;' Uronnd hy iii.iht they 
am easily driven liiick hy fire in the tnnrniii;.^ A few 
of tlie hravtsr men soinelinies reiniiin liehiml. at riin;;e.s of 
even 300 or 4<t0 yiinls. and endeavi.iir to inflict losses 
liV snipinti. Sharpshonfers. also, an* often iiotieed 
in tives or wri;;;-liii^ iilioiit until they ^'I't tiood eover. 
'file remedy is to take the initiative, and ilcluil men to 
deal with the enemy's shiirfishooters. 

"A ftiw iii;tht attacks have hneii made apiiiist us. 
Heforci one of them a ]inrl.v erept up elose to the Itrilisli 
lino mid Kt^t. alight a hayrick, mi that it should form a 
hem'iai on which the centre cif the attaekiii^ line inurehed. 
(Generally, however, in the ni^ht- and early mortiiii); 
attacks groups of 40 or 50 men have come on, the groups 
Bfimotimes widely sffpnrated niie from niiother and making' 
every endeavour to olitaiii any advuntii;'e from cover. 
laKht-hnIls and M*archli;;;hts have on some occasiotis 
been used. 

" Latterly the attaeks have iieeomc more and more 
half heartcMl. A^iiiiist. us the enemy Iuib never closed 
with the bayonet. The (lermuii trenches 1 have schmi 
were deep enough to shelter n man when hriii;; stain liii;t. 
mid liiut a step down in rear for the supports to sit in. 
As rc'Kards our own incMi, there was at first eotisidcnible 


relurtanee to entrench, os haa always been tlie oaae 
at the eommenrement of a war. Now, however, having 
hoiiglit I'Xfierieiiee dearly, their defences are Hiich that 
they can defy Ihc^ Cieriimn artillery fire.*** 

It sf^oins to be a cardinal point in Gennun 
thetiry that tlic bombard inc'ni with which 
they preparr^ all their at^ckn inii8t Bhatter 
the nerve of any troops and render ttiein an 
easy prey' to tho masses with which they 
r*xpectc‘d to overwhelm all resistancje. As 
examples of blind obt'dionee theses German 
attacks were wonderful, but such discipline 
seems to bo ini?tilled by severity and fear. 
It has its admirers in many countries, but it is 
not calculated to upjieal to men of the free 
Anglo-Saxon racjes. It insjiircd the Ic'gion of 
l*eml>t^ and the iiii]>i of Tclinka to sweep like 
a tropical tornado over evc*ry obstafde, hut it. 
has broken again and again against the stcTidy 
front and deadly fins of Britisli battalions. 

• The following criticism of the (lennan .Army iifipeara 
ill a lcttf‘r friiiii an nlfmer whn has had iiiuple l•xperielJCl) 
of it in the past xix weeks : ** .As regards the (lernian 

Army itself, except for its overwhelming iiiiiiihers and 
till! uiidoiihUHl skill of the (leiiernl Slaa, it is no match 
for our own : on each an«l every oeeasioii w'c have met 
tliem we have oiitmarchod, oiiimatuetivrtxl and out- 

fought them. Their urtillnry is very good, bill 

their shrapnel does extraordinarily little daiiiiige. except 
against troops in masses, and their H.K. shells none, 
unless they drop within 2tt yards of uiiyoiie. I ktruo 
because 1 have been imder fire of ewli," 



SOISSONS. 

In the eentre of the picture ii aeen tmoke from exploding Germnn shrepnoly nnd nlong the bnck 

smoke from the French Artillerv. 
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MEN OF THE lit CAVALRY DIVISION CROSSING THE PONTOON BRIDGE 
• AT BOURG UNDER TERRIFIC FIRE. 

{See page 127.) 


The Gerinuns uchieved absolutely nothing, 
in spite of an incredible expenditure of energy 
and human life. In ho direction did they 
succeed in driving back the British, because 
they overrated the effect of their artillery fire 
and underrated the rifle fire of the British 
infantry. Their devastating boinbardniente 
and whirlwind mass^attacks did not demoralize 
the grandsons' of those wliose steadfast valoiur 
on the field of Waterloo broke every onsitt 
of the veteran cavalry and infantry of tlio 
finest army France has ever placed in the field. 
From prisoners* statements it is clear they 
found it difficult to believe that the concen- 
trated fire of high-explosive shells, with wliich 


they had deliigod the British trc*nchos, should 
really have failed to shatter the moral of thc*ir 
defenders. 

The German prac-tice in the attack was the 
very antithesis of all that British soldiers 
had been taught on the siil>ject. It was an 
article of faith with them that the nifidern 
magazine rifle in the hands of good and un- 
shaken infantry had made absolutely impossible 
the inovcMiiont of troops in cltwe order over 
ojicn ground within effective ranges They 
knew that even “ Brown Bess ’* in the hands 
of their grtuidsirt^s hod never failed to shatter 
the columns of Nafioleon’s veteran infantr>^ 
and yet at Mons, at Le Cateau, on the Marne, 

IR 3 
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RED CROSS OFFICERS HAVING A MEAL IN A DUG-OUT. 


and liore nti the AiMne, the OerinunH eaino at 
tliem in niobe ho donHe that the ground itflelf 
and everything on it was blotted out by a inaHH 
of moving humanity slipping towards them like 
a landftlide. 'Phat afiyom^ should attempt 
the thing manned the height of folly, but tc» 
perHiHt in sueh folly in tho face of punishment 
so bloody and so oft-rc^fx^nted seemed mere 
midsummer madness. Again and again these^ 
attacks were literally “ wiped out ” by “ rapid ” 
tire. 'Phis “ praetiee ” had been so assiduously 
ciiltivatc^l in ])em?o that the British infantry- 
man nr cavalryman could fire l.'i rounds pc*r 
mintit^f at disappearing targets and make a 
high percentage) of hits without bringing the 
rifle down from the shoulder. A (lomian 
mass which found itself in the open and within 
t»t)t) yards of British infantry was assured of 
two things, firstly, that it would have dis- 
ehargixl at if. at least 10 rounds per rifle per 
minute, and, secondly, that the number of 
lifts registered upon such a favourable target 
as it presented would bo (considerably in excess 
of anything ever attained by British troops 
against tho much more difliciilt vanishing 
targets of peace practice. It is no exaggi'ra- 
tion to add that thost? two things spelt simple 
annihilation After the first week or ten days 
on tho Aisne it was found that (ierman troops 
wliich liml faced the British firti a few times 


bad begun to lose that rosolutioii which is 
essential to a successful assault. They obvi- 
ously wavered. That this was so is not at all 
surprising ; it is only wonderful that they could 
got to come on at all. Not till the British 
encountered now opponents, and ]>articularly 
the newly raised levies, in Flanders did they 
again meet an enemy who came at them with 
the “ will to conquer.” 

'Phe general nwiilt of the fighting was that 
tho (leruians commenced the opjrntioiiH of 
mid-September along two lines which uM»t 
north of Venlun to form a right ^ngle and 
faced inwards, so that all movements belli i.d 
the line had much further to go than similar 
movements behind the Allies' linos which 
factni outwards. By tho ond of a month the 
Gormans had managed to reduce operations 
along their original fronts to a stalemate and 
to add a new faoe to their line, which now 
reversed the situation, os far as it conoomed 
movements beliind tho fighting fronts. More 
important still was the recovery of the initiative. 
One of the chief objects of strategy is to main- 
tain the initiative, or to regain it if it lias been lost , 
and it must be frankly confessed that it wiw 
the Germans who had regained and the Allies 
who had lost, the initiative. But the advantage 
was rather apparent than real. The great object 
which the Allies had always set before them- 
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^IveB ww to check .the Gennan advance, in Kniente Pow(*r8 wert^ far miperior to those of the 

order both to wear thoiii down and to gain the CVntriil INiwors*. Tin* (ieriiian losses in human 

time in which they, and especially the Russians, life weri? the more? serious, inasmuch as they 

j I light develop their strength, and in which liad no n*scrvo of trained men. At the end of 

sea-power might do its slow but deadly work. the Gmit Itetrivit the Hritish losses wen^ 

'J’he Allies in France did not possess sunicient officsially reported at something over 15,0(10 

.strength to achieve any very decisive results, men, and it was <listinctly stated that these 

nor could they hope to push the Germans back wi^ro not a third cjf tlie losses inflicted ufion the 

very far for the present. It was, therefort% t*iiomy. When we consider that the British 

not a matter of very great luoinent to them losses included between 8,000 and 9,000 

whether the Germans were pushed back a little jirisoners, ninny of them uiiwoiindod, it is 

nr not. It was really more important to avoid obvious that the enemy’s losses in killcHl and 

sf^rious defeat than to gain the indcH*isive victory wounded were a good deal more than (.hn»#* 

which was all they could hope for at present. times the British losses in tlu^sti catc^gories. 

Meanwhile, hundreds of thousands of fresh Arguing by analogy and riMnembering that the 

troops wc^re mutiiring in every part of the Briiisli on tht> Aisne suflfered none of those losses 

British Empire, the grey legions of the (V.ar in wounded or tihysieally exhaiistcHl men who 

wen* tramping up in millions from the vasty fall into an enemy’s hands in a retreat, we may 

deeps of Russian and Siberiaii step|x*s, and the cotititlontly ivekon that the l.'t,.'>4l lost by the 

inexorable pressure of simi- power was gradually British on the Aisne in killed, wounded and 

choking the life out of the nations of the missing lure Bcan^ely a cpiart^r of ( hose lost by 

Diiplice. Moreover, the gain of the initiative the Germans along the same front and at the 

had cost the Germans very dear in lhr('*5 same time. C^iriously enough, (his eHiiiiuite 

coiui nudities- which they could by no inciuis agiiHis closely with that given by a Staff 

afford to squander — ^meii, iiiati^ricl and money. Com^spondent of th(‘ New York World, who 

In all three directions the resources of the says ; “As the Germans were iisnally the 
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GERMANS BKECTING AN IRON BRIDGE IN PLACE OP THE ONE IN THE 
BACKGROUND, WHICH WAS DESTROYED. 


aggroRRora thf^ir loRses must havo boon between 

40.000 and 50,000 and may have been more.” 
By the time the British come to move from the 
Aisno their total losses amounted to less than 

33.000 men killed, wounded and captured, but, 
in seven weeks, they hod put out of action at 
least 100,000 Gennans, wliich is a larger num- 
ber of combatants than the British hod ever 
had in the field to date. There can be no doubt 
whatever that the Gorman losses, partioulorly 
in ofTicers, had been relatively gteater than 
those of the French and much greater t^an those 
of the British. They Imd usually been the 
assmlants ; thoy had always been prodigal of 
life; they were unable to replace the wast- 
age of war by trained men, and the vast 
losses among German oflicers obviously told 
upon the loading and handling of their 
troops. Moreover, the German corps of officers 
is mainly recruited from a distinct class of 
limited numbers, whereas the French system 
has always bwn to draw something like two- 
thirds of their regimental officers from the 
ranks, and they therefore have a much larger 


reserve to draw upon. The fact is that the 
victory of the Marne was one of those which, 
like Gravolotte, results in driving the vanquished 
into a fortress. Subsequent operations arc* 
directed to rivetting the ring of steel more 
tightly round the discomfited hosts Once; that, 
is effected the fate of the interned army is 
sealed. Its only hope of escapes libs in relief 
from outside. The victory of the Marne waa 
decisive because the fighting of the next two 
months saw the lines of circumvallation com- 
pleted 'round the Powers of the Duxdioe. 
Henceforward their only hopo of relief lay in 
finding a neutral Power, or group g)f Powers, 
able and willing to raise the siege. No victory 
over Russia could save Germany, for Russia 
could retreat to the Pacific without exposing 
any really vital point and Germany would not 
have the strength to follow far. The victory of 
the Marne stayed the tido of Teutom'o invasion 
—the Aisne and Flanders confirmed the 
decision. The Allies set out to gain time, to wear 
down, to exhaust, in a word to besisffe the enemy, 
and in this thoy were distinctly successful. 
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T hk great war, unexamjilocl for its 
ningnitiide and uiiprecedtHilcHi in 
many of its aH|M*<!ts, will be ovcjr 
incmonible among othc'i* things for 
this, that in it for the first tinio the reeeiitly 
acquired art of navigating the air wiis syste- 
niatically etnployc'd by all the principal cu>iii- 
batanf H for purpow^s of both attack and dcfoiu-i\ 
Military Aironautics had become a new and 
formidable arm. Its rise* had been almost 
startling in its AuddemneBs. When lioHlilitif^s 
began it was little more than ten years and a 
half since the brothers Wilbur and Orville 
Wright, in a secluded spot among the sand 
dimes of North (*arolJna. had for the hrst time 
in the history of man achieved sustained flight 
against the wind on a pi>wrr-drivc»ii uiiwhinc? 
rising from the le^'cl ground ; it was not 
quite six years since the elder of these two 
brothers had given liis first public deuioii- 
><tration in France, when, on August 8, 
1908, at a raeo*course near Lc Mans, he as- 
tonished ithe world by flying « distance of a 
mile and a quarter in 1 min. 47 seconds. From 
that momentous gathering may bo dated public 


rt^rognitiiin of the fact that the air Inul lieim 
“ conqui'iinl ” by man, who W’us theneeforward 
fnH) to navigatt> it at Jiis pleasure, suhjec't 
to ever-diniinislung n^strietions, in maeliines 
heavier than the medium in which they moved. 
For these machines the iianie “ aeroplani; 
was forthwith invented. 

But tho aeroplane is not the only tleviec^ by 
which tho air is fiaviguted, and which has been 
turned in i*eeent years to military ac'eoiirit. 
The airship, or dirigible balloon, inflated with 
hydrogiHi so that it rises in the air with a lifting 
power that can sustain considerable weights, 
belongs to a wdiolly* differiTit category, and 
was evolved by a ditlerimt procress of experi- 
ment, from an origin that was quite distinct. 
But thcsi? tw'o independent types of aircraft- - 
the heavier than air and the lighter than air - 
hiKsame almost KiniiiltancouHly available for 
piiri>ose8 of war. This was no mere neei- 
dental coineidenee, but was due mainly to the 
same cause, tho invention and d€*\'ctlopment in 
connexion with the motor-car of the pet ml - 
driven engine, whic^h coinbined very high 
power with rtnuarkably light weight. For the 
173 
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dirigible balloon tliid combination of qualiticH 
was of the utmost importance ; for the aero- 
plane it was a fundamental necessity. 

This is not the place to describe in any detail 
the steps by which either the airship or the 
aeroplane has n*achcd its present excellonce, 
but one or two salient facts relating to their 
development may enable readers unfamiliar 
with the subject to understand more clearly 
the position of affairs when the war broke out. 
I^t us take the airship first. The main out- 
lines of its history can bo covered in a few 
scmtencos. In 1782 the two brothers Mont- 
golfier discovered — half accidentally, it would 
Hcein — by experiment at Avignon that a bag 
of silk when filled with luxated air would risc^ 
from the ground ; and, proceeding along the 
line of this discovery, they eonstructi^d a largo 
oval balloon, with an open nock at the lower 
extremity, in tho centre of which a brazier was 
fitted, and round the outer circiimfen*nce of 
which ran a wicker gallery whence fuel could 
bo supplied to tho brazier. In tliis balloon a 
certain M. Pilatro do Uozior made a public 
ascent in October, 1 78.‘1. I'he balloon was then 
captive ; but the same adventurer inodo a short 
free voyage in tho following month. Moan while 
('Xfjcrimonts with hydrogen had placed at 
the disposal of balloonist>s a gas very iiuich 
lighter than hot air, and in December, 1783, 
a voyage of over 20 miles w-os made from I’aris 
in a froo b^^'U^^on inflated with hydrogem. 'rho 
first succossful attempt to propel through the 
air a hydrogen balloon of elongated shape was 
mode in 1852 by Henri Gifford, who usf*d a 
light steam ongino to turn tho propellers, but 
the speed obtained was unsa(<isfactory. Klee- 
trie motors were applicxl in tho 'eighties of tho 
last century with soinew'hat better results, but 
nothing roally practicable w^as produced until 
a Gorman officer. Count Ferdinand von Zepijoliii, 
appeared upon the scene with methods of his 
own. This remarkable man began in 1897 the 
construction of an immense airship, designed 
w'ith great care and forethought to carry a 
crew of five men. It was to be driven through 
the air by two 10 h.p. petrol motors, carried 
singly, each in a separate car, and actuating 
propellers attached not to the cars but to tho 
body of the ship. This method of attoclimcnt 
was rendered possible by one of the principal 
distinguishing characteristics of the Zeppelin 
ship, w’hich was built with a rigid aluminium 
framework. This was divided into sixteen 
separate compartments along the length of the 
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Htriictiire, and cadi (uimpartment cticIuhimI an 
indc[M'ndcnt gasbag, the (rolloctivc capiurity of 
the bags being nearly 400,000 cubic feet. 

This wonderful vchhcI, the pioneer among 
dirigibles of the “ rigicl ’* type, was tested in 
June, 1900, when it travdltHi 3| iiiilcH at a 
spwd of 18 iniU« an hour, before its journey 
was cut short by a mishap to the stiHTing 
gear. It was fitllowed in rapid Huccossion by 
other Zcp|)i*lins of larger size and greatly 
inen^ttsed engine ^» ow(t, until by tho year 1914 
the German army and navy were in possossioii 
of Zf'ppdins of nearly 30 tons disploceinetit 
and 720 horse -power, with a spccnl of 50 milw 
per hour, and an endurance of 30 hours at full 
s[)eed. Tho tyi>o was adopted in Germany for 
lighting purposes by army and navy alike, and 
in spite of its unwieldy bulk and tho impossi- 
bility of diminishing its size by deflation for 
pur[>osc8 of transport or storage, it has many 
fonnidabln qualities— among them, it is said, 
the capacity to mount I -pounder and Maxim 
guns not only in tho cars but on tho top of 
tho envelope. 

Let US now turn to tho evolution of the 
a<*roplane, and briefly note tho steps by which 
man has discovered how to make aerial voyages 
in mtwhines heavier than air, which, so far from 
floating above the c^arth when motionless, must 
begin to fall the moment their speed is arrested. 

From very early times, as tho story of Icarus 
reminds us, the imagination and aspirations of 




men liiive tuniiHi, through \vut<chiiig the 

iiinveiuentA c»f birds, to the far-ofT ideal «>f 
night, and iniich (>f1‘ort. has he(*n (expended in 
the endeavour to master its aeeret ; but until 
our own day tlu* olistmde^ liave In^en insur- 
mountable. 'riio subject was one of thosi* 
which occupied the iimny-sided ami fienetrating 
gi'niuB of JxHtnardo da Vinci about the begin* 
ning of the sixtciMitli century; but it wna an 
Knglish man of science, Sir C«e(»rge Cayley, 
who early in the nineie(*nth e»*nlurv. after the 
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invention of the steam engine, fimt worked at 
the problem on really praetieal seientitie lines. 
His claim to be regarded as the true founder of 
aerodynamic science is hardly open to dispute 
Not only did ho dtx;lare power-driven dyiiitf 
machini^ to be theoretically possible, provicU^d 
that HU engine could Iw prcxluced of sufficieiit 
power in proportion to its weight, but he 
actually invent>ed many of the leading featuren^ 
of the aimiplane as it exists to-day. But the 
iiidis|x;Tisable light and powerful engine was 
not forthcoming in his time, and the opj>c.)r- 
tunity was therefore denied him of carrying 
his theories into practice. The si^bject was 
pursued exf)orimontally at intervals by, among 
others, Mr. Horatio Phillips and Sir Hiram 
Maxim in England, C. Ader in Franco, and 
Professor S. P. Langley in America, while tlie 
investigations of Otto Lilienthal in Germany in 
f!onncxion w'ith an apparatus for gliding through 
the air from heights, with which he assiduously 
practised from 1891 until 1896, when he mot 
his death, provided much vuhiable material 
for the development of the aeroplane. Thtj 
death of Lilienthal, indeed, which occurred 
through a mishap to his machine, brings us to 
the very tluroshold of the long-desired success. 
^\n account of the accident was read by Wilbur 
and Orville Wright among the ordinary news 
of the day, and it was not without its influenoe 
in starting them upon their career of brilliant 
ochiovoinent. If this w'ere a chronicle of dis- 
covery it would bo necessary to mention many 
other names ; but we are hero concerned only 
with results, and particularly with those that 
have a bearing upon war. 

It was, as we have seen, the invention of the 
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(Minnexion with the motor-car that pi-ovided Tlicy had iichieviHl the eonquwt of tlie air; 

the one thing poHtiilated by Sir George Cayley but for reaHons of their .)\vn they kept their 

a century earlier as indiapenaable for aueeeaaful triiimpli seen-t. Jhanwhile other ex|M>ri- 

flight. Here at lost was an instrimient develop- inenterH, working indt>|H-ndent ly in Kraiiee 

ing iinmenso power in proportion to its remark- Santoa Dimioiit. Uelagrange, Anduloaeon. niul 

ably light weight. The Wrights applied it, in notal'ly Henry Knrnum. the VoiKina, ami l,<niis 

ji form modified by themoelves for their novel Jlleriot oehieved mt Himill measure t>f hiicciw! 

pur)>use, to on aerial glider perfected by pro- in the Hiiine direction : hut it. wiw not until 

longed experiment ; and independent (light tli<* demoiiKtrations given by Wilbur Wright in 

was at once occompliKhed. The date of this the snim <-oim(ry. in l»08 lirst nt !.<• Matut 
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lind afterwords at Aiivoiir- that the world at 
large begun fully to recogniz-e the new era that 
had dawned. 

Our view is n\stri<rted hcnr'to tlie domain of 
war, and at the outset we niiist aeknowledge 
the credit due to France for realizing with 
almost instantaneouH iiroinptitiide tlie value of 
the aeroplane for military purposes. .As cuirly us 
15)0r> the Freiadi Government endeavoured 
to buy the Wrights' machine. The attempt 
eaino to nothing, but it was characteristic of 
French alertness, which justly w'on for Franei' 
the lending place in this new department of 
military preparation. Wilbur Wright’s per- 
forinances upon her own soil stimulated her 
afivsh. A French ofTicer took his flying 
(?ertili(?ate in January, 11)09, and after the 
lleims meeting in the summer of the same 
year the (iovemmc»nt Is'gan to buy machines. 
In this country interest in. the science and 
practice of flying was greatly stiinulaUHl by a 
series of valuable money prizes oiTerod by the 
Daily Mail for the first successful flight over 
courses then regarded as long and diflieult. 
The first of tluise, announced as early as 190tt, 
when flying w-as in its infancy, w'os a sum of 
£10,000 for a flight from London to Manchester 
in tw'enty-four hours, w'ith not more than two 
halts on the way. This was won by I^ouis 
Paulhon in April, 1910. Other nations more 


or less promptly followed the French initiative ; 
for iHifore long all had come to i^ognize the 
importance of not being left behind in the new 
arm. But France, the pioneer, retained the 
lead, and in order to gain a clear view of the 
rapid development that followed we must for 
the inoinent keep oiur attention fixed on her. 

As alntady indicated, notable advances had 
bfHm made in France before the year 1909. 
The brothers (’harles and Gabriel Voisiii, 
w'orking at their ftictory near Paris, hod pro- 
ducc^d a biplane* which w*as tested for them by 
Henry Forman, a well-known racing motorist, 
w’ho, on January J.3. 1908, won the Grand Prix 
d* Aviation of 50,000 francs by a flight of one 
kilometre in a closed circuit without touching 
the ground. Tliis he accomplished at Issy- 
Ic's-Moulinoaux on a Voisin biplane, the averagi* 
height above the ground maintained during 
the flight -being between four and six metres. 
During the same period another great Frt*nc:h 
pioneer of flying, Louis H15riot, was conducting 
€)xpcriments with a monoplane, on original 
linos of his ow'n, and a little later he won 
l>ermanent fame by flying for the first tii'm* 
across the Channel, on July 25, 1909, and 
thereby winning the prize of £1,000 offered by 
the Daily Mail for the accomplishment of this 
feat. In the some year, which was inarkcHl 
from beginning to end by wonderful progress, 
an aviation meeting was held at Reims, 
where remarkable flights of as inuci} as three 
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hoiirn worti (UX‘onipliAlK*d by Kiinnan on a 
biplane of his own conatr notion, fitted with tho 
now fainouH “ (xnotne “ engine, whosf* Hoven 
cylinders revolved around the crank shaft, cool- 
iTig them8clvc3s autouuitically in the air. fii 
1910 flights became ever higher and more daring, 
and great cross country joimicys, such ns that 
from J^ondon to Manchester already rcccirded, 
made it plain to military authorities that 
the? m^roplane must bo invaluable for reeuin- 
noitring. By this time? the Frtmch (lovern- 
iiieml. had provided itaelf with several biplanes 
of various makes and a few monoplanes also, 
and the time hod come to give them a serious 
military trial. The opport.unity was afforded 
by the army maTio?iivre8 in Picardy, in the 
autumn of the same year, and tho n?sulla wore 
highly favourable. About a dozen inac;hiru?s 
were empjpyed for scouting. 'Phey wen* 


divided hetwf?en tlu* o]>posing forces and sub* 
jected to tests as com|ili‘te as possible. Both 
military pilots and civilian volunteers served 
as airmen, the latter including M. Hubert' 
Latham and M. Louis Paiilhan. It was th(? 
first time aeroplanes hml ever been employed 
at manmuvres, ami everything was novel and 
experimental. Most remarkable results were 
secured by officers already trained in military 
observation. Two of these. Lieutenant Sido 
and Adjutant Menard, brought to hc*iid- 
fpiarters information of the utmost importance 
after two early morning (lights, one of which 
covertnl fit) kilomctn?s in (>o minutcfs, while the 
otla^r ostablisluMl with c(»rtainty the fact that 
the “enemy “ wtis in riMreat, a matter of vital 
consequenci? for thf*ir Commander-in-l’hief t-o 
know. It was declared on authority at the 
time that the value of thes«» two reports could 
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not !)«• ovrn*stiiimt(Ml. Tlir Military Corre- 
s|)ondciit who attrndoci these inanoMivTeH for 
77*e Times bore oiiiphatio testimony to tiu* 
sumo effeet. In iny belief/’ he suid, **tlie 
aeropliine. j<iven a trained pilot and a skilled 
observer, iiiiist revolutionize tlie whole s«*rviee 
of reeoniiaissanee.'' 

'I'he eiTeet upon the Kreiieh rSovernment w'ns 
decisive. They resolvi.al tf) create an aeroplane* 
fleet, and before the end <»f IlUO the dozen 
possessed during the autiiinii inan(euvrc*s had 
been increased to 32, of which six were mono- 
planes and thi* rf»st biplanes of five dilTen.*nt 
innk(?a. It is inter«*sting to not**, as some 
indication of tlie attention bcst*nved upon the 
subject at this time by the varicais Poweis, 
that early in .D*'e<*inber i>f th«* same year one 
*»f the fonanost aeroplan** inaiiuhietiirors in 
Franco stati**! t hat ho had n*eeived the following 
<»rders for inilitaiy machines - from the 
( hiV(*mni«*iit of Fran**** 35 a(^ropla.n**s, Kiissia 20, 
Npain 3, Italy 2, H**lgiiini 1, Japan 1, Hritain I, 
A (k'rman *ird*»r was ri*ci»iv*'d a few* months 
later. The policy **inburkt*d upon in France 
was eonsistently pursu€*d. Karly in the summer 
<»f 1911 orders wen* placed on account of th*> 
Frencdi army for nearly 150 machines, of which 
80 were nit*riot inonoplanc^a of two types — on** 
a niaehino with stoats f*>r two. and the other 
single -sf*ated, but of high s|a*cd. Conditions 


were iinpoaetl aa to 8jx*ed, lifting capacity, 
rapid climbing power, and the like. 

A further impetus was given by the groat 
meeting at Heims in October, 1911, for trials 
of war oi^rofdanos, for which more than £50,000 
was set aside in prizes and other rewards. 
(Competitors had to fulfil exacting tests, which 
in themselves supplied clear evidence of the 
advance that had been made ; for one of the 
aims was to securo a machine at once swift and 
“air-worthy,” which could fly long distanct*H, 
(*arrying botli a pilot and a passenger. Among 
other (‘oiiditions to be compluMl with was that 
of rising witli a full load from a ploughed field. 
The winning machine, a Nieuport monoplanes, 
flew acr*>HH country, conveying two men and 
fuel, at a speed of over 70 miles an hour. Some 
of the flying was accomplished in gusty winds 
blowing ns much as 40 miles an hour^ and 
nothing w'as more reinarkablo than the rogii- 
larity and trustworthiness of the performance's. 
Thert^ w^as an astonishing growth in ongine 
powf*r, some of the oeroplanos being fittiOd with 
(Inoiiif* 1 ‘tigines of fourteen cylinders and de- 
veloping 100, and even 140, horse power. Or**< 
biplane wc'ighed, with passimgers and load 
complete, 2,420 lb. 'J’ho meeting was attend***! 
by representatives from all countries, and os a 
eonsi'rpience *>f its success military onlers for 
maehines flowed in to all the successful makers. 
It c.‘*mvinced the British War Oflice of th*) 
iiec^essity for a really decisive move. 

But before wo turn to Britisli milit:iry 
aeroTiautics, it may be convenient to summarize 
the ex|XTienco obtained in actual warfare before* 
iiu) date of the great Ruropoan war an 
experience (fontinod to nations that did not join 
in the conflict of August, 1914. The first 
occtasion on which an lUToplano wo^ever usixl 
in war was in February, 1911, when an airman 
flew over (''iiidad Juarez, in Mexico, while 
fighting was in progress Is'twoen the reh**! 
troops and the Clovornment force*, and reported 
the situation to tlie latter. But the first 
l*uw«*r to employ tli*3 new w'capon systoinaticnlly 
in warfare was Italy, between whom and Turkey 
hostilitifis began at the end of September, 
toil, a few days before the Reims meeting 
just described; The op<*rations in the air, 
which were coiifincHi to Tripoli, were entirely 
on<*-Hided, and were not opposed by anything 
more serious tlian occasional rifle fire from tiie 
Turks and Ar^bs. Nevertheless much w'as 
learned from these Italian operations. They 
may, in fact, be regarded, from our present 
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point of view, ns rxporiinentn conducted witli 
till iiiiinrdiato pnu'ticiil objnot and under the 
infhic^nc'o, at once searching and stimulating, 
of soriuus warfare. In the coui'se of six 
months four ollicors made an average of 78 
flights each, for purposes of survey as well as 
<»f reconnaissance, hut owing to the low power 
of the motors availiihJo it was never possible to 
carry a second iinin as passtaiger. The If'ssons 
dc^duced from the exjdoits in Tripoli havt* IxH^n 
set forth in The Times, and may be lirit*lly 
epitomi/.ed as follows: 

1. It was foimd ti» lio iiiisiife to fly iihovr an enemy's 
rifle* fln' ill •nil iiiiarinoiin*il iiiiirhiiio at a hi^i^ht of less 
than 3,00(1 fiH‘t. 

2. HonoiiiiaisN.Hiu*e by an iintriiinerj oliwrrver was 

I bail iiHCsloMH. A piMiid of coiiiiiiuous tniiiiiriK in ob>rr- 
vutioii a abovo the* raiip> of tiru was iiidis- 

lioiiKablo iK'foro till* Hiriniin could be trusted to supply 
iriforination uf any use to his fMiininaiirler. 


3. Mon* i‘jisiial ilmppin^' fn»ii an iU‘roplfiiie of bonibN 
- or ^ivnadcs siirli as tin* ItiiliniiH used ii'Hh futile. 

4. Ucsiilts of ibo lit most vuliii* won) obtiiinablo from 
aerial photography, hy photo^'raphin^ the iMiomy'a 
IHisitioiiM the Italian air-scmits disoovereil tninchoa of 
whirh no si|{n was visible from below, and they wore able 
fiiTiher, to miiko boimtifiilly acriinilo and di*tiiili*d maps 
of tho country. Hy tt*lc pbo1ograpliy t-liesi* iidvaiitat<cs 
have been mueh i»xb»n«lod. 

During tin* saiiH* ciimpoign the Italians fan- 
ployed airships also, for molesting the eiuMiiy 
and for making observations and taking 
photogratihs. 

Aeroplanes were brought into ii.se again in 
the Balkan War, whieh began a year l♦ltl‘r ; 
hut her<‘, again, they were coni hied to one side - 
that of the Allii^. 'riie only opposition they 
eneoiintereil from tlic* 'Piirks was in the form of 
shooting from the ground. Many photographs 
wen* takcai in scouting «*xpeditionH, and homliH 
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woi'e (iroppod with little more reHiilt tlmn the 
hiiliatiH ju?hieved in Tri|)oli. Thirty bombe 
discharf^Ml in one day from a Bulgarian aero- 
plane over Adrianople killed or injured a total 
of only Hix persons. 

The British Air Service won its laurels within 
the fimt six weeks of I he war. On September 14 
was made [iiiblie a n^port from Sir John French*s 
Hemlcpiarters in France which contained the 
following piv^sage, dated three days earlier ; 

Quite uiio of the feutiiriM of the carnpiiign, on our muIo. 
Iiiih Ihh'u the suiHH'sM attained liy the Koyiil Klyiiig Corpe. 
Ill re^.iivl to tin* collect ion <if iiiforiimlioii it i.s im|M)SHil}lo 
either to ituiird too much praise to our uvintorH for the 
way tlu*y have earriiul out iheir duties or to overcNtiniate 
the viihie of the iiitplli;'Oiice collect oil, more espnciully 
during the nu?eut lidvaiicM'. In due eourHi\ certain 
cxauiples of what hits lifH.*n elTf*cte«l may be Mpoeilied 
and I lie far'i'cachiiig natnri! of t he ivsnlts fully expIniiUMl, 
hill that time has not yet arrived. . . . 'rho conatanl 
ohjcet of iiiir aviators has Imm'm to elTect the urreurato 
locatiiHi Ilf the enemy's foriKis, and, iii«;ideii tally — sine* 


tho ojjurations covor no large a i area of our own imitN. 
N«vertheleNH» tho tactica adopted fur dealing with hoatile 
aircraft aro to attack them instantly with on» or more 
HritiNli fiiachinea. This lins been mo far suceessful that 
in five caNCH (iennan pilotH or obMorvem have laxm fthot 
in tho air and tlieir iiiaohinos brought to tho ground. 
Ah a conHoquoiK«. the Dritish Flying Oorp.s haa sue* 
oeeded in nstablishing an individual oNcetuiancy which 
M as serviceable to tis us it is damaging to the enemy. 
. . . Something in the direetiun of the moHlory of the 
air has already been gained. 

This emphatic tcHtimony was confirmed 
by another tribute quite as striking. On the 
night of September 9, Sir John French tells us, 
he rf>ceived the following message from the 
Cominander-in-Chief of the French Annit^s r 

i’lease oxpmss most particularly to Marshal French 
my thanks for Horvices rendered on every day by tho 
Kiiglish Flying CVirps. The prociHion, exactitude* and 
mgularity of the news brought in by its ineniberH are 
evidence of their perfect organisation and also of the 
parfof't training of pilots and obsorverH. 
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There is special interest in following the 
liistoryt brief though it bo, of a brilliant young 
corps of which at the very outset of its first 
i rial in war so much could be justly said, and 
wliose later achievements in the field amply 
ronfinned the good opinion thus early put on 
rf*c*ord. On whatever work engaged — ^^^du*tiier 
sf>ino daring raid upon Gorman airHhod^ at. 
Diisseldorf or Friedriclishavon. or the lioiiour- 
able duty of mounting aerial guard over tiie 
person of their Sovereign during iiis visit, to the 
troops in Franco and Flanders, or the constant 
and more ordinary task of ohsiTvation and 
<lirt>ctioTi of artillery fire at (he front — tiie 
British airmen always proved alike trustworthy 
an* I indispensable. The origin of t)ic‘ Flying 
Corps can be truc'ed back through the airslup 
to the early days of military ballooning, before 
aerofdanes were thought of or their niurie wtus 
invented ; fur, as we have seen, it is the aii*ship, 
not (lie iwroplane, that is th<^ true descendant of 
the simple captive balloon with which military 
aeronautics was originally nssoeiated. 'PIih 
balloon, which in its simplest form was first 
use<i in warfare almost exactly 120 years ago, 
was, at last; after many vain attcMiipts, rcndeiiHl 
navigaV^le by the* invemlion of the petrol 
«*ngino, as alrt^ady described. The same inven- 
(ion brought into IxMTig the acToplane, which, 
allliougli itself a startling novelty of th** 
tweni ict h century, givf's embodiment to one of 
the early iispirn lions of mankind. 

Ill the fii-st years of tiie Frtmeh R«?voluti<iriiiry 
War a school of aeronautics was fouiide<i at 
McMidoii, and tiie French 'victory at Fleiirus, 
in 1794, was atiribuUMl in gnuit imrt to tho 
observations made from a captive balloon 
befoiv tli«^ battle. To cioiiie down to later 
times, similar balloons were a good deal ustsi 
by tho Federals in the first two y«?ars of the 
American Civil War (1861-03). McClellan’s 
army hod a regular balloon staff, consisting of 
a captain, an assistant-captain, and about 
fifty non-commissioned oflicers and privates. 
For apparatus they had two balloons, one 
containing about 13,000 feet of gas and the 
«»thop twice as large, each drawn by four horses ; 
two generators, also drawn by four horses 
apiece ; and an acid cart tlrawn by two horses. 
By means of these much useful inforniation was 
gained on several occasions, but eventually 
difTiculties of transport and iinsuitabiJiiy of 
locality made ballooning impracticable. In 
flic siege of Paris (1870-71) balloons were the 
sole means of communication between the city 
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iin*l the outer world. Thew wen^ dispatelied 
free, over the heads of the invtfsUng force, 
conveying informat i<»ii and also pigeons, whieli 
afterwards n*tiirn«ul with news fn»m tin* 
provinces to the beleaguert‘d city. Altogi'ther. 
from September, 1870, to .lanuary, 1871, as 
miiny us sixty-four balloons w*‘n^ sent out, 
rarryiiig passengers luiiong tlieiii Gambettii 
and dispatelies. All these, however, were but 
intercKting episodes of warfare Military 
ballooning as a science did not n^eeivc anything 
like general recognition until tli*^ «*arly ’c*ighties 
of tJie ninctt'cntli ei*ntury, wlicm balloon esfab- 
lishments wen* organized *>ti a n'giilar footing 
by most of the Powers, ft was formally 
intrcxluctHl into the British Army in 1879, 
w’hcn a Balloon S(?hool was start«*d at (Chatham, 
and in the following year tho 24th Company of 
the Royal Kngineers was elioHi*n for spocial 
instruction in ai'ronautics. Later this school 
was removed to Aldershot, and there it remained 
with its headquarters at South Farnboroiigh, 
until, when the great development of a<*nj- 
iiautics came, it was expanded, or rather 
niergcHl in an organization of much wider 
sco[ie. 

The Balloon Sehoul did good and useful 
work, and under tiie lost eorniiiandant who held 
olllee lH*fore its organization was ehangiHi, 
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<>olf»nrl (flft(T\v«nis Hrij^iuHor-Coiieml) .1. 10. 
(’appor, (ML, an Htitlnisi(i.stio and accoin- 
plishod balloonist, sorious progress was inadc\ 
A small airship, the Xulli SocMirulus, wits 
roiid nirti'd, whi(*h in October, 1007, made 
a voyagt! with two ptissetigors from Kam- 
boroiigli to London, encircled St. Vaiirs 
( 'athedral, and t-hon returned as far os Sydenham 
— a total distance, of fifty miles, which was 
covenMi in tlm'o hours thirty -five minutes. 
'Phe v(*sHcd was anehorcHi at t he Crystal J’alaee, 
whenj it was damaged by a high wind before 
the journey could be resumed, and had to Ik) 
deflated ; but in the following year it puulo 
numerous further experimental tri[)8. Other 
siiialh non-rigid dirigibles followed tho Beta, 
the* Oamma, and later on the Delt^i — useful 
rather for experiment and ifistruction than for 
serious military operations. Meanwhile public 
o|)iniori was moving faster than tho Goveniinont, 
a Parliairientary Aerial Defence Committee was 
formed to act as a stimulant to the otlicial world, 
and, as the result of a publics subscription 
organizc'd by the* Momintj Post, a large I^ebaudy 
airship was bought for our army in Frawe, 
and made a good voyage from Moisson t«» 
Ald(*rshot on October 2t>, 1910. This was a 
few weeks after tho French army inanauivrt's 
ill Picardy, at wliich tho value of the at^roplane 
for military purposes was for tho first time 
concluHivcIy demonstrated. It is an into- 
^ resting coincidence that in the same autumn 
dirigibles were employed at the manueuvres in 
Cermoiiy. In England we had got as far gb 
t‘rocting six aeroplane sheds on Salisbury 
Plain, two of which were used by Captain 


Dickson and Mr. L. Gibbs while attending 
iniinuuivrc's. 

In April. 1009, the (lovemmcnt appointed 
a ptTinanent Advisory Llommittee f<>r zVero 
fiautics, coin|>oHtMi of eminent scientific and 
praetical. nM»n, under the chairmanship of 
Lord Rayleigh, and cliargrxl with the general 
dirtH’tion of experimental research work, which 
wfis conducted mainly by the engineering 
clopartinont of the National Physical Laboni- 
tofy. In the same year tho Committee of 
Imperial Defence decided that airships wen* 
necessary for military purposes,* and after 
prolonged inquiry the Advisory CommitU'c 
recommended that the army should be supplied 
with a small non-rigid type of airship, which 
coirid bo deflated and conveniently transporte<J, 
and that a largo airship of the rigid tyjie 
should bo provided for the Navj^ A great 
sU^p forward was, therefore, contemplated, 
though, as far as the naval ship was concerned, 
it unhappily came to nothing. The sliip was 
ordered, indeed, from Messrs. Vickers, and 
built in their works at Barrow ; but when 
laimched, in the summer of 1911, it met with 
an accident and collapsed. In size it was 
comparable with a Zeppelin, being 512 feet 
long and 48 feet in diameter. 'ITie effect of 
tliis disaster was so great upon the ofticia) — 
or political- -mind that for two years no effort 
was made to repair it. 

It was at the end of February, 1911, that a 
Special Army Order was issued describing the 
peace organization of the new Air Battalion 
of the Royal Engineers, tho formation of 
which had been announced in Mr. Haldane’s 
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Memorandum on the Army Estimates a few 
days earlier. It was to supersede the Balloon 
School, and to come into being from April 1 
of the same year. It was explained, rather 
nifubrously, that to this new battalion was to 
he entrusted the duty of creating a body of 
e\))ert airmen, organized in such a way as to 
fmdlitato the formation of units ready to take 
the field with troops and capable of expansion 
by any reserve formations wliieli may bo 
formed in the future. In addition, the training 
and instruction of men in handling kites, 
lialloons, aeroplanes, and other forms of air 
cruft will also devolve u])on this battalion.** 
The establishment of the battalion was 
organized into — (1) headquarters, and (2) two 
companies, numbering together 14 officers and 
17fi of other ranks, each company being a 
separate and self-contained unit. The officers 
were to bo selected from applicMints from any 
regular arm or brafich of the Army on the active 
list, and were to serve in the Air Battalion for 
a ]JCriod of four years, of which the first six 
months w’oro [irobationary. The rank and file 
were to be chostm from men in tho C*orps of 
Koyal Kngincei*s. 

I'he Balloon Fiu^tory at Karnborough was 
reorganized and expanded and renamed tho 
Army Aircraft Factory, and Mr. Mervyn 
<)* Gorman, a civilian engineer, was placed at 
its head. 

'rho Air l^attalion was a transitory and short- 
lived institution. It was necessary to proceed 
much farther and create a Iruly coinpreliensive 


organization which should meet tho rt^quin*- 
ments of Navy and Army alike, arul by o|.)cning 
the door to civilian talent should bo capable 
of freer and more natural growth. This point 
W'as reached in 1912, under tho jtant auspieos 
of Mr. Winston Churchill at the Admiralty and 
Lord Haldane ut tho War Office. On March 4 
in that year Colonel Seely, Uiuhn’-Secretary of 
State for War, who, like Mr. Churchill, took 
a strong personal interest in aeronautics, dt»s- 
crilxid in tho Houso of (]!oinmons tho frc‘sii 
scliemo which had been elaborated, and on the 
2(ifh he tiimoun(;erl that the King luui approved 
of tlu» title “ The lioyal Flying Corps ** for tho 
newly-constituted aeronautical branch of his 
forces, while the Army Aircraft Factory was in 
future to 1)0 designated “Tho Royal Aircraft 
Fiu*l.ory,“ and to be av^iilablo for tho whole 
tUTdiiautical service. H o added iliat a standing 
committee would be appointed, with Brigadier- 
Oimeral Henderson as its first chairman, “ to 
co-ordimite action in dealing with qiiostiiais 
that uriso in connexion with tho Corps,** 'rhis, 
which is known os tin? “ Air Comiiuttco,** has 
the status of a p«?rmniient Siib-Cornmittee of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence. 

The scliorno in full was puhlislied on April 12, 
in the form of an oflicial Memorandum, based 
oil the reconiinciidal<ions of a committee which, 
under (>)loriel Sf^ly's own eliairtiianship, had 
Ik*cii commissioned by the Government to 
consider and i*eiM)i*t upon tlio whole subject. 

It w’os apparemt at tho first glance that this 
War Offic?e Memonindum emhodiod a scheme 
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that belonjied to a wholly different order of 
things from tlie Air Battalion which the new 
organization was to supersodo. It was devised 
on largo» bold and elastic lines. ]t treated 
flying os a thing in itself, and not os a mere 
function of any existing arm. It embraced all 
the requirements of both Navy and Army and 
found a place for civilians also. It created for 
the first time a truly national Air Service. 

This fruitful document, starting from the 
categorical statement that “ aeroplanes have 
now to a great extent passed out of the experi- 
mental stago os regards their employment in 
warfare, and an active and progressive policy 
has therefore become imperatively urgent,” 
laid down among the general principles adopted 
OH a basis for the new organization that it 
must both meet present requirements and also 
be sufficiently elastic to permit of considerable 
expansion ; that it must bo capable of absorbing 
and utilizing the whole of tho aeronautical 
resources of tho country ; that, wliilo supplying 
tho peculiar and different needs of both Navy 
and Army, the Royal Flying Corps must be 
available in its entirety for either service if 
necessary ; that it must encourage private 
enterprise, and offer inducements to civilians 
to join ; that experimental work in all branches 
of the corps must be co-ordinated. In order 
that it might fulfil these requirements it was laid 
down that the corps was to embrace a Naval 
Wing (with headquarters at Eastchurch) ; a 
Military Wing (Headquarters, South Fam- 
borough) ; a Central Flying School, to be estab- 
lished at Upavon, on Salisbury Plain ; and ” The 


Royal Aircridt Factory,” whose duties would be 
the higher training of mechanics, the recon- 
struction of aeroplanes, repair work for tho 
corps, tests with British and foreign engines 
and aeroplanes, and experimental work. An 
officer from the Control Flying School and one 
each from the Naval and Military Wings would 
be added to the Aeronautical Advisory Com- 
mittee, which would continue its resoarch work 
on existing linos. Tho new ” Air Committee ” 
has been mentioned above The .ultimate 
development of tho Naval Wing, it was ex- 
plained, could not be foreseen, inasmuch as it 
depended largely upon the result of experiments 
which wore about to bo undertaken with 
hydro-aeroplanes— or, as they have since been 
named, seaplanes. Tho Military Wing would 
consist of a number of Squadrons, of which 
eight were urgently required to equip the 
Expeditionary Force — seven being aeroplane 
squadrons and one consisting of airships and 
kites. Besides all this, the Royal Flying Corps 
was to possess a Reserve of unspecified dimen- 
sions, capable of absorbing in case of emergency 
the whole of the resources of the country in 
this branch of science. The Central Flying 
School was intended, not to teach officers of 
the Army or civilians to fly, but to give more 
advanced instruction to those who had learnt 
the elements and taken their Royal Aero Club 
flying certificate at a private aerodrome. The 
Central School would teach the things which 
make the difference between the mere airman 
and the xniiitoiy airman, the scientific as 
opposed to what has been called tho acrobatio 
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side c»f f ho biisinoHH ; and tho ruiirm* nf in* 
st ruct ion would iiiciudo “ progrt^nsivo flying,” 
obHorvafion and photography from the air, 
nietoorology, flying by compaHH, nignalling, and 
the like, as well as mechanics and tho principles 
of conHtriiction. 

After successfully completing a foiir-iiionths* 
<‘ourse and ” gruduat ing ” at the Central 
School, oilieers would bo €)ligiblo for appoint- 
iiic^nt either (o) for continuous service in tho 
\aval or Military Wing of t-he Uoyal Flying 
('orps, or (h) to tho jx^rnianent staff of tho 
l^’lybig School, or (c) to tho Royal Flying Corps 
lif^rve. The term of continuous st'rvieo 
iindor the conditions (a) and (6) was fixed at 
four years. Civilians w^ere to ptiss as a rule 
iliroct into tho Reserve with tho rank of 
ofliccars. Tiiis Reserve was divided into two 
classes, a Ji'irst Reserve and a Swond Ucfserve, 
in which tho obligations undertaken in time of 
fM^ace differed ; but both classes were rqiially 
liable to bo called upon for service in war. 

A new and important feature of the scheme 
w tho fact that now, for the first time, was 
lindertoken tho training of non-commissioned 
ofTicers and men as well as of officers. They 
were either to be transferred from other arms 
<»f the service, naval or military, or enlisted 
s|JoeJally for a period of four years. The Naval 
Flying School at Eastchurch, Isle of Sheppey, 
was to undertake more advanced and specialized 
training in observation, the transmission of 


intclligttnce and tho like, together with experi- 
mental work and developments peculiar to tho 
Navy ; while similar provision for .H(MH;ial 
training in the Military Wing was made at 
tho fl 3 ^ing t*stub1ishmentH of tho Ai'iiiy. 

OlTicers in the Iloyul Flying Corps wi»n' 
graded in four ranks - nniiiely, Comiiianiling 
Offiv’cr, carrj'iiig th«» temporary rank of lieu- 
tenant 'Colonol in tlie Army : Squadron (^)m« 
inander, with ninl^ of major ; Flight C’om- 
inaiidcr, crtiptain in the Army ; and Flying 
Oflicer, with subaltern’s rank; and tho diitiw 
of all ciirricHl special rates of pay, terms tis to 
pension, etc. 

The Commandant of the? Central Fl^u’ng 
School- which was the joint im>pcrty of tlu* 
Navy uiid the Army, but was administerod 
by tho War Office — might bo appointed from 
either Service, and os a mattcT of fact at 
the moinont when the War bn)ke out tho 
post was held by a naval oflicer, (Captain 
Oodfrety I’aino, R.N. It was estimated at the 
outset that tho total number of fljvrs roqiiircMl 
to bo passed through tho Central School in each 
year would bo 179, made up os follows : For the 
Savy, 40 ; for the Army, 91 (half tho number 
being officers and half non-commissioned 
oflieers) ; to make good failiUH^s and wastage, 
33 ; civilians, 15. 

As far os the Military Wing of tho new corps 
w’us concerned, attention for the time being was 
concentrated upon tlic effort to supply the 
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r*;<iuircinoiiis of the Expoclitionary Force. 'Fhe 
])uri) 08 es for which m'roplanes would be 
required iti land warfare? were oniinicraU‘d oh 
follows : (a) lloconiuiissanoe, (b) proveiition of 
enemy’s loconnaissance, (c) intercommunica- 
tion, (d) observation of artillery fire, (c) iiifiic- 
tion of damago on the enemy. For tho Expe- 
ditionary Force of (\ divisions and 1 Cavalry 
Division tho following establishments wore 
laid down : 

Headquarters. 

7 Aeroplaiio Squadrons, each providing 12 
aeroplanes. 


1 Airship and Kite Squadron, providing 2 
airships and 2 flights of kites. 

1 Lino of Communication Flying Corps 
Workshop. 

It was n^ekonod that tho minimum mimbei* 
of trained flyers should be two per aorophine, 
of whom one should be an oflicor, though in tho 
case of one-seated machines both should bo 
ofiicors. For purposes of calculation, however, 
ono officer and one non-commissioned officer 
wore allowed. On this basis the flyers required 
for the 7 squadrons were enumerated as 
follows ; Officers, 7 commanders and 84 
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« .t liprs ; non>commi8Bioned ofHceni, 7 sergoants 
. , iici 84 othorB. In addition, a RoBorvo calculated 
nil a bosiB of 100 per cent, for 6 months* wastage 
nxuctly doubled tho numbers, making a total 
of 182 officers and 182 non-cominissinned 
nllicers, besides a considerable force of air 
iiuH'hanicB” ranking lower. Sheds for tho 
iieroplancB wero also to be provided for use in 
t)ie field. The whole of this computation was 
tH'garded os a imr establishment, to be com- 
pU^tecl as rapidly as possible. The Memorandum 
ivcogiii/ed tho great advantage of tho airship 
in being able not only to transmit wirc4(?s8 
iiii\ssagc8, but to receive them also, and to 
transmit thorn to greater distances than tho 
:u;roplano, but declared that for tho purposes 
fif the Expeditionary Force *‘atiy immediate 
rxtcaision of the existing equipment of airships 
is unnecessary.** In conch ision it insisted upon 
the importanco of cross-country flights as an 
cKsential part of the training of military airmen, 
mill announced certain steps that were to be 
taken to make provision for these through 
rooperation with private enterprise, to the 
fiicouragement of which, os also of meteoro- 
logical investigation, attention was being 
devoted. 

The Military Wing came into existence on 
May 13, 1912, on which dato tho Air Battalion 
and its Reserve were absorbed into it. 

This great scheme was hailed with welcome^ in 


TAc Times f whoso Aeronautical Correspondent 
declared : 

It is hardly too much to any that now, for the firMt 
time, the (JSovernmeiit hIiow that they take flying 
serionsly and that they fnlitinl that I ho UritiMh Navy 
and Army nhall lio oquippiMl, at tlio oarliont |NMsible 
moment, with a Miifliciifiiey of tho hiiinaii ami niofjianioal 
ioNtrumontH of aerial w’arfare to bring thiMii tip to, and, 
it ia hoped, to Hurposs, tho Htaiidnrfl in this ronpoot 
already aimed at by other Great L*uwon3. 

I 

The sentences already quoted from Sir John 
French's dispatches throw int o almost startling 
relief tho progn^ss our youngest military corps 
hod made towards the attainment of this^idea) 
witliin a period of less thtui two years and a half. 

Tho Royal Flying Corps showed from the very 
first, in its vigorous capacity for growth, ctm^ 
vincing jiroof of a liealthy constitution. Not only 
did its iiumhcrs and its filiint incrcmsi^ witii 
rapidity, hut tlie organization itself developed 
bc^yond tlH» original limits of tlio scheme. It 
liad existed little more than a year when it wius 
found necessary to establish at the War Oflico 
a st^parato Depart iiicnt to administer tho 
Military Wing of the Air. Service. The new 
post of Director-General of Military Aeronautics 
WHS irreated, and Brigadier-General David (now 
Major- General Sir David) Henderson, D.S.O., 
w*u« sc^lecsled as its first occupant. Ho was 
himself a certificated airman and an olliiior of 
the Royal Flying (%)rps Hc^si'rvo. Further 
considerable chttngi*s ciuno to puss before long. 
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On January 1, 1014, tlio Army airships were 
turned over to the Navy. It hod been found 
advisablo for voriouH reanoris to iiiakcv a clear 
line of division between the lighter-thun-air 
machines and the heavior-thon-air machineH, 
and to administer them separately. The whole 
of the former were allotted to the Naval Wing, 
although such airships as w'cre suitable for 
puri)oscs of land warfare were to be held at the 
disposal of the Army when required ; W'hilo thca 
Army was to devote its whole effort henceforth 
to the heavier-than-air service. Some of the 
oilicf^rs of the Military -Wing passed over with 
the -airships into the Naval Wing. 

This (rhange was followed a few months later 
by a development of the Naval Wing itself in the 
direction of gi'eater independence from the Army 
and closer incorporation in the structure of tlie 
Navy. It did not cease to be the “ Naval Wing ’* 
of the Iloyal Flyuig Corps, but at the same time 
it acquired the new and more distinctive title of 
“ The Iloyal Naval Air Service,*’ and became 
in efh^t a now branch of the Royal Navy, in 
some ros])ect8 analogous to the Royal Marines, 
although with regulations to suit its own 
|)eculiar requirements. Officers and men belong- 
ing to it wore to be promoted independently of 


their rank in the Navy ; and, on the other hand, 
civilians Tnight enter as officers, on ongagernenis 
wiiich would enable them if they proved suitable 
to make a career in the Royal Naval Air 
Service, while holding a position of entin^ 
equality with officers of the Navy and Marim^s 
who were of the mvine grade and seniority. 
Civilians who so entered were to go to sea for a 
dehnito period in each year, in order that they 
might learn to identify themselves closely with 
the Navy and might acquire its traditions. 
They were to be required on entering to sign an 
engagement to serve four years, with four years 
more in the Royal Naval Air Reserve. 

Theiadministration of the Royal Naval Air 
Service rested with the Admiralty, and con- 
sisted of : 

The Air Department, Admiralty. 

The Central Air Office at Sheemess. 

The Royal Naval Flying School at East- 
church. 

The Royal Naval Air Stations. 

All types of aircraft that might from time to 
time be employed for naval purposes. 

A portion of the staff of the Central Flying 
School was drawn from the Naval Wing. 

Officers in the Royal Naval Air Service were 
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graded in the following ranks. The words 
within brackets indicate the relative rank in the 
regular naval service : 

Wing Captain (Captain, R.N.) ; Wing Com- 
mander (Commander, R.N.); Squadron C Com- 
mander, when in command (Lioutenant-Com- 
1 1 lander, R.N. ) ; Squadron Commander, when not 
in command. Flight Commander, and Flight 
Lieutenant (Lieutenant, R.N., of various degrees 
of stmiority) ; Flight Sub-Lieutenant (Sub-Lieu- 
tonant, R.N.) ; AVarrant Officer, Ist and 2nd 
Grades. 

All promotions were by selection. 

As to the men of the Royal Naval Air 
Service, all classes of ratings on the active list 
of tlie Navy were eligible for selection to serve ; 
and it was expressly laid down that the service 
embraced employment in connexion with any 
type of aircraft, in any part of the world, either 
ashore or afloat. 

The Air Department at the Admiralty was 
placed under a Director, and at the outbreak 
of the War this post was filled by Oi[)taiti 
Murray F. Sueter, R.N., the recently appointed 
(and first) Director of the Air Departiiient. The 
Central Air Office was at Sheernoss, under ( ho 
Inspecting Captain of Aircraft. Under him also 
were the (/omrnandirig Officer of the Naval 
Airship Section, the Commander of the Naval 
Flying School at Kastchurch — ^who when the 
war broke out was the brilliant airman. Wing 


Commander Charles R. Samson— and tin 
Commanding OflicerH of the Naval Air Stations 
round the coasc. The Commandant • of the 
Central Flying School, as vre have seen, was 
placed under the Director of Military Aero- 
nautics at the War Office, but was himself a 
naval officer. 

Naval Air Stations existed at various places 
round the coast, and the number was being 
stemlily increased. Ry the snmmcr of 19U 
there weri' seven, at the following places ; 
Isle of Grain, Calshot, Felixstowe, Yarmouth, 
Kingsnorth (on the Medway, a few miles below 
Cliatham), Fort George (Inverness-shire), and 
Dundee. Of these, Kingsnorth was an airship 
station, like the Famboroiigh station inland, 
which it was to supersc^de os headquarters of 
the Airship Section ns soon as completed ; 
f-ho rest were seaplane stations. The iru»n at 
the seaplane stations occupied the old Coost- 
giuml buildings and took over the Coastguard 
duties. 

The term “ scmplaiie ’* wiuh adopted by the 
Admiralty in 1913 to denote the naval hydro- 
plane, or hydro -aeroplane, an aeroplane which, 
in the place of wheels for alighting on the 
.ground, hiul floats, various in design, for 
supporting it upon the wat«r. Gn^at [irogrt^ss 
had hvon mode in this country both in the 
invention and in the fjrovision of such machines, 
which could rise from, and alight, travel, or 
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rest upon, Aurfaco of the; «oa. ovon when 
not on ti roly calm. When the airnhipR were 
handed over to the Navy at the lx;ginning of 
1914, and the tuToplancs were allotted to the 
Army, thin Hpf;cinlized form of aircraft was 
retained by the* Admiralty as a distinctly naval 
instrument, it was tried with success at the 
Naval Manoinvres of 1913, when the cruiser 
Kerines (wliicli was sunk on Oct. 31, 1914, by a 
Oorman subinariiif;) was fitted with a launching 
platform and accommodation for several sea- 
planes on board, in order that thest; might be 
submitted to an exhaustive test. A large num- 
ber of flights w(*re iniide, and as a result of the 
f^xporience so gained it w'us decided to provide 
for tlko Navy a s}weial vessel as a seaplane- 
eiurying ship. At tlio same time advances 
were made in the designing of the seaplancn) 
theinsclvoB, and, although many coinix;ting 
makes hud been adopted experimentally in the 
service, the development of certain standard 
types for war purposes progressed rapidly. In 
the great licet assembled for inspection by the' 
King at Spithead about a fortnight before war 
was declared an imposing array of aircraft 
formed the most novel filature, and in the 


Solent, off Clilkicker Point, two dozen soapiunr^'. 
rode at moorings alongside tho ships. They 
hod arrived and taken up their stations through 
tho air, and they manoeuvred betw'een or over 
the great lines of battleships and criiiw^rs, 
sometimes on the surface of the water, some^ 
times on tho wing aloft, like so many gigantic 
seabirds. One, a Short machine, with a 14- 
cylinder Gnome engine of 160 horse-power and 
a speed of about 78 miles per hour, had a total 
weight — with pilot and passenger, wirclc^ss 
equipment, and fuel and oil for live hours on 
board — of over 3,000 lb. Another, a Sopwith 
machine of 200 horse-power, carried and could 
firo a 1^ -pounder gun. 

It is impossible to give statistics or anything 
like full particulars of our equipment in tiircruft, 
anti-aircraft guns, and kindred matters ; tor 
dt^iails of this kind were, in this country us 
elsewhere in Europe, sc^dulously conceaU*d ; 
but some facts had been made public in Minis- 
terial B{>eeches or official publications. The 
number of airships in our possession was known, 
and w'os very few. In this dr^partment wo hud 
allowed ourselves to bo for outstripped, esj^e- 
eially, of course, by Germany. Wo pcxssessed 
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norm at .all of the larger “battle” cla«s, to 
which the Zoppolins belonged; but a contriu‘t 
)iud bwn made with ]\lessi*s. Vit’kers for a largi> 
rigid airship, to be built in Kiiglaiid on tlie same 
general lines and of the same description as 
the ialnst type of Zeppelin, and witli about 
the same disphmeiiient. With aiwlups of tlie 
second class, for mine-laying and acouting, 
more progri'ss had be<*n made An Astra-'rorres 
ship, the most striking peculiarity of which was 
tlic^ shape of her envelope, w'hich hioked like 
1 hrcv sausages tied in a biJtic?li, giving a cress- 
sc'ctjon likt? the ace of chibs, had been d(*IivercHl 
early in 1914 by the Aatra Company <»f Paris. 
She had a displacement of seven tons, was fitted 
with two 200 h.p. (yhenu engines, and had at- 
tained the n^markable speed for a vesm?l of this 
class of 51*1 mik*s per hour. A Parseval airship 
f»f 8*5 tons -ainee increased to 10 tons- -was 
delivered from (lennany in the suinmcT of 
1913. 8ho had two 180 h.p. engines and a 
’^pcfod of 42 miles an hour. Both these were of 
the non-rigid type. A second Astra-'rorres, 
with a displacement of 12 tons, was imder 
construction for us in France. Messrs. Vickers 
hail contrac^ted to supply throe non-rigid ships, 
and Messrs. Armstrong, who had recently 
added a department for the building of airshifis 
to their extensive business, had imdertakcn to 
supply three 15-ton shifw of a new Italian 


semi-rigid d(.*sign, known as flic F(»rliiniiii. The 
aii*ships takiMi over from the Army were small, 
and iisi.‘fiil rather for training and experinsMital 
work than for purposes of war. 'riu‘y con- 
.sisted of the Ktii of 3*5 tons, the Ik-lta of 5*3 
tons, the (huniiui of .3*4 tons, and the Beta of 
1*2 tons, besides the airship built by Mr. 
Willows, No. 2, wjiieh had been renovated and 
brought, up to dati* for use in training. 

Airships re<|uire sheds. Of thesi' Oennany 
had a largt* supply, whieli she was rapidly 
inereasing. OnMit Britain, on the otlier hand, 
was only bc'ginning to provide them. 'Fhe 
biggest we poKSivsHc^d wen? the two fixed sheds 
at Farnborough, built in 1909 and 1911, each 
300 feet in length. In jdiwe of these, which 
wei*e ultiinalcly to he removed, t he Admiralty 
wore construct ing at the nc\t' Kingsnorth 
airship station two 8he<ls 000 feet long and 
80 feet- high, hut of ditfenait brewiths — 
1 20 feet and I HO fimt. 'riie largtT of t hesi? was 
of Oerman make, but was being er(H!tcd by 
Messrs. Vickers, w’ho wore putting up a similar 
shed at their own works on Walney Island, 
near Barrow, where they were about to build 
the rigid airship for wdiicli they held the con- 
trol*!. These two German-made sheds would 
hold four 10-ton ships eiwh, or two rigids. 
It was in contemplation also to orect another 
shc^l in Norfolk. The small canvas portable 
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sIuhI lit Karnh<in»iigh and tho shed at Wonn- 
wo(.Ki Scrubs - only 300 foci long and di^tituto 
of cHfiiipiiiont — wcn^ tho only other 'things of 
t he kind wo had t o show. 

Of sfMipliitK's (ho Xavy possessed in March, 
J014, li total of 02, hut this species of craft was 
undergoing ra|)i<l d<*velopinent in both iiuiubers 
and power. They had already reached a st<ig4* 


at which thoy could drop formidable explosivoK 
upon hostile vessels, and could signal 120 miles 
effectually by wireless telegraphy, and the\ 
had even ri'ceived wireless messages w'hile in 
the air. At tho same date there were iSa 
onicers and 500 men in the Naval Air Servi(*e. 
w'ith a rapid prospective increase i f nuinbei^H 
in view. During the year 1913 the Naval 
Wing had ac;complished flights of 131,000 miles, 
in (ill weathers and mainly across country. 

The Military Wing had been undergoing 
similar development, and hod made great 
progress in the matter of the aeroplanes to 
which its efforts were now restricted. In the 
original scheme, it will bo remem bertnl, when 
the Royal Flying Corjis was in^tahlishcd in 
1912, the provision of eight stpiadrons w»is 
aimed at, of which st‘ven w'cre to be aeroplane 
squadrons^and one an airship squatlron. dlie 
latter was retained upon tho establisiniamt as 
an additional sqmidron of aeroplanes when tlii' 
airships were handed over to the Navy, but hy 
the summer of 1914 it had not been iwtually 
formed. Faeh squadron was to be prepared at 
any given moment with 12 machines instantly 
ready for active service in war. These were 
organiKed in three “ flights ** of four lua'oplanes 
apiece, much us a battery of artillery is divided 
into scM'tions. But. exporienee showed that for 
every machine required to be always ready for 
instant service it w’as necessary to have two 
tntu'hiiics in hand ; consequently tho eight 
squadrons necessitated a stock of, in round 
niimhcrs, 200 mn<*hines. In addition, 50 more 
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LANDING AN AEROPLANE IN FRANCE FROM A BRITISH TRANSPORT. 


wtTo wanted for the Central Flying School, 
hcHides H large provision of spare parts, and, 
of course, a proper equipment of ac^eossories 
for iH^poirs, etc. This made the estahlishinont 
of aeroplanes for full e(|uipinont of the Kxpe- 
ditioiiary Force and the Central School 250 in 
ally wiien the whole eight squadrons should be* 
eoiriplete. Towards this total, according to 
(.'olonel Seely’s statement in the Houst? of 
I’onimons in February, 1914, the Army at that 
date possessed 161 machines, having struck off 
•32 from, and added 100 new ones to, the total 
of 113 that existed at the end of the previous 
July. Jilo doubt this number hod been in- 
(rreased before the beginning of the war. The 
uiachines were of various types, but that moat 
iipproved and comprising the majority in use 
H-as a product of the Royal Aircraft Factory, 
evolved after careful scientific and practical 
•‘\|)eriinent in this country. It is known jih 
the and exists in a variety of some- 

vhat differing designs. In the field aero- 
planes are attended by motor-cars conveying 


the eqiiqnnciit for^ supply and rc|»Airs upon 
which iheir continued otTiciciicy de[)cnds. 

Tlic excellence of t in* “ H.K.” niiufhiiie prohti 
bly cont ributed its shares towards securing tliat 
individual ascendancy” ovit the. aircraft- ot 
the enemy to which Sir .lolin Frerarh has borne 
such euipliutic testimony. It is stated on c*oiu- 
jx^tent aiitlKaity to have provecl its superiority 
in two qualities of priiiar importance, iiamt'ly. 
speed and climbing power. 1’he sc'cond is 
hardly, if at all, less valuable than the first ; for 
to be able to outclimb your enemy is pract ically 
to escaj^c him. By getting above him you 
iwquire command of all methods of attack, 
(.’limbing power is, inrleed, to aircraft Tinich the 
same as the possession of the weather gauge to 
line-of -battle ships in th(> old days of sailing 
navies. If the position of greater altitude dcK*s 
not in itself secure safety, so that escape by 
flight aft er all becomes necessary, you still have 
the advantage, inasmuch as by diving at the 
start you can s(H.'ure an enormous initial speed 
of flight. The carbine, the revolver, bombs and 
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iiuiliiple (larts- — the clrcmlcd stool Jlevhen aro (lorinan “ Taubo,** and niiioh tpiiokrr in ri'- 

aniong tho wtMiiinns at the disposal of the air- s()onse to its ountrols. 

man holding tho iipfior position ; moreover, In; Ita advantages were at once turned to full 

can head his adversary oil by diving into his account by our brilliant and accoiiiplished 
line of flight. 'J'he British “ B.K.’* ]n(u;hino is airmen, aa soon os opportunity was given them 

also dochux'd to bo luiiulior in steering than tho in oi'tiial warfare. 
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F RW problems could Imvo seemed at 
first siglit more eiitindy separate than 
the rivalry between (.Jermany and 
Great Britain luid the feud between 
Austria-Hungary and the Slav populations 
within and without her Isirders. 'riiey were 
localized in ditTeriTit regions and apiieaivd t^ 
involve (jiiit*? dist-iiiet inten^sts. But history 
shows that when problems of this kind reac^h a 
certain stat<* of tension they exercise a fatal 
attraction upon each other ; and these two 
(piestions were, as a matter of fact, much leas 
<listinct than might have )>een siipposctd. 
Amidst very difFcring ein!iimstaiicos the same 
powerful idea was at work -the cauw? of 
tiermanism. In Germany, the heart of the 
race, it displayed itself as a deliberate bid for 
v'orld •dominion, prompted Ijy the new gospel 
of |>owor. In Austria-Hungary it took the 
form of an attempted ('hastisehient of the 
Slav- -the hwt stagif^ of a long warfan? which 
had begun wlien Austria was a medieval duchy. 
Whether this policy was primarily inspired by 
Oennan or by Hungarian feeling, the main- 
tenance of Austria-Hungary's position in South- 
eastern Europe was rccognizcHl at Berlin as a 
(merman interest. It is this which unites the 
two cases, and explains w'hy the murfler of the 
Vol. IT.— Part 19. 


Austrian TTeir-Prt^siimptive in a Bosnian town, 
followed l»y tlie Austro-Hungarian iihiiiiatum 
to Serbia, laid a train of oonseqiienc^e which aas 
to f)e felt ill every t-ovvn and village of the 
L'nittnl Kingdom. 

Austria came Jiito existence in tlw* Middle 
Ages as a southern outpost of tlsj 'reutoii 
against the Slaw As she ahsorlied lavgi^ Slav 
populations in her nwii realm, this side of her 
pfJiey faded into the htu.'kground, fnan which 
it only emerged again with distinctiu*ss in the 
twentieth century. She soon oceu])i<>d hersi'lf 
with other tasks and largiT aiiihitioris. Rudolf 
of Habsbiirg brought her, in the thii-tiM.Mith 
century, the imperial title and Uk^ grandiose 
hut unsubstantial dignities of the Holy Rutiian 
.Kinpiro. 'riicy gavt* her the right to supriMuocy 
ill i.ennaiiy, and the astuteness of her rulers 
gave her the power to make it effective. The 
extraordinary Flabshiirg talent for match - 
making enabled her patiently to lay held by 
held, not only in Gorniany, but in the Nether- 
lands, in Spain, and in Italy, and gave rise to 
the saying that while other nations made* wars. 
Austria had only to inakt.* marriages. She long 
dominated Germany ; and for a inoiiient, on 
the accession of Charles V., the greatest Habs- 
burg in history, she seemed likely to doiiiinatc^ 
197 
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THE KAISBK AND THB AUSTRIAN EMPBKOR. 


tho world. Hut ii division of the empire too 

vast, and miaeollaneous for a sinjjle ruler — 
inevitably followed ; and in the seventeenth 
century the ravages of the 'Fliirty Years’ War, 
with the rise? of hVniiet* as a great military 
uionarehy, begun to undf?rinine Austria's 
jiii|HTial po.sition in (iermany. 'Fhc aggrandise- 
ment of I'russia under Frederick the (iroat still 
more dc^cidedly (*hallenged her claim to tla^ 
luaitrol of (jerman interests. In 18t)t>, while 
the \apol<H)ni(* wars were breaking up the ina|) 
of Kurope, Francis II. of Austria ivcogni/.ed in 
thofiry what was alriMcly In'roming a fact, and 
look the title of hewditary Fmperor of Austria, 
in eN'chaiige for that of Holy Homan Empemr, 
which luwl descended from Charltanagne. 
Austria's nnil position w'as liefinod. She hail 
Hurreiidereil her patent of tiernian sovereignty. 
Her power was now di'finitely localised in the 
Ifabsliurg dominions and settled there on the 
d>iiastie basis of allegiance to the Habsbiu*g 
House. She was still, as she is.sued from the 
struggle against Xapolcon. territorially a most 
imposing State ; for, though she had sur- 
pf'ndewd the Netherlands and the last Habsburg 
domains upon the Rhine, she had acNpiired, in 
addition t<» Jier broad dominions in central 
F.uro|K», the Illyrian and Dahnatiaii coastlands, 
and a great bloi^k of territory in Northern Italy 
which formeil tla* kingflom of Lonibardy- 
Venetia, On the strength of this she still 


dominated Gorman- politics as long as the 
old system of disiinit^ed German States 
survived. 

Tile chief political ideas of the nineteenth 
century wen^ liberty and nationality, and eac*h 
presented Austria with a crucial problem to 
solve. For a generation after the battle of 
Waterloo she was governed on Mettcmich’s 
jirinciple of iron resistance to change. No doubt 
it was for this reason that when the fateful 

March Days ” of 1848 shook the llaKshiirg 
"throne to its foundations, and Austria wa.s con- 
fronted at once with revolt in Italy and revolu- 
tion in Vienna, in Hungary and in Croatia, she 
failed disastrously to deal with the constitu- 
tional problem, and showed her recognition 
of nationalities mainly by using one rac*e 
against another. She turned her compositt^ 
army against Italy, the Germans against the 
Czechs, the Croats against the Magyars, called 
in a Kiissian army to complete tlio work, 
und then lapsinl into ten years of repression 
even more sordid than the era of Metternicli. 
Her best excuse i.s that the cai^ of liberty 
was bound up with nationalist claims wdiich 
threatened the unity of the empires but for 
ner ruthless victory a price had U> he paid. It 
was paid in part \vhen France and Piedmont 
took up arms for Northern Italy in 1859 and 
Austria found herself powerless to prevent its 
liberation after the battle of Solferino bocatisc 
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reactionary government had lett her without 
any means to go on with the Htriiggle. T\io 
rest of tho penalty woh exacted in 18(3(i» when 
Prussia compelled Austria to decide by uni is 
the question which State was to control the 
future of Germany. The minor German king- 
doiua took Austria’s side, but the swift advance ' 
of the Prussian armies upset all cahuilat icin'*, 
and after six weeks’ war Austria was dcM*isivc*Iv 
lieaten and Bismarck hod settled once for all 
tliat German unity would be established undc>:* 
Prussian leadership. More than this, Austrii 
M'os by tho battle of Sadowa definitely cirivtai 
outside Germany. What 1800 hiul for(^shadow«*d, 
1800 realized. Her sole link with Germany 
noW was the German population inside her 
borders, and that wits only one c^canent in hi*r 
strangely miscellaneous canpire. Jier ambitioiw 
(‘ould only lie eastwards. Her whole! future 
depended on her adopting a wise internal policy 
which would satisfy the claims of her mixed 
])opulations, and brtaithe into them the sense 
of common int.c^ro8ts and a common d(*stiny. 
Perhaps tills demanded superhuman .statesman- 
ship ; it proved, in any ease, far beyond the 
.sagacity of tfie Rmperor Frances iloseph and 
his advisors. 

The great qiic'stion for Austria when she sc‘t 
her house in order in 1867 was how to deal w’ith 
Hungary. Hungary, like every other part of 
the empire, had racial problems of her own, 
but she had been effectively dominated for 
centuries by her original conquerors, the 
Magyars, a high-spirited aristocracy alien in 
race both to the Germans and the Slavs, fillcMl 
with a strong sense of their past glories aiirl 
(H)nstitutional privileges, and firmly believing 
in their mission to govern loss distinguished 
peoples. They roused much sympathy in 
Western Europe by their brilliant defence of 
political liberty in 1848, when they wore only 
(Tushed after Austria had mobilized the n-tst 
of her empire against them and called in 
Russian aid. At tho height of the crisis tho 
Emperor Ferdinand had sanctioned laws 
which made Hungary almost an indei>end<Mit 
State, and though, these were afterwards with- 
drawn tho Hungarians clung to the ideal they 
embodied and refused to recognize any arrange- 
rnenta for merging thorn in the rest of the empire. 

Hungary’s attitude had been a serious weak- 
ness to Austria in the war of 1866, and directly 
this was over it was clear that a settlement must 
be arrived at. The most hopeful arrangement 
would have been one giving to the Czechs 
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of Bohemia and tho Sliws in the southern 
part of tho cnn)>ire approximately equal 
privilcgi^s with those of the Gormans and the 
Magyars, and Bt'lcsredi, the .\ustrian Pn*mier, 
WHS in favour of a foderalising plan which 
would have done this. But Francis ilosoph, 
on the morrow of the war with Prussia, 
ehcri.shod the idea of revengi?, and his new 
Foreign Minister, Beust, a Saxon, and a 
jealous enemy of Bismart;k, was- willing to 
give Hungary lier independence if he could 
thereby got a solidarity of ft*elirig in easc^ of 
war. The settlAuMit of 1867 mflected their 
stale of mind ; it shower I every sign of being 
made in an emergency. Instead of dealing 
comprchensivoly with all tlu» raeos in the 
empire, it was a purely diiiil arrangement 
hetwoi'n Austria and Hungary, after a nego- 
tiation ill which Hungary held the stronger 
c?rtrd.s. The two (M)iintrie.s eame out of it 
apparently equal partners, and “ Austria- 
Hungary,” or the “Dual Monarcdiy,” became 
re(!ognized iimiies for what had before been 
only known as “Austria.” The first link 
lietwcon them wa.s the person of the Monarch - 
“ Rmperor ” in Austria and “ .Apo.stolic King ” 
in Hungary. ’J'ho second was their common 
share in thn^e joint flepartinents of State — 
Foreign Affairs, Wnr, and Finance. These 
depiu*liinent8 w(‘n^ not directly responsible 
either to the Austrian or the Hungarian 
Parliaments, but to two Delegations of .sixty 
members, chosen from each, and meeting in 
alternate years at Vienna und Budapest to 
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discuss joint affairs and estimates. A Custoina 
Alliance, reiiewablo every ten yours, settled 
the commovciiil relations of Austria and 
Hungary. This was a matter for diifM?t arran«o- 
inent botwoen ttio Ministries and Parliaments of 
the two countries, and in case it lapseil H ungiiry 
retained the right of regulating her own economic 
interests as she pleased. Such, in outline, Mas 
the famous ** Compromise ” or Auagleich^ w’liu^h 
governed the internal relations of Austria- 
Hungary up to 1914. 

It Mas just the sort of arrangement M'liich 
looks very fair on paper and demands an 
iininense amount of mutual roasonablenoss 
in practice. This might be hoped for from 
Francis .joseph, u'ho hatl Ijoen trained in 
the school of adversity, and had a strong 
maisc of liis duties as a ruler. It might be 
hoped for and was lt>yally given by the politi- 
cal learlers who first guided Hungary after 
the settlement, statesmen of real distinction 
like De4k and AndrAssy, who took a broad 
and far-sighted view of the settlement they 
had made. Still, the Hungarians had ex- 
posed themstdvos to temptations to whicli 
sooner or later they were bound to yield. 
They had created a position which overbalanced 
that of their partners in the Monarchy. Austria 
M*as not a thorr3Ughly constitutionalized State 
like Hungary : her Constitution.had been issued 
for her at the Kinperor's pleasure, whereas that 


of Hiiiigiiry hull Imh^ii an equal contract between 
th*f Magyar nation and the Crown. Xor did 
the charaoh'r of the Austrian-Oermans in the 
least rc.spmhle that of the Hungarians. The 
IfiingMi'iiitis Mere born le'a,tlcrs, orators, and 
politicians, and liad been trained for centuries 
in the art of governinont. The Austrian- 
(iermims M'en^ easy-going, fdeasurc-loving 
pi'ople. aeeustomed to having their goverri- 
iiient ilone for them. They could not c^ven 
oppose to Hungary the eompact racial stnmgth 
which slii‘ poasessed. 'Jhe Magyars of Hungary 
HtH;iii*od this by tbc‘ simple expedient of practi- 
cally shutting nut the other nationalities 
from the franchise, but in the Austrian lands 
the .mi|>remacy of tJie (jlennan eli^mcnt M'hs 
cliullcaigiNl by the Slavs, mIio M’ore actually 
mon^ numerous, and in Hobemia, at least, 
had a sense of national patriotism and historic 
unity like that of tlu? Magyai’s. After 1871, 
when Cermun victories in Franco aiul tho 
foundation of the Gcrinuii lOmpiro robbed 
Austria-Hungary of any lingering desire she 
may have had for revenge or interference in 
Oennan affairs, the Emp(*ror Francis Joseph 
sought for a fiwv months deliberately to promote 
the infiiience of tho Austrian Slavs at tho ex- 
pense of the Austrian Germans. Jlis efforts 
wore chocked by the combined opposition of 
Bismanh, Heiist, and Andrassy, and, until 
1879, Austrian -German infiuence in Austria 
was unchallenged. But from 1879 onwards 
Francis Josi^pli reverted to his plan of promoting 
Slav development, and the Austriaii-Gcrmans 
became even less tho equals of the Magyars 
than they had been before. 

The real countercheck to Hungarian self- 
assertion, in j>oint of fact, has always been, not 
Austria, but the Crown. It m'os only the im- 
mense influence of tho Sovereign M’hich kept his 
ill-assorted empire togcither, saved apparently 
impossible situations, and, it must be added, 
sometimes took liberties which would have bcxni 
the death-blow of any parliament. This suc- 
cc$8S must not be ascribed to any extraordinary 
wisdom on the part of Francis Joseph, amiable 
and devoted os his private character wa.s. 
His public policy on occasions has bc^n rather 
aptly compared to that of “ a landlord who 
ignores the potty tyranny exercised by his 
estate -agent and dismisses the agent only 
when revenue falls off or disturbance^} occur.*' 
But he knew how to moke a constant and tactful 
use of that remcu'kable blend of personal 
authority and dynastic prestige which the 
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Ifabsburgs have possessed beyond any other 
rulers. They gained it, no doubt, because they 
wore the one institution in whicirall the races 
of the empire shared, and because they had 
lioen in a real sense the makers of their realm, 
'rhey were the more popular since they had 
aggrandized it not so much by w'orfarc, like 
I ho Hohcnzollcrns, as by statecraft of a ])orsonal 
kind. Kven the heavy-handed policy of ih<‘ir 
severer moments had not quite robbed them of 
pof)iilarity. cuid it had certainly paved the u'uy 
for their imcheckod power. In few times or 
countries has State action been mom rut.hlessly 
applied than it was by Ferdinand II. in eii- 
l'orc:ing the Catholic Coimtcr-Kcformation on 
unwilling subjects, by Joseph If. in laying 
out his biK^kward dominions on rc‘ady-mado 
fihilosophic principles, or by Mctterriieh and 
iiach in stifling the soul of a peoftlo tiiroiigh 
ofTicial tyranny. The* accumulated result of 
this was an immense fund of personal 
authority for the Habsburgs. Francis tioseph 
dn«w fnsely on it, and as he and his peoples fared 
together through the occasional triumphs and 
the more fmf|uont disasters, public and private, 
which marked his reign, the feeling givw that, 
whatever the shortcomings of Austria-Hiuigary 
might l3e, a really paternal relation had 
established between the Monandi ami his 
subjects. 

Unfortunately, this did not prevent mucii 
dangei'ous friction from arising with Hungary 
when the patriotic generation of 1867 liaii 
passed away. The most ‘ serious inteniid 
crisis wliich the Dual Monarchy went through 
was that which, from 1902-1006, thn^ateniHi 
the unity of the Monarchy in its most vital 
point — the Army — and almost paraly.M*d tin? 
working of the whole constitutional macdiiiie. 
The affair showed how inflaiuiiia))lc was 
“ Magyar Chauvinism,” and how little the 
Ifungoi'ian extremists cared for the common 
interests of the Monarchy when they had 
lioconie excited over their own point • of 
view. A quarrel arose because Hills liad Ixm'u 
r)reKcnt(xl to the Austrian and Hungarian 
^arlialnonts for an increasi^ in the niunlx^rs of 
the army, and the (lovcmmont hod been ill- 
jiidgod enough to retain several thousand 
supernumerary recruits with the colours, 
fHmtling the adoption of the Hill8. This was 
c^nough for the Hungarian nationalists, who at 
6nce came out with the demand that tlie 
Magyar language should bo used in eommaiids 
to Hungarian regiments, or elsM? that the Hills 
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should bo withdrawn. The Crow'n w'as obliged 
to withdraw the Bills, though the Austrian 
Ii(5if;hsrat had olmady passed those aiTecting 
Austria, and regarded them as a patriotic 
mensiirc. Hut the conflict u'os far from 
(^aiming down. Ministry siiccoedcHl Ministry 
in Hungary, govcTtiiiient w'as almost brought 
to a standstill, mid the controversy went on 
raging us to how the extremist demands could 
N) nxuimulcxl witli the Sovereign’s pmrogatives 
as ” supnane war-lord ” and his unitary diriM*- 
tic.n of the army. It was only ended by 
file Crown’s threa timing Hungary w'itli universal 
suffrage, w'heriMipoii the Magyars grcr.v so 
alariiied at the ]>rospect of losing a political 
ascendancy that depended on their narrow 
franchise that they wero willing to compromise*. 
Hut the dispute had strained to the last pointi 
of U'lision both Uoyal inflneiice and Hungarian 
policy, and it hod ploci^d a dolibernto slight on 
Austria by oliliging her to mpeal, at Hungary’s 
dictation, Hills wliich she had already passt^d. 

It was by crisc.'s of this kind that the relations 
•f the Austriuii-Germans and tho Magyars 
were embittered, and if thercs had bct*ri no 
counteracting influence it is not very likely 
that the framework of tho Dual Monarchy 
would have survived up to 1914 without a 
change. But a common enemy is an excellent 
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political bond ; and Ihe Aiistrian-Gcrnians and 
the Magyars were both so apprehensive of the 
Slavs that they recognized an advantage in 
keeping together. Finally» the development 
of Slav States like Serbia and Bulgaria beyond 
the frontier, and the in tense' racial feeling among 
the Slav populations within it, tsstablished that 
real coininiinity of policy between Gormans and 
Magyars which was one of the chief causes of 
the war. 

The whole question of the races in the empire 
which is at once the “ Austrian ** question and 
the question of 1914, con only bo appreciated 
if wo realize how they ore distributed and what 
is their relative weight. 

'JViking the Austrian territories first, wc find 
that according to the census of 1910 they con- 
tained approximately nine million Germans, 
nearly six million Czechs and Slovaks, four 
million Polos, three million Kuthenes, a iniilion 
Slovenes, 700,000 Serbs and Croats, 700,000 
Italians, and 200,000 Iluinanians. It will bo 
seen that tho Gormans thus numbered only 
about a third of a population which was 
mainly Slav. The Slav peoples fall, roughly 
speaking, into three groups. I'irst come the 
“ Northern Slavs,” as they may bo called, 
the (V.echs, or Slavs of Bohemia, and the 
Slovaks in Moravia, the contiguous province. 


They wore isolated from the ” Southern Slavs** 
by the two German -speaking provincea of 
Upper and Lower Austria. Bohemia, tlie 
centre of this group* was a province with a 
distinct national consciousness and a long 
history, in which the Hussite struggles and the 
Tliirty Years’ War had left an ineffaceable 
stamp on the people. The ancient Bohemian 
kingdom dated from tho eleventh century, and 
had passed to tho Habsburgs in the sixteenth. 
Ferdinand 11. in the seventoonth century and 
Joseph II. in the eighteenth had eaoh con- 
tributed to extinguish it, Ferdinand by sup- 
pressing its free constitution, and Joseph by 
refusing to be crowned as King of Bohemia in 
its capital, Prague. None the loss, the Bohe- 
mians had never roally lost their sonso of 
independent existence, and os the smaller 
nationalities revived in Europe during 'the 
ninotoenth century under tho stimulus of the 
nationalist movement, the Czech racte and 
Czr^th language increased until nearly three- 
quarters of these provinces could bo n*ckunod 
Slavonic. Their commercial iinportanec* -Bo- 
hemia stood first among tho Austrian province's 
us n'gards industry, and hod bocotue a great 
nianufactiiring centre — ^made it impossible for 
them to bo ignored ; and their lively intelligcmcu* 
was sure to iimke the most of political oppor- 
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iunitieB. In the education of the people they 
hod advanced beyond any other Austrian 
province. 

The next great Slav group after the Czechs 
and Slovaks was to be found in Austrian 
Poland, which formed the province of Galicia. 
Galicia, the north-eastern comer of the empire, 
was the largest of the Austrian lands. It was 
dominated, politically speaking, by the Polos, 
though relatively they were not much more 
numerous than the Ruthenes. Between these 
two Slav peoples the relation was that of 
master and subject. The Poles, like their 
fellow-countrymen in Germany and Russia, 
belonged to the hapless race which, after a 
brilliant if wayward history, hod lost their 
unity and independence through their own 
factiousness and the greed of their more power- 
ful neighbours. Those of them who had fallen 
to Austria’s share were very much better off 
than the Poles in Germany or Russia, for 
Austria liod thought it best to conciliate 
them by giving them a large share of autonomy 
and confirming their supremacy over the 
Ruthenes. In fact, if she had not done so slie 
would have found it difficult to induce the Poles 
to vote for the settlement of 1867. The 
Ruthenions were racially the same people as 
the Litti ' Russians, their neighbours across the 
frontier, who inliabitod the wide Ukraine region 
of the Russian Empire. There was always a 
potential menace to Austrian rule in Galicia 
through the presence of this largo Russian 
element, indistinguishable from their 80 inillion 
kiruunen in the neighbouring governments of 
the Czar. They were divided from the Poles 
not only by race but by religion, the Poles being 
ardent Roman Catholics, while the Ruthenes 
belonged either to the Orthodox Church or the 
'' Greek United,” which combines Roman 
Gutholio doctrine with Orthodox rites. More 
recently Austria changed her policy and began 
to encourage the Ruthenes, aiming apparently 
at the creation of a new Rutheno border 
province which might prevent them frotn 
hankering after Russia. This was not very 
agieeable to the Poles, who also had to comi)ete 
with a large Jewish population, holding most 
of Galicia’s commerce in their Imnds — a fact of 
importance in view of the large transit trade 
with Russia in the east. 

The third substantial Slav group in the Aus- 
trian Empire were the Slovenes. These wore 
chiefly to be found in the southern provinces of 
Styria, Carinthia, and Camiola, specially the 
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latter. Being a lim^tiiblo ptsoplo without an 
uncomfortably historic post, they had been more 
liberally treated tliaii must of the Austrian Slavs 
in the matter of their language, and had pre- 
served their identity without giving political 
trouble. The Serbs and Croats, tho other block 
of ** Southern Slavs,” w^cro chiefly of iiiiportaiico 
in connexion wit ft thiiir brethren under direct 
Hungoriaxi rule in Croatia, where the racial 
question, as we shall see, was acute. Finally, 
tho Italians in Tirol and the Trentino and 
Istria must not be forgotten. They were still 
iiTiother iliseordant element in the polyglot 
empire, vociferous out of all proportion to their 
numbers and importance, but a perpetual 
anxiety both to Austria and Italy, because they 
kept alive tho old grievance of ” Irrodentism,” 
recalled the time, not far distant, whon Austria 
had tyrannized over some of tho fairest lands 
of Italy, and prompted the question why 
Austria should still detain this Italian remnant. 

Such was tho miscellaneous grouping of races 
in Austrian territory, without reckoning for tho 
moment tho equally crucial questions of the 
same kind which belonged to Hungary. In the 
main it was a problem of German and Slav, 
and the Slavs were in a majority. From the 
tixno of the Dual Settlement, save for a brief 
interlude in 1870, up to the conclusion of the 
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Austro-Ofinnan Allianco in 1870, Austrian policy 
favoured the Germans ; but after the conclu- 
Bion of the Allianco it took a new turn,w,and 
proceeded to favour the Slavs at the expense 
ot the Gormans. It may liavo been more 
than a coincidence indeed, that almost directly 
after the German victories of 1870 over the 
French, Francis Joseph dicld out hopes to 
Bohetma of a constitution on the Hungarian 
model, and led the Czechs to believe that In? 
might bo crowned as King of Bohemia at 
Fragile. This, of course, would have delighted 
the Slavs, but it would have upset the Dual 
basis of the empire, and the Austrian-Gormans 
and the Hungarians alike united to prevent it. 
Francis Joseph had to recede from his position, 
and the later developments of his Slav ijolicy 
w<»re loss- demonstrative. None the loss, it was 
steadily carried out through the lost quarter 
of the nineteenth century by the Emperor and 
a Slav-Clerical majority, led first by Count 
Taaffe and then by Count Badeni. It wos the 
will of the Emperor rather than the will of tlio 
people which prevailed, but political conditions 
were equalized and a surprising sign of confi- 
dence in democracy was given in lOOG by the 
establishment of imiversal suffrage. The result 
of this, combined with a redistribution of seats, 
was that 259 Slav deputies were sent to the 
Lower House of the Austrian Reichsrat as 


against 233 Austrian-Germans. Even with the 
deputies of ** Latin ” race the Gormans wem 
still in a minority oomparod with the Slavs, and 
os the electoral law mode parliamentary con- 
tests between different races impossible, tlii.s 
meant that the Slavs were placed permanently 
in a majority, especially as the Italian deputies 
cooperated with them rather than wdth the 
Germans. So far as Austria was concerned, 
therefore, the Slavs had won thoir way to a 
very tolerable position ; they predominated in 
the Reichsrat, even if the administration was 
still German. The Slav question vrould pro- 
bably have solved itself if it had not been for 
‘the acute form in wliich it reappeared in Hun- 
gary and wo have now to see what the con- 
ditions wore in that half of the Dual Monarchy. 

In Hungary there were, in 1910, ten 
million Magyars, including a million Jews, 
two million Germans, nearly two million 
Slovaks, nearly throe million Rmnonians, 
the same number of Serbs and Croats, and 
400,000 Ruthencs. The Magyars chiefly occu- 
pied the great central plain of the Danube and 
the Theiss, and had kindred settlers long estab- 
lished eastwards, in Transylvania. They were 
neither Germans nor Slavs, and their origin and 
affinities have always been perplexing. Racially 
they wore akin to the Fimia, and bad swept 
into Central Europe among the invading hosts 
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af the Dark Ages ; linguistioally they belong, 
like the Turks and Mongols, to the Turanian 
family. The Magyar aristocracy of the present 
ilay have kept a good deal of the high spirit 
and gallantry which their ancestors displayed 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
when they were the foremost champions of 
Kiirope against the Turks. In the fifteenth 
century Hungary hod been one of the strongest 
and wealthiest of medieval States; but the 
Turkish attacks and occupation thinned the 
numbers of the Magyars greatly, and the mixed 
population of the present day is tho result of 
the immigration which took place afterwards to 
fill up the land. It will be seen, however, that 
the position of the Magyars in Hungary was 
relatively stronger than that of the Germans in 
Austria, and their numbers were increased by 
the deliberate Magyarization of other nicos 
which they carried on in recent times. None 
the less, they kept, much more decidedly than 
tho Aiistrion-Oormans, the character ot on 
aristocracy dominating over inferiors, and tho 
basis of this was a franchise which has been 
described as the most illiberal in Europe, which 
gave votes to only 6 per cent, of tho population, 
and was, in fact, simply an instrument for 
keeping the Mtigyors in power. There were 
two races whose grievance against them was 
particularly strong. The Rumanians, who were 
mostly localized in Transylvania, 'were treated 
by tho Ma^ar minority practically os a subject 
population, a condition ail tho more galling as 
just across tho frontier men of their own race 
had built up the independent kingdom of 
Rumania, tho earliest of the Balkan kingdoms 
to roach stability and power. There was always a 
chance that the cry might be raised of Rumanw 
Irredenta^ and schemes for tho formation of a 

Greater Rumania ” be fonned on both sides 
of (he border. 

But a much more critical question was 
raised by the largo population of Croats 
and Sorbs in Croatia-Slavonia, Istria, and 
Dalmatia — tho lands to tho south of Hungary 
and those along the Adriatic coast. Here 
was the germ of the real ‘‘Southern Slav” 
problem. Croatia, which had belonged to 
Hungary since the eleventh century, was still 
ruled from Budapest. It had a ono-Chamber 
assembly which dealt with public worsliip, 
education, justice and some provincial affairs ; 
but its important measures had to bo counter- 
signed by the Minuter who represented Croatia 
in the Hungarian Qovemmont. Tho effective 
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administ ration of tho country was in tho hands 
of tho Ban or Viceroy, who, though nominated 
by the Crown, was practically both appoinhul 
and removable by tho Himgarian Premier. 
T'hero had been one moment in tho ninctoontli 
century when tho Croats played an independent 
part in history, with iinfortiinato results for 
tliemselvfis. That was in 1848, whoiiJollat- 
chich, a Croat who hold tho office of Bon, used 
tho forcas of liis country on behalf of tho 
Austrian Govermnont against Hungary in the 
revolution which hod tom tho empire asunder. 
It wna Kossuth’s intolerant Magyarism whieh 
led Jcllatchich into the field against him, and 
made tho enuso of Hungarian liberty odious in 
Croatian eyes. Between tho Croats and the 
JiiisHians, Himgury was subdued, but tho Croats 
did not escape from her dominion, and tho recol- 
lection of what Jellatchich had done was not 
lik(4y to make tho Magyars t(»nder to Croatian 
feelings. Tho Croats and Si Tbs were held 
sternly down and governed by repression or cr>r- 
ruption, or a combination of the two. As Fiume, 
Hungary’s one port and outlet to tho sea, lay in 
(.Croatian territory, she had another reason for 
not relaxing her grip in this quarter. So tho 
Croats and Serbs remained in political thraldom, 
which might well have seomod hopeloss till the 
rise of Serbia and the military triumplis of the 
Balkan States gave a fresh stimulus to Southern 
Slav feeling. But that Ijelongs to a later phase. 
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which must be dealt with in its place ; hero it 
need only lie said that, while the treatment of 
t ho Sorbs and Croats by Hungary was a serious 
flaw in the Dual Monarchy, it did not Is^oome a 
pressing danger till the Balkan problem grew 
acute botwcnm 1 908- 1914. Its grav i f y w as that 
it illustrated the rt>ckloss particularism of the 
Magyars in dealing with thcso racial questions — 
a frame of mind which might one day threaten 
Iho whole of Austria-JIimgary with ruin. 
Austria, undf?r pressure of circumstances, had 
l(«urn(Hl to treat her ISlav subjects in a fairly 
nompn^honsive spirit. But Hungary remainod 
unteachable, and oven her virtues seemed to 
become vices when she had to deal with the Slavs. 

On the morrow of the Frtinco-Ccrinan W'ar, 
however, the uncomfortable possibilities of the 
Slav question wore stUl latent. What Austria- 
Hungary, like the rest of the world, hod to do 
was to adapt herself to the now situation created 
by the foundation of the German l^hnpire and 
the overthrow of France. She frankly recog- 
nised the fait accompli. Under the guidance of 
Beust's successor, Andrdssy, the last Hungarian 
statesman who played a nnilly great port on t he 
Kuropeon stage and refused to limit his vision 
by (ho interests of his x^articular race, she 
aceopted her exclusion from Germany and put 
away her rosontmont towards the new Gorman 
}?ower. The first form which the cooperation 
with Germany took was the Three Emperors’ 
T^eaguo, not a formal alliance, but a more 
or less personal understanding l>otw"aen the 
Sovereigns and Ministers of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and Russia. This lasted from 1872 - 
to 1877, and during that time it guarantieod 
Gcnnany the fruits of her victory over Franco 
by condemning the latter to isolation, and it 
established a political entente between the 
Powders of Central and Eastern Europe. But 
Huasia did not remain in league with the eentral 
European Powers. In 1879 a now combination 
was formed between Austria-Hungary and 
Germany only. Tliis was the Austro-Cerman 
Alliance which was still in force in 1914 and 
which, widened aftcrw'ards by the inclusion of 
IbUy, was to bo known as the Triple Alliance. 
The terms of its two operative clauses wore 
published in 1888, and in view of their great 
importance they may bo given here ; 

Clause 1, - “ Should, contrary to the hope and 
against the sineert* wish of the two high con- 
tracting parties, one of the two Empires be 
nttackcxl liy Russia, the high contracting parties 
are bound to stand by each other with the 


whole of the armed forces of their Empires, 
and in consequence thereof, only to conclude 
peace jointly and in agreement. 

Clause JI . — Should one of the high contract- 
ing parties be attacked by another Power, the 
other high contracting party hereby binds 
itself, not only not to stand by the aggressor of 
its high ally, but to observe at least an attitude 
of benevolent neutrality towards its liigh 
co-contractor. 

If, however, in such a case,, the attacking 
Power should be supported by Russia, either 
in the form of active cooperation or by military 
measures menacing to the party attacked, the 
obligation defined in Clause 1. of reciprocal help 
with the entire armed strength, comes im- 
mediately into force in this case also, and tJie 
war will then also be waged jointly by the two 
high contracting parties until the joint conclu- 
sion of peace.** 

In form it was a defensive alliance directed 
against Russia. Germany, foroscieing the possible 
Fraiico-Russian combination against her, did 
not want to have to meet Austria-Hungary 
also. Austria-Hungary did not want to have 
to fight Russia single-lianded. It was not likely 
that Germany would join Russia against her, 
but it w'os only too probable that if Germany ab- 
stained she would put in a claim at the peace for 
substantial compensations. Looking retrospec- 
tively at the alliance, we see tliat it only reached 
its full scope when Franco and Russia formed 
their counter-alliance afterwards. Its terms 
and liabilities were in themselves perfectly clear. 
But Austria-Hungary was not aware that 
within five years of its conclusion it had been 
undermitied by a secret agreement between 
Gcnnany and Rfissia. This was Bismarck*s 
famous reinsurance treaty.*’ The old Chan- 
cellor enlivened his retirement by letting out 
the secret in 1896, and it threw a curious light 
on the diplomatic chessboard and particularly 
oil Bismarck’s stratagems. It appeared that 
in 1884 the two Empires had made an agree- 
ment that, if one of them was attacked, the 
other would remain benevolently neutral. Of 
course there was nothing in this arrangement 
which expressly contravened the terms of the 
Austro-German alliance, as that provided simply 
against an attack by Russia on Austria-Hungary 
or Germany. The “ reinsurance treaty ** con- 
cerned itself only with the contingency of an 
aggressive attack on Russia. Bismorbk even 
went HO far os to maintain, in the controversy 
which followed his indiscretion, that it would be 
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a good thing if tho whole Triple Alliance con- 
cluded ajiTiilar treaties with Hussia. But the 
impression was that ho had been a little too 
elevar. If Austria-Hungary and Russia hod 
gone to war Gfermany would have had to decide 
which was the aggressor— “whether, in fai*.t, she 
was to grant tho Austrian demand for armed 
help or the Russian demand for benevolent 
neutrality. “ Too oomplicatod,” was the epithet 
applied to position by Bismarck’s successors 

in Qermany, and they lot tho reinsurance treaty 
lapse. Austria-Hungary received Bismarck’s 
disclosures calmly, but they were bound to 


make her feel uncomfortable, and she ^uvo 
signs of having taken them to heart. Without 
departing from her obligations under tho 
German alliance sho dnnv closer tt) Russia . and 
in tho next year, 1897. an Aiistro-RiiHsian 
agreement was made for the pursuit of a common 
policy in the Balkans. This put an end, for tho 
time, to the rather dubious relationship of 
Austria-Hungary towards Russia during the 
lost half-century. Russia had saved tho Austrian 
Empire from disruption in tho revolution of 
1848 9 by sending in an army to reconquer 
Hungary : and Austria, fulfilling Sohwarzen- 
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berg’s prodictioii that she would astonish the 
world with her ingratitude, hod repaid this 
assistance by failing to aid Russia against the 
Western Powers during the Crinioan War, or 
even to assure her of neutrality. Tiie estrange- 
ment which natiiially followed was checked 
when Austria-Hungary and Russia combined 
in the Three Emperors’ League, an arrange- 
ment which satisfied at least the conservative 
instincts of both. When the Eastern question 
was reopened in 1875 by the rising of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina against Turkish rule, and the 
Husso-l’urkish war followed, Russia purchased 
Austria-Hungary’s acquiescence in the con- 
quests she expected to make from Turkey by 
agix'oing to Austrian acquisition of tho two 
revolted provinces. But Austro-Russian rela- 
tions seemed fated not to work smoothly, and 
hero, again, there was a hitch, for ultimately 
Russia would not allow Austria-Hungary to 
annex Bosnia-Horzegovina, thougli she con- 
sented to un Austrian occupation and adminis- 
tration of the provinc;eH. Russia’s own aims 
had boon thwarted by tho Congress of Berlin, 
and she probably held that the situation had 
been ohangod since tho first agreement. A 
similar misunderstanding, though a more 
dangerous, and on Austria-Hungary’s port a 
nioro deliberate, one, was to put on end eventu- 
ally to the Balkan agroemetit of 1897. At first, 
however, the ii*lations of the two Powers went 


smoothly. Russia was chiefly occupied at the 
moment with pursuing her ambitions in the Far 
East, and she was quite ready to work in concert 
with Austria-Hungary in tho question, which 
was now coming to the front, of getting reforms 
in Macedonia. 

It was from the raising of the Macedonian 
question at tho beginning of the twentieth 
century, and the discordant interests involved, 
that events led almost continuously on to the 
crisis of the great war. We have glanced 
already at the complicated race problems of 
Austria-Hungary, and seen how the most impor- 
tant of them all was likely to be presented by 
the Slavs. We have now to look at tho Slav 
problem as it hod developed itself beyond the 
borders of the Dual Monarchy, and trace the 
way in which this question and that of the 
Austrian Slavs reacted on each other. The 
history of South-Eastern Europe in the nitiu- 
toenth and twentieth centuries is a tale of tiie 
successive liberation of tracts of territory and 
the formation of Christian States out of the 
dominions of the Turk. Greece, Serbia, and 
Rumania had all attained full or modified 
independence at tho time of the Russo-Turkish 
War. After that struggle, which had been pro- 
voked by Slav risings in tho Bosnian and 
Bulgarian provinces, Rumania, Serbia, and 
Montenegro became fully independent, Bulgaria 
was made an autonomous vassal State,” and 
soon after successfully defied tho shortsighted 
decisions of the Berlin Congress by annexing 
Eastern Rumelia — tho Southern Bulgaria of 
to-day — ^ond Austria-Hungary entered into 
occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. By 
the freeing of Serbia and Bulgaria two powerful 
centres of Slav nationality had been created, 
or rather revived. When reference is made to 
a ” Pan-Serb agitation ” or ” Bulgarian propa- 
ganda” it must not bo supposed that those 
movements appealed to feelings which have 
been entirely created sinoe 1878. The semi- 
historical, semi-legendary glories of tho Serbs 
and Bulgars have a considerable basis of fact, 
and strike their roots very deeply into tho past. 
In the tenth century and again in the thirteenth 
there had been a Bulgarian Empire wliich 
covered all the modern ” Balkans,” and left 
the Byzantine Csasars with little except Con- 
stantinople and tho cities nearest it. In tlie 
fourteenth century Stephen Dushan had founded 
a Serbian Empire of even larger dimensions and 
led an army of 80,000 men within striking dis- 
tance of Constantinople. Tho possession of 
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(Constantinople by a lino of vigoroim Slnvonic 
princos might have repulsed the Turk and 
ohungod the whole history of Eastern Europc\ 
Ihit Stephen died in his camp, and the Halkans 
lapstHl under tho crushing weight of l\u*ki»-h 
dominion till the nineteonth century. Tho 
Turks did their work more thoroughly here 
than they did when masters of Hungary. 
While the aristocracy survived among tho 
Magyars, it was crushed out in Serbia and 
Bulgaria, which emerged when they gained 
their freedom as peasant States of a denusTatic 
typo — and perhaps none the weaker for tho 
fact. Hut the strength which they displayed 
in the Balkan War was not gained in a clay. 
For a long time Austria-Hungary hold Serbia 
in tutelage. Serbia had no outlet to tho sea, 
and practically no markets for hcT agricultural 
produce except that aiTorded by her powerful 
nc'ighbour acToss tho Danube. Sho w’os also 
unlucky enough to have, in King Milan, a 
shiftless and expensive Monarch, who was always 
out. of pocket, and found Vienna tho oasic^tt 
source for replenishing his purse. Tho part 
whicdi Austria-Hungary played in those circiun- 
stancos was anything but crcMlitablo. She con- 
trolled Serbian commerce, exploited King Milim’s 
vic!es, and sot Serbia on to fight Bulgaria just 
when the latter was freeing her southern terri- 
tory from Turkey. As long as tho Obrcaiovitch 
dynasty sat on tho Serbian throne this ascon- 
demey of Austria-Hungary continued. The 
savage mdrdor of King Alexander and his 
QiKH^ii at Belgrade in 1903 enthroned tho 
Kiirageorgevitch dynasty instead, in the person 
of King Peter, and was a first stop towtirds 
Serbian emancipation. Whether tho conspira- 
tors acted with pro-Kussian ainif or not. stress 
of circumstances was to draw Serbia before long 
away from Austria-Hungary and into tho orbit, 
of her moro natural protector, Russia. Jn 1906 
she struck a blow for freedom by concluding a 
Customs Union with Bulgaria. Austria-Hun- 
gary, disturbed at this symptom of independence 
and cooperation among Balkan States, n^plied 
by making a tariff war on Serl»ici — tho “ Pig 
War," which was to exclude the large supply 
of Serbian swine and cattle from the Austro- 
Hungarian market. The weapon she used 
recoiled to some extent oti herself ; the price of 
moat ro.se and her agrarian parties profited 
freely from tho situation at the expense of tho 
people generally. But for Serbia the affair was 
vital. It drove her to look for markets beyond 
Austria-Hungary, and she displayed a spirit' of 


iiideixmdence in so doing which carried her far 
on the rimd to iM>wor. It saved her also from 
falling into military dependence on the Dual 
Monarchy. Instead of relying on Austrian 
factoriivs for the purohtise of nuiUriel to equip 
her new army, she went westwards, and bought 
Oeuzot guns and anmiiiiiition from France. 

In the meantime the development of the 
Macedonian question was leading to a change 
in tho ri'lations of Austria- Hiuigtury with 
Kussia. The two Powers hiul suceessfiilly 
prt\sse(l upuTi Turkey their “ Mili'zsteg pro- 
gramme " for t.ho reform of tho Macedonian 
vilayets, and under the eyi« of Austrian and 
Russian Civil Agtmts and a gcaidarmerio con- 
trolled by foreign oilicers a groat deal of useful 
work had been done. Very inueh of the cn;dit 
for this was due to T^ord Lansdowne, who as 
British Foreign Minister had done* his best 
to internationalize the refonns and disnriii 
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'riirk(»y’« feiiFH that they would lead to an 
Austro- HuMsian partition of Mucodonia. Russia, 
too, eluis toned by her defeat in the Far East, 
(•nten*d into the work in a more liborul spirit 
and iie(!Of)ted the princi|>lo of EuropcMin control. 
But this was not so congc^nial to Austria- 
Hunpiry. She had desif^ns of her own in the 
Balkans which Kiiroiican supervision might 
upset. She wantt)d to enter into formal 
annexation and |)ossession of the two Bosnian 
pi'oviiicos which slie had occiipitHl since 187H. 
She nuMuit to prevent the rise of Serbia, and, if 
necessary, to annihilate its independence and 
incorporate it wdth the rest of her Slav dominions. 
She also cherished the dream of advancing to 
^\w AogfMin at Salonika, a project for which 
II private iindersfaTiding with 'riirkey might 
he iiiHU'ssary, and which an internationalized or 
libcraiiHl Macedonia might upset. The now 
trend of her policy became visible when Baron 
\ on Aehrenthal siif^c(H*dcHl Count Goltichowski 
as her Foreign Minister in 19011. Aehrenthal 
had been ambassador at St. Botersburg, w’hero 
his niitural conservatism had been deepened 
by intimacy with the |)iirty of loaction. He 
was devoted to the idea of making his own 
country gn^at, but his scheme of political 
giiNitiiess was borrowed from the old days of 
the 'rhree lOmperors* J^eague. In the light of 
laU^r evi^nts the ich*a of reviving that alliance 
of sovereigns, with Austria-Hungary as the 
pri'dominant partner, seems a baseless dream. 
It. was she who w'os in reality far the weakest of 
the three Powers. But this was not so clear 
when Aehnm thill came into power, and undqj: 


his resolute guidance she entered on a policy 
which wiM full of danger, but which, w'hilo he 
lived, might seem to promise success. Aohren- 
thars first idea was to tighten the Austro- 
Russian understanding so as to thwart thorough- 
going refortn and international control in Mace- 
donia, both of which he profoundly distrusted. 
When he found that Russia was inclined to 
approve the internationalizing of the remaining 
reforms he hod to modify this policy. Fie 
proposed, then, an entente between Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, Germany and Franco on a 
“conservative** basis. The result of thie 
quadruple entente would have been, of course, 
to upset the understanding between Franco 
and Great Britain, and to block the w^ay 
offoctivoly against the further understanding 
between Groat Britain and Russia which Sir 
Edward Grey and M. Isvolsky were in process 
of negotiating. Aehrenthai*s plan f ai led because 
Russia saw the hand of Germany behind 
Austria-Hungary, and her (experience of (jcr- 
inany*s arlvico at the time of the Japanese war 
did not incline her to closi^r combination. If 
a compact had to bo made she preferred to 
make it with (jlreat Britain, who had warned 
her steadily that Japan would fight •, rather 
than with Germany, who hod encouraged her 
to believo the contrary. Events thus drew on 
tio the Anglo-Russian understanding, and 
Aehrenthal had to devise a now line of policy. 
He took one which disregarded Russia, and 
pursued simply Austro-Hungarian interests 
without looking for the cooporatiofi of other 
Powers. Wliile pn^tending to work for the 
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ac'i'ornnlishment of the roforms which wei*c 
MW to be carried out in Macedonia, ho cooscd 
to give support to Russia and the other Powers 
Hiid began to negotiate privately with Turkey. 
He agreed to drop the Macedonian reforms if 
Turkey would give Austria-Hungary the con- 
session for a railw^ay through the Sanjak of 
\ovi Bazar — the small Turkish enclave which 
liin up into the heart of Bosnian and Serbian 
territory. Aehrenthal’s real, objects in do- 
II landing tliis concession are a matter of doubt, 
tor the Austrian General Staff held that from 
)i military point of view the Sanjak was worth- 
loss to Austria-Hungary. But whot.her ho was 
mistaken as to this and other aspects of the Novi 
llnzor Railway, or whether he simply devised 
to strike a blow against Russia, the oifect of 
liis action was to rouse Russian indignation 
against such a piece of diplomatic treachery, 
iiiid to place the Powers of the Triple Entente 
ill antagonism to Austria-Hungary. 

Such was the position when the revolution 
ill Turkey broke out in the summer of 1908, 
and the Young Turks came into power. The 
contradictory elements which composed the 
iiiovoinent — Ottomanism, militarisin, Jewish 
finance, and constitutional reform — were not 
then disentangled, but the view commonly 
token was that it would strengthen 'J'urkey. 
8he was pretty certain to assert herself for the 
salvage of outlying parts of her empii'e, and 
so Austria-Hungary had to consider what would 
1)0 her owm position in Bosnia- Herzegoxiiia. 
'rhese provinces were still nominally Turkish 
and owned the suzerainty of the Sultan. But 
Austria-Hungary, as has been explained, had 
iiccupiod them effectively for tliirty years, and 
had only failed to become their actual possessor 
ihrougli a turn of the diplomatic gatnt*. On the 
whole she hod carried out her work very 
tJioroijghly. At first she had to go through a 
lot of hard fighting to subdue the provinces, 
but afterwards, thanks largely to the genii].s 
of a single administrator, do Kdllay, she had 
*'stabliahed an effective, albeit a demoralising, 
rule. T t was not an easy task, and the addition of 
nearly two million Slavs as virtual subjects of the 
Bual Monarchy — for the population was almost 
>vholly Serb or Croat— was not regarded os on un- 
mixed blessing either by the Austrian-Germana 
or the Magyars of Hungary. As the peasantry 
were exceedingly divided in religion, consisting 
partly of Serbs who had embraced Mahome- 
danism, and partly of Christians, who were 
again opposed os Orthodox or Catholic, the 
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work of conciliation was all the more difficult. 
Hut Austria neve/ lot embarrassments of this 
kind stand in her way when it was ii rpieHtioii 
of acquiring more territory. This is the most 
p(*rsistfsit feature in the history of the Tfabs- 
biirgs. The reason why Austria-Hungary hiwl 
displayed so much eagerness to sociim the 
Bosnian provinces in 1878 was, no doubt, 
because the Kinpernr Francis Joseph wanted to 
\vi|>e out tlie lo.ss of J^omhimly and Venetiii. 
He was disappointed that ho could not iiniiox 
thorn, and he was firmly resolved not to let 
the lost chance slip when it came in 1908. 
But how .should annexation be carried out ? 
To snatch t-lie province* just when Turkey 
seemed to be in the act of reforming herself 
was not a policy that would commend itself to 
Europe. The idea of beginning with the grant of 
a Constitution was rejected, porhapa ns too 
suri)ri8ing a departure from Habsburg methods. 
A case hod to be got up, and the materials 
for it were sought in the Hungarian kingdom 
of Croaiia-Slavonia. If it could be shown that 
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a cJ(M'|) coaspiracy was being corriod on by the 
SerhO’Ooata inside the J3iial Monarchy, their 
kitiHrnon in Bosnia-Horzogovina, and the 
Serbians thctnsolvos outside, to realize the old 
dream of a ** Creatcr Serbia,” AuHtria-Hungary 
might hold herself pcilitically justified in thwart- 
ing a policy that menaced herself. It was true, 
ill a sense, that the Southern Slav problem tran- 
scended all frontiers, and that was why it was 
so necessary for Austria-Hungary to treat it 
wisely. Her mistake was to put a criminal 
interpretation on the stages of a perfectly 
natural development. While Serbia was ac- 
(piiring a keener national sense and laying the 
base of economic and military inde{)endence, 
the Serbs and Croats in Croatia had laid aside 
mutual antipathies and combined in a political 
coalition. Together they were strong enough to 
hrinik down the corrupt Qovemment majority, 
and there seemed a olianco that Ooatia might 
he fairly ruled in the interests of the Croatians 
at lost. It was the time when the conflict 
over the Army wtus raging in Hungary between 
the Hungarian political parties and the Crown, 
and the Serbo-Croats at Agram managed to 
improve their position by making a fighting 
alliance with the Hungarian Coalition at 
Budapest. For a moment they secured the 
political justice which they had sought in vain 
since the com|>aot of 1867 placed them in 
Hungary’s hands. But it was too good to 
la<t, and the Gbvemmenta ' of Vienna and 
Budapest combined again to check the iiiove- 


nient. The Hungarian Government eagerly 
accepted ** revelations ” of a treasonable pan- 
Serb movement, which wm said to be fomented 
among its subjects by the Serbian Government 
at Belgrade ; upwards of fifty Serbs — all 
innocent — were arrested in Croatia; and a 
huge treason trial began at Agram, the capital, 
where it dragged on for months in conditions 
that became a public scandal. The charges 
trum|)ed up against the victims at Agram were 
reinforced on March 26, 1009, by a denunciation 
from Dr. Friedjung, the Austrian historian, 
in the Neue Freie Presae^ who, basing his 
statements on secret documents supplied to 
him by the Foreign Office, accused some of 
the leading members of the Serbo-Croat 
coalition of treasonable correspondence with 
Serbia. When the crisis over the annexation 
of Bosnia- Herzegovina had passed, these Serbo- 
Croat leaders prosecuted Dr. Friedjung for 
libel, and the utter baselessness of his allegations 
was revealed. Some of the documents, pur- 
porting to be lists of payments by the head of a 
Serbian student society to the Croatian leaders, 
were exposed by their alleged author, a Serbian 
professor, who had been 8 tud 3 ring at Berlin at 
the moment when he was supposed to bo making 
plots in Belgrade. Others, which Dr. Fried jiing 
had declared to bo official dispatches from the 
archives of the Serbian Foreign Office, wore 
demonstrated by Serbia to bo oomploto inven- 
tions ; and, finally. Professor Mosaryk, a 
distinguished Bohemian savant and politician, 
discovered the fact that most of these documents 
had been concocted and photographed in the 
Austro-Hungarian Legation at BelgrcKle. The 
Minister at Belgrade, Count Forgach, was 
transferred by Austria-Hungary to Dresden, 
but was afterwards recalled to Vienna, and at 
the outbreak of war in 1914 ho was in a re- 
sponsible position of control at the Foreign 
Office. The whole affair had shown that the 
influences dominant in Austria-Hungary would 
stop at nothing to crusli the growing feeling of 
solidarity among the Serbs. If, as seemed possi- 
ble at the moment, war with Serbia had broken 
out while the Serbo-Croat loaders were under the 
shadow of Dr. Friedjung’s charges they would 
undoubtedly have been shot without scruple. 

Fortunately matters wore not then carried 
to the point of war, though the tension was 
extreme. Russia knew that Austria-Hungary 
contemplated the annexation of Bosnia-Herze- 
govina and the declaration of full. Bulgarian 
independence. She expected to receive sulli- 
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(Mont notice of ttie date for her own arrangeinonts 
and those of Serbia to be made in view of the 
('.hanged situation. Aehrenthal, however, 
sprang the change upon tho world in October, 
1908, and the astonished Foreign Ministers of 
Europe found that Austria-Hungary had 
revised the Treaty of Berlin without consulting 
anybody. Even Germany hod only been told 
at the last moment (though she may originally 
have suggested the idea of the annexation) and 
hud scarcely hod the option of refusing her 
support. But " the Austrian Bismarck ** was 
running great risks in his ambitious policy. 
Ho had deliberately challenged Hussia. Ho hod 
treated Serbia’s attitude with contempt, and 
assumed that Turkey had nothing to complain 
of in the loss of her title to tho annexed pro- 
vinces. The Young Turks took a different 
view and began boycotting Austro-Hungarian 
trade. Faced by a possible war with Hussia, 
Servia, and Turkey, Aehrenthal was obliged 
to compensate tho late owners of the iirovinccn*. 
He signed a convention by which Austria- 
Hungary paid a money indemnity, guaranteed 
tho rights of the natives of the two provinces, 
and agreed to meet various Turkish demands. 
Meanwhile Hussia, as well as Austria-Hungary, 
had begun to mobilize. But she had not yet 
reorganized her army, and was far from the 
.state* of military preparedness which she showed 
in 1914. Aehrenthal was confident that she 
would yield under the threat of war, even 


though her surremder w*ould bo a blow to Slav 
pri'stige. She did yield, a.s ho had expected, 
only tho triumph of compelling tho surrender 
came not to him, but to Prince Billow. Germany, 
after a short hesitation as to whet her she should 
back up Austria- Hungary, decided to do so and 
forestalled hiT partner by being tho first to 
meiition at St. Petersburg her readiness to airt 
in case of war. 'Phis was the appearance “ in 
shining armoiu ’* to which tho Kaiser mode his 
famous allusion eighteen months later. Aelmm- 
thal hardly concealed his mortiiicatioii that 
Gorman assistance iiad taken such a detnon- 
.sf rati VO form. 

It was at this point that the relations of 
Austria-Hungary with Oermnny underwent 
a ('hang!*, and took the form which they kept 
until the great w'lir. Up to the annexntinn 
crisis Austria-Hungary had played for her own 
hand. Afterwards she appears more and more 
as the accomplice, if not the satellite, of Git- 
many. There could not bo a better measure 
of the difference than tho coolness and w'aiit 
of combination between Austria-Hungary and 
Germany in the crisis of 1008 and tho oornpleto 
understanding betweem the two Powers in the 
crisis of 1914. Whether tlie alteration would 
have been so great if Aehrenthal hud not died 
in 1912 is, perhaps, a question. Tt w'os undcT 
his direction that Austria-Hungary had made 
her most distinct and re.soluto bid for diplo- 
liiath; indepi^ndcnco. But, greatly os per- 
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firmnlity Htill counts in international polities, 
it is not likely tluit his Hurvival would liavo 
rniieh uiodifiod the courHO of things. The 
force of circurii.stances was too Htroiig. The 
flaw in his policy — and it was one which 
nothing could very well coinpenaate — was that 
Austria- If imgary was essaying a task beyond 
her powers. The Government at Herlin had a 
much clearer perception of this than the states- 
men of V iemna. The idea that Austria-Hungary 
could ever bo the predominant partner, or 
could bo safely allowed a policy which was not 
inspired from Berlin, must have appeared a 
singular delusion to the Germans. If it had 
ever had any basis in fact, tliat disappeared 
from the day ^vhen the spirit of aggressive 
Clormunism took pos-scssion of Gennan states- 
manship. A world policy of pan-Gormanism 
could only be directed from one centre. But 
t he 8Uf)remacy of Berlin was quite consistent 
with allowing Austria-Hungary to follow, up 
to a certain point, W'hat she believed to bo her 
interests. She Tnight be permitted, and even 
encouraged, to cherish the dream of an advance 
on Salonika, and to frustrate the growth of a 
strong Slav nucleus in the Balkans, provided 
thc>se ideas did not encroach on the larger 
ambitions of Germany in the Near East. For 
herstOf Gcriiiany needed the command of the 
rofuls to Trieste and Constantinople, and an 
influence in Turkey predominant enough to 
si'cure her great political enterprise of the 
Baghdad Hailway and her economic develo|)- 


monts in Asia Minor. For the present all this 
might be accomplished by peaceful penetration 
— penetration of Austria-Hungary just as much 
as of Turkey. On the larger field of European 
politics Germany found the support of Austria- 
Hungary also worth retaining. If, as the 
Emperor William remarked, every Turkish 
army cor[>s was a corps added to tho German 
Army- -every Austro-Hungarian army cor[>s 
was worth as much, or more, on tho same 
assumption. Hut for this purpose unity of 
control was clearly needed. Austria-Hungary 
could not bo allowed to place Gennany again 
in tho awkward position of 1908, when tho 
German Goveminont was obliged to support 
an Aii.Htrian challenge to tho new 'rurkish 
<«ovcrnmeiit from which Germany hoped much, 
'rhe backing which Germany then gave to 
Austria-Hungai'y showed that she was not 
prepared to sacrifice tho Austrian alliancr. 
But it was only worth having on her own 
terms. Germany was, and intended to remain, 
tho managing partner of tho Triple Alliance, 
and this was intido clear to Austria-Hungary 
when she seoined to be forgetting it. In his 
last years of ofiico Aehrenthal had reached a 
clearer knowledge of the limitations to an 
indopondetit policy, and also of the advis- 
ability of cultivating better relations with 
Italy, 'fho position of tho third partner in tho 
alliance was always thankless, and specially so 
when she was snubbed not only by Berlin but 
by Vienna. It was really to tho interest of 
Austria-Hungary just os much as of Italy to bc^ 
on cordial terms, because this was the only 
way by which the two Powers could attain a 
fsertain independence of Berlin. For the very 
same reason Gennany looked with suspicion 
and disfavour on any improvement in Austro- 
Italian relations. Nothing could show more 
clearly tho artificial nature of the Triple 
Alliance as a combination to promote Gernian 
interests. If there wore any two Powers who, 
it might bo supposed, would not work har- 
moniously together, they were Austria-Hungary 
and Italy, with the memory of a secular feud 
between them, its survival in Irredontisin, and 
the clash of counter-interests in the Adriatic* 
and the Balkans. Yet it was only in unison 
that they could hope to assert a reasonable 
control of their own policy in the face of 
Germany. Meanwhile Germany, for her ow'ii 
part, was careful to discourage the idea thai 
they had any such right to mutual consultation 
and independence. 
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It may well have occurred to Austria- 
Hungary to ask herself what she had to gain 
by the alliance. Were the common interests 
more than a dream 7 The alliance had been 
founded when the German element in Austria- 
Hungary was much stronger than it became 
afterwards, and while Austria-Hungary, 
though excluded from the German Empire, 
was more under the influence of German 
feeling. It was understood by its authors as 
a pendant to the Dual System of 1807- - an 
iirrangeinent which would guarantee the 
supremacy of the GernianH in Austria and the 
Magyars in Hungary. But the Dual System 
worked so decidedly in favour of the Magyars 
that it was clear the Aiistrian-Germans lost 
more than they gained by such an arrangement. 
'Fiioy would probably have fared much better 
under a federalized or centralized s^’stem which 
w ould have secured fair play all round. N othing, 
at any rate, could have been more of a dis- 
illusion for them than to bo governed, as they 
wore, by Hungary tlirough the Crown, or to bo 
reduced to on instrument for the use of the 
Oown against Hungary. The IViple Allianeo 
was a monument of this state of things. It 
perpetuated a false idea and a false direction 
of the destinies of Austria-Hungary. It 
meant that her foreign policy was to bo 
governed, not in the interests of the whole 
Monarchy, not even in those of the Austrian- 
Gormans, «but ultimately in those of the Mag- 
yars of Hungary and the powerful Jewish 
tinanciers who held sway at Vienna and Buda- 
pest. Its continuance implied the Hiicriflce 
of any claim of Austria-Hungary to be regard<'d 
ais a whole, or os a unit. That ideal could only 
have been realized if she hud fully accepted 
the consequences of her expulsion from Ger- 
many in 1800, and worked out her salvation 
us a South-Eastern Power by creating an 
adequate system for the Slavs, in choosing 
tlie opposite policy at the dictation of the 
Magyars she did, indeed, discover a common 
interest with Germany, but it was a negative 
and artificial one. She allowed herself to bo 
used as an advanced guard of UenmnierUum 
against the Slavs. It was the lino of develop- 
ment she hod followed in her earliest history, 
hut in the changed world of the twentieth 
century the resemblance became ironical. 

It was this anti-Slav, or rather anti-Serbian, 
influence which mainly controlled Austro- 
Hungarian policy from 1908 to 1914. It was 
repeatedly in evidence during the Balkan War, 


which greatly intensified it. The vigorous 
offensive of the Balkan States and their military 
successes over the Turks made the anti-Serbian 
party impatient for action. Everything was 
d(.mo to excite Austrian opinion against Serbia ; 
the advisability of an immediate attack on her 
was considered by the Austro-Hungarian War 
Oflico. When tlio tenns of peiu^e between the 
Balkan States and Turkey ctune to bo discussiHl 
Austria-Hungary .stood firm agauist Serbia's 
ambition to get acce.ss to the sea. Rather than 
.see a Slav State establislied on the Adriatic, she 
invented the plan of an independent Albania and 
prepared to support it with her full military 
force. When it was a question of evicting 
Montenegro — the other Sorb State and Serbia’s 
ally — from Skiilari in Albania, she risktsl a 
joint action with Italy which would almost 
certainly have landed both Powers in war but 
for the conciliating infliienco of the Triple 
Entente. She did more than any other Power 
to promote the Second Balkan War by steadily 
refusing to Serbia and Greece the fruits of their 
victories in the West, and by the direct instiga- 
tion of a Buigtu'ian attack upon them. When 
the M ar broke out she gave considerable assist- 
antfe to Bulgaria, and Count Stephen Tisza, the 
Hungarian Premier, mode a speech openly 
endorsing Bulgaria’s attitude. Meanwhile, her 
treatment of the Slavs within her borders liod 
becori le inore relentless than ever. 'Fho ( lovern - 
inent of Croiitia had improved, indeed, for a 
time after the exposures of the Friedjiiiig trial, 
and Baron Rauch, who then held the oflics) of 
Ban, hod been removed. But after a short 
change for the better the intransigent system 
was restored. The constitution of Croatia was 
abolislied and the charter of the Sorb Orthodox 
Churcli suspended. It was a dangerous plan 
to try repression at the moment when Serbia' s 
victoricn4 over Turkey wore setting the Serb 
provinc(%) of Austria-Hungary ablaze with the 
spirit of enthusiasm for their race. But the 
successes of the i^alkan States threatened the 
doimnanco of Germany and Austria-Hungtu’y 
in South- Kfistem Europe. If the result of the 
war with Turkey had been indecisive they 
would have hod a promising field left open for 
interference. As it was, all they could try was 
to break up the Balkan Confederation — wliich 
they successfully did in the second Balkan War 
— and to play off Bulgaria and Turkey against 
the Slav and Gn^ek confederates. W'ith this 
policy abroad went the policy of repression at 
home. Tn defence of it Austria-Hungary could 
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plead dial her own unity was threatuiiod by 
Sorbin. Not only liad Serbia beooino an 
military State, but by a propaganda 
encouraged from Belgrade aha waa tampering 
with the loyalty of Serb subjecta in Austria* 
Hungary. The existence of this pan-Serb 
(iropaganda cannot be denied. It was promoted 
throughout Bosnia and Herzegovina, the newly- 
iiequired provinces, with their Serb population 
of nearly two millions, and in Hungary. Serbia 
^•as in(?vitably the focus of the movement, and 
if it was not encouraged by the Serbian Govem- 
iiient it received support, at any rate, in Serbian 
ofheial circles. The parallel between Serbia’s 
relat ion to the Serbs and Croats under Austrian 
ruh* and the relation of Piedmont to her Italian 
fellow-countrymen whom Austria held dowm 
till 1850, is not merely one which suggests itself 
in retrospect ; it was consciously adopted and 
developed by Serbian politicians and military 
ofticers before 1914. But this was hardly 
political crime. There would be some incon- 
sistency, at least, in combining an enthusiastic 
approval of Piedmont and the Italian liberators 
with a sweeping condemnation of Serbia and 
the Serb propagandists, because the latter did 
not appeal so strongly to the Western sense of 
poetry and culture. And it would bo equally 
undiscriminating to hold the entire Serb move- 
ment guilty because of the lamentable murders 
at Scrajevo. 

There was nothing, except the bare asser- 
tion of the Austro-Hungarian Government, 
to identify the Serbian Govermnent with the 


crime. Nothing that could be called ovidcnct* 
was produced in support of the charge, which 
in itself was inherently unlikely. The mur 
ders were committed at a time wdicn Serbia 
was busy with critical affairs, economic, military 
and dynastic ; the last thing she would be 
likely to have wanted was trouble with a power- 
ful neighbour. Those who knew the sinister 
r(Ue played by agenta provocateura in Eastcni 
Europe found several mysterious features in 
the crime which made them all tiu) more un- 
willing to accept the Austro-Hungarian theory. 
There was a hvck of the most obvious precau 
tions for the Archduke’s safety during his 
Serajevo visit, which was all the more surprising 
IIS Bosnia was believed to be seething with 
treason. If, as there was some reason to 
think, the existence of a [)lot against him wa.^ 
know'n in Vienna, this neglect of police measures 
was all the more suspicious. Whatever it w'us 
that gave a free liand to the Sorb fanatics, 
w'hether it was negligence or crime, the murder 
of the Archduke was a deep personal tragedy, 
and perhaps the gravest of the many calamities 
w'hich have befallen the Austrian Empire and 
its dynasty in modem times. Francis 
Ferdinand was the hope and embodiment of a 
liberal policy for the races of the Empire. 
He represented the only programme in the Held 
against Hungarian particularism and the 
intolerance of the war party. It was believed 
that if he came to the Throne he would have 
worked for a drastic change in the Dual System 
and tlie raising of the subject races to a position 
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(if equality with tho Germans and the Magyars. 
I’raetioally this would have meant tho rise of 
I he Slavs and the destruction of Hungarian 
(Joininance. Historically — if there cun ever 
be a step backwards in history — it would have 
meant a return to the conditions before 1867» 
to tho position as it was in 1860-1, when 
short-lived constitutional experiments wore 
I nude, only to be sacrificed to the call for an 
inimodiate settlement with Hungary. Francis 
Ferdinand might havo followed tho federalist 
lines of tho first of these or the centralist linos 
(if tho second, but it is fairly safe to assume that 
his plan would havo binm a combination of tho 
t wo, with tho modifications suggested by recent 
history and the*, great development of the 
Slavs. There would have been far reaching 
questions of prineiplo to setlK', wIk'Hiop, for 
instance, the equalization of rac^es should bo 
nH'Ognized by substituting a triple ** or 
•• quadriqile ** for tho “ dual ** form, or whether 
it should repose on a broader basis, representing 
the ten principal nationalities. Then^ would 
havo been almost equally diiheiilt questions 
of detail, such as the position of Bosnia- 
H(Tzogovina, hitherto adniinistcTod fis an 
Austro-Hungarian Reichsland, and tho roULtion.s 
to it of tho kindred provinctrs of Croatia and 
Dalmatia. Whether any modern ruler could 
have' (tarried through such a transformation 
of his empire may be thought doubtful, but 
there w'on3 strong considerationtt in hVaneis 
Kcirdinand’s favour. First of ail, was his own 
strong, although erratic, will, which had made 


him already an outstanding figure in Kiirape. 
If an unfavourable picture of his aims and 
character w’as drawn at one time in Western 
countries, that was because it was ohiefiy 
inspired from adverse^ Hungarian sources. As 
time went on people came more and more to 
realize that ho had devoted himself with 
singular resolution to what was possibly the one 
hopeful plan for tho future of Austria-Hungary. 
'J'he more fact that ho was a Habsburg gave 
him a unique power to further it. I’ho prestige 
of tho Sovereign was still extraordinary, and 
might havo boon equal to carrying tlirough 
a change which would liave been seoiited in 
oIIkt countru^ as an impossibility. The 
Oown was still by far tho most living of the 
political institutions of Austria-Hungary. 
'J'bero could be no instniico 1 1101*0 striking 
of the deep-seated authority of the Habsbiirgs 
than the way in which it survived the riuuiil 
hatreds of tho empire and the heavy disasters 
of Francis .foseph's nsgn. FraneLs Joseph, 
too, in one iiiipertaiit resp(>et had paved the 
way for Francis FiTditmnd. Quite c^nrly 
aftt^r 1867, as we have sctai, he had begun to 
work for the contoliatioh of the iSlavs ; 
later on he had governed with a Slav majority 
under two Pn?mi(TH, "I'luiffe and Badoni ; and 
he had finally (mdorsed tlm f)oliti(*.al ]ire- 
domiiianeo of the Slavs in the Austrian Keiehs- 
rut by his universal suffrage measure. 'Po 
this extent he hml pn^pared for a conciliatory 
policy. Jf he allowed tbi^ opposite party to 
take control, it ]^'aH largely from inertia, and 
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bfcauHo after the Arehdtike’a death the strungest 
perHonality was to bo found on that side. 
Ah the policy of constitutional reform had 
bcHm embodied in Francis Ferdinand, bo the 
reactionary policy of the Dual System was 
incarnate in Count Tisza, the Prime Minister 
of Himgary. Ho belonged to that Calvinist 
aristocracy which preserved the traditions 
of Magyar dominance in their purest form. 
With a devoted loyalty to his Sovereign ho 
(combined a belief in his cause as unyielding as 
that of the Protestant loaders of Northern 
Ireland. He was a man of unflinching courage, 
which ho had proved again and again, not only 
on the duelling ground, but in the not less peri- 
lous scone of the Hungarian Chamber. His per- 
sonality could not be ignored and was bound to 
win respect; the pity was that he identified 
himself wholly with the old ideal of Himgarian 
s(if-uss(7!rtion in the Dual Monarchy and 
supremacy over the Slav nn^es. It was for 
this that ho clung to “dualism,*' and was 
pn^jannl to submit it oven to tlie fiery trial 
of the great war, os he described it to the 
Hungarian I’arliameiit. He must, therefore. 


rank as one of the chief authors of the conflicst. 
Many and diverse were the influences for wtu* 
which were brought to boar on the aged 
Emperor in the fateful days after the Arch- 
duke's murder. Herr von Tschirschkyr tlie 
German Ambassador at Vienna, .who was the 
working agent of Deutachtum ; General Konrad 
von Hotzendorf, the Chief of the Austro- 
Hungarian General Staff, who was bent on tho 
annihilation of Serbia; Count Forgaoh, the 
Judaeo-Magyor diplomatist, who had been 
already involved in a sinister plot against 
Serbia, and was now controlling the threads of 
anti-Serbian policy in the Foreign Office, all oon- 
tributed their share. But the chief responsibility 
for embracing a policy which invited war lay 
probably with Hungary and her representatives, 
ancestrally unwilling to see a diminution of 
their power or to deal fairly with tho Slavs. 

IHustrations will bo found in Volume I., Part 1, «>' 
the following : The Kni{)eror Francis Joseph, p. H 
the Archduko Francis Ferdinand, p. 12; The Duchos- 
of Hohenborg, p. 12; Sir Maurice de Ilunsen, p. 22; 
King Peter of Serbia, p. 38: Serajevo, p. 13. 
Belgrade, p. 17. 
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T H E Austro-Hungarian Army iias 
always held a position quite unique 
among the States of Europe. (.Com- 
posed of a number of riiees differing 
in varying degrees from one another, and in the 
ease of the Hungarians definitely hostile to the 
Slavonic elements, it would naturally be thought 
that, foundcHl on such a basis, it would bo a very 
inefficient instrument of war. Yet its history 
has told a different tale. It has always, fought 
wt*ll, and its troops have displayed a bravery 
(luito equal to that of the soidiora of other 
(Miuiitries. It is true that Austria in many 
(.'ainpoigns jiistifiod the “ tradition dc di^faite 
which Napoleon ascribed to her. For this 
unhappy result there have been many reasons, 
hut among them there cannot bo included any 
look of warlike energy among the soldiery. 

The Austro-Hungarian Army, moreover, was 
one of the main factors concerncsd in the preser- 
vation of the Empire, inasmuch as it formed 
a nursery of dynastic feeling ; all members of it, 
no matter what their race, felt a fjersonal 
allegiance to the Emperor and the House of 
Habsburg. The chief reason for this was that 
ollicors and soldiers alike knew that they were 
under the £mperor*a personal control and 
revived his personal care and attention. Ho 
was indeed the father and head of the military 
forces of the double crown. This feeling tended 
to make the army a school which inculcated a 
feeling of trust and reliance on the monarch. 


and through him a sc^nt-iiiieiit of unity and 
reciognition of thi^ country as a whole which 
counteracted the particiilarist ambitions of 
some of its composing elements. The army 
was for the Einpin% and was not Himgarian 
or (*zcch, Italian or (leririan, Serbo-Ooatian 
or Polish, Huthime or Humane ; politics, 
very properly, had no pliu^e in military organi- 
zation. Another impfirtant influeiieo for unity 
was the corps of officers. Drawn from all 
classes of socic^ty, it formed a microcosm of the 
State. No longer eoinjaised of su-^ ailed nobles 
— though, of course, in a count ry of universal 
8t?rvice many of tliern were found in it — the 
bulk came from the middle and lower middle 
Classes, a large portion belonging to families 
which have for gemerations found their life’s 
employment in a military career. • Spread over 
thf^ whole army, no matter from what race they 
might come, the officers had a unifying influence 
which brought the variolis nationalities to- 
gether in a common devotion t o the Emperor- 
King and to the country ho ruled. 

Of all armies it is true that iliis class of 
hereditary soldiers furnished the best officers, 
thoroughly imbued with the sfiirit of the 

* (lormnns are in ihn habit of doHcribinR thoHit who 
bear the parfiole wm in front of their namoH as fuibU, 
The real equivalent in EngliHh in osc|uiro. Frederick tlio 
Great always ennobled a man ho made captain. In 
England a captain is railed «wqiiin^ in bin commiMioii, 
junior ranks only gontloman. 
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Hervice, fiJlod with an honourabU^ rogapd tor 
the position they and their forlwars have hold, 
inspired by their deeds and fieteririined to 
carry on untarnished the name they hold for 
ihc) sake nt the n^giment and for the benefit 
of the army, '.rhis \v*ts certainly the cose in 
Ihi^ British forccjs, and although this class 
receivf^d no special recognition, politicians of 
till classes lacing f|iiitt! incapulile of appreciating 
its value, we still draw a considerable portion 
of our offii'icrs, and thosi^ the v<‘ry best, from it. 
It was curious- when every effort was being 
made to draw candidates from the Univer- 
sities and Public Schools, because in both 
cuisi's the education of assexaation was sup- 
fiostd to have some value; when marks wore 
given in the competitive examinations for 
(entrance to the army to those who had 
obtained certifi(;aU*s of a certain (no very 
high) standard of proficiency in military 
duties at these? institutions — that the scion 
of a race whicli hius for generations devoted 
itself to the fighting services of the Crown 
ix'ceived no consideration whatever, no advan- 
tage from the devotion of his forefathers. If 
half the vacancies of Woolwich and ISand* 
hurst had been confined to them, wo should 
have given some reward to old ofiicers and 
have obtained a betU?r class than was other- 
wise to be obtained. This was fully appre- 
ciated in Austria, and the consequence was that 
the Austrian Corps of officers possessed a well- 
founded reputation for professional knowledge, 
/.cal and devotion, sc^cond to no similar bculy 
in Burope. They wore more intelligt?nt than 
their I’russian rivals, loss hide-bound by the 
“ Kegleinent,” • of easier Tniuiners, entirely 
frei? from that arrogance which produced the 
saying, “ grob wio eiii Preusse ** (rude as a 
Prussian), and, as they wore in more intiinaU? 
and kindlier relationship with their men, they 
wow? more likely to get greater efforts out of 
them, when in difTiciiltics, than their nortliem 
neighbours; they had the devotion of all; 
they led them, and did not nierc-ly drive th«?m 
on by fear. 

But the Austro-Hungarian Army suffered 
from one great disadvantagt?, which was indeed 
common to the whole Austro- Hungfurian ad- 
ministrative system. It was true the Aulic 
C^ouncil hod disappeared, but it hod left behind 
it a numerous illegitimate progeny, whoso 
octopus-like grip strangled all the administro- 

* The Oeniiaii name for drill-book. 


live offices of State and endeavoured to redut <• 
the whole government of the country to oif 
dead level of red tape, incompetent, dnii 
mediocrity. Initiative was foreign to Ausiriuti 
bureaucrats, and it was they who directed the 
entire administration of the coimtry. Their 
infiuenco was felt with force in the army, ami 
it was doubtful for this reason whether the 
administration services — t.e., the commissariat 
and the like — ^were up to the highest standanl 
required for a modern army, which, to be 
successful in war, must develop initiative in 
all branches. A business which protends to 
be guided entirely by rules must fail when 
dealing with men, for it is impossible to devise 
rt^gulations to meet every possible situation. 
Administrators who act on the belief that such 
is feasible, fail entirely wdien circumstances 
do nut exactly fit in with the hard and fast 
code. They cannot improvise, and ore apt 
to indulge in the procrustean method and maki^ 
the circumstancos fit t he rules, instead of wisely 
adapting the latter to the former. Ofiicers of 
the fighting branches who had been well edii- 
eatixl in their duties would feel tho necessity for 
acting on their own intelligent eunception of 
the situations arising on the battlefield, hut 
non-commissioned ofiicers, still infiuenc?ed by 
the doctrine of passive obedience taught them 
in the ranks, w*ore not likely tr> display similar 
characteristics. Their tendency was to Ix*- 
coine wooden in inovemont and in thought, 
and hence they could not efficiently replace the 
disabled officer in war. This was rocogT)i/.ed 
by the military authorities, and efforts wore 
made to improve them and induce them 
to prolong their service by re-engagement, 
so iliat they might by longer service become 
more efficient. 

The higher ranks of the army were undoub- 
tedly efficient so far as study could make them. 
It was no longer the practice to appoint men of 
high birth to posts for which their only claim 
w'os family. A modem l^iechtonstein would 
have to prove his ability, not his quarterings ; 
a Ciain Gallos would be impossible, or if such a 
man by chance obtained a high position, he 
would, if ho behaved like his namesake in 186(5, 
certainly be tried by court-martial and pro- 
bably shot, as tho latter ought to have been. 
It was inconceivable that a Benedck would 
nowadays be made a scapegoat to bear away 
the sins of his mutinous subordinates and 
pledged to secrecy to cover the delinquencies of 
his incompetent superiors. It was incredible 
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tluit H future TegotthofT rould win a naval 
victory and be immediately removed from hie 
command. A better and more rational govern- 
iiiont existed in Austria-Hungary • but still the 
bureaucracy remained and prevented reform 
which would cheapen administration and make 
tor reason in the non-combatant branches. 

It has been said that the discipline of the 
regular army formed a common tie which 
bound the various races together. This was 
absolutely the case a hundred years ago, bofor# 
the influence of racial feeling hod gained the 
importance it attained in late years. But even 
in 1800 the Italian regiments had to be largely 
employed against the Prussians while those 
of other races were used in Italy against Victor 
Emnioniiers troops. Since then the indivi- 
dualist feelings of some of the races hod grown 
stronger and shown far greater tendency for 
segregation under on ethnographical arrange- 
ment. Pan-Slavism is a force which must 
now be recognised. There is no doubt that 
some of the Slav regiments during the present 
war expressed their discontent at being led 
against the Russians. Round Trieste there 
existed the undoubted desire to see ** Italia 
irredenta ’* united to the Kingdom of Italy. 
Transylvania had aspirations, or at least the 
Rumanian-speaking majority of its inhabitants 
had, towards a imion with Rumania. Whether 
these particularist ideas hiul much effect on 
the actual conduct of the troops in the war of 
1914 it is diflicult to say, though rumour seems 
to junnt to the eonclusion that they had. 

Jloubtless the comparatively small thinking 
portion of the Monareshy felt that by entering 
on the war the Government liad delilumtely 
thrown the affairs of the Iliial Monar(*hy into 


the melting-pot, and hud some misgivings 
as to what would bo the form the new kingdom 
would take when the Allies l)egan to remould 
it. As tho struggle progressed, such a feeling 
assuredly had some effect on the varioiiK 
peoples involved. The Hungarians u'ere not 
long in showing that they resented tho way in 
which they wore sacrificed during the war t(» 
Prussian ambition. 'J'hat the Slavs disliked 
tho war against the great Slav Power wiis 
only natural. Certainly, too, some ('zecdi 
regiments, when they marched out of Pnigu(\ 
openly showed this feeling. In those days i>f 
education and tho universal spread of news 
by tho papers, soldiers aro all more or kuw 
thinking bayonets. In Austria-Hungary, as 
elsewhere, this would be the case, and seeing 
the nature and origin of the war, sentiment 
in the ranks, at any rate among the non- 
German races, was scarcely likely to he favour- 
able to the Government which brought it about. 

The percentage of the different nationnli tit's 
in the army are given below : — 


Germans ... 

Slav races : 

... 

... 


Czechs ... 



... 15 

Poles 



... 9 

Ruthenes 



... 8 

Slovenes 



... 3 

Slovaks ... 



... 5 

Sorbo-Croatians 


.b 7—47 

Magyars ... 

... 


IH 

Riimanes 

... 



Italians 

... 


1 

luo 


'Fhe words of command for the whole army 
were given in German, but tho instructional 
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Iiin^nage varied according to the racial com- 
poHition of the various regiments. The purely 
Magyar, Polish, Czech, Ruthene and Sorbo- 
(iroatian regiments are taught in their own lan- 
guages, and in the mixed regiments any per- 
centage above twenty per cent, of the total 
strength had the right to be instructed in its 
own language. 

In the HonvM regiments of Hungary 
proper, Magyar is the ofiicial language and the 
language of command and, as far as possible, 
the language of instruction. Tn the HonvM 
regiments recruited from Croatia and Slavonia 
the language is Serbo-Croatian. 

There could be no doubt that the use of the 
German language for conmiand was a powerful 
instrument acting for unification in addition to 
the sentiments of loyalty to the cause of the 
Emperor and the Empire, so scHliilously incul- 
cated by the ofheers. So much was this ri5<*cig- 
nized that the porticularists constantly brought 
the accusation that it was being used for flic 
German ization of the various races. Hut 
although from the force of circumstances 
German acted as a lingua franca for all f.he 
diiTerent races, it was by no moans eiihircc^d on 
them, and it was merely the plain utility of its 
acquisition which appealed to a rc^criiii who 
was desirous of acquiring another langitago in 
addition to his own. ^He iiaturally choso one 
which not only enabled him to understand his 
orders bettor, but which also facilitated his 
intorcourso with those of his countrymen who 
talked it, and with a largo proportion of the 
inhabitants of Central Europe. Iluiigarinns 
wore permitted to have some slight variations 
in their uniform,* but these were mcn^ con- 
cessions to Magyar national feeling, and the 
Emperor himself frequent ly declared he would 
never allow anything which could interfere 
with the complete unity of the wIkjIc force or 
sanction a separate H ungarian Army. During 
the constitutional crisis of 1903 he issued an 
.Vrmy Order, on September 16, w'hich clearly 
« expressed his views : 

** llie bettor founded my favourable judg- 
ment of the military value, the self-sacrificing 
ilolight in service, and the single-minded 
cooperation of all parts of my whole Dbrensivo 
Forces, the more I must and will hold fast to 
tlKiir existing and well-tried organization. My 
Army in particular must know that I will never 
relinquish the rights and privileges guarantetri 

* For instanoe, the infantry wore their trousers cut 
tight after Hungarian pattern. 
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to its supreiiie War-l^ord — ^my Army whose 
stout bonds of imion are threatened by one- 
sided aspirations proceeding from inisappre- 
hension of the exalted mission tho Army has 
to fulfil for the weal of both Stal^ of tlm 
Monarchy. Joint and unitary us it is, shiill 
my Army rcaiiain, the strong |.)ower to defend 
tho Austro -Hungarian Monnreliy against every 
foe. True to its oath, iny whole Defensive 
Force will continue to tread the path of <*iirnest 
fulfilment of duty, piM'iiieaU'd by that spirit 
of union tmd hannony which respects every 
natural charaeieristic: and solves all antagon- 
iMiis by utilizing the special qualities of each 
race for the welfare of tlie whole." Hungary 
had constantly ondeavoiircHl to obtain greater 
indopondence for her army, and had at the 
same time tried by every means to oppress th * 
various non-Mag 3 'ar elements whii'li wjto under 
her rule, 'riio result had been to iniitnsify the 
laticir in their dislike to tho bullying rule of 
Hungary, and make them look for help outside 
the Empin\ 

The high spirit breathed forth in tho Emperor- 
King’s proTiouneeinent aimed at an idc^ul, 
(vrliaps ditlicult to obtain, but which novor- 
tlieloBS had been reached in groat ineaKiiro. 
Of course, the bureaucratic element previously 
alluded to was not without its bad influence on 
the military machinery. But the pi'iwmal 
sui^ervision of the EtniMirur-King, or of one of 
the Archdukes to whom ho delegated some- 
times this duty, tended to keep this influence 
within ho\md8.j^ One typictal case of tlu* 
working of the bureaucratic mind was shown 
during the occupation of Bosnia and Ilerzcs- 
go\ina. (ioneral GaJgotzy, who was in curn- 
mand, undertook the construction of a niad. 
Time was pressing, money was short, but 
urged on by the General, tho troops, who 
loved him, soon finislied the rood. Hc^ re- 
ported : “ Hoad built. ’J’wenty thousand 

florins received, twenty thousand spent, 
nothing remains. — Galgotzy.” This laconic 
nusssago was a bad shock to the military 
auditors, who dcanunded an exat:t account 
with vouchors in continued applications, wliic^h 
grew more and more peremptory in tone. At 
last Oalgotzy replied ; “ Twenty thousand 

florins received, twenty thousand ox|)cndcHl. 
Whoever doubts it is an ass.’* Tliis was too 
much for tho Chief of the Audit Departineiit, 
who saw thft Emperor and di'ew attention to 
Galgotzy’s want of respect to liis high functions 
and suggested a reprimand. The Emperor 
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blandly inquired : “ Do you, then, doubt it T ” 
Thfl inc'iclent closed, not to the discomfiture of 
the General. 

The polilical organization of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy was based on tho funda- 
mental law of 1867. By taking advantage of 
the disorganization brought about by tho war 
of 1860, Hungary gained a position of quosi- 
indefKmdonce. Tho difference between the two 
States was maintained in the armies with this 
distinction, that the rc*gular, known as the 
Joint Army, was, os its name implied, common 
to both States, and was paid and kept on foot 
by a common fund. But beyond this force 
two others existed — ^the one the Austrian 
T^iondwelir, with its Landsturm, the other the 
Hungarian Landwehr (known as tho Honv^), 
with its Landstium. These forces in all 
might be described os Territorial forces in the 
ibcnse in which these words were used in our 
country — I'.e., forces which had some training 
but not as much as the regular army, of which 
they formed no part. 

As the armies were divided so were tho 
budgets which keep them on foot. Tlicro was 
Ihe budget for the regular army provided by 
botli Austria and Hungary ; that for the 
Austrian l^indwehr and Landsturm furnished 
by the State concerned ; that for the Hun- 
garian Honv^ obtained from Hungary 
tho portions of the Monarchy associated with 
hor. There wore also three administrationB— 
viz., tliat for the Joint Army, that for the 
Austrian, and Uiat for tho Hungarian Landwehr 
(Honv^d) or National Defence forces. 


In Austria-Hungary, as in all countries whicli 
felt tho necessity for proper military organiza- 
tion, universal service was tho law of the land. 
Only t*he physically unfit wore in thooiy 
exempted from this obligation, although in 
certain cases this nile was, in fact, considerably 
tnodiliod, as will bo seen later on. Those oxcusc'd 
hod to pay a tax in lieu of sorvioe. Tlie 
liability extended from the completed nineteenth 
to tho completed forty-second year - I’.e., ft>r 
twenty -four years altogether. The actuid sei*- 
vUxi in the ranks and reserve was twelve years 
in the Joint Array, but varied slightly with 
the arm. Thus in tho Infantry tho time was 
two years with tho colours, eight years in the 
Reserve, and then two in the Landwehr 
Reserve. In the Cavalry and Artillery the 
time was three years in the army and seven in 
the Reserve. Tho Reservists who had served 
two years in the army were liable to trainings 
not exceeding fourteen weeks in all, each of not 
more than four weeks during their time in the 
l^oserve, those of three years* army service te 
three, not exceeding deven weeks in all. These 
liabilities wore rarely exacted to their full 
extent, a training period rardy exceeding 
thirteen daya Those who liad served four 
years in tho army were not liable to be recaUed 
during their Reserve service. 

After the men had served ten years in the 
army and its Reserve they were included in the 
Reserve of the landwehr (HonvM) for another 
two years. 

It has been already said that the troops of 
the T^ndwehr and Honv6d category resembled. 
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inprinciple, our Territorial force, for they received 
only a comparatively short training. Like 
our Territorial force, the J^andwehr is ii 
inonent institution and trains its own men; 
but before explaining how this was done it is 
necessary to describe how the allotment of 
the young men who come up for service was 
made. 

When they presented themselves for enrol - 
inent the unfit were eliminated and the ri‘st 
between the ages of 21 and 24 were divided into 
various categories by lot. * Those who drew the 
lowest numbers were told 6ff for the Joint Army 
until the required contingent had been reached 
for which the vote of the Delegations htul 
provided. The next highest went to the Land- 
wehr (Hoiiv6d) till its quota was obtained, and 
the remainder was handed over to the Ersatz 
Reserve. t Tho period of service in the T^and- 
wohr (Honv6d) was tho same as in the common 
army ; but tho training (which was cundia^ted 
by its own regimental cadres) was much more 
rtfHtrictcd, being only a total of twenty weeks in 
the f^ondwchr or twenty-five in the Honv^, 
no one pericKl exceeding more than four weeks. 

Tho men of the Ersatz Reserve wen^ l>rninfd 

♦ 'l*ho moil up to twonty-four aro those who have 
put back for noino reason. 

t “ Ersut/ *• is derived from the word “ Emotzen,” 
1o n*pIaco, and tho Ersnts Reserve is intended to reploco 
uiid (ill up viicanciee wliicli occur in the other forc:o^. 


for ten weeks, and wore thereafter liahle to 
three trainings, no one of more tliuii four weeks 
— t.c., like tho Reserve. The total liability 
of tho man, whether fur (ho common army, 
tho Landwehr (TTonvdd), or Ersatz Reserve, 
was thoreforo twelve years, after which ho 
passed into the Landstiirm. In this ho served 
in the. fii*st levy up to the end of his thirty - 
seventh year : in tin? sc^eond levy up to tho end 
of his forty -second year. 

In Rosnia and Herzegovina the same law 
held good, but tho R ('serve and tho first and 
second levies of the Londstiuin wore called 
ii^speetively the first, second, and third Re- 
serve. 

The total numher of iniiahitonts of the 
entire Austro-Hungarian Monarchy was roughly 
ol,340,0()0, of whom about 000,000 woro avail- 
able ea(.di y('ar, to which must added those 
whoscf ('iitry into military life was luljoiirned for 
one caum* or anotluT, hut tlw whole of them 
were not takim. In the first place tlicre woro 
the unfit ; si^eondly, tho exempt who were 
turned over to the Ersatz Reserve. Those 
included prit^ts, those in (.ruining for priestly 
ol1i(!e (both these elusscs were practically entiri'Iy 
exempt), tlieii (hosi* who fullillod certain con- 
ditions, such ns sole, supporters of a family, 
fn addition to these*, conseripts who had been 
for a definite period at cort-ain schools, or who 
hiul pjisHi^d certain examinations, w^rved only 
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otio yoar with tho Army and olovc»n in the 
Keservo. 'J'hnsi* furnished tho gw^itor jjart of 
the inodictil, xotorinnry oflicors and iipothe- 
caricM, and ofliccrs of tin* K<‘s<*rvc. Men who 
ouino under th(‘so provisions might adjotini 
their military SiTvico up to their twenty-third 
year. Any who volunteered for Uiroe years* 
service could choose their regiment s. 

By the working of tho Act of 1912 t he follow- 
ing numlu^rs of recruits were enihodicd in 1013 : 


Joint Army 

... 153,500 

Austrian Landwehr 

... 27,000 

Tirol 

1,000 

Jlonved 

... 25,000 

Bosnia and llorzogovina 

... ' 7,800 


214,300 


('riie iiuinhor of Krsatz Re8or>'c cannot be 
given.) 

When the now law (July 6, 1912) would 
con:*' into full force it was calculated that 


Austria-Hungary would put 

Joint Army 

Austrian Landwehr 
Hungarian Honv6d 
Ersatz Koserve 
Landsturm 


into the field: 

...1,390,000 
... 240,000 
... 220,000 
... 500,000 
...2,000,000 


4.320,000 

It seems iinprobablo that anything like these 
numbers were embodied, at any rate at tho 
commencement of tho war. In tho first place 
tho entire availablo force of the Landsturm wajs 
not called out — though within a fow months 
all was probably ordered up. Secondly, there 
were certainly not enough arms in the country, 
at any rate of a modern class, to equip them 
with. It was hardly likely that Austria had 
at tho commencement of hostilities more than 
1,200,000 to 1,300,000 at her disposition for war. 

Austria-Hungary hod in tho lost throe yoars 
increased hor military establishment very con- 
siderably and spent largo sums on re-armomcnt. 

Tho organization of tho army was based for 
the Joint Army of Austria and Hungary, 
tho Ijiindwelir and tho llonvod. on tho law of 
July 0, 1912; for tho Landstunn on that of 
188(5. It was regional, regiments being allo- 
cated to specific areas. But the requirements 
of certain spocial corps prevented this in their 
cose being strictly adhered to. It is impossible 
to give an exact account of the torritorial 
divisions which furnished tho various contin- 
gents, because the new arrangeincmts were not 
completely carried out when tho war broke out. 
But the accompanying map shows generally 
tho divisions into which the country is divided. 

Tho 241,333 sq. miles which compose tho 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy wero divided into 
sixteen Army Corps Districts, as shown in tho 
following table : 


Army C^iirps and 
flt'Hflqiinrlora. 

No. of Di\ais. 

No. of Battorics. 

Battalion. 

Train. 

Corps 

Gavf&y. 

In- 

fantry. 

Gav. 

Piclfl. 

Borso. 

Moun- 

tain. 

How- 

itzer. 

Pion- 

eers. 

Sap- 

pers. 

Divi- 

sions. 

Squad- 

rons. 

1st CVlU'DW 

•I 

1 

18 

—i 


2 


1 . 

1 

6 



2iid Vumiiii ... 

3 

1 

18 




2 

2 

1 

1 

11 

— 

:inl (irntz 

2 



18 


.... 

2 

1 

3 

1 

■■ 

— 

4th liiiilupost 

2 

1 

in 




2 

1 


1 

Ba 

— 

.'ith l*n\sMbiir^ 

2 

1 

in 

3 



2 

1 

i 

1 


... 

0th KiLsi'lmu ... 

2 

— 

in 

3 


2 

... 

_ 

1 


— 

7ih ’r«moMvar... 

2 

1 

in 



2 

j 

_ 

1 




8th Proguo ... 

2 

— 

18 




2 


... 

1 

Bfl 

.. 

nth LoitinoritK 

•» 

.... 

18 


— 

2 


... 

1 


— 

loth i*rzutny«l 

2 

1 

18 

3' 


2 

1 






11th J.wuw ... 

2 

2 

IH 

3 


2 





— 

12tli Hormannstaefi ... 

2 



in 



2 


1 


HI 


i:tth Agram 

2 



in 





1 

1 


ji. 

14th Innsbruck 

2 



18 

- 

12 


i 

i 

1 

10 


l<>tii Sarajevo... 

2 

■ — 

. .. 


24 



1 

1 

0 

.... 

Kith Kagusa 

2 

- — 



20 


Hi 

I 

1 

11 
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There were in addition to the Joint Army 
eight divisions of Austrian liandwehr and eight 
of the Honv6(L Those, too, wore organized 
on the territorial divisions of the country and 
were analogous in formation to the regular 
clivisions. Altogether Austria-Hungary liad 
forty-nine divisions with which to form the First 
Lino Active Army — viz., thirty-three belonging 
to the Joint Army and the sixte<m furnished 
by the Landwehr or Honvod. It was the 
intention considerably to augment the Land- 
wolu: Divisions, but no more weiii ready 
when war broke out. As given above, thtv^o 
wore enough to furnish one to each army 
corps. Jilvontually tho intention of the Oovern- 
iiient was to double the number so that there 
would bo thirty -two divisions, i.e,, two to each 
army corps. 

Thero were also eight (Cavalry Divisions of 
Regular Cavalry for tho Joint Army and 
two of Ifonved Cavalry. 

It is now necessary to describe in detail tho 
various units whii'h wc^iit to make up tho Army 
of tho Dual Monarcliy. 

The Infantry of tho Joint Anny comprised 
one himdred and two infantry rogimoiits 
besides twonty-sevon battalions of Jaegers, 
four regiments of Tiroleso Jaegers, and 
four of Bosnia-Herzegovina Infantry.* Bach 

* The name '* litenUly hunter, has no meaning 

at tho present day, as all infantry has tho sarnu arma- 
mont. Formerly the Tyrolese were annml with rifles 
when tho onliiiory infantry had smootli bores. 


infantry regiment haii four field battalions 
and a depot battalion. The regiments were 
numb<*n^d, and in addition hod some per- 
manent title or boro tho nuiiio of the honorary 
colonel — e.g,, “The 1st Kaiser Franz Infantry 
Regiment.’* Tho companies of i\w field buf- 
talioiis were niimbertnl throughout, as in 
Cleriiumy, one to sixteen. When mobilized 
the DepAt Battalion, which was only a skeleton 
in j>eace, was i‘xpatided into twi), oim of wliich 
was called a Ihwrvo Biiltalion, tho other tho 
Depot, iriio liiity of these was to furnish 
rt*serves to fill up casualties in tlu» others. TJio 
f<»rincr might also lx? sent into the tiold. 

'Fhe strength of a c'onipany uu war footing 
was much tho siiino ns in Cormany or Franc*e, 
viz., four oflicers and 200 noii-eoinini8.sioned 
oflicerH and men. The strength of a battalion 
WAS 1,004 of all ranks, and of a regiment 4,. 

Tho elTi^ctive lighting strength of the luller - 
i.c., rifles in the ranks was roughly 4,100. 

The Jiwgur battalions had n similar organiza- 
tion to a battalion of the line. For restTve 
purposes in war they had a Hoservo Company 
only. Some of tho Jaeger battalions had 
cyclist companies.* Tho bicycle wna of tho 
folding pattern, arid in each com[>any there 
were also tuo motor-cycles and one motor 
car. 

Every infantry regiment had at least two 
machine-gun detachments each of two guns, 

* I'here worn four in 1013, possibly more in 1014. 
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and probably by the time war broke out 
there were two guns per battalion. Every 
battalion in Bosnia and Herzegovina and every 
Jaeger battalion had four. 

'Ihe new war unifonn of the infantry, as 
indeed for the rest of the army except the 
cavalry, was a bluish-grey. Every pcivate 
in the front ranks carried a Linnomami spade, 
1 ft. 8 in. long, weighing 2 lbs. Sixteen men 
in the rear rank had a small pick. The four 
pioneers of the company carried certain siHH^ial 
tools. Those men were usually united into 
a regimental detachment under a junior oilicor. 

The small -boro magazine rifle had been 
sufiie years (since 1805) in visc^ in the Austrian 
Army. It was known, after the name of 
its inventor, as the Mannlichor. It hu<l a 
calibre of '315 in. and had a .straight-piill 
bolt. It fired a pointed bullot with a tnuzzlo 
velocity of 2,850 ft. It was sighted up to 
about 2,400 yards and weighed 8 lb. 5 oz. 
I'ho total longth of tho weapon with bayonet 
fixed was 5 ft. Tho magazine was lauded 
by moons of a charger which hold five cart- 
ridges. I'iic cavalry carbino was much sluirtcT, 
only 3 ft. 4 in., and weighed only (^ Ih. 12 oz., 
but it took tho same cartridge. 

The number of rounds carried by th(3 infantry 
soldier was 120. In addition there w€;re forty 
rounds in the company liinraunitiuii wagon 
and 160 in the infantry ammunition columns. 

'riie luacliino gun was that known as tho 
Schwarzloso and was of tho same calibre and 
used the same ammunition oa the infantry 
rifle. It was. an extremely simple and ofiieient 
weapon, being composed of very few parts. 

Tho Austrian Cavalry, although it still 
rotainod various. designations - Dragoons, 
Uhlans, Hussars — ^was really all of one ty[>e, 
practioally light cavalry, uniformly armed 
with sabre and carbino. Non-cominissioiicd 
officers and others who did not carry tlio 
carbine had an automatic pistol. 

There were forty-two rogiments, fifteen of 
which were called Dragoons, eleven Uhlans, 
sixteen Hussars ; the regiments of each class 
being numbered among themselves, ^rhe lost 
named were recruited in Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania, as the Hussars originated from tho 
former coimtry.* The dragoon regiments were 
rai^ in Austria, eight of tho uhlans in Galicia, 

* The name Huiuer is deriveil from the Magyar word 

Jki«SBs(a equadron of) twenty. The uniform is modelled 
on the Magyar national costume. Similarly the Uhlan 
uniform is a reproduction of the Polish peasant costume. 


two from Croatia and Slavonia, and one from 
Bohemia. In Bosnia and Herzegovina there 
wore two independent cavalry squadrons. As 
in the Infantry so in the Cavalry, tho rf^giinent 
bore tho name of the honorary colonel or had 
some other permanent title. A regiment 
consisted of six squadrons, each of which had 
a combatant strength of 150 sabres, exclusive 
of the pioiiet'r troop. Eacdi cavalry regiment 
liiul four mac'hino guns, with forty thousand 
roiuids of ammunition. Unlike that of the 
infantry regiments the gun had no shield. 

On xiiobiliziUion emih regiment formed from 
the Depot Sciundroii which it had in |H'aco 
time, a Reserve Squadron and Depot Stjuadron, 
which fulfilled tho sumo duties os tho battalions 
bearing these names in the Infantry. 

The pioneiT troops of tla^ Cavalry, to wliieli 
allusion has been inadi* above, wcm*o partieiilarly 
well organiz(«d — indeed, it was in Austria that 
they wcTo first introduiscd. Each eonsisted of 
oiu» oflieer and twenty-fivi^ men, who carried 
tlie various tools, explosives, etc., which 
are required by ii force like cavalry so constantly 
used in advance of an army, a position where 
obstacles have to be removed and wlu^re 
s}Kx;iiil duties fall on it, such os the dc'struction 
of railways, etc. In addition to the pioneer 
troop eight men per squadron wj.'ro ci|iiippod 
with tools. Thus, an Austrian cai alry regiment 
had available sevcnty-tlmn* men trained for 
pioneer duties, forming a highly olliciont body 
for tho purposes required of it. The telegraph 
section (eight 11 ^ 011 ) curried about soveri miles 
of light wire. 

Every squadron hud also ten waterproof 
bags which could be inllatc^d. One suilicod 
to support two men, and they could bo used 
to construct rafts for crossing water. 

The curse of Cavalry on active service is 
tho practice of constantly frittering it away 
by detailing it for escort and staff duties, such 
as orderlies to general ofliajrs, etc. Wellington 
found this in tho Peninsula, and frequently 
issued orders to prevent it. Tlio Austrian 
(.'Bvalry was not, allowed to be used for any 
such minor, and often quite unnoct^ssary, 
puriiosos. To provide for them as fur as they 
were really needed, so-called troops of ** SStalT 
Cavalry ** wore employed. Each regiment 
fumislied two sections of these on mobilization 
(principally from the Koservists), which con- 
sisted of one officer and fifty men. A similar 
organization existed in the Infantry. Every 
regiment provided a Staff Company*' of 
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two oilicen) and 120 men, who were all attachesd 
to tho higher tactical units, such os brigades, 
divisions, army corps, for escort and guard 
duties connected with those. The sections 
of both cavalry and infantry wore united in 
pairs and called Staff Squadrons or Staff 
Companies. 

Tho Austrian Cavalry wore much the stime 
uniform in peaces as in wiw, excejit tliat tho 
i.liead-drc?8s had a cov«'r of the same colours tis 
Vtho Infantry imifomi.* 

Tho Austro-Hungarian Artillery had under- 
gone great trunsforinations in recent years. In 
18GG the cannon employed wore brass muzzle- 
loaders, and they were on tho whole superior 
to the mixed moss of early breech -loading 
Kru|)p guns arid old smooth-bores that Prussia 
brought against them. But tho Austrian 
military uuthorit.ies soon saw that tho future 
lay with the breech-loader. It was considered 
desirable that tlic guns should be made in tho 
country, as Austria then had but few and 
indifferent steel factories. It was decided to 
construct them on the system proposed by 
General Uchatius, of his ** steel bronze,” as these 
could bo turned out from tho RoyaJ Arsenal 
Tho material was bronze cast under prossurt*, 
and with tho interior of the barrel hardened by 
passing a suecessiun of stool cones tlirough it. 
''Fhe method was found to bo successful, and 
is still used for field guns. 

The original gim was only a nine-pound(*r, 
firing coimnon shell of nine and a half poiuids* 
But as other Powers introduced more power- 
ful weapons Austria-Hungary was obliged to 
follow suit. The gun used for horse and field 
batteries was known as M/.'i — t.e., pattern of 
1905. It was a 3-incli calibre gun, a quick firer, 
throwing a shrapnel sliell weighing 14*7 lb., 
containing 332 bullets of 50 to tho lb. Tho 
fuse was constructed for use both for time and 
|K>rcusHioTi. High explosive shells were also 
earriod in proportion of two to five shrapnel. 
The gun had a long rc*eoil on its carriage so that 
tho sho(*k of explosion was absorbed and the 
gun returned to its place. This rendered rapid 
lire [)OKKib1e. It hiwl a piuioraniic sight gradu- 
ated up to G,tK)0 yards, and on independent line 
of sight. It had a shield of chrome steel, 
affording prot<H‘tion against shrapnel at all 
ranges, and against pointed rifle bullets beyond 
100 yards range. On the whole it was an 

*llioro HecniH fairly guod roaHOii to telieve that just 
boforo the war aomo part rocaived a drcMH not very 

diffaront in aolour from that of the Infantry. 


efTicient gun, but nothing like BoAjjjtaerfui as 
our own 18-pounder or as the FrdiiK 76 mni. 
Both tho horse and field artillery were armed 
wdth it. 

There wore six guns in a field battery, only 
four in a horse battery or in a heavy battery. 
Tlie number of rounds carried was 126 per gun 
with tho battery and 372 per gun with the 
d visionol ammunition columns. Tho same 
amount was carried for the horse battery. 
Each battery had two miles of wdro and four 
telephonists. It had also a range-finder. 

Austria-Hungary, like other Powers, had 
adopted a howitzer for tho heavy batteries. 
Tills fired a shell of 38]^ lb. There were 123 
rounds per gim with tho battery, and 204 in 
ammunition columns. A heavy gun was also 
in use — viz., a 10*5 cm., equivalent to 4*1 in. 
Tho ammunition was similar to that of a howit.< 
zer — ^viz., a shell weighing 38} lb., containing a 
high explosive bursting charge, and a shrapnel 
with 700 bullets, 50 to the lb. When marching 
the carriage was separated from the gun, and 
each was drawn by six horses. 

S[K>cial stress was laid on mountain artillery, 
as on all tho frontiers of tho Monarchy moun- 
tainous regions ore foimd. There were two 
varieties of weapon employed, the one a 7 cm. 
gun, firing a shell of 6 lb. 7 oz., the other a 
howitzer. The latest idea was to replace these, 
comparatively inefficient weapons by a 10*5 cm.'. 
f.e., 4*1 inch quick-firing howitzer throwing a 
shell of 32 lb. It had a range of over *6,000 yards 
and was altogether a very powerful weapon for 
its class. 

It may bo well here to mention a speciality 
of the Austrian artillery. In every army corps 
there were a few 8 cm. guns esfiociolly adapted 
for use on hilly ground when tho ordinary gun 
carriage could not pass. The carriages were so 
eonstructed that it was possible to use shorter 
axle-trees to replace tho long ones of the 
ordinary carriage. The gun carriage and the 
sliield with sighting apparatus was formed 
into three separato bodies on wheels with a 
track of only one yard. It took ten minuter 
to make the alteration and ton to put it back 
into tho ordinary form. 

liefcrenco may hero be made to tho heavy 
howitzer used by the Cltrinans against Namur 
and other places. It is quite certain that 
the majority of these were what is known us 
the 30*5 cm. (equivalent to 12 in.) Austrian 
mortar, firing a shell of 868 lb., with bursting 
charge of 60 lb. of ecrasite. Austria was 
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PLACING FIELD GUNS IN POSITION. 


i!i*editod with thirty -four of these, and that Korne 
were used in Bolgiuni is proved by tlio fact timt 
pliotograpliH of the wea[)oii8 used show this 
piece with Austrian soldiers seated on it. Its 
extreme range was about 10,500 yards, i.e., 
roughly six ini\es. 'Phe rate of fire was ten rounds 
per hour, and it took an hour to get the gun 
ready for action. Three powerful tractors were 
l•e^llired for two guns and their amiminitiiai 
lorries. 

1'he org.inizatifin of the engiiiwrs in the 
Austro-Hungarian Army differed eonsidcTably 
fn»m that eTnf)Ioyed by us, or indeed any other 
f'ountry. Tn most European forces tln»rf< were 
what wo call field companies, specially intended 
f«»r use with the field armies, and fortress croni- 
panies not associated with the divisions and 
army corps, but only brought up when requin'd 
for sieg«^ purposes. Jn Austria a different 
practice was jiui'sued. Each army corps would 
('ventually have a pioneer and also a sapiicT 
battalion. Both were to l>e equipfxvl for the 
construction of field defences, road making and 
tield mining, but the pioneers Inwl as their 
province bridging, with which the sappers 
had nothing to do. Their special work was 
ff)rtre8s warfare. The former had four com- 
panies to the battalion, the latter only three*. 

Experiments u-ere made with bridge trains 
drawn by motor-wagons, and possibly some 
of these were employed with the armies in the 
field. Each army corps had four pontoon 


troops, each of which could furnish 68 yards 
of ordinary bridge. 

There was to ciuih infantry division a search- 
light section, the searchlights hewing one with* 
a .‘12-in. and one with a 21-in. reflector. 'Pho' 
larger nature was carried on a motor-wagon, 
which furnished the power to work the dynamo. 

In addition to the field organ i /.at ions almuly 
describfxl, there were two fjthcT bodies which 
need notice. These were* tlic l«higinoor Staff, 
who (;onstructed iiortn'!Kses and bcsiciged them, 
the other a Military Works Department, which 
constriictcHl and inaintuincd buildings not 
iimnediately conni.‘ctc<l with fortifications. 

In aeronautics Austria-Hungary was not so 
forward as other nations when war hroko out. 
Tho first beginnings of a service of dirigiblc‘,s 
and iwroplanos dab' from 1909. At Fischa- 
niend, about eleven inilf‘H south-cuist of Vienna^ 
a depot for dirigibles existed, and expf*rimenta 
were made witli various typos, though there is 
no reason to suppose that Austria had more 
than a few of these instruments of war available 
at first. They were chiefly of the Parseval 
tyfx?. In addition thc^rc' were a niiinber of 
captive balloons. 

The same was the case with iV3roplane8. The 
organization was not far advanciMl nor the 
number xery large. The school for teaching 
aviation was established at Vienna-Neustadt. 

Under the name of Communication Troops, 
especially under the Ministry of War, a number 
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AUSTRIAN FIELD ARTILLERY. 


(»f troo])t< for iniMoollaneoufl purpost'H wen* 
united.. These iiuUuded the Railway Hegiiiietit« 
of three battalions, with a total w^ar strength of 
4,38.'l nofi-eoiniTiisRioiied ollicerH and men w'ith 
92 officers. 'Inhere was iilao a regiment of 
Kngineer ^'cleg^aphists, from which a section 
was furnished to each army corps; others w*ent 
to tho forirt^siw. 'fhe wireless telegraphy 
organizotion also formed part of this regiment, 
which further included a detachment of auto- 
mof)ilists consisting of 176 officers and men. 
The school fur instructing infantry and cavalry 
in telegraphy was also under its administration.* 

Tho Traill;- /.c., the equivalent of tho British 
Army Service Corps — was organized in “ divi- 
sions,” one for eocdi army corps. A division 
consisted of a variable number of squadrons 
and had also a skeleton squadron to act as 
Depfit, and another to furnish the Tool Park. 
'I'he composition of the squadrons varied 
with tlie corps to which they wcw attached. 
'PJiere were altogether one hundred and fifteen 
s(|uadron8, of which eighty-nine were field 
squadrons and twenty mountain squadrons. 
The larger part <»f the latter were in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and their transport was done 
by pack animals. 

There was also a division to supply the 
vehicU's necessary for the flying corps. 

The Automobile Service — i.e., the corps in 

• Every infiintry nncl pioneer company, squadron of 
cavalry and battery of artillery had a nvnall number of 
trained signallers, u.'iually throe. Htoy used flags by day 
and lamps by night. Tho infantry pionoen# also oarried 
leUtphone equipment to be used for \'ariouH purposes of 
mniiiiiiiiication. 


charge of mechanical transport — was divided 
up among the various army corps, in etich 
of those there was an oflieer whose specjial duty 
it was to look after tho motors and all matters 
connected with them. Thus he registered all 
qualified men within the command and assisted 
in the mobilization, both of the machines avail- 
able and the men necessary to w^ork them. 
Reserve officers and others who had expert 
knowdedge went posted to the mechanical traris- 
]iort . They w’cre required to attend a four-w^eeks* 
course annually with tho motor cadre of the 
army corps to which they were posted. 

Here it may be remarked as coming under tbe 
head of supply duties, which wo in England 
unite with transport in the Army Service Corps, 
that Austria had gone far in the provision of 
travelling kitchens. It had been intended to 
provide one for every company, squadron and 
battery, other than those specially equipped for 
mountain warfare. In the latter case and for 
the smaller unite, such an machine gun sections, 
a cooking chest was allowed. This was of well- 
known Norwegian cooking-stove construction — 
it W'OH a tin box carried in a case sur- 
rounded with a thick layer of felt. This kept 
the food hot for twenty-four hours and, indeed, 
' completed the cooking. 

Austria-Hungary, like other properly or- 
ganized nations, had arranged her troops in 
higher units instantly available for aervif^ on 
mobilization for war. 

To begin with the infantry, two regiments 
made a brigade of eight battalions. Two of these 
a division, so that the latter body should have 
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had normally sixteen battalions, or, roughly, 
i (),000 men ; but in some cases rifle battalions 
.xH^ro added, and all the regiments had not got 
four battalions: thus the numbers might be 
.iiore and sometimes were less. In the case of 
(he 3rd Corps, which hod three infantry divi- 
sions, this would have given, if the formation of 
;ill were normal, six brigades, eacli of eight bat - 
talioiis — ^forty -eight battalions ; but there wore 
only forty-five, because some of the regiments 
liiid not the complete number of battalions. 
On the whole the sixteen amiy corps had 
thirty -three infantry divisions with four him- 
(ln>d and sixty -seven battalions, which worked 
out at nil average of fourteen to the division 
iiistf^nd of sixteen. The army before the war 
was in a state of transition owing to the intro- 
duction of the new law of 1912, and in speaking, 
therefore, of the division as having sixteen 
battalions it must be looked on os what was 
iiinied at rather than what was really aitainc*d. 

The division, therefore, was properly two 
brigades, though in a few cases there were mon^ 
r.f/., in the 3rd Corps, wherc^ there wore five 
hrigadcas instead of four for the two divisions 
which composted it. The 14th had sijveii 
hrigades to its two divisions, the 15th six, the 
Kith eight. But in all the other corps the divi- 
sions were normal so far as the brigades were 
concerned, though the number of regiments 
nrul battalions varied. 


The distribution of field artillery to the divi- 
sions was more regular ; the majority had eight 
field batteries to the division — f.c., forty -sight 
guns. Only one corps hod a horse battery 
(four guns). 

As to the cavalry, the regular proportion 
was half a regiment to a division three 

squadrons. In some it was more, but in the 
case* of the corps which were stationcxl in 
mountainous countries, less. 

The division, tlierefore, theoretieally was : 

'Fwo hrigiifles of infantry (fifteen to sixt^ien 
iiattalions) ; 

Half n^giinent of cavalry ; 

Korty -eight field guns. 

It also had one Staff Infantry Company and 
one StatT Cavalry Troop, and further one Train 
squadron for transport, besides an Ammunition 
Ij’ark, a Telegrapli 'Detacbiiicnt, and an Aiiibii- 
lanco. 

Tlie Army Corps consisted generally of two 
divisions (tbrcMi in the ease of the .*ird Corps) of 
n>gular troops, but in most- eases a division of 
Luiidwebr (or Hoiiv<ki) had been luldi'd to it. 
It had, besides, the Corps Artillery, consisting of 
thiYX) butteries of fifdd artillery and two of heavy 
howitzers, twenty -six giuis in all.* There were, 
besides, one battalion of Pioneers, in some eases 

• Ther»* is mison to bHu'vtJ thiil. tlu’ iirtillory of the 
army trorps has boon iiumisoil by nootbor Ion battorien, 
blit thiH is not qiiito ctM'taiii. 
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one cif Sappoi’s, a Bridging Iraiii, and a Twol 
Park, an Ainiiiiinition Park, a 'PaU-graph and 
Tc^lephono Drtachiiiont, a Kic*ld Kospital, aiui a 
Supply ('oliinin. 

Tlicn* wen* nclimlly aviiilablo liesides tlif 
cuiimiioii nriiiy. eight atiiivr Auslrian J-aiidwelir 
Divisions, and the sainr nuiiilH'r of Hohvtki. 
'Phi'ir orgfiiiizatioii \\ki» siiiiiiur to that of the 
(Miiinnon nrniy. 

Of (cavalry hesidf\s tla* regiments attRehe<l 
to the Infantry Divisions, there wen* eight 
(’aviilry Divisinns of the Joint Army and 
t\v«> of the Honved (.'avalry. Thewi had all a 
similar organization, viz. : 

'Pwti brigades of cavalry of two regiments 
eaeh - /.r., twenty-four srpiadrons ; 

'Phree Imt teric.'w horse artillery, twelve guns ; 

Sixteen machine guns with four cavalry . 
regiments ; 

Besi<les an Anuminition Ooliimn, a Supply 
rohimn, a FiiJd Hospital and Amhii lance, and 
a tn»op of Staff Cavalry. 

Ah so much of the frontier line of Austria- 
Hungary is mount ainouH, there was a 8|KMaal 
organization to meet the case. Mountain 
Mrigajles were formed. These consisted of a 
variable number of battalions, mostly Jaegers, 
or in Tii’ol the Imperial tlaeger Regiment, 
one nr two squadrons of Mounted Rifles, who* 
rode ponies, and the Artillery in the shape of 
Moiintain Batteries -i.e., with the guns carried 
on packs, as also were the supply aind hospital 
aiTangeinents. ^'hesn briga<lrs were grouped 
together in divisions and provided with piofi«'ei*s 
and signalling detnchinents, but from the nature, 
of the (M>iiiitry in which they operatt'd their action 


wa^i dways more or less independent and th#* 
brigade t herefore was a complete tactical unit. 

Austria-Hungary had but few fortresses m 
moclern (‘onstriiction, and it is doubtful it 
<‘veii these were up to the requirements of th* 
presi'ut day. In (lalieia, Cracow and Przeinysl 
wert.» entrenclied camps, while in between th«Mii 
w^is .laroslav, a fortress of a similar charactf*r 
to Hiiy, Iwtween Liege and Namur — of 
no value. In Tirol there was 'Priont, an 
up-to-date entrenched camp, and oertaiii 
l^arrier forts which blocked the roads from 
Italy and Switzerland. On the Adriatic, Pula 
was a powerful maritime fortrt^ss with sea and 
land defences. (./atttu*u and Sebenico were 
defended harbours, the latter being espf3cinlly 
intended for torpedo craft. 

Austria-Hungary was under one great dis- 
advaniagf^ when war broke out : sho had not 
compleUitd tlie reforms wdiich had lir.«n begun in 
1912, but nevertheless she chose to plac;e hers«*lf 
in the power of Oerinany to use her forces ais 
the Northern Power willed. Sho reaped tli»‘ 
con.sequeiices of her aet. Employed by Ctcnnatiy 
for purely scdfisli ends sho siiiTored defeat after 
defeat. On her southom frontier the Serbians 
drove back her invading troops. Her ultimatr* 
aim of reaching Salonika became a vain dream, 
and she ran the risk of emerging from the war 
so wantonly entered on poorer by many 
millions of money, with the loss of 1iundn?<is 
of thraisands f»f her subjects, and some of her 
fnin?st provinces. 

[For much of the in format if in contninerl in Chnpt.«r.=f 
XXXVl fuicJ XXXVIl we are indebted to Mr. H. \V. 
•St^sKi's valuable work, ** The Hapabiirg Monarchy.** — Kfl. I 
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THE RESPONSE OF THE 
DOMINIONS. 
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T in<C opening of hostilities found the 
Dominions ill -prepared for war. 
They were without a common scheme 
for military or naval defence, luid 
the fimdamontal principles on which any such 
scheme must rest wen) still a matter of liciite 
dispute. There w'os no central authority that 
could enforce its directions and demands, for 
the Committee of Imperial Defence, which 
sought to unify Imperial military preparations, 
was an advisory, not an executive bcxly. There 
was no common naval policy. The Dominions 
were sharply divided between the principles of 
loc 4 il navies and centralized Imperial control. 
Australia had with great energy adopted the 
policy of a local navy. New Zealand, after 
stalwartly upholding centralization, had turned 
its face towards local development. Ii> Canada 
a deadlock between the two parties brought 
about the unfortunate result that nothing 
was done. Military affairs revealed the 
'<atne seeming chaos. Canada had a small 
and totally inadequate permanent force of 
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about 3,000 nic*ii, mid a loosifly organized 
and greatly undcr-manncHl voluntary militia. 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa hod 
accepted the principle of (citizen armies, but 
in Aiistriilia the system had been established 
too recently for its elfiH^ts to be fully felt 
on the fighting strcMigth of the Commonwealth. 
Nothing could be done in any of the Dominions 
without the voluntary consemt of their (hivern- 
iiients and of their x>eoplcs. Any outride 
observer, unacquainted with the cissential 
spirit of the two races, who eoinpared in the 
Slimmer of 1914 the elaborate organization, 
the c;entralized control, the automatic pre- 
cision and uniformity of the German fighting 
niac^hine with the diversity, the divided 
councils, and the conflicting methods of the 
five sist-er nations of the British Empire, might 
well have thought the outlook for the latter 
dark indeed. 

Such an estimate would liave been a pro- 
found miscalculation. At the first sign of 
danger it was instantly sliown that underneath 
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[KltinU and Fry, 


MAJOR-OBN. B. A. H. ALDBRSON. G.B., 
Commanding Cnnndinn Bzpeditionaiy Force. 

tho differencos of method in the King’s 
Doriiiiiiuiia thoro lay a fundamental imity of 
spirit and resolve. When it was realized that 
there was a possibility of war, even before war 
was declared, tho Governments of Canada, 
Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa, without waiting to he asked, 
placed theinselvi's and their entire resources at 
the service of the Crown. At tho oarliest 
possible moment the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada offered the crvJsers 
Niobe and Kainbow to tho Admiralty, and 
informed the British Goveniinont that it 
would raise an Expcxlitionary Force of over 
twenty thousand men to bo sent to the United 
Kingdom, and would supply such further 
numbers of men as fiiight be required. Ihe 
Government of the Coiiiiiioiiwealth of Australia 
ploccHl the Royal Australian Navy under the 
control of the Admiralty, and offered to 
dispatch un Expeditionary Force of twenty 
thousand men. The Government of New 
Zealand placed the New Zealand Naval force 
under the control of the Admiralty, and pro- 
mised a force of all arms of eight thousand 
officers and men, with further drafts to secure 
the maintenance of the force at strength. Tho 
Government of South Africa could not dispatch 
any . considerable ExiHHlitionary Force, for 
there was every possibility, that all its available 
men would be wanted in its own tenitories. 
But it informed the Imperial Government that 
it was prepared to take all necessary measures 


for the defence of the Union and thus to release 
the Imperial troops in South Africa for work 
elsewhere. Even Newfoimdland. with its sparse 
population, raised a small Expeditionary Force, 
and increased the troops in its own territory. 

The people of the Dominioiys, \iith sure and 
wide vision, realised the vital import of the 
struggle ahead. From Toronto and Capetown, 
from Winnipeg and Johannesburg, from Sydney 
and Hobart, from Melbourne and Vancouver, 
there came accounts of one unanimous anc 
spontaneous outburst of public enthusiasm and 
Imperial devotion, which swept away all party 
differences and minor disputes, and even made 
racial issues grow dim. The problems which 
had seemed to threaten tho permanency of our 
institutions were laid to rest in an hour. The 
differing nationalities, whose conflicting points 
of view had time after time caused lessor 
conflicts, were suddenly fused in the heat of 
their groat emotion into a united Empire. It 
was not only the men of English descent who 
rallied to tho flag when they heard that tho 
flag was threatened. The French Canadians 
in Quebec and the newly naturalised Americati 
settlers in Alberta and Saskatchewan rivalled 
in their enthusiasm tho Englishmen in Toronto 
and in Victoria. The Boers in Pretoria and in 
Bloemfontein wore at one with the English in 
Capetown and Buluwayo. Japanese and Hin- 
dus on the Pacific Coast showed that they 
shared tho common spirit. Behind the white* 
men of tho fivo nations of tho Empire others 
stood, less maybe in numbers, but certainly 
not loss in whole-hearted devotion, from the 
Maori races of Now Zealand, who strove, and 
strove in the end successfully, to put their 
fighting men alongside of our own against 
tho coimnon foe, to tho chiefs of a hundred 
tribes in Africa •and in the i^ocific — ^tribes 
whoso very names were unknown to most 
Englishmen — who offered their men, their 
money, their live stock, and themselves to 
the King. Tho message of tho Bosuto chief 
who indignantly asked why he, the King’s 
servant, should stand idle when his King was 
fighting his enemies, typified the spirit of all. 

It would be inoorroct to say that the response 
of tho Empire astonished tho people of England. 
For some years England hod been learning 
more and more of the settled loyalty of the 
Dominions. But if the response caused no 
surprise it gave the greatest satisfaction and 
renewed courage to tho Motherland. The 
King’s thanks, in words which we have already 
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quoted,* to the people of Greater Britain, 
circulated a few daya after the war broke out, 
well said what all felt : I desire to express 

to my people of the Oversoa Dominions with 
what appreciation and prido I have received 
the mesaagos fi*om their respective Govem- 
incnts during the last few days. These spon- 
tancoiis assurances of their fullest support 
recall to Mo the generous, self-sacri(ieing help 
given by them in the past to the MothcT 
C’ouTitry. I shall be strongthonod in the dis- 
ci inrge of the groat responsibility which rests 
upon Me by the confident belief that in this 
time of trial My Kinpire will stand united, 
calm, resolute, trusting in God. — Gkorcsk H.l.” 

Tlift King shortly afterwards addressed a 
m:'ssage to the Govtirnmonts and peoples of 
his self-governing Dominions, em|)luisizing the 
unity of tlio Kiiipire in face of this unparalleled 
assault upon the continuity of civilization and 
the peac^e of mankind. The war was not of 
his 8C(.;king. ** Had 1 stood lusidc when, in 
defiunco of pledges to which my Kingdom was 
a party, the soil of Belgium was violated and 
her cities laid desolato, when the very life of 
I he French nation was threatened with extinc- 
tion, 1 should have sacrificed My honour and 

■Vol. 1.. p. Ifll. 


given to destruction the liberties of My Kinpiro 
and of mankind.” 

The King's personal knowledge of the loyalty 
and devotion of his Oversea Dominions had 
led him to ex|)t»ct that they would chectrfully 
bear the great efforts which the conflict on- 
taiknl. The full iiuMisure in which they had 
placed their scrvictw and resources at his 
disposal filled him with gratitude. ” 1 am 
proud to be able to show to the world that My 
Peoples Oversea are as deU*rmiruHl as the People 
of the United Kingdom to prosecute a just 
caiLso to a successful end.” 

Caxaua. 

On August I, the day when war was deelan'd 
upon Russia by Germany, and when Geriiuiiiy 
invaded the Duehy of Liixtsiiburg, the (Canadian 
Goverimieiit showed that it was awake to the 
dangers of the situation. The Duke of Uoii' 
naught, who was in tlio midst of a tour in the 
\Vi‘st, returned direct from Banff by s[)eeial 
train to Ottawa. Sir Robert 13orden, the Prime 
Minister, who had arrived in the Dominion 
capital that rnortiiiig, summoned a (.'abinet 
Couneil, which sat fur hours deciding on the 
lines of national ])olicy. The whole iiiacshinery 
of Canadian defence was cpiickly s«*t in motion. 
Steps were takdi to guard viilnerahle points 
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on tlie Atlantic and Pacific coastft from but- 
priHo attacks. The Militia Department waa 
alrtfad^ prc^paring for mobilization, and it was 
understood that the? different Canadian regi- 
iiionts, small in nuinoers, would form the 
niickniH of larger forces to bo immediately 
niised. Within a few hours fifteen Militia 
n*giinents voliiTiteer«?d for active service, and 
many thousands of men flocked around their 
headquarters, socking to join them. 

The Dominion Prime Minister was debarred for 
the moment from public s|>eech. Others were not. 
From political leaders of all parties, and from 
newspapers of every shade of opinion, camo the 
one expression of sentiment. Party controversy 
rcMUitid. “ Danger luiites iis," declared one 
l(?acling Opposition newspaper. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier at the earliest possibio 
moment wius able to assure Sir Robert Rorden, 
iiftfT cunfenmee with his leading adherents, 
(hat the Liberal L’arty would give its support 
without reserve to all measures doomed neces- 
sary by the Government. There was no 
thought or suggestion of Canada adopting a 
passive or neutral attitude. The politicians 
who had talked most in days of peace of 
(^iiioda taking up a position of conditional 
neutrality in the event of a European war were 
now among the first to urge that Camula should 
throw, if need bo, «ivery man and every dollar 
into the struggle. 1 liave often declared,’* said 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier in a public mossiigc, ** that 
if tho Mother Country is ever in danger, ever 
threatened, (Canada will render Assistance to 
the full extent of her power. In viow of tho 
critical natiu*e of the situation I have cancelled 
all I iiy meetiings. Pending such great questions, 
there should bo a truce to party strife.” 

Sir Richard McBride, tho Premier of British 
Cohynbia, voiced tho general sentiment : — 
** Should it unfortunately develop that Great 
Britain is compellod to engage in hostilities/’ 
said he, ” Canada will automatically he at war 
also. ’Hiat Canada will do her full duty goes 
without saying; but if we can now, by a 
demonstration of our loyal dotermination to 
stand by her side, stn»ngthen the position of 
Great Britain I am sure there w'ill bo a universal 
dosiro to adopt that c:ourse. With Britain 
supn3me in command of the seas the Imperial 
Government can conceivably in less than a 
month land in England upwards of 100,000 
fnv$h troops from her fur-fiung Colonial pos- 
sessions. Those troops niiglit easily bo of vital 
service to the Motherland ; and that they 


will be offered from all parts of the Empire if 
the need bo as great as our information would 
lead us to believe hardly requires to be stated.” 

The first Monday in August saw the oities of 
Canada in a white heat of enthusiasm. All 
day long, crowds gathered around the bulletin 
boards of tho newspapers, waiting for the latc^st 
information. Naval reservists, in response to 
a proclamation, were reporting themselves and 
leaving for their dopfits, and the departure nt' 
every man was made the occasion for a great 
demonstration. Tho staffs of the Militia were 
almost overwhelmed by the numbers of volun- 
teers for service. 

From every district promises of help and 
support poured into Ottawa. Tho Premiorof 
Manitoba, tho Hon. R. P. Roblin, offered to 
raise ten thousand men. The I’remier oi 
Ontario declared Canada’s plain course was 
“ to exert our w'hole strength and power iit. 
once on behalf of the Empire.” Local organiza- 
tions and individuals proffered men, money 
and material. Tho one fear was lest Britain 
should shrink from her duty and preserve an 
ignoble peace. The Duke of Connaught 
crystallized the general sentiment in a sen- 
tence : — ’'X^anada stands united from the 
Patnfic to the Atlantic in her determination to 
uphold the honour and traditions of oiu* 
Empire.” 

The demonstrations in the streets, tho 
general onthusiosin, and the spontaneous offers 
of service did not moan that the Canadian 
people regarded tho situation lightly. Below 
tho surface-current of enthusiasm tliere ran h 
quiet, sober, solemn determination. The nat if n i 
hod reckoned the cost, and was willing to pay 
it. Tho deeper note of the public temper was 
most markedly seen when, on the Tuesday, 
tho definite announoement was posted on the 
newspaper bulletin boards that Britain had 
declared war. A sudden silence fell on thf* 
crowds. Men and women stood gravely still. 
Tlien, after a pause, they turned to go. The 
hour of shouting waa over ; the days of work 
and sacrifice had come. 

Within three hours of the declaration of 
war, the Canadian Government summoned a 
meeting of Parliament for August 18, and tht* 
Militia Department gave instnictions for the* 
enrolment of twenty thousand volunteers for 
service- at the front. Before the instruction.^ 
were issued a hundred thousand men hod 
offered themselves. Canada arranged to take 
over the garrisoning of Bermuda, to sot the 
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Imporial troops tliom free. Tho tJovorniiicnt 
iirt'oci fariners to grow more grain in 4>nltT to 
f«afegtiard tho Krnpiro foot! Hiipply. .KtTcM^tivo 
sU*ps wero taken to guard llio iiiuuu*ial and 
i onunorciiil interests of tho x3eople. 

The piiblie attitude was displaytul in a 
iiinnber of gifts to Britain, gifts of a variety 
and kind uno<juanod befoiv. Ono Montrc'al 
iiiillionairt^ ])nividtjd the entire cost of tho 
raising, ef|ui[nuent, and inainteiiance of a 
special r<‘gimeiit, l*rin<.M»s.s ]*ali*icMa’s JJglit 
Infantry, or, as tlw^y were soon known from 
end to end of the Uoininioii, the “ |•I•iIlel^ss 
I'at’s.” A pniininent Calgary <*attle-<leak*r 
idfert?d fifty thousand dollars to (*4piip a Legion 
of Front iersi lien, and ii leading n*sMk*nt in 
VaiK'oiivcr expressed his willingness to raise a 
corps of .VH) British Columbians at his own 


exp«*nse. Wtird eamt' from Kngland that thero 
was likely be si vere siifTi'i'iiig there, owing 
to lack of f>mploymeiit caused by the war. 
Within a few days the nominion (government 
sent an ofTer on bi'half of the (Smadian people 
of a million bags of (lour of lb. each as a 
gift to tli(‘ pt‘(»ple of the I'liited Kingdom. 
Following this, thc‘ Alberta ( Jovi'ninieiit otTered 
Kngland .‘>(Ml,(Miu biisht'Is of AllsTta oats; the 
Nova Scotia. ( ioveriinient st»nt KMI.UtMl dollars 
for ri'lief ; lhi‘ l^icbee (iovermneiit a;'kt*d 
instruction fta* shipment of 4,(M)n,0(iU II*. of 
cheese; Frint'c Kdward Island gave KMl.tMM) 
bushels of oats, and the Ontario ( io\ eminent 
plaeeil a tpiartiT of a million bags of flour at 
the disposal of the Imperial OoviTiiment. Tho 
Pifinier of IVineif Kiiward Island asked whether 
Kngland woiiltl like* any cheese and h ly : 
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Siiskntcliownn wanted tci know if a ujift 4»f 
1.500 horses would be aeeeptabk' ; Manitoba, 
sent 50,000 ba<^ of fiour of 08 lb. each, and 
Ih’itish ("oliinibia <itTered 25,000 eases of eiiniUHl 
salmon. 'Fhe women of Canada raised a final 
to provide a naval hospital ship, and on it bein^ 
slijrjjested that a naval hos|iitHl would be* more 
aeeeptablc they sent £57,102, of which £20,<too 
was to bc' handiMl to the War OOku* for hospital 
purposes and the balance to the Aflmiralty fur 
a Canadian Women's Hospital at Haslar. 'I'he 
Canadian Hed ('ross sent a fully eiiuipped 
Kield Hospital and £10,000 to the British Red 
Cross Six'iety. The Doininion (lovernnient 
pnivided £20,000 for a (-anadian 1ios|)ital in 
Fraiare under the French (loverninenl. Farmers 
in difTenmt districts gathered viust stocks of 
Of Mir and of farming produce of ninny kinds 
and sent thiMu to Kngland. When stories came 
thnaigli of Belgian distn^ss, ('ana<la, without 
slaying its hand for England, raised fiirtluT 
gn'at sums for the Belgian peopk*. To record 
all the public and ])rivate gifts of magnitude 
to the Imperial cause in the early wfvks of 
the war would b<* impossiblt*. They rangc»d 
friMii a presi'iit of half a million dollars to 
iiuiehine guns. Everyiaie gave w hat he could. 
One Toronto newsboy, having nothing else, 
gave a street -ear ticket costing just over two- 
pence*. The tii^ket was afterwanis sold for a 
thousand dollars. 

In addition to the funds for England, the 
('anadians had their own Patriotic Kelicf Fund 
'J'liey took as their first duty the obligation to 


%^ALCARTIER 
Canadian Expeditionary Force 

see that no one dependent on any man from 
the l)(Miiinion who was fighting at the front 
should suffer want in future. EightcH*n cities 
raist*d considerably over a million pounds for 
the Patriotic Fund within ten weeks of the 
outbreak of the war. Montreal heading the list 
with £40(1,000 and Toronto coming second with 
nearly half lus much. In addition, most 
municipalities made provision for the families 
of volunteers from their localities, and usually 
insuri*d the? lives f»r the in »n hir 81.000 each. 

I* 

All thi.s aid and [)rovision was the more 
remarkable ninvi* C'anada in the opening days 
f»f the war was in tlii^ midst of a jaTiod of great 
finaneial and industrial difficulty. The long 
era of prosperity which had been the iiiurvd 
and envy of the world had apparently drawn 
tc» a tcMiiporary cIimc. Canada had had her ten 
years of plenty, with sfiloiidid harve^t-s, rapid 
development, and fast-growing population. 
Jnimigrants li:ul arrived by the hundred 
tlmusand yearly ; villages had grown to cities , 
and vast an*as of Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
not long since d(*solate j^rairie, were now the 
centric of active* and populous cominunitiis. 
A new industrial system hod been built up. 
(*anadiaii -owned ships yearly spread over wider 
stnus ; Canadian investments wire a leading 
feature of the world’s stock exchanges ; Cana- 
dian inillionairi*s were Ix^ginning to take the 
place in London occupied previously by South 
African gold kings a.nd diamond kings ; Canada 
spelled prosperity. The difficulty of the 
Dominion had been for some years to obtain 
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inuii to do tho work waiting to ha dona ; 
to find sufliaiant f«rinar» to cultivate the fertile 
lands fively offered to f ham ; t<i lirin^i( in enough 
|HM>|ile willing to step from the struggles ancl 
sufferings <if the Old World to the ])ri»sperity 
4111(1 ahundanee of the New. 

Some months before war broke out this con- 
dition of g(*n(*ral firosperity had reeeiv«Ml a 
dfcided check. It is hardly within the ser»pi‘ 
of this liistory to detail the (M?onomie c<»ii- 
(iitioMs whic'h bnaiglit this about. Some* of the 
growth had been too rapid, (\ipital for Caiia- 
(lian enterprises had been so easily raised that 
part of it wna used without sunicrient care. 
Land values in many districts in the We-^t had 
been inflated nrlifleially, often at the cost of 
tiu? forcMgn investor. A comparatively small 
amount of unsound business hud produced sus- 
picion abroad concerning everything ('imadinn, 
4111(1 hence outside capital b(H?aine more 4ind 
more difficult to obtain. Some foreign incmies 
w(T(? withdrawn. At the first suspicion of a 
bad harvest cntcri)riso began to slacken, and 
even in the weeks before the war broke out tim 
t'anadian people were reckoning on a bad 
winter. They knew for the first time for years 
the problem of the unemployed. The war 
brought the industrial crisis to an acute point, 
f'aniula, largely dependent upon Kngland for 
capital, found that England had now no funds 
available. Men responsible for great develop- 
ment enterprises — enterprises of necessity 
largely dependent on borrowed money— learned 
that borrowing was now impossible. 


In the hours whtMi tlu* men of ('4iiiiid4i wtui* 
working most -froHy and giving most iihimdantly 
for Kmpire th(*y well kn(»w that iiainy of their 
entiTprises wi»re face to face with ruin. 'I’he 
StcK'k K\ehang(‘s were closed. Shares in soiiu* 
of th(' sound(*st iiidiistriiil entt'rprisps w(‘re 
4ilmosl imsaili«4ihle ; others w(M‘(‘ offered for 
littl*^ more than Imlf of their market priei* of a 
few months hef(»r(‘. 'rims the shares of tin* 
premier railway of the Dominion, tin* Caiindian 
l*4ieifie, which a little over 4i veair lM*fore haul 
re.U'hed .S2.>4, were in»w sold for .SIa7.J. Mimy 
other enterpris(*s showed a much toon* mark(*d 
differ(*nee. (h»verniin*nt and luiinieipal imd 'r- 
taikings found it diffieiilt to stu'iin* funds for tin* 
carrying on of puhlie works, and in (*oii- 
se(|iien('e haul to disehairgi* hundred'i (»f 
in(*n. A numb(*r of esliihlishments elo-aed 
down altogether, while (others rain short 
lime and with r(*duced staffs. 'FluTe was a 
great curtailment of liimhering op(*railionH in 
the woods; neiiiufaeturing wais (•xe(*ediiigly 
cpiiet, and in a f«*w parts of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta the errops were a failure. 

Some f*xtnM^ls from the official returns from 
the Iciiding eiti(\s in th(3 Dominion for the 
montli of August will show how m^iitc^ the 
situation w.is ; 

MdNTRKAr.. 'L'hc wnr oiiihroilin^ Kiiropo in iu finit 
pfTnot on miiplnymoiil ami iinlii.^trial oonHilionM in 
Mfiiitroal tinJ illstrirl lins lind ii cUstinvtJy 
toniltMicy. 

Thronto. — Owing to the oiitbroak of llio hhiropcnn 
war, nml tho resulting nimneial Htriiigasnoy, the liihoiir 
Kiiiiaitioii (luring Aiigiist cuitercd iipiiii a riinrn KorioiM 
fihii-e 1 him at any pri?vi'»n*» tirin’ i*i the hi>'tnrv of 'I # ropto. 
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All lines of iiitliHlry were iifT«'rli’<l, and iiiaii.y 11iouhiiiiiI*i 
«if Hiid woiiifii piiid (ilT on aeroiirit of lli(‘ rlor^inK of 
pinntri pf mliictioii of sliilTs. 'J'lio fITect of tlio oiilist- 
ii^vnt u| Mi>vrral thotisiind incMi in t.lin ('iiniidian (‘ontin^onb 
ill ioliQLvin}5 tlio f*on;'f‘<-l ion of tlio liilionr nnirkot was 
innppriM'iiA/M/' Tlio l•liildin)^ I rude wa** suddenly 
|iiU'alyHod owina lo llio innliility of ('oiilnti'tors to olil.nin 
mivaiii’Oi from flu* Imnks and loan roinpanioN, and 
honsf>- hiiilt for lind no iriiirk«>t. Some important 
piihlii* works, ••tnployiiii' lar^e niiinbors, liave beiMi 
torn pornri ly disiron I ii 1 1 lod- 

l*ORT AlCTHirll AMI FoUT WiM.i wf.-— With iho hf^ill- 
iiinic of Aiigiist and nows of the coiiimoncMMiiont of the 
Kitropean war a doi'iihifl rliook was felt in all biisinosa 
and ociniinorriiil alTairs, with iho rofsult that no now 
work wiw atariivl, and ns Ciroat Rrifaiii became involvoti 
mutters in iho district in the Jahuiir market bocamo still 
worar\ 

Haiti.t Stk. Maiuk. - Tho inability to ffet moiufy fur 
public works, niicIi uh st reet and roinl biiildiiiK* stool mill 
oxtensioiis, and dry doek I'onstriietinn. and a serioiiM 
failin;^ olf in house iiikI pnhiic binJdin^s* eoiistruction 
has thrown a I'reat many men out of ox{aM;t od employ* 
nieiit. and thri'iitened ninny hnnlships duririK the 
eoining winter, the mom f«spoeially hoeausc of the 
mlvuneiii^ eost of Jiviiij^ in nearly every dopartiiiunt 
excepting naitals. 

WiNNiPEo. liirhistriiil eonditions were worse than in 
the month of •fiily. Money uns seiireo. fiartieiilarty 
towimb- the end of the month. 'I'ho I'Kivineial flovorn* 
iiieiit onlereil the .stoppHf^o of work on the new law 
courts and l*arlianient hiiildin^s, owini' to fimiiieial 
striii^'eiiey. iSimilar net ion was takoii in roj^ard to u 
l*ooilly niiinher of larger ]irivaU« building's in the coiirso 
of en*etion, thna eausiiig a largo number to be added to 
the liiiempluyed. 

Kkoina. August r^aw an increnso of tlu* ainnuly 
large niimher of iiiieinployod, this being rnom noticeable 
iiniong the hnildiiig trades. .•Xlmosi Hiiiiulluuoously with 
t'lo decliirntiiiii of wur idl the large eontraets in tho 


city wei-o closed clown, and tho city doeided to eiirtnil 
its programme of improvements. A getierul depmssion 
jiruvails in all linos of hiiHinoss. and many eatublish- 
iiionts have found it necessary to reduce their stuffs. 

(vAT.RAnY. ~ riio iineniployod situation was tiion* sc*rioiis 
than it has been for sevc'ral years, a large surplus of men 
of all branches of trades vainly looking fur employinent. 
Siiict) war was declurod ^ork has closed down on :i|| 
sides, throwing thousands out of employ meiit. Very 
few buildiugs worn carrying on operations. 

Kdmonto.v. — O wing to the husincss depri^ssiori causc'd 
by tho Kiiroponn war, tho labour market was in siieli a 
deplorable state that any comparison with tho prc'vioiis 
itiuiith or the cormspcjiiding period A year ago would bu 
unfair. Hundreds of men were thrown out of oinplny- 
raent by the stoppage or curtailment of w'ork iit all lines. 

1*RINCK lit; PERT. ---Tho uutlook from a labour stand-' 
point WAS very grAvo- There has been a gradual eloMing 
down of All development work sitico tho dcrcliiration of 
war. 

ViCTOHrA. Owing to tho outbreak of wur in Knropc, 
Jahottr aiici husiii(*Hs coiirlitioris have Imsmi very iliili niid 
unsettled during iho month, with the result that lubnur 
of all classes has hocn \ cry irregularly employ ei I . 

The iruiiiHf riAl flitiiation was tucklod in in- 
fully. DistrnsH was rt*licvod ; fn>»li oriUT|>risrs 
won) bogiiJi ; wIioIomiiIh ecnnoinic\H wiTf insti- 
tiitod ; aiul vigorous n/Torts wen* iii.uie tf> 
n'stort) financial stability. Soon tlie result of all 
these steps began to be iniirkfsily felt. .Mean- 
while, military [ireparations were (Mrried on 
witlioiit pause. 

When tho Dominion Parliament met on 
August 18, two noliec^s of motion were given, 
one lo raisi* fifty million dollars f(»r the ilefmeo 
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and sffiirily of Canada, and llio safe- 

guarding tinaiim Tho HjiutvlieH iiiadu in l^u*- 
Jiinuont <|iiickly proved tlio reality of tho 
political triiee. Xot much was said, lait what 
w as said was to the point. “ Tho cK^oasion is 
too groat for words,’* <loclared ono loading 
'roronto ]mpor. 'J'ho two parties, rcwoiitly 
ongagi'd in pnihmged and hitter politioal oon- 
fliot, nowjoiiHsl in ii iiiossagc of loyal devotion 
to tho Mo! liiM’land, of lamtidenco in the jiistioo 
of her 4‘aiiso. and of dot^rrniiiation to aid in the 
Kmpire*s war with <?vory ri'Soiirc(» ancl to th«» 
limit of every saorilioo. “ As to our duty,” 
said thr* Prinii* MinistiT, “ wo are in acooivl. 
Wo stand slaaildcr to shoulder with Britain 
and the other Britisti Dominions. With linn 
hearts wo al>ido tho issue.” Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier sin»ported him. ” We are .British suh- 
joets,” ho said, ” and to-day wo are faeo to 
foeo with the consequences which are involved 
in that proud fact. Long wo have enjoyed the 
bfmctits of our British citizenship ; to-day it is 
cmr duty and our privilege to iwcept the 
responsibility, yes, and tho sacrifices. Oitr 
answer is R-eady, aye ready 1 ’ ” Canada, ho 
declared, had one mind and ono heart, to main- 
tain untarnished the honour and dignity of her 
name and to savo civilization from the un- 
bridled licence of conquest and power. 

Day by day evidence of national unity grew. 
On one occasion complaints were made that 


Kronch-Cimadiiiiis were biu'ku nrd in rccTiiiting, 
and that only hair linnilrcd of tlicm had Joini^d 
tho first craitiugcnt. *rho d«*fciicc of thu 
Pivnch-t'aniidians caiitc from the; Ktiglisli Pn*ss 
of th($ DoiniTiioii. ” 'riicrc aro liftiMui hundred 
of them at Valcartic*r who liave been aecreplecl, 
and many iiiori' volunteered,” statc‘d tin* 
Toronto Dnihf Star. “Moreover, tlM‘re are 
ja»w at tin? front— the lirsl of all (^iiiadiaiiK to 
jiel there — nobody of ToO Krench-t'anadians, 
who, being reservists of Kranr*e, siiiltMl there 
dirc'ct from Montreal, and are ju’ohahly hy now 
lai the tiring liia*. There is no rocan for dis- 
seiision and fault-finding. *J'he people of this 
eouatry will do their duly as they jioreeivt» 
what it is, and will do it as resoluttjly as any- 
body (*ould wish.” 

It was thought that trouble might arise from 
the large (teriiian crolonies. '^Pho settlors in 
Hf)ine of these quickly proved tJiat they shan'd 
the common aspirations of tho Doiniriions. 
Tlie citizens of Berlin, Ontario, for example, 
sent a euhin to Lord Kit.ehener : “ Berlin, 
Ontario, a city of 18,01)0 popuhitioii, of wliich 
12,000 ai’c (lermans or of Oernian descent, 
purposes raising £15,000 or more fur tho 
National (CaniMlinn) Pat riot ic Fund. The 
Ocriiian p(H>ple want to militarism in Ger- 
riiHiiy smashed for good, and the people set 
free to shape a greaUtr and better Germany. 
We feel confident that Eiiglutid h»i>: appointed 
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ilio risht men in Mr. Clnirehill aiul Lord 
Kilrlu'iitT lo boss tlio job.” 

Ani^ricniis in Canncla showod tlioir syiii- 
piilby in iiniiiistrtkjiblo fashion. Many of 
thoir yoiin >4 inon <h*inan(li‘d to bo onrollc*d in 
tlio milks of flu* ni'w Army, and wlion tho firsf 
(yaimdian oontin^nit arrived in Knpliind, nion 
of AiiaTicrtii birth woro found in almost ovory 
m^^imoiit. Somo ofliciids wJio had most to do 
with the* rf*<-ruitin*< wvro c‘m|ihiitic in assortin^^ 
that, \vrr(' it nirt'ssary, whole' r*'f?imonts could 
he raise'd solely com|Kis<*d of voluntoers from 
the Tnite'd States. 'Flie Anicrieuii volunt<*ers 
provt'd in many ways that they came not 
mcn'ly for love of (‘xeite'iiient and arlventiire', 
but from eoiivietion of tlu' justice of tho causes 
of the .Allies. One man from 'I'extus wanted to 
briii^' OfOtU) 'rexans to (*anada to ('iilist, all of 
whom, ho declared, wem of British decent. 
A major in the Ameru^an .Army olTered to 
resifjrn provided la* was ^iviai a ctjiiimission in 
the (^uiiidian Army, and said he would bring 
.100 recruits with him. 'riii'sc* were tyfiicml 
c^^se^;. 

The one iinxiMy of 1 rish-( 'anadiaiis waa not 
lest their fellow countrymen in the Dominions 
should show any weakening, but lest develop- 
ments in Ireland itsedf should give encourage- 
ment to the fcH*. 'Fhey lu*ard with the greatest 


Rfitisfoction of Mr. Redmond's speeches, and 
they urged on their compatriots nt Imme by 
letter and cable tho need of prom|jt aid for tlip 
Kmpirt'. In Montmal alone one n^giinent of 
Irish-C^inadiatis was: raised, and the Irish 
il<x;kcd ovc'rywhen? to tho colours. 

The attitude of the Red Indians must not 
]h» passc;d over. The Red I ndian po[)u]ntioii of 
Canada numbers to-day over om* hundred 
tlitaisand. .Many of the fndians applii'd to bi^ 
allowc'd to join the Kxpfnlit ionary Force, imd 
II few wen? ('iilisted. Ono tribe offered to form 
a corps of guidt's. Another volunlccrerl the 
services of their band, 'fribes that had fought 
by the side of Kngland in former struggles now 
rc‘i!allt*d their former exploits how they had 
aided us in 1812 or had served ns truckers in 
the Red River Kxpedition. Eighteen tribes 
siMittf'red bi'twc'cn thc^ Yukon River ami Nova. 
Scotia raistid among them close on as 

contributions to tho diffen'iit war funds. 

The RIood Indians of Alberta passc'd a n “so- 
lution in the early days of tho war : ” The tir>t 
citizens of (liniida, the old allies of warring 
■French and T3ritish, the redskins, the devoted 
wards of Yicdfiria the (.rood and of her grandson. 
King (leorge, are no whit behind tho Sikhs of 
India, the men from South Africa, or the 
British Regulars in testifying to their loyally 



ICMtsterficlU and MeLartn, Montreal. 
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lo the Crown or to tin* unity of i\n* British 
Riiipirt\' (Tiiofs “Shot Both Sidrs" and 
** Kriniru* Horsc^s,” of tin? Blood Indinns, stait 
£200 from iho tribal funds “as a tangible 
rxpitwsion of their desin^ that Croat Britain 
may ovor roinain tho guardian of Iho weak and 
:ho arbiter of tho world's |knm^o.'* 'I'ho Mani- 
t )iiliii Island iiidiuiis si'iit £400 “ toward 

d(>fraying tho enormous expenses of tlio war 
in whieh «nir great father the King is at present 
engaged.'* The Six Nations desired their gift 
of money to speak for “ the allianee existing 
between tlie Six Nations Indians an<l I In? 
British (.'rowii.” 

It was at fii’st intend<?d tti raise* an Kxp<*- 
(btumary Foree t)f 22,000 nM*n, witli another 
10,000 moil in garris*)ii duty «»r doing patrol 
work in tho Dominion, but it was soon tound 
impossible to ko( 3 p the fences within these 
limits. Miners and trappers and pioneers in 
distant fields abandonixl their work at the first 
weird of war and trav**lled up riv(*rs, over 
mountains, and through baek-wood swamps 
to the nearest rcwruiiing points. Ohl iiiemburs 
A tho Canailian contingent in the South Alrican 
War demanded as a right that they slitiuld 
again be allow<?d to s«Tve. (.'owboys formt*d 
themsc 3 lv(!S up into rt'giincnts in .Albertan 
townships under the shadow of tho lWkii*S; 


and askid nothing Imt to Ih^ led in the shortest 
time to the heart of the fight. “Among iho 
troops fn»m the West just arrived are 200 
front iiTsmen from .Moo-w'jaw," wrote ihc» 
Ottawa eorrespondc'iit of 77/p Thiivs. “ 'I'liey 
wen? ii'fiiHed jiermission to enlist as they wanted 
to go as eiivalrymen. Nothing daunted, they 
hired two eiirs themselves and «anie to Ottawa 
at their tiwn expens^^ 'rhf*y also purehased 
their own /aitfits. Nearly all are old Stratheoiia 
horsermen wlwi saw siTviee in Siaith Afriea. If 
not iiecept<*d for servie/* by the Oovernment 
tlu»y threaten to hire a cattle shiji and sail for 
Kun»pe.“ 

('anada wa.s fortunate in having at this lime 
men of the right type at the head of her military 
fon?f*s. 'rhe Duke of Connaught, the ( iovernor- 
tjeneral, himself a trained, «^x|)erienc<*d, and 
hard-working Army officer, was able, beeaiis/i 
of his knowledge of military affairs and hid 
skill in hanilling men. to stimulate and direct 
national eiithasiasin. The ('anadian peoph*. 
apart from some limited circles in two or tlin-e 
of the great cities of the Hast, are not over- 
giv(*ii to courtly fiatbTy, but tin? most inde- 
pendent of Canadians would be? tho fii*st to 
admit that in the Duke of Connaught tho 
Dominion had in these hours of crisis the right 
man in tho right place. Colonel, afterwards 
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Major Ooneral, Sarn lliiglios, tlio Dominion 
Miriivtc*!' of Militin, on wliosu ^•ilOll Idol's 
tho iiuiin work of organizing tho Kxpo- 
ditionafy Foreo foil, had proved before I ho 
Arar broko out that ho know his work and 
that his hoart was in if. A man of gn'al dolor- 
minution, onorgy and foroo of oharactor, fniick 
of speech and ready in oaiista; oritioism, ho at 
times aroused by his intensity some oniniiy. 
Hut his hardest opponents did not demy his 
strenuous onthusiasm. lie took part in the 
South Afrieran War. when; ho won some dis- 
tinct ion as a firaetieal tight < t. Sueciooding Sir 
Frodorii'k Ih»rden as hoad f»f tho l^opart iiiont 
of .Militia, ho iindcTfook with zeal the task of 
awakening tla* Canadian |H.‘ople to t ho noeessity 
of national dofeneo. Ho urged in public 
.spooohos, in private conforonoos, and in every 
way possible, the need for national preparation. 
He ff»sterod the C%uh*t (\)rps moveinont. Ho 
strovi* for ollieieney in tin? ranks <if the very 
limitoil battalions which before the war reprt*- 
soiited Canada's military force. 

The first Canadian eontingent as finally 
formofi roprcsoiit4'd tho Dominion from end to 
end. It was built ufi on the small defence 


army, w'ith its pormanont force of three 
thousand men. and its militia. The old 
Ciuiadian Army liad been exposed in former 
tiiiws to scathing criticism, and not without 
causes but it ga\o a skoloton organization, start 
maehinery. and military traditions which were 
now found to be of tlie greatest value. Corps 
of regulars, such os Lord Stratbeona's Horse 
and tho Koyal ('iinadian Dragoons, active 
militia units such as tlio different Higlihuid 
brigarles, tlio Quohii’h Own Riflos, the (Jrona 
iiifM*s, and the artillory, atTordod a siibstuiitial 
foundation on which to build. Miadi benefit was 
found from improvements in staff organization 
iritroducod three? y(?ars bi'fore in eonsoqiienee* o,' 
a caustic report on Canadian military unpre- 
parodnoss from Sir John Fremch. 

A Hek?cti<»n was made from tho vast hosts of 
volunteers, and tho niiinbers to hand enable d 
tho sifting |)roc,ess to be. f horoiigli. Men were 
mercilessly weeded out for minor physical 
defects. Sobriety was particularly insisted 
upon, and while tho Fxpoditionory Force 
nMiiiiined in (Canada any man who, after enlist- 
mont, was found under tlie infliionco of d-lnk 
w'as dismissed. \o married man was take:i 
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unless he first obtained the written consinit of 
his wife. The pay <)f the private soldier was, 
w ith allowances, between 4s. 6d. and 5s. a day. 

A very largt^ proportion of the men of the 
first contingent, about GO per cent., were 
British or Irish born. Then^ w^os a strong 
Scottish element, and the kilted Highland 
r('giinents, with their piper bands, were a 
prominent feature of the contingent. This 
proportion was not maintained in the con- 
tingents fonnod later. Among the new 
soldiers were men of every rank of life- -under- 
graduates from McOill, Toronto or Queen’s, 
business mcui, miners, trappers, cowboys, 
journalists, railway hands — to name them 
all would bo te name practically every 
class of Canadian employment. There was 
an appreciable proportion of tow^nsmen. 
The common notion in England at the time 
Mint the Canadian contingent was made up of 
cowboys and hunters had only a slender bosis 
in fact. Hut it must be remembered that the 
t'anadian townsman, or the young English 
iinmigrimt who has lived for a few years in a 
(’anadian town, is much more sclf-rcliiuii and 
more accustomed to open-air life than the 
average Englishman of the same class. He 
has learnt to do things for liimsclf, to take 
greater risks, and to adapt himself to strangi* 
surroundings more than the average? man 
accuistoiiicd to tlic set routine of English 
cities. The atmosphere of Xi?w (’anada 
encourages initiative, ventciresomenoss, and 
s(?lf-rc‘iiance — all good qualities in the fighting 
man. 

A monster camp was hastily formed at 
Valcarticr, outside Quebec, and hero the 
regiments were assembled from every part of 
the Dominion. The original 22,000 grew 
until the strength of the first Expeditionary 
Eorce- including a regiment for Hermuda — 
was close on 33,000. The avowed aim of the 
authorities was to make the new army com- 
plete in every detail. The personal equipment 
of the tnen was as good os money could buy, 
from the thick under-garments and extra-stout 
bootlaces to the overcoats. The mounted men 
'vere specially proud of their horses. An 
adequate motor transport ambulance and 
ammunition train were scicured ; 105 fully - 
I rained nurses from the leading Canadian 
hospitals were sent by the (Canadian lied Cross 
Society to accompany the Army. The 
generosity of private donors had placed more 
inachino guns at the service of the contingent 



FIELD GUN, 

Being hoisted on board a transport. 


than wcjro needed. Tlie contingent hnci its own 
aviators, its own medical service, il.s own 
intelligence staff. 'Fhe moral needs of the* men 
were not overlooked, and hirsidcs (Chaplains, 
several Y.M.C.A. officials wen? given military 
rank that they might acrcompany the troops. 
Hy the end of September all was reiwly, and 
31,250 men, with 7,500 hors(*s and the eompleto 
equipment of a fighting army set sail in tliirty- 
two transports for F^nglarai. 

A veil of silenco had be(?ii thrown over tin? 
iiii»vemeiits of tin? nt?w Army. No word was 
allowed to appear in tlie (’anadian <ir tho 
Hritish Press f?on(?erning their journey until 
they were safely landed. 'J’ho troopships, 
mostly liners of tho great Atlantic fleets, 
wi*nf silently asseinbiod in the Si. Lawrence, 
where protecting warships met them. At a 
given signal the various battilions of Val- 
cartier were suinmonod to tho ranks. The 
order was given to pac;k kits, and tho men Hc*t 
out. A doseription of tho scene by a western 
journalist is well worth preserving : 

Xo ono who wituofmoci the departiiro of the Canadian 
troopH from Valcartiur camp, and ultimately from 

20—3 
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EXPEDITIONARY FORCE IN ENGLAND. 
CtnadUii Highkiiders Mftrohlng to Field Church Service. 


Quobeo on board tho transports, will over forgot the 
rtighi. Tho inarch, for thoso who did not take the train, 
was Home 18 milos by rcMid to Qiioboc, and it was mostly 
inado in a drisaling rain, with exceedingly hoavy going 
under foot. Am tiie various battalions at various hours 
of the day were summoned by the trumpeter to propan* 
fur departure tho scene in their linos was one of boisterous 
activity. Kits wore packed, equipment was aflixed, 
and every propamtion made to leave the tents behind. 
On tho order to start, the long khaki-coloured linen 
debouched into the road. As they passed the other 
battalion lines they were cheered by friends who lined 
tho roadway, and who in many cases provided bands 
to play tho men from camp. ** It's a Long Way to 'rip- 
perary '* was the inevitable song of the soldiers, and the 
inevitable air played by the bands. 'Phe familiar tune 
could bo hoani until the laat man of thedeavmg battalion 
had disappeared from view — slog-slogging it through the 
heavy sand, 

Tho greater part of the artillery made the march late 
in tho afternoon and at night, arriving in Qiiebeo rain- 
soaked, mud-bespattered, horses reeking in the rain, 
but everyone cheerful and content. Kven in the drir.- 
xling rain the sight of tho long linos of guns, ammuiiitiuii 
wai^ons, transports, and horses filing along on tho narrow 
roads, flanked by autumn-tintod trees, fringed by quaint 
Fronch-Canarlian villages and farm-steaduigs was an 
inspiring one. Women and children came to the doors 
to cheer them as they passed. At one point a white- 
haired old cur6 of a French village stood for nearly half 
an hour to his knees in tho wot grass of his orchard, 
plucking apples from the trees and throwing them to 
the men os they swung along. They choored him, and 
a French -Canadian battery which passed sang the 
Marseillaise. 

The scene at Quebec was no loss interesting and 
striking than that on the rood from Valcortier. Not 
since the days of Wolfe in Quebec has the military 
atmosphere so predominated in the old city. In the 
Chateau Frontenoo mothers and wives gathered to bid 
good-bye to sons and husbands. Olllcers, mud bespat- 
tered, were seized upon their arrival from the eamp, and 
openly embraced by wives or sbters, before all the guests 
in tho rotunda of tho big hotel. In the caf6 tho musio 
played and tho last evenings were devoted to an attempt 
to forgot tho present, and not to anticipate the future. 
Hut all the merriment was hectic in nature, and the 
underlying minor chords of the violins predominated in 
I he hearts of the majority of the dancers. On the days 


of departure hasty farewells wore said ; men wont away 
to the transports which wore to carry them to England 
** for the duration of tho war." Women went back to 
their rooms to weep, or prepared to return homo to bear 
the weary waiting of the future with what fortitude tht‘y 
might. 

Tho afternoon the transports sailed to meet their grim 
convoy at tho rendezvous was clear and bright. Tho 
Dufferin Terrace overlooking the harbour was blactk with 
the thousands which watched them go. From the liners 
as they passed one by one slowly down the river ond 
past Point Levis came the musio of bands, and the 
singing of tho soldiers. Waving handkerchiefs ami 
cheers answered them until the last of the big transports 
carrying the pride of Canada’s soldiery diHappennul 
from view between the Isle of Orleans and the main- 
land.* 

The voyage across the Atlantic took nineteen 
days, the ships moving in triple line and their 
pace being regulated by the speed of tho slowest. 
The uneventful journey may well in future form 
the thenie of an imperial epic. Even the least 
imaginative of tho voyagers could not fail to be 
impressed as he gazed from the decks day after 
day at tho long lines of giant vessels all around, 
and at the warships convoying them with 
unceasing vigUance, the gunboats now darting 
off towards the horizon to hold up some stir- 
picious passing stranger, the cruisers keeping 
pace front and rear ready for battle. 

In England there were days of anxioa^ 
expectation. The Press had been directed to 
make no mention of the voyage across the 
Atlantic, and the authorities even kept b5ick 
the delivery of every Canadian newspaper in 
England for somo weeks lest anything should 
become known of it. The absence of informa- 
tion only whetted curiosity. There was a 

* Manitoba Froo Frou, 
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widespread desire among all classes to givo the 
CanadiaziB a great public reception in order to 
show the Dominions how England valued the 
<ud of her sister nations. This, for obvious 
military reasons, was impossible. People of 
every rank, from Cabmot Ministers to the 
humblest private citizen, bogged permission 
from the War Office to be on tlie quay side when 
the troops arrived. These applications were so 
numerous that the military authorities were 
nhligod to make a rule that only one outsider 
should be present at the landing of the men 
— Lord Roberts. It was expected that 
Southampton would be the place of arrival, 
and the municipal authorities there mode every 
preparation to givo the Canadians a hearty 
greeting os they passed out of the dock gates. 
A false rumour was published one day that thc^ 
Canadians liod arrived in the 8olcnt on the 
previous night, and people rushed to Southamp- 
ton to welcome them. The rumour, it after- 
wards transpired, arose beca*.ise of the arrival 
of a limited number of army reservists from 
Canada. 

While the eycn4 of the country wen^ dirtx^ted 
lo Southampton, the people of Plymouth were 
astonished, on tVie morning of October 15, to 
find transport after transport arriving in the; 
Sound, forming in line across the harbour, and 
dropping anchor there. Word went ai'ound 
that the transports had brought the Canadian 
contingent, and Plymouth and Devonport 


rose to the occasion. The demonstration that 
followed, with its spontaneous oiithusia^in, will 
live long in the memories of all who shared it. 

The people flocked to the waterside luid moved 
out in row-boats and small steamers to th<* 
transports. The (!?aniidians lined the sides of 
their boats and mounted tlm riggings. Their 
bands formed up on the poo£>H and played 
national airs. The skirl of the Righlanders* 
pipes, the harsh iioti^ of sirens and hooters 
from all the British ships in the bay, the cheers, 
the shouts and tho songs of the men of Devon 
and tho men of tho Far Wtjst fllled tho air. 

The troops w'ero not allowed on shore that 
«lay, and the people of tho twin towns were not 
t^ermitted on shipboard. But when in tho 
days that followed tho Cmiodian regiments 
landed and marched through tho stroots to the 
railway en wtUr. to Salisbury Plain, people uf 
every rank and class sliowed that they could 
not do enough for them. Wo were snowed 
iindc.fr with good things/’ said one soldicfr 
exprtfssively. Workgirls pressed apples and 
bananas on tiiom ; clerks rushed from their 
oflices with packets of cigarettes ; ladies stood 
at thcf stations with great dishes of coiTee and 
piles of sandwiclufs, offering them to the men 
as they came in. 

Devon has seen many inemorahlo sights in its 
time, and from the days of Raleigh and before 
has served as an arena for spectacles of ini|K'rial 
history. It was fitting that tho arrival of the 
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Cannclinns Khonltl ho liorc\ Tlifi long linos of 
IriinsportH, si rc^l filing into tho Sound until 
they vanisliod in tlio distant mist, ojx'iiod up a 
frt'sh vision of tlio iini<jn of tho sister nations of 
tho Empire. 

It had boon docidod that tho Canadian con- 
lirigont should not procee d at once to the front, 
but should first go througli a course of military 
training on Salisbury Plain. Four camps were 
prepared there-- the liustards. West Down 
North, W wt Down South, and Pond Farm. 
It w'os at first intcmled that the men should 
remain for a sliort spaeo under canvas and then 
1)0 transferred besforo winter came oir into 
huts around Liu-kshill. The transfer to tho 
huts was delayed for some time, however, owing 
to the difficulty of finding sufficient labour to 
build them. Hence tho majority of the troops 
remained under canvas until after Christmas. 

If it was the intention of tho military 
authorities to put the Canadians through a 
severe physical test before sending them to the 
front, they certainly succeeded. Tho Salisbury 
Plain camps were placed in vj^ry expost^d pliu^es. 
.Autumn rains (Mime on a few days after tho 
arrival of the contingent, and continued almost 
daily for many weeks. Soon tho countryside 
was a quagmire*. Tlio roads were torn into great 
holes with the (‘onstant traffic of the heavy 


Canadian motor transports, and the fields around 
tho touts wore some of them little more than seas 
of mud. The Canadians took their exporionces 
good-humouredly. Chance visitors were in- 
clined to pity them. The men thomsolves made 
a jest of tho mud. Tdnt life in tho winter days 
was hard without doubt, but it was soon found 
that it was exceedingly healthy. A small 
number broke down under the strain, but the 
othors became hardened. It would be difficult 
to find a body of men more fit physically than 
tho Canadians at the end of their first two 
months on Salisbury Plain. 

Major-General Alderson took command of the 
contingent shortly after its arrival on Salisbury 
Plain, and it was soon ovidont that the Imperial 
Government had been happily inspired in 
choosing him. General Alderson had some of 
the Canadian troops under his command in tho 
South African War, and gained knowledge of 
the ways of the men from overseas in Mashona- 
land and olsowhore. In his first visit to SaHs- 
bury Plain ho succeeded in capturing the con- 
fidtmee of the (Canadians. Mooting some of 
the battalions on tho road, out on a route 
march, he called tho men informally around 
him and made on impromptu speech, w’hicli 
struck the right note. 

The Canadian camps had up to now 
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CANADIAN AUTOMOBILE MACHINE GUN BATTERY. 
Inipection by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught. 


adfiiinisterocl on a fitriot teetotal principle. 
At Valcartier, on ahipboardt and at Salisbury 
I'lain, the troops tiad been allowed no 
intoxicants, no alcoholic drinks of any 
kind being sold in iho canteens. Tho 
result of this regulation, on Snlisbiury Plain at 
It^nst, had not been wholly good. Gentjral 
Alderaon told the troops from henceforth they 
were to be tireatcd ns men, not as children. 
I'licy would bo able, to purchase beer in tin? 
camps, and ho placed them on their Imnour to 
see that the privilege was not abused. It was 
the duty of the older and the more responsible 
men to ensure that tho younger and the Icss- 
casily ooiitrollod observed discipline and kept 
within bounds of moderation. Ho triisted thorn 
to SCO 1#iat this would be done. Going on from 
this point General Alderson gave tho soldiers a 
frank and straightforward speech about his 
plans for thoir training on Salisbury Plain, and 
tho ideals of military efiiciency he was striving 
for. The spoech appealed to tho men. It was 
repeated and emphasized in every tent in tho 
four camps that night, and it infused a now 
vigour, enthusiasm, and devotion throughout 
the force. 

The main dilTiculties of tho Canadian con- 
tingent at the beginning were caused by tho 
isolation of the camps and the difficulty in 
some, of the sections of the men learning the 
necessity of strict military discipline. Tho 
nearest villages were several miles away, and 
the nearest town of any kind was from 14 to 16 
miles, over difficult roads. The troops were 
consequently largely thrown on their own 


rosoiircps for rorreatinn and enlcrtnininent. 
8omo of tho lads from tho West found it hard 
at first to realize that, even in tho army of a 
democracy, rigid obedience is an absoluh? 
necessity. Some trouble wiis expcrioiicod in n 
few regiments over tho ipjcstion of outstaying 
leave. This (juicdtly righted itself. Tho grcMit 
virtui?s of tho Canadian forcrc, pliysicyal strength, 
itil>olligoiicc, ingomiity, daring and manual skill, 
became more and more evideni, anrl by ilu‘ 
end of December it was clear In all observers 
tbnt in the first (-anadiiin ciuitingi'nt the 
Kmpire had a valuable fighting asset. 

While theM^’irst eoiitingent was training at 
Salisbury Plain sU?ps were being takiMi to raise 
a Scjcond and a Third Canadian eoiitingent. 
On October IH Sir Robert Horden nnnouneed 
that tlie Goveriiinont would jiroewul at oiure 
with tho organization of tho Second Kx|x'- 
diiionary Force ; 16,000 to 20,000 men were 
to be immediately enlisted, and as soon us the 
necessary arms and equipment were available 
the Government intended to train a total 
force of 40,000 men, including some 10,000 
needed for garrison and outpost duty in 
Canada. The response of Canada to this was 
oxprt.'.SHi>d in the words of a message by tho 
Hon. Walter Scott, tho Premier of Saskatche- 
wan : '* So long os we are able to raise a man 
to stand by tho guns or a dollar to carry on tlio 
fight wo shall go on until tho oppressor is 
subdued.*’ In many parts of tho country men 
offered thomsolvos in greater numbers than 
could bo accepted. The Second Expeditionary 
Force consisted ot about 17,000 officers cuid 
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men, 4,705 honiefl, 58 field and heavy giine, and 
16 mocliino gims. It included infantry, artil- 
lery, engineers, signal and cyclist companies, 
Amiy Service Corps, and field ambulances, with 
ammunition park, a supply column, reserve 
park, and other line-of-conimunication units. 
By early in December the total number of 
i'aimdions under arms was 91,000, mode up os 
follows : 

Forces already dospalohod (including 
regiment garriHOiiing Berrnuila) 

nearly 33,000 

Forces engaged in garrison and outpost 
duty ill Canada, about ... ... 8,000 

Forces under training in Caniida ... 60,000 

91,000 


It was officially announcea that as soon os 
the Second contingent went forward, which 
would be as early os possible, a further enlist- 
ment of 17,000 men would bo made, bringing 
up the total to 108,000. Thereafter the 
forwarding of further Expeditionary Forces 
would be followed by the enlist iiient of men to 
take their place. 

The main difficulty in enrolling the volun- 
tex^rs in Canada was the provision of arms and 
equipment. Every available factory and mill 
and arsenal throughout the Empire was work- 
ing to its utmost capacity. Cooperative 
arrangements wore made by the Imperial 
Government and the Dominion Governments, 
so that tho resources of all possible parts of the 


Empire should be utilized in the most efficient 
manner for the common purpose. “In tho 
western provinces," said an official notice issued 
in mid-December, “large numbers of men 
anxious to serve as mounted troops oro available. 
They are excellent riders and good shots ; the 
Government has made special efforts to arrange 
that thoir services can be utilized.” 

Within a little over four months from the 
outbreak of tho war Canada had provided at 
its own chargo over 90,000 men for the 
Imperial forces. This response, splendid as it 
was, did not satisfy the people. Apart from 
the small local personal following of one 
politician in the Province of Quebec, tho 
Dominion grew the more determined the mort^ 
its people knew of tho realities and the neces- 
sities of tho war. Sir Wilfrid Laurior, speaking 
on the issue in mid-Docomber, when early 
enthusiasm had had time to cool, voiced the 
considered judgment of French Canada and of 
English Canada, of Opposition and of Govern- 
ment alike: 

" English Canadians, Irish-Canadians, French- 
Canadians, — Could we contemplate tho possi 
bility of remaining quiescent when the French 
Armies and the British Army are fighting against 
the powerful German hosts for the freedom of 
France, for tho freedom of Belgium, and for 
the civilization of tho world 7 I do not hesitati* 
to apply to Canada the words of Mr. Asquith, 
and say that if Canada liml remained passive 
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THE KING AND QUEEN AT SALISBURY PLAIN. 
Impection of Conodion troops. 


niifl quiescent we should have covered ourselves 
with dishonour.’* 

Sir Robert Borden, tho Prime Minister, 
speaking at tho Canadian Club at Montreal in 
Deoeniber, predicted that before tlie w'ar closed, 
unless tho end came sooner than could bo 
reasonably expected, the Gorman turmies would 
find confronting them 250,000 men from the 
HcOf-goveming Dominions. He hinted then at 
the ultimate effeats of this material aid on the 
future development of the Empire. ** Step by 
step during the past hundred years,” said he, 
” tho development of self-government has 
proceeded in the Overseas Dominions. The 
enjoyment of those powers ^ia not weakened, 
but rather strengthened, by the bonds which 
liold together the Empire. In one respect only 
has the evolution not attoinod its full develop- 
ment. The citizens of tho self-governing 
Dominions do not directly participate, through 
their Ministers' or Parliament, in the councils 
of the Empire which determine the issues of 
peace and war. It would be rash to predict 
the method by which tho great problem will bo 
solved, but of this I am convinced — that the 
events of this war will powerfully assist the 


hastening of its wise solution. In this groat 
testing time Canada has made known to the 
Empire and the w'orld her true spirit. It has 
animated the men who iuh) floc^king in thousands 
to do their part and has equally inspired tho 
women, who in every city, village, and hamlet 
are busy in manifest activities for the aid and 
solace of our countrymen wherever needed.*’ 

The political truce did not soon die down. 
Tho Opposition took up the attitude that its 
business was not merely to cease to oppose, but 
actively to help the Premier and tho Cabinet. 
This attitude was clearly stated by tho great 
Lil>eral newspaper of the East, the Toronto 
DatYy iStor, in December, on the occasion of a 
visit from the Premier. ” Sir Robert Borden 
will have a warm welcome in Toronto, os ho 
df«ervos. In these strenuous days everyone who 
holds a public position bears a heavy burden of 
responsibility and anxiety, and should receive 
all tho comfort and support that tho people can 
give. It is said that there is now a truce between 
tho political parties ; but there should be more 
than a truce. There should be an alliance of all 
who stand for tho common cause.” 

The people of Camula found that the out- 
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tiui'Ht of national cnthiMiuHin over f.h« country 
iiclpod very materially to overcome tlie depres- 
sion which tlireatened the Dominion so serioiisly 
in ihr curly days of August, ^rrodo began to 
revive ; mamifucturerH, determined not to give 
way before threatening ruin, ro-doubled their 
energies and in very many ocises secured their 
own prosperity in doing so ; fresh enterprises 
were launched ; some firms began to manufoc- 
lure goods formerly imported from (jlermany, 
and found a ready market ; others set out to 
provide material for the new armies. Enter- 
])rise, in August at a standstill, by December 
had been ro-born« 

Australia. 

To Australia, as to Canada, the war came at 
an unfavourable moment. Tho country was 
suffering from a bad drought, and a drought 
makes its evil effects felt on every section of 
Australian life. Germany had for some years 
cultivated Australian trade with special care 
and success, and the immediate cessation of 
German demand and the paralysis of German 
shipping meant much loss in business. But 
there was no hesitation about tho attitude of the 
people of tho Commonwealth, any more than 


there was hesitation about tho attitudi* of tho 
people Kent. Tho responsiblo nM*n of 
Australia pmpared quietly and systematically 
to conserve their means, to strengthen their 
twinips, and to place tlieir entire si rength at the 
fHsrvice of tho Crow’n. “We must sit tight now 
and see the thing tlirough at whatever diflieulty 
and whatever cost,*’ said Mr. Cook, the then 
Federal Prime Minister. “ We must l)e stedf«ist 
in our determination. Our resource ore grt^at. 
and British spirit is not dead. We owo it to 
those who have gone before to x^roservo tlie great 
fabric of British freedom and hand it on to our 
children. Our duty is quite clear. Bemember 
wo ore Britons.” 

Australia understood tho vital issues of tho 
war. The national feeling was well exf^ressed 
by Sir George Reid : “ The real inwardness of 
the struggle between Germany and Great 
Britain is between two opposite ideals of 
Imperial power. Are the eyes and ears of 
humanity to be terrified by ‘moiled fists' 
and * shining armour * and the ‘ rattle * of the 
sabre of Prussian sires, or ore they to be 
attracted by triumphs of peaceful enterprise and 
political development that leave unlimited scope 
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the elevation of all the races of mankind ? 
I'lii' answer has already, I think, been givc^n. 
Jii every quarter of tho globe, in the hands of 
men of every race, creed and colour, loyal arms 
1 1 five dnahed in tho aim, aaluting the war signal 
of our Sovereign.” 

The only fear before war waa doclan‘d wtu^ 
lest the British (jovernmont, in its desire for 
peiiecN should shrink from the great sacrifice's 
den landed. The first cabled reports of Sir 
hiiiward Grey’s great spei'ch in tho House of 
foiumons imniediatoly before tho declaration of 
war conveyed tho impression that England had 
(kreided to stand on one aide. A feeling of 
disappointment and humiliation swept through 
the country. ” A prominent Labour ex- 
Miniater declari'd that if Great Britain deserteil 
her friends and allowed Belgium to bo invadeil 
in spite of her guarantee, ho w^ould never cull 
himself an Englishman again,” wrote one man 
from Sydney at the time. ” But the teh'grniiis 
wcR* very disheartening, and when oiu* deedara- 
t ion of war was announced it was recidved with 
a universal feeling of relief — England hatl not 
’(•lived in, after all ! Since then Australia has 
been sph'iidid. No tub-tluiniping or flag- 
wiigging, but a quiet resolve to do ovcrytliing 
and to put up with ovcrytliing to help the 
national cause, and, for tho rest, to keep cool, 
and to await tho issue os patiently us possible.” 

'riie truce in party xiolitics which prcvaileil 
over most parts of the Empire did not remain 
icibi'oken in* Australia. At the* beginning of tlu» 
war the lenders of the* Labour J’arty expn^ssed 
their willingness to .»^ink all party controvei-sy 
for the time and to avoid contests in the forth- 
coming General Election liy an arrangement 
under which old members w’oidd bo retiinied 
unopposed. They suggested that Mr. Pearce, 
who had largely created the naval and military 
liolicy of Australia in recent years, should 
co-operate with the then Ministry of Defence, 
’’riio Government, while ivolcoming tho sugges- 
tion that poA'ty controversy should cease, 
declined to accept tho dofinito proposals of tho 
Laboivr Party. The Prime Minister, at a 
biinquot at Melbourne on August 10, in an 
important speech on tho war, welcomed 
Mr. Pisher, the Labqur leader, who w’as prc.sent, 
and declared that : ” So far as this trouble is 
concerned all party divisions have been done 
away with.” 

Some of the supporters of the Cook Ministry 
'^'ero unable, however, to live up to this declara- 
tion, and they attempted, wdth singular un- 


wisdom, to represent the General Eleotic^as a 
contest botwei'ii patriotic Conservative^'i^P||l a 
disloyal, anti-war and anti-British l^alv^rite 
l*urty. Tho Cook Ministry was soundly 
defeated, and, in tho opinion of many non- 
partisan ol)iiHTvers, the main ciuiso of its deft'ai 
was the attempt to tag the label of disloyalty 
to the Labour group. .Mr. Andrew Fisher, tho 
new Pminier, who succeeded to ollice in 
Septemlx^r, demonstrated by his actions how 
hasek'ss tlie charge was. He sent a message to 
Englanci on the day of his accession : ” At thi^ 
beginning of the war I said that Australia 
should support Great Britain with her lost man 
and her last shilling. I nm glad to have the 
(ipportiiiiity of giving ('ffect if luuHwsary to 
that declaration.” Mr. I’earce now siiccModtHl 
once more to the Ministry of Defence and his 
appointment was generally Wf.'lcoincd. 

It was dilliciilt fc^r those who knew Australia 
at the end of the nineteimtli cemtury ti.) n'lilizi^ 
the cliimge (hat had coiiu* over the working 
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cioHHcs thoro on tho question of national 
defence. Even up to tho days of the Russo- 
Japanese Wai' tho Australian working man 
regarded militarism ns a form of plutocratic 
oppression and as an attempt to fleece the 
workers by making them support an idle and 
unproductive class. The soldier was tho subject 
of good-natured but contemptuous ridicule. 
J^oposals that Australia should have a fleet of 
her own or should lend adequate support to 
tho British Admiralty wero exceedingly un- 
popular. Tho Russo-Japanese War changed the 
temper of the people. The Commonwealth had 
aln^ody given offence to the Chinese and 
Japanese Governments by its attitude towards 
Oriental immigration. The defeat of Russia 
brought homo to the nation the fact that 
Australia, apart from her Imperial connexion, 
lay at the mercy of one of the strongest, most 
daring, and most proud of world Powers. The 
Sifdney Bulletin, whoso influenoe as a maker of 
popular opinion will be denied by none who 
knows Australia to-day, drove home week by 
week* by pictures, editorials, comments and 
verse, tho meaning of Great Japan. The visits 
of some English military leaders, including 
l^rd Kitchener, helped to emphasize in the 
public mind tho need for Australian defence 


and tho shortcomings of the old military 
provisions. 

The outcome of this was the definite com- 
mencement of an Australian Navy and the 
passing of Defence Acts enforcing compulsory 
service on all able-bodied males, starting with 
cadet training from twelve until eighteen years 
old, and thence onward to service during man- 
hood in the Citizen Defence Force. It necessarily 
takes time to establish a system of universal 
service, but at the outbreak of the war tin* 
Commonwealth of Australia hod 85,000 cadets; 
under training and 50,000 men in tho Citizen 
Forces, well equipped and organized. There 
were 24 batteries of field artUlery of the latest 
typo of 18-pounder guns, artillery of which 
8ir Ian Hamilton had said when on his visit of 
inspection to the Commonwealth: **I would 
not be afraid to take them into action againsi 
European troops to-morrow.*’ 

The Commonwealth Government at onc€ 
volunteered to send an Expeditionary Force ol 
20,000 men to Europe, and the leading news- 
papers voiced the public decision that this 
would be followed, if necessary, by five times 

the number: ** Our one anxiety will be to have 

them placed where they can be of the most 
service to the Empire as a whole.” The call 
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.«cni out for volunteers, and the immediate 
I I mil was so great as to cause some ombarrass- 
iiu'iit, for it was difficult to know what men to 
•eject when so much fine material offered. 
(Queensland Bushmen offered to provide a 
r«*giinent and bring their own horses. The 
amateur yachtsmen of Australia offered their 
services for the tloyal Naval Reserve. No 
attempt was made to use compulsion to obtain 
n^cruits. This was not necessary and would 
not have boon possible. The Defence Acts made 
no provision for compulsory service abroad, 
and even had they done so it would have been 
needli.^ss, for there were twice os many good 
volunteers as were required, and in many dis- 
tricts the competition to enlist was exceedingly 
keen. 

While recruiting was proceeding, the business 
num looked to their side of tho national struggle, 
'rhey understood well enough what they had 
to do. It was to keep Australia- going with lis 
little hindrance as possible to sound industry 
and local development, so that the whole 
attention of their adininist raters could lie 
devoted to providing tho Mother Country with 
whatever men or resources she required. 
MfH'tirigs of the Cliatnbers of ManufacturcTs 
and other coiiimoreial bodies werre held, and 
unanimous resolutions were pu.ssed to kr^^p 
fiM*t.<irios open and os far as possible to prevent 
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unemployment. Much trade had been dis- 
located by a scenes of proclamations prohibiting 
tho export to fr)n‘ign lands of vital articles 
of food supply likely to be wanted for thc' 
Tmperial armies. Oiuj secondary result of the 
war in Australia, os in Canmlii, was t o qiiickcwi 
the commereiol enterprise of tho nation, and 
lieforr: many weeks it bcH^ame evident that the 
arnxt of Corman trader would mean, after tlie 
temporary dislocation Inul bcn^ri ovenioinc, a 
piin rather thim a loss to the Commonwi'altli 
generally. 

The Corman settlers in Australia decided to 
stand by the country of their adoption. The 
( icrinan Lutheran congre^gations at liolla, 
Koseborg and Ciir/.o, (IcTinan-spcaking but 
mostly Australian born, unanimously adopted 
a resolution soon after tho outbreak of tho war : 
“ Ihat wi?, as Cerman -speaking citizens, being 
British subjects either by birth or naturaliza- 
tion, desire publicly to express our unswerving 
loyalty and fidelity to His Majesty King 
(ieorge and that as citizens of tho British 
Kmpiris enjoying full civil and religious 
freedom, we are prepared, if tho ncec'SHity arif.t«, 
to sacrifice our property and our lives for tho 
welfare of tho British £mi<ire.” Australia was 
one. 

The diJTcrent States of tho Commonwealth 
and tho Dominion of New Zealand entered into 
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a frioiuUy rivalry in philanthropic war work. 
By early in November the varioua war funds in 
AuHtralia amounted to about half a million 
poiiiidH, mid week after wcjok they rose rapidly. 
The (.^otnmotiwealih Goveniinont granttnl 
£100.000 to tho Belgian Kelief Fund, the New 
Zealand (loverniuent £20,000, and tho Queens- 
land (jovcTiimeiit £10,000. Other States rai.stKi 
scores of thoiisaiids of pounds in money and in 
food for B(*lgiuin. Australia contributed 
£.50,000 before ('hristiiias to tho British Ked 
Cross Soei(‘ty. The I’astorn lists’ Union of New 
South Wal(»s gave gifts in aid of the war on a 
princely scale. Up to tho end of October 
tlu^' gifts included 40,000 carcases of mutton, 
1,500 Hheep, a million cartridges, 20 tons of 
<lricd fruit, and 1,500 horses. In November it 
gave a further 7, GOO carcases of mutton. Tho 
Brisbane Newspaper Co. made iteolf specially 
prominent among the many newspapers which 
raised largo war funds. Gifts of tons of flour 
and of biscuits, of thousands of sheep and of 
consignments of fruit and clothing were sept 
from all ports of Australia. One unusual 
contribution W'os from tho Ministers of Western 
Australia, who sot aside 10 per cent, of their 
salaries for the National Relief Fund. 

It w&s decided that the First Expeditionary 
Force of 20,000 men should be drawn from 
every part of the Commonwealth in proportion 
to population. The contributions of the 


different Slates were; Victoria 7..4.30, Ni^.v 
South Wales 6,420, Queen.s1and 2,:i80, Soutli 
Australia 1.770. Tasmania 1.070, West Aii>. 
tralia 840. Tho Force consisted at first oi a 
Light Horse brigade with its own artillery ami 
fleld train and a division of three infantry 
brigades, two Light Horse squadrons, heavy 
artillery, threo Held artillery brigades, onginoorH, 
signal companies, ammunition and transport 
train, and fluid ambulances. Apart from Uii< 
Light Horse brigade of 2,226 oflicers and men 
and 10 guns, tho Australian Division included 
17,553 troops of all ranks, 5,162 horses and 
70 guns. The infantry numbered 12,350. Tho 
force was dressed in the ordinary Australian 
khaki uniform, tho several branches lieing 
distinguished by coloured ribbon on the hat 
green for infantry, scarlet for artillery, whih' 
for light horse, dark blue for enginofjrs. Royal 
blue for signalists, blue and white for Army 
Service, and chocolate for the Army Medical 
Corps. Tlio actual number of troops sent out 
with the First Expeditionary Force was slightly 
in excess of the detailed figiux^ — 20,3.38 men. 
togi^ther with 1,200 Army Reserve. This, 
howi'ver. was only a beginning. By the thii'd 
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wi i k in November over 10,000 nioro men were 
prepared for the front, and three rein- 
ji.irenicritfl, mmibering in all about 0,000, 
were eoinpleting their training to bo ready to 
till up the ranks. Plans wore completed to 
HI 'lid regularly approximately 2,000 mcm a 
month to tho front to compensate for tin* 
.Mttrition from casualties and sickness 

bate in November Mr. Pearce, tho MinistiT 
for Defence, was able to announce that on the 
military side 39,416 troops hod been raised for 
service in Europe and 1,764 naval reserviKts 
mid infantry had taken part in operations in 
t he Pacific, making a total of 41,180 men. In 
addition, 56,289 men of tho Citizen Forces 
wer^^ armed and equipped, the bulk of them 
being mobilized under active service conditions 
for tho defence of various ports of the Common- 
wealth. To these there had to bo tuldc>d 
51,153 meunbers of rifle clubs, and 16,000 
ifHTuits who hod passed from tho .senior cadets, 
making a total of 67,153 reservists available 
for WOT, or a grand total of 164,631 men under 
iwins. Australia \v*is jiroiid of her record, and 
with reason. 'I’lio Government and Opposition 
were iit one in their determination. “ W<‘ 
must,” said Sir William Irvine^ lute Attorney- 
General of tho Commonwealth, ” send 100,000 
or 150,000 men to join shoulders with tliosi^ 
fighting in the old land.'’ 

The pay of the troops was on tho most 
liberal scale, ranging from Os. and Is. a day for 
a private to 1 2s. and 2s. for a staff .sergeant, 
17s. 6d. and 3s. for licutonant and second 
lieutenant, and 45s. and 8.s. for a colonel and 
brigadier. llrigodier-Genoral llridgc*ii w'us in 
command of the Australian troops at the time 
of their formation. Ho was appointccl a 
Major-General in tho British Army, and early 
in December General Hirdwood, who sorvtHl as 
military secretary to Lord Kitchener in South 
Afrio4i and in India and who hod won distim^tion 
in many fields, was appointed to the eornmand 
of tho united Australian and New Zealand 
troops. Everyone who htid ojjportunity to 
examine the Australian soldiers while in 
training was agreed that they were men «»f 
magnificent physique, admirably (jqiiipped. 
Olid that they gave evidence in their conduct 
and in the details of their organization of good 
trainifig, high discipline, and real (^fllciency. 

General Bridgets, after having inspected the 
various camps, said : “ Physically the troops 
ore very fine indeed, and from what I have 
observed they are showing a wholly admirable 


and commendable spirit. They are in the^^^ 
utmost good heart', keen, eager and zealous in 
all their work. What tiny lack in teeli^ical 
knowledge and training there is no doubt. ]|||fiey 
innko up in adaptability. So far as tho per- 
sonnel of tho force is concerned, wo have priw.tic- 
ally all tho men we require, or wo know where 
we con obtain tho troops for a few units.” 

It was at first intended that the Australian 
contingent should come to England and com- 
plete their training hero before proceeding to 
the front. 

No word was allowed to bo published about 
tho departure of the Australian contingent for 
Kurope, as tho Gorman Fleet in the Pacific 
under Admiral von Spoe was at this time at 
large, and it was roolizod that it might attempt 
to attack tho trans()orts. When tho Australians 
ivero passing tho Keeling Cocos Islands a warn- 
ing was received from the Japaiiose that tho 
Gen nans were near, and that they had mined a 
part of the route. Everything was made mody 
for any cwentiiii lilies. One voliintocT in the 
Australian contingent described the s(H‘nu : — 

” That night as we wt^re steaming some Um 
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ENROLLING THE AUSTRALIAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE. 

Victoria Barmckci Melbourne* 


iiiilc^ to leeward of the Coco» the ordore were 
given to don lifebelts and fall in at our messes. 
At 8 o’clock we wore all marched up in single 
file and lined up on deck ready for anything. 
It was a pitch dark night and lightning playing 
away in the distance, and as ^11 lights on the 
Hhi|)s had disappeared we could not see an inch 
ahead. The colonel, majors. &c.. w'ore all 
dressed alike — that is, bore to the waist, with 
trousers rolled up to the knees and lifebelts 
doimed. Not a word was to be spoken except 
by officers, and there we stood for over an 
hour until the silence was rudely broken by 
the muffled roar of a gun some distance astern. 
Immediately afterwards wo saw the dark form 
of a cruiser jump across our bows and make 
straight for the starboard horizon, followed by 
two others. 1 toll you wu held our breatlis. 
We did not got blown up that night after all. 
and next morning we heard the account of the 
noise. I'm beggared if it wasn't the Emden, 
wliich had evaded the British for so long and 
tried to get one in on us. She was chased by 
the Sydney, wliich easily outstrippcxl all the 
other boats. Two days afterwards the Sydney 
passed down our linos, and you bet we gave her 
a rousing reception." 

The rest of the voyage was without incidents 
<»f note, until the fleet arrived at the Suez CanaU 


There it was learned that owing to the situation 
in Egypt, due to the attitude of Turkey and the 
adhesion of the Khedive to the Turkish side, 
the Australians were to remain for the time in 
Egypt itself to complete their training there, 
strengthen the British garrison on the spot, 
and help to defend the Suez Canal against any 
possible land attacks. 

New Zealand. 

At the end of July, when news came through 
to Now Zealand of the growing seriousness of the 
situation in Europe, the Government declared 
its attitude. New Zealand was ready for any 
crisis. The careful attention that had been paid 
in recent years to military training was now to 
bear fruit. Everything was ready for the raising, 
equipment, and dispatch of an Expeditionary 
Force on the shortest possible notice. On 
July 31 the Prime Minister. Mr. Massey, was 
able to inform the House of RopresentativcH 
that while, so far as it was possible to judge, 
there was no occasion for serious alarm, the 
Government had prepared for possibilities and 
would ask the Parliament emd people of New 
Zealand, if the occasion arose, to do their duty 
by offering the services of on Expeditionary 
Force to the Imperial Government. An under- 
standing had been arrived at with regard to 
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I ho number and constitutfon of such a force. 

‘ [ have no fear»’* said he» of volunteers 
not being forthcoming.** The announcement 
met with a thrilling response. For once the 
rules and forms of tho House were forgotten, 
and tho whole assembly, members and visitors 
alike, rose to its f€»et, choorod, and sang the 
National Anthem. When silence was secured, 
Sir Joseph Ward, the Leader of the Opposition, 
rose to support the Premier. ** Speaking for 
the entire Opposition,** ho said, ** we will 
heartily cooperate with the Government of the 
day in assisting to defend the interests of this 
portion of the Empire, and of the Empire as a 
whole.** 

On the afternoon of August 5 the Governor 
appeared on the steps of Parliament House and 
ivud to a vast crowd of ten thousand people 
the cablegram from the King, printed earlier 
in this chapter, thanking the Dominions for 
their loyal messages. When he had finished 
ivading the Royal message the Governor 
added: — “I have yet another message — 
h^nglond and Germany are now at war.** The 
people of New Zealand sent back through the 
Governor a message to tho King: — “New 
Zealand desires me to acknowledge your 
Majesty’s gracious message and to say that. 


come good or ill, she, in company with the 
Dominions and other dependencies of the 
Crown, is prepared to make any sacrifiqp to 
maintain her heritage and her birthright.** 

The nation took the news of tho declaration 
of war quietly. It was unanimously felt that 
England, under tho circumstances, could do 
notliing else, and that Now Zealand must of 
course su)3port England to the utmost of her 
power. The Dominion was ready financially 
as well as from a military point of view. Tho 
country was pros^x^roua. There were ample 
funds available, and tho temporary unrest 
of overseas commerce and of finance caused 
throughout tho world by tho war soon righUsl 
itself. Tho astonishing feature to every visitor 
from England at the time was that the war 
made such seeming small difference to thc3 
nation at hu-ge. ' Parliament went on os usual 
with its customary domestic controversies. 
Tho suggestion that party warfnrt^ should bo 
suspended and a General Election duo in 
Dec^etnber postponed wiuh not entertained. A 
chance visitor to Now Zealand might well have 
thought, late in November, that tho country 
was more interested in the electoral fight over 
the Prohibition qiicKtion than in the war. This 
absence of oxciU^mont was due, however, not 
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lo liu?U of intorc»8t<, but to the gf*nera1 asiAurance 
of victory, and to knowlodgo that tlio country 
wius ready for a time such as this. The Pririio 
Minister, speaking at the time of the declaration 
of war, voiced the national attitude : — “ Wo 
must stand together, calm, united, resolute, 
trusting in Cod, and I am glad to say that not 
only in New Zealand does this feeling of coiifi- 
denee exist, but it obtains throughout every part 
of the Empire. My advice at this most tr^dng 
moment is to keep cool, stand fust, and do y<.iur 
duty to New Zealand and the Empire.” The 
Prime Minister was intorruptod by a voice 
from one of the crowd : ** We will do tliat.” 
” I am sure you will,” ho rospondcxl. 

The New Zealand (/itiseii Army, like the 
Australian Defence Force, is raised for homo 
defence only, but it supplied a considerable 
force of trained men from which volunteers 
could be drawn. Long before it w'os onnoimcod 
that vohii;UH?r8 were requircfd, the Minister 
for Defence received letters and telegrams from 
every port from men anxious to serve anywhere. 
Hy eleven o'clock in the morning of August 6 
1,000 volunteers liad applied in Auckland 
alone, liy evening the number of volunteers 
was so great that count liad been lost. . Not 
only did men offer themselves, but motor cars, 
fiorsos, and money wore placed at tho service 
of the Government from all districts. 

On Monday, August 10, six days after the 


declaration of war, the first port of Auckland’s 
section left for Wellington, ready to the last 
button. Within three weeks of the declaration 
of war the contingent was completed, and u 
message was cabled to tho War Oflicc that the 
Exficditionary Army of 8,000 men could einhark 
at a inoment's notice to any port of tho world. 
A few days later a force was despatched to 
Sarni>a to capturo the German colony there. 

The Maori people responded os heartily as 
tho white, and insisted on their right to shan* 
in the defence of tho Empire against tho King's 
enemies. On behalf of tho Maori.s in tho North, 
N. P. Kawiti sent a message to the Priiiii^ 
Minister : — ” W’e, the Ngaputi people, wish to- 
convey through you to His Majesty the King, 
in tills most trying epoch in tho history of the 
Empire, an assurance of our loyalty and 
devotion, and that wo are over ready and willing 
to assist in .any way in the defence of this 
Dominion against his enemies.” The Maoris 
offered ^to raise a force of some thousand 
men, and Kawiti appealed to all his race to be 
prepared so that they might bo able and willing 
to take their share of the heavy burden that 
had fallen on tho Empire's shoulders. Tho 
fact that the British Government had decided 
to employ Indian troops in tho war was at once 
used as a lever for inducing the New Zealand 
Government to accept the military service of 
the Maoris. The argument prevailed, and a- 
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camp of 500 Maoris was formed, one half to 
go on to train in Kgypt and the other lialf 
to Samoa. It was anticipated that the main 
services of the Maoris would be as scouts. 

I'he main Expeditionary Forego repn^sented 
the vt?ry pick of the young manhood of the 
Dotniiiioii. I’lans were made to ket^p the force 
lip tej full strengtli by the further dispatch of 
2t> per rent, more men six weeks afterwards and 
r* per cent, each subsequent month. “The 
jivenigt* young New Zealander.'* said the Nnr 
Zvutand Herald at the tune, “ is half a sold it 
before he is cnrt>llc?d. tfe is physically strong, 
intellect niilly k(>en. anxious to be led (though 
being Avhnt ho is he will not brook being driv«‘n 
a single intdi), quick to Ic^arn his drill, easily 
aiiaipting himself to the conditions of living in 
camp since camping usually is his pastime, 
and very loyal to hi.s lomlors when his leadtTs 
know their job. He is an excellcait comradt*, 
iiiid anticipates his lender's wish almost hehirn 
the ordiT is given. Ho is extraordinarily sensi- 
tive to reproof. Wheiv a cui*se is necessary in 
some armies to enl'or<*e a criminand, with the 
New Zealander the slightest stricture is all that 
is neeeswary. TJie organi/ation and eipiipment 
of our army art! good. Its numbers are in* 
iTeasing every year, its training is proceeding 
on giind liiu's.” 'rius description is not perhaps 
unliiased. but those who know tluj chaiwter of 
New Zealand best would geni'rally support it. 


llie visitor who enmo to tlie eonchisiiin in the 
cMirly days of the war that because of thi* cpiiet 
attitude of the people there was any lack of 
deUTininat ion would have wholly misjudged 
tJio situation. \Vhenev*»r anything hud to la? 
ilono it was done promptly. 'JIic troo[M 4 who 
were n*fpiiivd wen* raiscal almost without an 
effort.. N(*cessary supplii*.s wi*n‘ given in a day. 
The young soldiers wc*n^ largely drawn from the 
bf»st protttssional, busin(\ss, and farming class. 
OIU3 correspondent who visitcnl the ciim|> of the 
I'aiiterbiury contingent, iHMir (.Miristehur(*h, gave 
an example of the class «»f miMi in the forc?e, 
taking at. random a single tent containing eiglic 
trc»opers:- “ Of these si'ven were public school 
men tmd all wore gf'ntleiiien. 'Pwo were grand- 
sons 4>f a pionetT colonial bishop, another was 
the son of ran* most lioiioiinMi stafesmen, live of 
the 4‘ight wen< farmers of some means ; t la* ot hers 
\\4*re business naai in responsihh* positions. All 
of thtMii had played in thi? fifteen or tin? eleven 
of t heir schools, and five i»f t hem had been school 
pndV'frts. Any one of tliiMii, liatl he ehosiai tlii^ 
army as a profi^ssion, would have made* an 
4*l1i(‘ieiit and ))rolml>ly a distinguislied officer. 
They were men of spliaidiil physique, lint all 
eight were just plain 'Tommies* with not oven a 
corporal's stripe among Mumii. Men of simil ir 
type were coiiimnri throughout the contingent.'* 
The high cpiality of the men was speeially 
empliasi/.ed by a correspondent of The T'hne.>*^ 
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AUSTRALIAN TROOPS EMBARKING AT MELBOURNE. 


wlio HxiiiiiiluxI t lio Minnll advAnco guard of 
rontingimt at Sidwhury Pin in. 'riie small de- 
tach inont, noted, included tivo members cf 

the “ All Hloek ” team, biwid(«« oiu? .English 
international ]>layer. It coifld put a team in 
the field that would do ennlit to any first cIaS'« 
club. “ In inaTiy ways,” he eontinued, “ tfio 
little New Zealand contingent is an extraordi- 
nary body of iiK'n. It contains three Uhodot 
scholars, }>esidcs a rt'gimental poi't and an artist 
of cHtablishcHl n^putation. The artist has 
turned his talent, to account as scene painter in 
the regimental theatrc ; for the force has no 
Y.M.(\A: tiait at its present camp, and luis 
arranged its own amusement hall. The pro- 
scenium is painttKl in imitation of the entrance 
to a Mtmri dwelling, the central ornfunent being 
a. large and capable Maori god chewing up, wit h 
('vident relish, a (jlerman eagle.” 

The first int(*iition was to f?omt>lete the 
training of tln» New Zealand contingent in a 
camp on Salisbury Plain, and a small advance 
party was sent off to Kngland to undertake the 
prc'limiimry Wfirk of preparation. The date of 
the de])artun> of the troops was, as with other 
contingcuits, kept a profound secret outside the 
l)f»miiiir>n. The New Zealanders were, like tlio 
Australians, stop|H)d at Kgypt and landed them 


to help for the time, if neec^ssary, in the det'ciii*e 
of the Sue/. C’anal route. 

OpEUATIONS tv the PAriKU'. 

Befom the departure of the main Ntav Zealand 
contingent a small forces set out under the 
diretttion of the Australian Navy and aniu'xed 
(lerman Samoa without opposition. Thi^^ 
annexation was s|HHMally wc^lctaiie in New 
Z«;aland, for the [XMiple thert.» had f«»r many years 
ri'gurded tin* J^ritish cnn.sent to the (lermaii 
occupation of Samoa as one of the most serious 
flaws in our fonagn policy. In IHtMl the British 
tiovernment signed an agi’cianent abrogatin;j^ 
an older trcuity giiaruntc'eing the indepcnch'iiee 
aiifl autonomy of the Samoan group und(M‘ m 
native king, withdrew her own claims to the 
island!^ and ri*cogniy.ed (German ownership. 
The treaty was bitterly rewnted by Mr. StMldon, 
the .Preinif*r of New Zealand, for it st*e>iiiej| to 
place an irreparable barrier in the w’ay of tin* 
<*rention of a- federation cif Pa<*ific I'slands. 
under the British flag, with Ni^w Zenlai.d 
chi(‘f, which the then New Zealand Premier 
advocated. 

Mr. Seddem denounced the surretuk'r to 
IJermaiiy with the utmost emphasis, and 
although it was impossible ti^m to retract 
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it, he imliiced the Britinh Chn-cTniiMMit <o 
regularize and ensure her pdsitinn on some 
otluT Paeifie groups. Seddons aiigiM* and 
disappointment was shaiTcl by many New 
Zealanders ait the time and afterwards, juid the 
<l(•cllpation of the lslnnds4)y the Kxpi'd it ionary 
I‘omi eausotl the gn*atost satisfaelion thnaigh- 
oiit the Dominion. By this eaptiins whieh has 
been described at length in a pri‘vit>us ehiipter,* 
thi^ Britisli Kinpii-e gaiiunl poss»*ssion of a 
group of islands cd* c<Misiderable size and 
great fertility. 'Fhe two leiuling islands aiv 
Savnii, with nn area of about OGO scj. miles, and 
Upolu, of 340 sq. miles. The Austnilian ships 
whieh accoinpanietl tho exi)edition were the 
Australia and tho Melboiu-ne. In addition ti> 
helping to capture (Jeriniin Samoa, th(‘y 
destroyed wireless Htation.s in a number of 
places. 

Tho fact t hat the New' Zealand Kxpeditionary 
Force to Samoa had to advance under the pro- 
tection of tlie Australian Navy was held by the 
Australian people to bo a justification of their 
policy in maintaining a local navy rather than 
in supporting tho plan of eentralizisl naval 
control. Tho Australian vessels were of un- 
doubted sc-rvice. Tho largo vessels of the 
British Fleet wore employed in major op(?rations 

♦ Vol. I., p. .17. 


in (»i her softs, and tht^Phina Sipiadron was largely 
engaged in eonvoyiiig troops. A smali fleet 
<»l (!ermim eriiisi»rs was ravaging tin i*ia*ilie 
.•mil Indian Oeeans. 'I'he piM>ple of New 
Ze.ilatul had given a hatlle erui.M'r. the New 
Zealand, to thi‘ Admiralty with the under- 
staiuling that this vessel was tn he statii»ned 
ill \hf. Far F.ast. The Admiralty. howeviT, 
to the gri*al dis.ippoiiit ii'.eiit t»f the people of 
the Dominion. diMermiiied to use the ship 
ill the general si»rvic«» of thi' British Nav>, 
'riie Australian Fleet was on the .spot 
ill the Southern Piicilie when the wiir brolo* 
out. It was splendidly ready. \Vln*ii the 
(hrman ships started their raids oiii luniil 
forees in the I'aeilie weri‘ very small. Ibid an 
agreement i*nteri*d into hy the .Admiralty with 
some of tho Dominions in I1M)G been carriiHl out. 
we would have hiwl in the l^leilie and lii<liiiii 
Oeeans in IGI4 three Dn>adnoiight eriiisers, 
s<»veriil oei‘an ilestroyiTs inid 10 light cniisei-s 
of 2.“> knot spiH'd. The naval agreeiiieiif of 
ItmO fell through, and on Australia lay for ii time 
II large pari of the defence of our iiilcii'sls in 
t he southern seas. It w iis fortunate for Ktigland 
that, as evcaits proved, the Australinu Navy 
had been prepared with a thoroiigJiness that 
lt4‘t nothing to bo dc*!-ired, and was well-miiiined 
and well equipped. 

Following tl I? advanee on Samoa, the 
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TRANSPORTS WITH CANADIANS ARRIVING AT PLYMOUTH. 


Australian Klrnt, working under the dim?tion 
of the i3ritish Admiralty, co-operatod witli tlie 
(.’hirm Srpitulron in soareliing tho INieifio for 
(German cruisers, and took possossion of further 
( icrinaii colonU.'s. Thesi* naval operations havo 
been already outlined in tho chapter on tho 
Navy’s work in the outer kens.* Knrly in 
Septeniher tlie Australian Squadron, carry- 
ing witli it 1,200 men, advanced on tho 
Uismart'k Ar<*hipelago. On tho morning of 
iSepteinhcr 11 the Squadron arrived at 
Herhcrtsliiihe Harbour and a party of 
25 men was landed to take possession of 
a uireiess station some four miles inland. 
Apparently no opposition was expected, but 
a force of ( Germans and armed natives concealed 
ihemselvt's in coroan ut ]ialni t rees and opened 
fin*, killing (’aptaiii Pockloy, of tho Army 
Medical t’orps, and a naval petty oOicer, and 
dri\’ing t he remainder of the party back. I^ater 
in the morning (’ommimder fleresford of the 
Australian Navy landed at a point about a mile 
from Jlcrbertshohe with 150 men, and advanced 
on th(^ wii'eless station. Snipers impeded 
tht'ir ail\anci% and when they got within a 
hundred yards of the station they found 40 
natives aiul six Oermans entrenched there, 
uiid the ground mincHl atid well prepared 
for resistaiKM*. Lieutenant -Cummander Klwell 

' Vol, . p. uri 


advanced fearlessly to within 20 yards of tho 
trench, gavo liis men the order to fix bayonets 
and charge, and imrncdiatcly fell with two 
hullcts through tho head. Towards tho end 
of tho 'afternoon the defcnilers of t ho station 
came out with a white flag and siirrendercil. 
Wliile their arms and ainniniiition were being 
collected one of tho Germans' bolted into the 
hush and firing broke out again from tho 
triMn*, where more natives were conccak*d. 
Thrw of the Australians w’erc killed. The 
natives were jiromptly dislodginl and the w'irele^?^ 
fetal ion oceupiod. 

While this whs going on another party 
occupied Herlxa'tshoho without resistance, ai^l 
a third group took possossiofn of Rabaul, the 
seat of German GoveiTiiiient in tho island, 
llie German group was two days later dwlan'd 
a British possession, and after tho formal 
proclamation had been publicly rend an address 
was delivered to tho natives hy Major lIcTitagi' 
in *' pidgin '* English and the Union Jack w as 
raised. The address in “ pidgin ” English 
was a curiosity w’oll worth recording : — 

All boys belonginn oil place, you navvy. Big folkr 
master, ho come now*. Ho new feller master. He ntroii,: 
feller. All ship stop place. He small feller Hhiii 
belongttia him ; plenty inoro big feller. He stop place 
belongina him now. He come here. Ho take him sit 
place. He look out good you feller. He like you feller. 
J^ook out good alonga him. Supposing other feller 
master, lie been speak you, “ you no work alonga acw 
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t ;ifri' mastor.** He gammon. Su]>po»iiig you work 
, .( ifi wit>i thiH now feller inuetor, ho look out gcHHi ulon^ik 
you. Ho look out you get plenty gooil follrr 
food. He no fighting black feller boy along 
.« .t hing. You look him now feller flag. You savvy him, 
lu< belong British Knglish. Ho more belior than otluT 
j.-llcr. Sllppo^ing you boon iiiuking paper before this 
iit^w feller mOMter eome. you Anish lime helongina him 
(ir>t. You like make him now foller paper. Long man 
holongiiia now feller master ho look out good along with 
y(iii. Ho give you more money, and more good feller 
kiiikai. You no fight other feller bluek mitii other feller 
plaeo. You no kaikai man. You no stcnil Mary 
helongina other ftdlor man. Me finish talk along witli 
you now. Hy and by ship belonging new feller master 
Jio come and look out place along witli you. Xnw yon 
give ihn’O follor cheers beLinging now feller master. 

Tlio cheere, it i» reported, won? given wifli 
siiqirising vigour. 

A considerable force of trained ClonniitiH, 
with armed natives, had ndiired upon Toiiin, a 
iiiountainonn district six to eight iiiilos fnnn tlio 
eoHst, and had ontrenchod thornsolvos then*, 
thoir trr^nches oxttmding ulofig the only ptissililo 
rondway, a road luxlgotl in on tutluT suit* by 
iiiifionotrahlc jungle. A formal atttu'k had to 
he nutde upon the place. Kirst the hills ht*yond 
Ht*rbortshcilie were shelled hy a \vui*ship. lo 
tlrivo tint the iiativt*8. Then tlit^ Iroojis iiiultT 
(.*uloneL Watson atlvaneed on Ttiiiia itself, 'riit? 
ptisilion was slit ‘lied with shraj)nel mid lyddite, 
and t hen the troofis, aft<*r iiiareliiiig sonu* hours 
iiiidtT a tropieul sun, stormed the trenelK*s. 
TJur eiumiy had, Jiowever, alreatly iihaiuluiied 


the ptisition. It was obviously inipossihlo fi>r 
them to remain long in the tropical fon*.st, mid 
soon afterwards a rt'pivst^ntat ive of tin* .\el411g- 
( Governor came in niid»*r a flag nf triioe In 
iiegntiate. After eonsiderntion tlu^ (leriiians 
siirrf*iu1er(‘d. '.rin* .Vet ing't Governor was plaeed 
on pari»le, it being agreed that lie should Im» 
allowed t*» return to (lerniany on the first 
opportunity, 'riu? (iermun oflieei>4 were de- 
ported, and the remainder of the fon‘e w<*re 
allowed to go free, on taking the oath of 
neutrality.* 

l^ater in September the Aii.*«1nilian Sijiiadron 
advanced on the tow'ii of Friedrich VVillu'liii, 
tin* seat of government of Kaiser Wtlheliira 
Land, Oerman New Chiiiiea, and oeeupied it 
without opposition. 

A in‘W' task now fell to the Au>traliaii 
Squadron. Tln*y aid(*d in the .si*ar(tli for tln^ 
six tlerman (Tuist‘i‘s w hich wi*rf* ravaging I In. 
iNmifie, capturing our ships and imldiiig up 
our trade. It is one of the iroiiit*s of hi-tory 
that the Australian Sfiuadroii, in its lir>t 
important naval opi*ralioiiH, shiaild find itself 
working in eo-opiTation with tin* tla[)ain*so 
Kle<*t the Flet*L wliose supposed meinn'e had 

* This iu‘f>(iunt i.-i Imsod oil the ili'^piU I'll of thi 
rom*r.poiul<Mii of The Sijtfiirtf Nmi, who iicrompii .••it llio 
.S(|Oinlr 
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A SQUADRON OF LIGHT HORSB RECRUITS, AUSTRALIA. 


Ik^iiUio main fiu^tor in bringing tho AiiHtnilinn 
Sfjundron into boing. \ct so it was. 

A Inrgi! force of llritish, Australian, Japancwe, 
Riissinn and Friaicli criiisei's set fajt to search 
ttie seas for the (Jcnnain. The story of tht» 
steps taken by the Allied Navies to deal with 
these Ceriiian cruisers will be^told in a sub- 
secjuent chapter. It is enough to say here that 
in the anxious and ardiKais wet'ks that followc'd 
the Australian Scpiadron jdayed a splendid part. 
It was an Australian ship the cruiser Sydney 
- that ran the Kinden, the most active and 
df'struetivo of the Ceriiian I’acific Fleet, to 
earth in the Keeling Cocos Islands, and, after 
a short tight, drove* her ashore and captun'd 
her oflicers and crew. The warm congratula- 
tions sent Mr. Winston Cliurchill, as First 
lAird of the Admiralty, to the Commonwealth 
Naval Board on tia* brilliant entry of the 
Australian Navy into the war, and the sigfial 
siTvices rendiTed to the Allied cause in this 
fight, werc^ ix^hoed throughout' the Kmpire. It 
was ho|K>d by the AiHtralians that, working in 
conjunction with the Japanese Fleet, they 
might have* an opportunity to deal with the 
remainder of the German Squadron in tho 
J’aeifie. This was not to be, but the Australians 
did valuable work in shepherding those vessels 
south of the Horn, and helping to drive them 
in the direction when* the British Fleet under 


Admiral Sturdtu* wa-t waiting for th:>m aiid 
«lestroyed them. In tho operations in the 
Pacific, tho Australian Squadron could claim 
with justice a long, honourable, prominent and 
distingui.shed part. 


The following is a lUt of tho principal gifts to 

the Imperial Government from different parts 

of the Kmpire ; 

Canad.^, 

Date of offer. 

Attg. 7. — The Dominion Government, 1,000,000 
bugs of flf u? of 98 lb. each, as a 
gift to the people of tho United 
Kingdom. 

Awj, 7.— Alberta, 500,000 bushels of Alberta 
oats. 

Aug. 19. £57,192 ISs. 3d., gift from tho 

women of Canadi, through the 
Duchess of Connaught ; £20,000 
to bo handed to the War Olfice 
for hospital purposes, and the 
balance to tho Admiralty to 
build, equip and m.iintain a 
Canadian Women's Hospital* at 
Haslar. 

Aug. 24. — Quebec, 4,000,000 lb. of cheese. 

Aug. 25. — Prince Edward Island. 100,000 
bushels of oats, with. i>n August 
28, further offers of chcc«r«* o id l:ay. 
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. I mj, 27 -Ontario, 250,000 bags of flour. 

I ft. I* -Saf«kat'Ohowan, 1,500 horse's, costing 
approximately $250,000. 

4. Now Hnmswick, 100,000 bushels of 
potat-oes. 

,sVyi/. 0. -Manitoba, 50,000 bags of flour c»f 

98 lb. oiu?h. " 

0. — British Ooliiinbia, 25,000 eiisos 
British Columbia canned salintm. 

,'<1 fit. 15.— £20,000 from the Doiiiiiiiori (lovcrii- 
ment to organize, efiiii|) and iiiaiii< 
tain a hospital in France, to In* 
known as tia? “Hospice (*aiia- 
dieii.’’ 

Hr/. A gift of provisions and clothing 

from the people? of Nova Scotia 
for the' Belgians. 

fh'l. 21. Agricultural produce viz., oats, 

potato(?s, appli?.s, pi*as, beans, 
f?h(H?s(' and flour from the 
farmers of various counties of 
Ontario to the British (Jovern- 
ment. 

Or!. 24. SlOO tlOO in <‘ash fmm the tjoveni- 
ment of Nova Scotia to the Local 
(lovernment Board for the relii'f 
of distress, in lieu of 100,(10(1 tons 
<if coal olh-rcd pr<*viously to His 
Majesty's < i!o\ernin(*nt. 


Nov, 12. - A car of flour from the farmers of 
the Oaklake District, Manitoba, 
to the National Ihdief Fund. 

9 

.‘Xl'STIlALlA. 

Autf, 28. 1,000 gallons of port wine from 

Messrs. ('ull<*n & Wallace*, of 
Ruthorglen, Victoria, for sick and 
wounded .soldiers in hospitals. 

Srpt. 2. Butler, bacon, bi*c‘f, condensed milk, 
and arrowroot suitable for army 
purposes, togi‘ther with 50 eases 
of condensed milk for thi* Inaiefit 
of children of the Fmpire, col* 
li'cte*! by the lirlfthnnc Cotin'er, 

Svfit. 0. Frozen meat to the value of £10,000 
from the Patriotic Commit t(*c\ 
Brisbam*, with intimation of 
further gifts. 

Svfil. 14. - One ton of butter from Mrs. Ilindsoii 
and family for use of British 
soldiers. 

Svpt, 21. - Si*cond shipment of goods colh'cted 
by Hrisham Courier^ foodstulTs 
valued at £0,200. 

Srpt. 2S. 'riiird shipnu'ut of foodstuffs eol- 
U'cted by lirlsbtutr (.\)nrlvr valued 
at £1,950. 

th’t. 1. (Oft of sheep for British troops from 
the Pa.storalist.s’ I’nion of New 
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“GOOD-BYE.” 


South Walo8, a part of the gift to 
ho devolod tt» relief in Holgiiiiii. 

Oct, «). ihjOOO from Viotoria ftir ifolgian 
relief . 

Oct, ‘21, - Grant by the Commonwealth Varlia- 
ment in aid to J^o'ciim of 
iKKMHKI. 

-Vov. II. Furtiior HhipmentH of froxeii unit ton 
from the PaHtoruUsts' ITiiioii. 

Nov. 12.-120,000 raiaed in Sydney for the 
Helgiaii Kelicf Fund, and further 


Klims for the same fund fr(»ni \(^\v 
South AVoles, Qnet^nsland, and 
from Christchurch and Auckland, 
New Zi^aland. 

New Zealand. 

Aug. 15. IVo complete military X-ray ap- 
paratus for New Zealand con- 
tingent. 

Sept. 22.- -Jlleriot monoplane, Uritannin. 

Oct, 10. A qiituitity of socks and cholera 
belts in n^sponse Ui Queen^* 
ap|>enl. 

A'o/\ 5. — £20,000 dividiHl between t ho National 
Kelief Fund and the Jhdgian 
Kelief Fund. 

Union of South Afkica. 

Sc})t. 24. — ( -onsigrunent of invalid port for sick 
and wounded soldiers from Paarl 
Wine and Brandy Company. 

Oct, S. — The oiler of the scrvi«!es of the South 

African Field Aiubulan(*e to the 
Fnmch Covi^rtiment as a Bed 
Cross unit. 

Oct, 10. - A f|uaiitity of fruit and eggs from 
the Bathurst Farrneis' Cnion for 
distribution among the Bod Cross 
ScKtiety and hoS[)itiils. 

South Africa Hioh Commission. 

Sept. 15. — Tobai!Ci» and eigai*t‘tt*‘s from the 
pco[)li? of Khextesia for the Kxpe 
ditioiiary Force and the Fleet. 



ALEXANDRA PARK. 
Seetion of New Zealand Expeditionary Force 
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. tpt, 16. — Olft from the European inhabitanift 
of Bochuanaland Protectorate of 
£255 11s. to the National Relief 
Fund and £54 6h. 6d. to tlie Red 
Cross. 

Sr-;}/. 1. — Offer of maize from the Agricult iirnl 
Union of Southern RhcHli^ia. 

Oct. 1. — Offer from Griflith, paramount chief 

of the Basuto, to raise funds for 
the relief of sufferers in coiiiiexion 
with the war. 

Oct, 15. — £1,000 divided between the National 
Relief Fund and the British Rod 
Cross Society from the Matabele- 
land Central War Fund (^oin- 
luittee, Buluwayo. 

Afor. 4. — £200 from l^wanika as war eoiifri- 
butiun ; this sum given to the 
National Relief Fund. 

Ckylon. 

OcL 14 to Nov, 18. — £20,500 to the National 
Relief Fund. 

HpNO Konc. 

Nov, 2. — ^Donation of $100,000 by Is^gisla- 
tivo Council to the National Relief 
Fund, and public subscriptions 
to samo fund, amounting to <la.te 
to $135,000 donations and $6,000 
monthly subscriptions. 

MAtJRlTlUS. 

Sept, .S. — Offer from planters of 1,000,000 lb. 

of sugar for the Navy .ind 
1,000,000 lb. for the Army. 

I , • • ■ 


T 


Sept, 3. — An increase by 150,000 riii>f«8, 
voted by the Coimcil of Govern- 
ment, to meet in part the cost 
of special nu*i\suroH " takeif for 
the defence of the island since 
the outbreak of war. 

Baruadok. 

Awj. 25. — Government contribution of £20,006 
to^llis Majesty's Government. 

Ort. 14. — Contribution to National IWit'f 
Fund. 

Wind WARD Islands. 

Sept, 1 1. — £6,000 voted by l^»gislativo Council 
of Grenada to purchase Grtaiada 
cocoa for tin* use of the Ffirces, 
and £4,000 for the National 
Relief Fund. 

Sept, 14. — £2,000 voted by fjcgislative Council 
of St. Vincent for purrthose of 
St. V^incent arrowroot for the 
Forc^m and contribution to the 
Nat ional Relief Fund ; planters 
also adding 250 barrels of arrow- 
root wit h other aid to t he National 
Relief Fund. 

Sept, 25. — £2,000 from St. Lucia for the 
piirchasf^ of St. Lucia e(»coa for 
the use of the Forces, and £1.000 
to the National Relief Fund. 

Lkiowakd Islands. 

Sept, 4. — Offer from the Legislative Council, 
St. Kitts, and Nevis, of £5,000 
for the National R<4ief Fund. 







■ /ti 
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[“ Hm Fa ChriUmaa Annual.** 

NEW ZEALAND EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 
Marching through Palmcraton North. 


Sepi, 2H. - £4,000 from Dominica for war 
oxf3oiiHo», and £1,000 for Belgian 
Relief Fund ; £1,000 from Mont- 
sorrat for the National Relief 
Fund. 


Oci, 27.~<'£250 from Montsoirat for the »>i:, 
chaae of guava jelly for tl o 
Foreds. 

Trinidad and Tobago. 

StpL 17. — Offer of raw cocoa to tho value i t* 
£40,000 for the use of tho Force.-.. 

Jamaica. 

Sept, 19. — Offer of 30fl[,000 Jamaica cicrapeff,.s 
by a local firm for the use of tli,. 
Britiflh troops at tho Front. 

Oct, 31. — Offer from Jamaica Agricult iin) I 
Society of oranges for wounded 
soldiers in hospitals. 

Sept, 1. — Offer from tho people of .Jamaicii 
of a gift of sugar. 

Bahamas. 

OcL 8. — £10,000 voted by tho Legislnturo ii.s 

a contribution to tho war ex ptms-es. 

Oci, 8. — First inslalrnent of £2,000 to tlic 

National Relief Fund. 

British CIuiana. 

Sept, 8. — Offer of 1,000 tons of British (liiiann 
sugar to His Majesty’s Coverii- 
ment. 

« 

Oct, 10. — Contribution of $12,816 to the 
National Relief Fund, and gifts 
of clothing. 

Xwy, 17. — Offer of 500,000 lb. of rice for use of 
the British Indian Forces at the 
Front. 



FIRST TASMANIAN CONTINGENT LEAVING HOBART, 


V* Tkg Gmphie: 
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NBW ZEALAND CONTINGENT IN LONDON. 


\VK8T Tndiks, 

A’or. 13. — Offer from McHHrs. S. Davson and 
Company, of Deinerura Riigtir, 
Domerara rum, and molnscuit. 

Bermuda. 

Ocl, 3. — £40,000 voted by the Colonial I’ar- 

liamcnt as a contribution towards 
tho cost of the war. 

FaTiKuand Ihuands. 

Svpt, 9. — £2,250 voted by the Lc^glslat ive 
Coimcil to the National Kelief 
Fund, and private subscriptions 
of £750 for same fund. 

Oct. 3.' -Further instalment of £500 to the 
National Relief Fund. 

Gambia. 

Sept, 19. — £10,000 voted by lA^gislative Council 
as contribution to the National 
Relief Fund. 

Sierra Leome. 

^)cf. 21. — £5,000 voted by tho Legislative 
Council as a contribution to 
Imperial funds. 

Ntoeria. 

No®. 4. — £38,000 from the Emirs of the 
Northern I’rovinces ns a con- 
tribution to expenses of, and 
losses caused by, tho war. 


A'or. 14. — Contribution of £1,000 from Sarikin 
Miisliinin to tho National Relief 
Fund. 

Got.d (.-oast. 

Sor, 17.- £60,000 voted by the J.,«*gislativi‘ 
Counc41 for the expenws (»f the 
Tri^oland Fxpedit ion. 



Chiihtmas Annu.J** 

NBW ZEALAND TROOPS 
Bmbsrkisg at Wellingtoa. 
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NBW ZEALAND ^Canterbury Times." 

ExpcditSoniiry Force dUemlNirkiol at Wellington. 


Kast AFiircA Protkctoratk. 

Sept. 28. —Offer from the Uovomiiient of JOO 
tons of local coffee for the use of 
the British troops at the Front. 

SepL 28. — Gift from the Kavirondo chiefs of 
th(i Kisumu District of 3,000 
goats for the troops. 

Nov. 14. — Gift from the Masai Moron of the 
Motopatu clan of thirty bullocks 
for the use of tho troops. 

NYASAIiAKD. 

Oa. 16 to Nov. 18. — Contribution oi HOli to me 
National Relief Fund. 


Fur. 

Sept. 21 to Nov. 7.— £0,700 from the poopli^ 
of Fiji to the National Kcliff 
Fund. 

Nov. 12. £10,000 voted by tho Legislative 

Council to the National Relief 
Fund. 


Portraits will bo found in Volume I», Part 4. of Llit* 
blowing: The Hon. Samuel Huahee. p. 1411 1 Sii 
Robert Borden, p. 145; The Hon. T. Alton, p. lift; 
Tho Hon. E. D. Millen, p. 147 ; 'Pho Right. Hon. Sii 
Edward Morris, p. 148L 




CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE SERBIAN ARMY 


Thr Valur or M1T.ITARY Exprriknce— Serbia in thk JUi^kan Wars— Kakmkr Militarit 
History — Dependence upon Austria — ^Tue New Kra— Kino Peter and M. Pahhitch — 
Ruhsophil Policy— Austro-Hussian Tension— The First Balkan War— The March to 
Durazzo— The Srcond Balkan War — ^Battle ok the Brkoaln its a— Military Oroanization — 

Training First, Second and Third Bans— Distribution— Numbers -Armaments- Spirit 

OF the Serbian Army — ^The Montenegrin Army. 


I N his chapter on *Hhe military virtue of 
an army,” Clause witz, the greatest of all 
modern writers on the theory of war, 
laid down the maxim that an unconquor* 
able military spirit, which iiiakos of courage 
and endurance a settled habit, can be ocquircKl 
oiil^ by Ruccfjss in war. ** This spirit,’* ho 
wrote, ** can be generated only from two 
sources, and only by these two conjointly : 
the first is a succession of wars and great 
victories ; the other is an activity of the 
army carried sometimes to the highest pitch.” 
History is certainly with (l^lausewitz. l^his 
sentence of his epitomizes the s(K*n^t of the 
conquests of Alexander and Napoleon, and it 
explains the preparation of the Prussian 
victories over France in 1870, by the earlier 
successes of tho Danish and Austrian cam- 
paigns. An unconquerable army must have 
faith in itself, and that faith is commonly a 
deduction from its own glorious past. 

Austria had some considerable advantages 
on her side. She had tho numbers ; she liad 
the financial resources ; she had tho mure 
elaborate organization of roads, railways, and 
industries behind her, and she had also both 
in officers and men tho more educated human 
material. She was, in short, a civilized 
modem Power facing a primitive peasant 
State. But tho ” military virtue,” if Clause- 
witz reasoned soundly, was on tho side of 
Vol. II.— Port 21. 277 


Serbia. The Austrian armies went into the 
field with a secular tradition of defeat to- 
depress tliem. The Serbiiuis came fresh fmiii 
their victories over Turkey and Bulgaria. 
They had the habit of victory. They hiui 
confidence in themsc^lves, their coinradcss, 
their commanders. What they ae.hievod at 
Kurnonovo and the Bn^galnitsa they expected 
to achieve again. They had behind tliern. 
not only victory, but a succession of victories. 
Some of their exploits moreover — tho terrific 
march through tho Albanian snows to Durazzo, 
and tho stubborn contest with t he Bulgarians — 
desi^rvcxl to be counted oh ” activity carried to- 
tho highest pitch.” 'fhey knew that they 
could do and dare whatever human flash is 
capable of doing and daring, it was much 
that they were b«^yond c|uestif>n the most 
experioncod of all the armic's in the field. A 
very few of the senior generals in tho French 
and Gcnnan armies, who wen) subalterns in 
1870, had seen active service against a civilized 
enemy, and a considerable proportion of tho- 
British and Kiissinn armies were in South. 
Africa and Manchuria. Tho Serbian Army 
alone had been through the ordeal as a whole, 
it had learned how to food itself over Turkish 
roads and single-line railways. It had had to* 
improvise substitutes for all the conveniences 
which wealth and invention lavished on the other 
annies. It had grown familiar under fire with. 
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COMMANDANTS OF THB SERBIAN REGIMENTS. 


all thti tactical operations which othora had MfH.m 
only at inanwiivros. It liad hod the oppor- 
tunity, after the roughoMt of teats, of wooding 
out its inferior and promoting its more capable 
ofheors. Every man in its ranks had acquired 
that ** Bcx:ond-wifid *’ of courage, which makes 
even men of a nervous ternpornment go coolly 
into thoir second battle. It started with 
exiiorience, and that alono is an element of 
8ii|)oriority. But it meant even more that its 
experience was a record of unbirokon, but by 
no means facile, victories. 

The military history of the little kingdom 
was until tho last wars uniformly unlucky. King 
Milan Obreiiovitch declared war on Turkey 
in 1870, as a sequel to tho Bosnian ixipular 
insurrection, but the campaign was disastrous. 
Eleven years later, when Eastern Koumelia 
suddenly threw off its allegiance to Turkey 
and united itself to the now principality of 
Bulgaria, the Serbs, by an unlucky impulse 
of jealousy, sought to prevent the aggrandize- 
ment of the neighbouring Slav State. They 
marched rapidly on Sofia; but though the 
raw Bulgarian army had been weakened by 
tho withdrawal of its Russian instructors,, 
it inflicted a crushing defeat on the Serbian 
army at Slivnitsa, and Serbia was saved from 
invasion only by the veto of Austria. Tliis 
double defeat at the hands first of the Turks, 
and then of the Bulgarians, had the natural 
effeot of depressing the nation's self-oonfidence. 
It was inevitable, in Serbia’s situation, that 
■he should desire to expand. Tho little 


kingdom inqludod the merest fraction of the 
Serbian race. It was, moreover, land-locked, 
and, until it could acquire a ])ort, its economic 
existence depended on tho goodwill of Austria. 
King Milan, a clever but frivolous and dissolute 
prince, had become the pensioner of tho 
Austrian court. Russia, moreover, had re- 
nounced her traditional position of patron and 
protector, and oflloially recognized the fact 
that Serbia belonged to the Austrian sphere of 
influence. So long as Serbia stood in this 
dependent relation to Austria, it was futile for 
her to cherish the dream of reuniting under 
her crown tho vast majority of the Serbian 
race who were under Austro-Hungarian rule. 
Nor was it, to all ap()earance8, much more 
hopeful to pursue political ambitions in Mace- 
donia. Save in ** Old Serbia,” the historic 
region of Kossovo along her southern border, 
the Slavs of Macedonia looked rather to Bul- 
garia than to Serbia for their eventual libera- 
tion. Bulgaria was shepherding them within 
her schismatic national church. Tho Serbs, 
unlike the Bulgarians, had never followed tho 
bold policy o( breaking away from tho Ortho- 
dox Patriarchate, and the result was that 
they had no recognized national organization 
in Turkey. Apart from tho fact that tho 
Slava of Macedonia are by race and language 
more nearly akin to tho Bulgarians than to 
the Serbians, they naturally turned for aid to 
the more martial and energetic State. Serbia 
never renounced her ambitions in Macedonia. 
She subsidized schools and maintained guerilla 
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hands of Serbian comitadjia (guerillae) to hold 
Bulgarian activities in clieck. But it M’as 
iiard for any sober-tninded Serbian to see Ills 
way in the vista of the future. With a dis- 
reputable king, wholly subject to Austrian 
influence, without weal^i, without allies, and 
with a military past that presaged nothing 
but defeat, it was hard to feel confidence in 
Serbia’s national mission. The little kingdom 
was condemned to live in a stagnant backwater, 
and it seemed as probable that it would one day 
be absorbed by Austria as that it would live 
to unite the Austrian Serbs or to libc^rate the 
Macedonian Slavs. The consequences of this 
depression were serious for the whole life of the 
nation, little was done or attempted to build 
up a powerful military organization, and ediica- 
i.ion was deplorably neglected. In the latter 
years of King Milan's son, Alexander, the 
country lived, moreover, under a reign of ter^r 
which stifled its whole public life and terrorized 
its ablest men. 

The new era dated from the return of the 
Karageorgevitch dynasty in 1903. King Peter 
showed himself a correct constitutional sove- 
reign, and imder the guidance of M. Pashitch 
and the Radical or Hussophil party the country 
followed both in its internal and in its foreign 
policy a normal line of development. It re- 


covered its hope. It saw its future clearly. It 
won from the ambition to expand a stimulua 
which transformed the whole fabric of it^ public 
life. It is necessary to dwell on these political 
changes, for in Serbia, as in all the Balkan 
States, the army, in an even more literal sense 
than in the older countries of Europe, is the 
nation in arms. There is no professional 
military caste, for then) is no cIosh of landecl 
gentry among whom the anny is an hereditary 
profession, with a tradition handed down 
in families from father to son. The Serbian 
ofticMjr is commonly the son of a fanner, a 
tnulesrnan, or a lawyer, and ho is noanr 
to the people than the oflioer in any of the 
armies of the Great Powers. It was when 
tlie whole people began to will a brilliant future 
that the anny transformed itself. The sharp 
goad of an imminent danger came six years 
later, during the Bosnian crisis. When Austria 
deflnitely aimexod Bosnia and Herzegovina, the 
Serbs were in no temper to acquiesce quietly in 
the inevitable. They protested and brought 
on thornselvoB the anger of Austria, and for 
many weeks war seemed to bo probable. The 
army was hurriedly prepared for the worst; 
munitions were aociimulated, and the whole 
nation steeled itself for what would have bt'cn, 
if it had come then, a life and death struggle. 



KING PBTBR PRBSBNTING COLOURS TO AN INFANTRY RBGIMBNT, 
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GENERAL RADOMIR PUTNIK. 
Chief of the General Staif. 


In (Ilia hour of peril the modem Serbian army 
was created, and peace, when it was at length 
•aeaured, was bo rnanifoBtly provisional that the 
BtiinuluB continued to work. It was from thia 
criHis onward that the Serba began to compare 
their own cane to that of Piedmont. That 
little kingdom had defied Austria, and had in 
the end become the nucleus of a united Italy. 
‘The Serbs resolved that history should repeat 
itself, and the younger generation frankly 
•deBcribed itself as the PiedmontoHe party. The 
first essential was to create an army, and the 
•tost of 1912 proved how well these young men 
iiad worked. There grew up a military party, 
with the Crown Prince at its head, and the 
regicide officers as its leading members, which 
was able to exert a powerful influence on national 
policy. Piedmont succeeded in the last round 
of her struggle because she had Louis Napoleon 
behind her. Serbia saw in the continual tension 
between Austria and Kussia the guarantee that 
she would one day bo able to reckon on Russian 
(lid. When in the spring of 1912, undor the 
guidance of M . de Ifortwig, the Russian Minister 
in Belgrade, she entered the Balkan League, it 
is probable that her statesmen saw in the cam- 
paign against Turkey only a preliminary to the 
real struggle with Austria. That, perhaps, is one 
reason why in the secret treaty of partition she 
claimed so modest a share in the eventual fruits 
of victory. Another reason was that she hardly 


trusted her own strength. 'She was far from 
ent(i>ring the Balkan War in a mood of over, 
confidence. The event was to show how pro- 
found a change a few short years of peril and 
ambition had wrought in the moral of the army 
which had been beaten by the some antagonists 
in 1870 and 1880. 

In the first of the two Balkan Wars the Serbian 
army was not subjected to any particularly 
severe test. Tho Turks had disposed their great 
masses to face the Bulgarian invasion of Thrace. 
It w'as, moreover, only to Thrace that Turkish 
reinforcements could be directed, for the Greek 
fleet commanded the A<2gean and isolated the 
Turkish armies in Macedonia. The Serbians, 
after the first battle, hod the numerical pnv 
ponderance, and wore dealing with on enemy 
who could not l>e reinforced. But the cam- 
paign none the loss showed their powers of 
organization and their rapidity of movement. 
On the material side their work was a triumph 
of goodwill and intelligence over poverty and 
ituidcqiiate resources. The niilways of Serbia 
were all single IhuKii, and there was only one 
trunk line, which followed tho valley of tho 
Morava from Belgrade to Nish, and thence 
crossed tho old Tivkish frontier and entered 
the valley of tho Vordar at Uskub. One of the 
five divisions of the Serbian army had to mobilize 
in a region (Zaitchar) which possessed an 
unfinished railroad serviceable only for local 
traffic. Over these single lines, most of them 
built with difficult gradients through mmui- 
tainous country, tho military trains had to 
crawl at an average of ten miles on hour. Tho 
road transport depended partly on pack-horses, 
but mainly on the light ox-wagons of tho 
country, drawn by patient and indefatigable 
teams, which travelled at an average of bon^ly 
two miles an hour. Tho mobilization was 
effected within ten days, more rapidly than 
good observers had thought to bo possible, and 
Serbia placed in the field a much more formid- 
able army than her treaty obligations required 
from her. The first serious engagement of the 
war was fought within a week of the establish- 
ment of the general headquarters at Nish. It 
took place on October 23 and 24 at Kumafiovo. 
The Turks, to the number of about 40,000 men, 
had moved up to strong positions from Uskub, 
and ought to have been able to bar the Serbian 
advanoe for many days. By some incredible 
piece of muddling, blank cartridge was served 
out to them, or at least to some of them. 
A determined bayonet charge was none the less 
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required to dislodge the Turks from their inuin 
positions. Though the Serbs captiu«d only 
twelve gunfl» the retreat become a rout. The 
Turkish commander abandoned his men ; many 
of tho officers changed into civilian attire and 
fled. This one battle gave all the north and 
centre of Macedonia to tlie Serbians, and put 
thorn in possession of its main railway and of 
the junction and depot of Uskiib. As famous 
was tho fight for Monastir, not so much be- 
rause the Turks defended this very important 
town with much obstinacy or skill (it is not 
4i fortified place), but rather because tho 
Serbs had to take it amid tho rains and floods 
of an early winter, wairling over plaifis in which 
t he water stood knce-dtH>p, and fording torrents 
which swirled breast-high. 

Even more remarkable us a tost of tho moral 
and stamina of tlie Serbian army was its winter 
march across Albania to Durazzo. 'Phe Serbian 
miu'ch was a triumph over distance and moun- 
I ains and the winter. The paths which tliis nriny 
( raversed wore in places incrcj Icdgijs on the edge 
of precapices, so narrow that the packs of the 
baggage ponies could be loaded only on one 
sklo. The lower road was so rough that the 
men had often to pile their greatcoats to fill 
the ruts for the passage of tho guns. Mueii of 
the country which tho army traverscMl is 
practically uninhabited, and all its food was 
the breiid which it carried with it. 

'Pile real test on a great scale came only 
with the ill-omened second war. Tho Jhil- 
gtirians wcto succiissful in tho first stroke 
which they delivered. They managed to c?rq;ss 
the Vimiar in sufK*ri<ir numbers, and heavily 
licfcated a Serbian force at the bridge of 
Krivulak, on tho Vardar. That first succ-c.-s 
was, however, retrieved, and tins Serbs, return- 
ing with reinforcements, recovciud this vitail 
position. Tho real struggle was a prolongf'd 
battle of many days for the possession of the 
lofty plateau of Ovtche Polie, which is tho key 
to Northern Meusedonia. This battle of the 
Hifgalnitso, as it is culled, must have beem one 
of the most stubborn in military history. 
There was probably no serious disparity in 
numbers, but the Bulgarians were wearicjd after 
a nine montlis* campaign in which they hod 
had to face not only the Turks but cholera. 
Tho Seiflis liad been less heavily engaged, and 
large, contingents had been rcle^ised from time 
to time on furlough. The Bulgarian plans w'ore, 
moreover, disorganized by the conflict between 
the military chiefs and tho civil government. 


whicli at one moment cheekcMl the fighting and 
ordered the evaeiiation of the positions already 
won. Their artillery, moreover, was short of 
ammunition. It was a battle among moun- 
tains in a nearly roadless country, which gave 
little opportunity for any subtle tnetics. No 
authoritative dt'seripiion of tlu% lighting is 
available from the pen of any niaitral eye- 
wit tii>ss. 'Phe at'eoiiiiks wbieli the writer has 
rt'ceivrd from lifliccrs on eitlnM* sicli* conveyed 
the* impression that the battle eonsistc'd of an 
intcsMniriablo seri(*s of struggles for the posses- 
sion (»f obstinately defendi*il positions, wliieli 
were taken and retaken again and again by 
bI<K)dy bayonet eliarges. 'Phe two arniit*s w(*ro 
well iiiatelied and sliowt'd the same (|iialities 
of dogged enduraiiee and |irow(*ss in hand-to- 
hand iigbting. One moral result t his fratricidal 
war bad. It may have deepimed the hatn'd 
of the two kindred but rival races, but at least 



V Th$ Ttme$ ‘•Phofoi^iipk. 


GENERAL RASHITCH, 

Con ntfidint s Serbian Division in tho 
Bottle of the Jador. 
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I** Tk* TimAt " Pkatoiraph. 

COLONEL VASHITCH. 
Commandiog c ScrUan Division. 


it iiiiplantod mutual nnspcct. Neither of them 
showed much regard for the modern rulea of 
civilized warfare, and the Carnegie Commission 
concluded of 8er)js and Biilgars us of Creeks 
and Turks, that oa(*h of them broke every one 
of the rules of Tiie Hague (Convention. But 
Sorbs and Bulgors at least caaled by recognizing 
one another’s courage and “ military virtue.” 
The writer heard again and again from both 
Serbs and Bulgors the confession that the war 
had proved the equality of the two armies. 
The Jin^gulnitsa wivt certainly a Serbian vie* 
tor>’. It ended in tlio conquest of the coveted 
plateau by the Serbian Army. But it was very 
far from being a decisive and conclusive 
victory. The Bulgarians lost only about fifteen 
miles of ground ; and it wcu» the intervention 
of Ruinnnia which compelled them to make 
jx»ac«\ The other operations of the war were 
unimportant. The Scrlis repelled a weak 
Bulgarian raid on their own territory, and in 
their turn failed in an excursion against the 
Bulgarian town of Widin. 'Fhe Serbian casualty 
list gives .'i,000 killed and 18,000 woimded in 
Hie campaign against tlie Turks, and 7,000 


killed and 30,000 wounded in the much shorter 
and more concentrated struggle with the Bui 
garians. Most of these latter casualties occurred 
at the Bregalnitsa. These figures represent a 
terribly high proportion of the men engaged. 
The active anny of, Serbia, exclusive of the 
** Third Ban ” or Territorial Army, wliich was 
seldom under fire, hardly numbers more than 
180,000 men. The casualties account for 
60,000. Allowing for the men M'ho died of 
wounds and cholera, the xierinanont loss was 
about 19,000 men' a veritable decimation. 

This second war did even more than the firsi 
to raise the prestige of the Serbian Armies. It 
displayed their qualities in a struggle with that 
Bulgarian Army u hose victories in Thrace had 
led qualified observers to rank it as the equal, 
at least in the primitive soldierly virtues, of 
good West-Kuropeun troops. The doubt of 
themselves which their unlucky military past- 
had left in the minds of t.he Serbs was dissipate d 
for all time. They hud conqueitid the I’urks 
and defeated the Bulgarians. It was a proud 
record, and with a new self-confidence and 
whetted ambitions they thought of t hcinsfdvea 



THE GROWN PRINCE OF SERBIA, 
With General Youritehitoh (oommaadlng the 
19th Army) end General Rathitch. 
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BELGRADE. 

Ai icen from Auitritn territory. 


MS the Piodmontoso of the Balkans, destined by 
their energy and their military qualities to 
uchiovo the still greater feat of libr^rating tlioir 
Bosnian and Croatian kirisfiien from Austrian 
rule. Such a record makes, in tlie phrase of 
Clau.so\vitz, for “ military virtue.** 

Organization. 

The inilitfiry system of Serbia wixs always 
based upon universal compulsory service*. 
All able-bodied men were liable from 21 to 45 
years of ago. There was also a liability, which 
may be regarded as nominal, for service in t he 
militia on youths from 17 to 21 years, and on 
men from 45 to 50 years. The sacrifices 
required from a young conscript were nuicli 
kfss onerous than in the wealthier countries of 
the Continent. Serbia was obliged to study 
(economy, and her policy had always been to 
keep the recruits with the colours only for the 
minimum period required for training. Before 
the annexation of Macedonia, in 1913, the tium< 
ber of young men who reached the age of 21 
every year was about 25,000. The w’ooding out 
of those medically unfit, and the exemption, on 
a liberal scale, of those excused service on 
various grounds, used to result, however, in a 
considerable diminution of this number, so that 
only about 18,000 recruits went into training 
each year. The normal period of service with the 
infantry was eighteen months. But it was 
thought that at least the better-educated 


conseripl^s could become onieient in six montlis, 
and only from oiic-half to one-third of each year’s 
contingent was over rebiincMl with the coluiira 
for the full piTiod. "J’he sorvic'o in the cavalry 
and artillery was for two yc^ars. For eleven 
years (21 to 31) young imm wore liable to service 
in the first lino c>f the active army, known as tho 
First Ban. As nvservists they might bo calksi 
up for twi'nty days’ training in each yvar, but 
this obligation \^ms very rarely imposisl. 

The Sivond Ban was a reserve composed of 
men between 31 and 38 years of age. No 
permanent cadres existed fer the formation of 
independent imifs out of this class. It was 
{)rimarily intended tc) rcfilaee the wastage of 
war, by reinforcing the First Ban as easualties 
oiKrurred. But much had been done in recent 
years to fit it for independent H<?rvic?e. Its 
officers, who wei’c in civil life mainly farinem 
or professional men, had bwu encouraged tf) 
follow courses of instruction. The men had 
also l>ecm called up occosicinally for U'li days' 
training. A large number of baffnlions were 
organized from this Second Ban during the 
Balkan Wars, and did good aorvico in spite of 
the fact tlittt their ofiicers, including in son to 
cases even the cominaridufits, were not pro- 
fessional scildiors. 

Tho Third Ban was composed of men from 
38 to 45 years of ago, who correspondod to tho 
French territorial army. They wore supposed 
to bo liable only for home defence within the 
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StTliian kingdom. 'J’hcy wen*, however, twod 
to guard cuminunieationH in Macedonia during 
the Balkan Wars. One saw them qiuutordd in 
little huts of turf and boughs all along the 
ardor railway lino. They wwc also used as 
combatants to meet the Bulgarian ri^d on 
Sivbian territory, and they oven took part in 
the unsuccessful attempt to besiege and take 
the Bulgarian town of Widin. They showed, 
as one would expect, little enterprise in tliis 
latter undertaking, but they were invaluable 
for the tedious but necessary work of securing 
cta'nmunications. Peasants age rather rapidly 
in the Balkans, and these men often looked 
r)lfler than a similar force in Western Europe 
would do. They wore no uniform, and were 
clad in their national peasant costumes of 
brown homespun, with the untidy but service- 
able Balkan sandals, tied to the feet with thongs 
or strings. 

The organization of the Serbian Army had 
the merit of simplicity. The former kingdom 
(c'xcluding Macedonia) was divided into five 
territorial divisional districts. The districts 
wore: (1) Nish, (2) Vttlievo, (3) Belgrade, 
(4) Kragujevatz, (5) Zaitchar. The names are 
in each case tliose of the town in which the 
<livisional headquarters were situated. Nish 


had a large but altogether obsolete fortress, 
and Belgrade a pi(;tiu^*sque old Turkish citadel, 
neither of any military value whatever. I&agu- 
jevatz possesstKl an arsenal of very limitc.‘d 
productive capacity. Of these fivoi towns only 
two, Nish and Belgrade, were situated on the 
one trunk railw'ay lino which Serbia possessc^s, 
and even this railway was only a single line. 
There was, however, a circuitous, narrow- 
gauge line connecting Belgrade with Valievo, 
and another running up from Valievo to the 
river Save. Kragujevatz hod also a branch 
line, w'hich was continued to a point (Usliitza) 
not far from the Drina and the Bosnian frontier. 
Zaitchar was almost isolated, and possessed 
only a lino running up to the Danube. I’hc 
inafloquacy of the Serbian railway system 
w*as bound to bo a serious handicap in time of 
war. The internal communications were poor, 
and the two isolated lines which had their 
termini on the Save and the Danube could b<^ 
of little use if the Austrian monitors retaine<l 
command of these rivers. It must also Ih‘ 
remembered that the Serbian railway system 
nowhere gave access to on open port tlirough 
which munitions and supplies could be intro- 
duced. Salonioa became by arrangement with 
Greece a free port for Serbian merchandifie» but 
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it could not be used to import munitions with- 
<iut a breach of Greek neutrality. The only 
iivnilable road for this purpose was the long 
t noun tain path» practicable only for puck- 
aiuiiials, which led from the Montenegrin port 
Ilf Antivari through Alpii\e country to Novi 
Hiizar. 

Each territorial division was subdivided into 
two brigade districts, and each district pro- 
vided two regiments of four battalions eiu-li. 
The battalion niiinberod about u thousand 
inen, so that the war-strength of the divi- 
sional infantry totalled 1U,0(M) men. Of the 
battalions in each regiment thn« existed in 
time of peace, and the fourth was organ i/.t'd 
only on mobilization. Attached to each divi- 
sion was a regiment of artillery, consisting of 
tliree groups of three six-gun batteries (in 
III! .'54 guns). The divisional cavalry was a Wi*ak 
force, non-existent in peace, but raised on 
mobilization os a regiment of four .squodron-i 
(400 sabros), fr<mi men and hoi’ses previously 
n'gistc'red. Each division had also its own 
technical and adniinistrativo units, cngirMHa*s, 
and supply column, and its total strength 
amounted to 211,000 ofliecTs and men of First 
lian troops. 

In addition to these live divisiinis of tin? 
lirst line, theit^ was also a reginuMii of inouiitaiii 
arl illery, consisting of six batteries, six howitzer 
hatti.Ties, and two battalions of fortress art illery. 
Tliere was, further, a separate (cavalry division 
conq)osed of two briga^les, each of two ivgi- 
rneiits. Of these a nueJeiis exist e<l in time of 
pea(.*e, one brigade benng (|uartf*red at Belgnnle 
and the other at Nish. Its war .strength 
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amounted to 80 otlicers and .1,200 men. 
AttacluMl to the cavalry divisiem wen» two horse 
artillery batteries (8 guns), 'rhis first linohrniy 
tiuiu))eml, all told, on a (Conservative estimate 
about 12.'5,UOO oftieers and men, witii .>,200 
sabres and :i:i0 guns. 

Tho S(*coiid Ban had a similar organization 
in tivo divisions. Eaeh division inehided, how- 
I'ver, only three regimonts (instead of fcHir), and 
the four battalions of each regiiiMMit had 800 
men apiece (instead of one thousand). Thi're 
Wfis also with each division a regiment (»f 
cavalry, three battcTies of artillery, and a com- 
pany of pioneers, ^ria* worth of this Stx.'iond 
Ban seciiu'd [)roblemat-ical before' tlw^ Balkan 
Wars, and expi?rts who wrote on th(? Serbian 
Army wen? disposcul to ignore its existc'iici*. 
It was, indeed, only a militia, but it was a 
milititi of trained men, who had seen mia^h 
service, and that t?xp(?rieneo should give it a 
fighting value su|xn‘ior to that of tin? corn»- 
spoiiding reserve formataais of other Continental 
armi(\s. Its armanu^nt, however, was much 
inferior to that of the First Ban, and only its 
infantry (say 48,000 men) had to be reerkota^d 
as a (?onsiderabI(* addition to tho stnmgth of th(» 
first line. Tho ctToetivi.' strength of tiu? active 
army (first t wo Bans)could not be less than about 
180,000, blit this would certainly be swollen by 
larg(‘ numbers of voliint'cers gradually incor- 
porated. 

It is not easy to estimati? the numbers of the 
.Serbian Army with any confid(?nc(?. The figiin's 
given above iW(? an extnMiiely conservative 
estimate, based mainly on tho ealeiilatioiis of 
experU who had studied its organization befon? 
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tho Balkan Wotm. It Vtim in those days 
gravely underostiiiiated ; the tendency to-day 
is |>«rhaps to rate it rather too high. It is 
certain, however, that Serbia put into the field 
a much larger number of men than either her 
critics or her allies (*xpcctcd her to produce. 
Tho Second Ban turned out to be useful 
material. Volunteers were incorporated in 
immense numbers. Some of them wen? Sorbians 
of tlie kingdom who had been exempted from 
conscTipbion. Others wore men of Serbian race 
from Austria or from Macedonia. Emigrants 
came back to fight in their thousands from the 
United States. U'he figure of 180,000 as the 
total of tlio active army is therefore an under- 
statement. It is probable that the real total 
did not fall short of 200,000, and might even 
have exciceded it considerably. These figures toko 
no account at all of the new population of Mace- 
donia. It was numoroiiM, and there was no 
better military material in the Balkans. But 
it was composed mainly of Bulgarians and 
Albanians, both hostile elements. There was, 
indeed, a peasantry of Serbian race and sym- 
pathies in Kossovo and Novi Bazar, and else- 
where there was a Serbian party. A con- 
scription hod been held, and the foundations of 
a permanent territorial military organization 
had been laid. Some troops of Macedonian 
origin won^ used in the Great War, but it 
might be doubted whether Serbia w’otiJd ven- 
tiut) to employ this Macedonian material 
without drastic selection in tho figliting lino. 
Some addition, perhaps a coiiHiderable additioTi, 
ought to >jf3 made from this source to our 


estimate of the strength of the Serbitin 
Army. A high but not impossible figure for 
its active first line would be 250,000 men. 
To these must be added about 4.0,000 
Montenegrins. The Third Ban, which would 
be used in the fijghting line only on the 
gravest emergency, amounted to another 
50,000. 

The infantry of the First Ban was armed 
in part with the Mannlicher rifle, but chiefly 
with a good Mauser rifle (M. 90, calibre 
*276 in., weight 9 lbs. 4 oz., with a magazine 
for five cartridges, a maximum elevation r>f 
2,000 m. — about 2,187 yards -and an initial 
velocity of about 2,400 ft). The Second Bun 
carried the much inferior Mauser, M. 80, an 
old rifle to which a magazine was clumsily fitted 
in the Serbian arsenals ; while tho Third Ban 
hod tho old single-loader Berdan rifle. The 
machine gun was the Maxim of Uio same 
calibre os the now Mauser carried on puck 
animals. 

The artillery had a French armament, not, 
however, of the most recent pattern, and it is 
uncertain how far Serbia had l)een able to replace 
the pieces worn out during the two Balkan 
champaigns. The field gun was tho French piece 
of 1897. It was a quick firi*r, calibre 7*5 cm., 
with panoramic independent sight. Its 
maximum range for shrapnel was 5,500 in. 
(6,015 yards). The mountain gun was a 
Crouzot piece of 7 cm. The Second Ban was 
armed with old Do Bange guns of 8 cm. The 
Jieavy guns, w^hich did good service at the siege 
of Adrianople, came also from Crouzot, and 
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include 24 howitzers of 15 cm. (5*9 inches), 
and mortars of 24 cm. (9'5 inches). Aviation 
had not been studied to any useful extent. The 
cavalry carried swords and carbines, hut no 
lances. 

A statistical outline tel^B in reality cniiipara- 
lively little about any army, and even the con- 
clusions based on its history must be exan lined in 
ii critical spirit. There arc, however, certain 
g(>neral remarks which one may make with con- 
Hdence about th^ Serbian Army. It was in- 
npired by a patriotism, a nationalism, which it 
would bo hard to parallel in Western arniies. 
In more advanced countries men dissipate their 
idmlism. They give to countless '' move- 
inonts,” social, political, philanthropic, redigious, 
Home part of the enthusiasm wdiich the Serbians 
(and, indeed, all the Balkan peoples) concentrate 
on their country. A Serbian, in eon.sc(|iicnce, 
is much prompter to believe that the intemsts 
of his race will best bo for^*ardcd by the primi- 
tive struggles of war than are the more sophis- 
ticated peoples of the West. His mind is 
seldom embarrassed by any doubt about the 
moral or political value of war. There are few 
Socialists in Serbia, and (roughly speaking) no 
pacifists. If a nation with this old-world 
mentality had done less than some of its 
neighbours to prepare for war, the reiuson was 
partly that, unlike the Bulgarians, the Serbians 
were not by temperament a nation of sysh'iiiatie 
organizers, and portly that their economic 
rcHources wore liiniUHl. The army wtis ei i iphati - 
cally the army of a poor State. It was weak in 
cavalry, and to a loss degree in artillery. It 
wtis strong in an infantry, which had both dii.sh 
iuid endurance. Its deficiency lay chiefly in 
all the material adjuncts to warfare — heavy 
guns, automobiles, flying machines, aiiibu- 
lancoB and, above all, railways. Its sanitary 
service in particular was painfully inadequate. 
Serbia is a simple agricultural cominunity, and 
she goes into war almost destitute of the 
mechamcal moans and the mechanical training 
which ore among the chief assets of Western 
armies. Another consequence of her poverty 
was that her supply of professional olTicors was 
inadequate even for the First Ban, and alto- 
gether wanting for the Second. The training of 
hep officers was undoubtedly less exacting than 
tliat of most European armies. A fair propor- 
tion of them had, however, studied abroad, 
chiefly in Russia and in France. About ono- 
third of them had risen from the ranks. Before 
the two Balkan Wars their edueation must have 


suiTored scvcrtdy from the lack of pracstical 
opportunities. Crand iiian(euvnH4 were, for 
reasons of (H*onoiny, unknown in SiM4)ia, and 
it was only in the years imnit^diatoly before? tlie 
war that divisiomd iniuueuvn*s wen* nt tempted. 
The training of the men hardly went bc'ycaid 
drill on the pariule ground, and little had been 
done to proparo them for Held -work, 'riii* 
drill, howovi'r, was surprisingly smart, and 
the diseipline was gofsl, f«»r the* brotherly and 
demoeratic rolntions wdiich prox-ailt'd l>etwcMMi 
olTlcers and intm swined in no way to inttTfeir 
with the elementary duties of n\spec*t and 
olsdieiKre. It must be said of the Serbian 
ollieers, as of the Young Turks, that tla^y are 
politicians as well ns soldiers. It was tlu^ 
younger ofTieers who i*arriod out the nn oliitioii 
xvhich restoreil the Obreiiovitch dynasty, and 
the motive whic‘h inspired them was primarily 
the desire to eseape from Austrian tuU’lage. 
'riieir tliouglits reverted after the Balkan 
Wars to the much more important question of 
the pn^destined struggle with Austria. It 
is doubtful, however, w’hether this pro- 
occupation with polities s(Tiously interfered w'ith 
the eiT‘n*ii*n(jy of the army. Feeling within the 
c;orps of oHieers was singularly iinaniinous, and 
their interventions in politics were in regality the 
inevitable constTpience of their intenst'i will to 
carry out the national mission of the army-— 
the achievement of the imity of the Serb race 
by a successful war against Austria. If they 
w'orked for this by agitation and in the Press 
they workf'd rfor it also in the barraek-roorn 
and on the pariuh?-grouiid. Hiey wito 
thoroughly dt.*v oted to tlicir chiefs, and believed 
as implicritly in the handsome wbitc-bcurihd 
old veteran, the Voivoda I*utnik, os in the 
young and dashing Crown Prince. 

It would not bo easy to attempt a serious 
ostiniato of tin? w^ork of the Serbian Oenc'ral 
Staff during 1 he two Balkan Wars, "riie Turk ish 
army, ilemomlized from the very emtset of the 
struggle, hardly put their enpacity to a ti?8t. 
Their one big battle against the Bulgarians, on 
the Bregalnitsa, w'as in tlie main a soldiors* 
victory. It was fouglit on inoiintainoiis ground, 
and won mainly by bloody and obstinate frontal 
attacks. But certain comdusioris may )x? drawn 
with confidence. Tlie mobilization wu« earried 
out rapidly and smoothly. The work of the 
several divisions which optTuUd indc|)endently 
in Macedonia w'as well planned and well timed, 
BO tliat the fruits of successes, gained in widely 
separated portions of the Moccxloiiiaii theati^. 
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were promptly and fuUy gathered. The Serbian 
Staff roactod with skill and spirit against the 
disconcertingly sudden Bulgarian attack, pre* 
pared its own reply with an undeniable talent 
for improvisation, and showed itself in the 
end bettor prcjjorod and better informed than 
the aggressors. Fuller knowledge than any 
foreigners wore allow'od to acquire of that 
secret fratricidal w^or might reveal high stratogi- 
oal talent in the Serbian Staff. Of that we 
oaiuiot decide with assurance. We know only 
the result, and the result, whatever the explana- 
tion, was a victory over very formidable adver- 
saries. 

The reader may visualize this Serbian Army 
as a body of men which was on the whole rather 
above the physical average of Europe. It 
marched well. It was clad in serviceable 
uniforms, tasteful in colour and design. Its 
equipment was the best in the Balkans, Its 
carriage was alert, and its Hinartness in drill 
pleased the eye. Its professional ofTicors had 
an C3loganco and a grace of manner which one 
would not expect from a peasant race. Its 
chief handicap was poverty. Its great asset 
was its passionate semse of a national mission. 
If it met the Austrians weak in all the resoitrc^es 


of modem science and industrial civilization, it 
confronted their age-long tradition of defeat 
with that habit of ** military virtue’* which is 
baaed on a record of victory. It entered the 
war an army of veterans, and it fought for a 
bigger stake tlian any other people in the field. 
Disaster might moan for it the extinction of 
the Serbian nation. Victory might so expand 
its territories and add to its population as to 
make of Serbia a State which would dominat^^ 
the Balkans, and aspire in time to play a far 
from negligible part in European affairs. 


Thr Montenegrin Army. 

The prowess of the Montenegrins is legen- 
dary, and if military history has little to say 
of their achievements, the poets have done them 
more than justice. They led for centuries the 
typical life of wild frontier tribes, on a lovol of 
civilization not much above the standard of 
the Afridis and Pathans. One may doubt, 
however, whether any tradition unfits a people 
so hopelessly for modern warfare as this preda- 
tory raiding habit. The patient, laborious 
Bulgarian peasant, and the keen, commercial 
Greek townsman, each in his own way came 
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MONTENEGRIN FORTRESS IJATTERY. 


out of tho Balkan Wars with n bettor n*eorfl 
1 han thoso truculent mountaineers. 1'hey \vf‘re 
brought up to despise the arts and toils of 
peace. They tended to leave much of tho hard 
work of agriculture to the women, on the plea 
that they w'oro warriors. Their hal’d life*, the» 
mountain air, and tho ruthless process of tho 
weeding out of the unfit maile them e^isily tho 
finest race in lOurope from a physical sta-ndpoint. 
The average of heiglit could liardly be Ie.s.s than 
six feet# tlio carriage of tlu? men wa.s suix*rb, 
and their features were regular and handsome. 
They were bred to anns from boyhood, and no 
man left his liut without at Iciust a rovolver, a 
dagger, and a l>elt of cartridges. Along tho 
frontier the ploughmen and the shepherds 
carried a riflo us an indisperisablo part of their 
daily dross. Thoir mental life was formed by 
warlike ballads and talcs of individual valour. 
But precisely because they had all been taught 
to think of war as an occasion for personal 
prowess, they proved themselves as little fitted 
for a modem campaign as a legion of medieval 
knights. 

The Montenegrin Amiy w^as detained outaide 
Scutari throughout the first Balkan War by a 
Turco-Albanian force of very modest cfTiciency, 
and they entered it at last only with the consent 
(how won is still a mystery) of the adventurer 
Essad Pasha. In tho second Balkan War they 
acted as auxiliary troops to the Serbians, who 
formed a poor opinion of their reliability. Tho 
fact is that their traditional mode of warfare 


was endless skirmishing behind iho cover of 
rocks on the mountiiiii-side. They wort^ not 
accustomed to fighting in regular formations, 
nor had their ollicers any experience in tho 
handling of largo bodies of men. They were, 
how€»vor, aware of thenr own deficiencies, and 
acccfitod before the w’ur was over a certain 
number of Serbian ollicers, who may have been: 
able to effect some improverpent. But tho 
poverty of this little kingdom was a handicap 
to itx military csflicicncy which no Serbian aid 
could remedy 4 Its annamoiit had been mainly 
a gift from RuH.Mja. The artillery was weak. 
Cavalry (save for a few mounted scouts) was 
non-existent. There was no medical sorvicui}. 
There wits no regular organization of transport 
and supply. During tho campaign before 
Scutari tho transport was mainly (?ffected by 
tJie wornc'ii, who carried out food on their bucks, 
and returned laden with loot. Tho medical 
service was left wliolly to the charge of kindly 
foreigners. The Montenegrin Army, in short, 
was an old-world peasant militia. 

It would bo a mistake to attempt any elabo 
rate oitcouiit of the structure of this primitive 
force. Its one asset was the indisputable 
gallantry of its individual soldiers. It was 
organized in local units, composed of tho whole 
manliood of a district. Youths and old men 
alike shared in it in some degree. Tho officers 
were elected locally, and were typical village 
captains. In theory a youth became liable for 
service at eighteen years, and was expcM^ted to 
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iiiicU^rgu forty -eight dayn’ training aa a reiTiiit, 
with twf) weeks further of what is called on 
paper “ inanceuvrea.” Thi?re w’ere usually in 
training two bodies, each ab<iut 250 stroiur. 
The active army w^us composed of tho wliole 
manhood of the nation from nineteen to fifty- 
two years of age. Dehind this was a rpsorve of 
the older men, from fifty- three to sixty-two 
years of age, who should be ernjjloyed in non- 
combatant work and in guarding the frontiers. 
1'he active army underwent in theory an annual 
training of tfui to fifteen days, which did not 
always amount to much more than a muster and 
,a review*. Each man had charge of his ow'n 
arms, ammunition and equipment. 

On a war foot ing tho Montenegrin Army was 
composed of four divisions, etwdi with its ow'n 
territorial region, each subdivided into two or 
three brigades, with a numbi?r of battalions 
varying from twelve to lifteen. The battalion 
varied from 400 to 800 men. Each division 
had attached to it a few' mounted scoiitH, a field 


battery, and a battiTy of heavy guns. 'Ihc 
total strength of the army might be put at 
from 40,000 to 45,000 men, with 104 guns and 
44 mitrailleuses. The infantry carried tin* 
Kussian rifle. 'Jhe resiTve had the singh^- 
loader Berdan rifle, '['he mil rail leases w vrv 
Maxims and were carrii'd on pack-animals. 
Tho artillery had a Krupp field gun and some' 
how'itzers and mortars purc^hased from Italy. 

It w'ould be a mistake to think of this 
Montenegrin Militia as in any sense a regular 
army. On the other hand it is well to remember 
that in many respects it was well adapted to the 
work which it had to do, and to the country in 
w'hich it was to operate. If it had no modern 
organized transport, tho men wore bred to 
endure privations which no Western army 
would face. If it had no medical service, the 
men were not accustomed to dejicnd on doctors 
in time of peace. If its tradition was tlu^ 
guerilla warfare of the mountaiits, it was in the 
inoiiiitains of Bosnia that it must fight. 
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I F Micro had exisitMi, in tho month of •Inly, 
1914, any Serbian in toii(;h with (aovem- 
ment circles whoso ignorance of the 
economic and military sitimtion of his 
country had led him to contemplaU) uiiy act 
which miglit conceivably precipitate a crisis 
with Austria, he would surely have rec«*ived a 
c'hcck to his ambitions from the national War 
Olli(?e. Serbia was in tho greatest dc*greo mi- 
prt^pared for war : in a state of utter iiiahility 
to profit from any coiriplication of the ever- 
threatening situation in Bosnia. 

Tho brief period of peace which followed tln^ 
signature of tho Treaty of Bukarest was all 
iiiMuilicient to pt*niiit tho Serbians to repair 
the wastage of war. Orders for cannon, rifi»«, 
Hininunition, stones, military impedimenta, 
horses, and clothing wore placod with Eurofx^an 
factories ; but, with the exception of on insignifi • 
eant proportion of the latter, nothing had yet 
been delivered. Many of the damaged rirtes 
were repaired in the national arsenal at 
Kragujevatz. There, also, cartridges were 
monufacturod in abundance ; but, for tho rest, 
the Serbian army was foimd in a state of 
lamentable, if inevitable, unreadiness. 


Such, then, was tlic miilcrial condition of 
tho Serbian army upon the doi'I arat ion of war. 
One cxtimplo may bit (pjoted to illiistriitc 
ultimalc cfTcct. During Uu^ hall In on the T/.or 
moiiiitiiins ii^ny of tJio n^giments, at an 
effective strength of over 4,000 men, possc^ssiHl 
but 2,(500 rifles. The nrnic'd soldiers went into 
action, wliilo tho unarmed waiti^d in reserve, 
springing forward ns their comnides fell, and 
taking up tho weapons of the fallen to fMuitinue 
the fight. 

In tho country the brief ri^spite accorded- 
little more Mian six months had been all 
iiisiifTicient. The iiieii had scoreo time to rest 
and repair the wastage to their own homes ; 
the I nortf serious work of restoring the national 
rcsrairccs had not yet been csominenccd. Yet, 
despite* these almost overpowering diiliculticfs, 
this young, virile nation was able to enter u 
new war, cruelly tluiist upon it by a Groat 
Power, with ircinendous energy. All. from 
young to old, took up the call with enthusiasm, 
and as tho soldiers left their homos once iiiurtf 
the women cried, “ Strike ! and may Gcxl 
strengt.hen your arm.” 

Siinultaneously with the departure of Baron 
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Oiesl, the Austro-Hungarian Minister, from 
Belgrade, the Prince Regent Alexander signed 
a decree ordering the general mobilization of the 
Serbian army. The operation cK>mmonced the 
following day (July 26). 

The Serbian soldiers lacked many important 
items from their equipment ; but, donning the 
battle-stained uniforms wliich had already 
served through two wars, they abandoned 
homes, fields and flocks and responded to the 
new coll to arms with an enthusiasm os great as 
that demonstrated in 1912. Many of them 
travelled at the risk of their lives, for, finding 
no place inside the wagons, th^ clambered 
on top. To the remonstrances of their officers, 
they replied only that it was necessary to 
reach the centre of concentration without 
delay. 

The experience already gained s^od^the 
military authorities well. The routine followed 
was precisely similar to that previously adopted, 
with the consequence that the machine, despite 
the enormous difficulties by which it was beset, 
worked with remarkable smoothness. 

Two days after the commencement of the 
generid mobilisation Austria declared war upon 
Serbia. The notification was conveyed by a 


telegraphic communication remarkable in that 
Count Berchtold, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, addressed himself on this occasion not 
to the Serbian Gk)vemmont, but direct to the 
General Staff. The historic document rood us 
follows ; — 

Eventuelleinont, Le Graiiii Quartior Gdri^^ral, 

Kragu6vatK. 

No. 3523. Handed in at Vienna July 2S, 11.10 a.in.» 
received at Krogudvats 12.50 p.m. 

Le gouvemement royal do Serbio n’ayant pas ropondu 
d*une monitre aatisfoisante & la note qui lui avait 
remise par le Ministre d*Autriclio.Ifoiigrio & Belgrodi) 
k la date du 23 juillet 1014, lo gouvemement Imperial et 
royal ee trouve dona la n5o588it5 de pourvoir lui ineme 
& la sauvogarde de see droita et int5rete et de rooourir 
t cot effot & la force dee armea. L’Autricho-Hongrie ae 
oonaiddre done de ce moment en 6tat de guerre aveo la 
Serbio. 

Lo Ministre dea Aflairea Etrangdrea 
d'Autriche-Hongrie, 

COMTB BkRCHTULD.* 

* Tran^aHon, 

The Royal Government of Serbia not having replied 
in a aatulaotory manner to the Note which waa sent 
to them by the Minister of Auatria-Hungaiy at Belgrade 
under date July 23, 1014* the Imperial and Royal Gtovem- 
ment finds itaelf obliged to provide for the aafoguaiding 
of ita rights and intereata, and for this purpose to have 
recourse to force of arms. Austria-Hungary therefore 
regards herself from this moment as in a state of war with 
Serbia. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
Austria-Hungary, 

OovNT 
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The declaration of war found Serbia in the 
midst of her mobilization, and tho fact tha*'i the 
Austrians, who had carefully chosen their own 
time for the opening of hostilities, did not 
immediately profit by the advantage they thus 
possessed, seize Belgrade^ and penetrate into 
Serbia was, at tho time, the subject of con- 
siderable comment. Certain is it that, at tho 
moment of tho declaration, the Austrians, with 
tho facilities for transport then at their disposal, 
sliould have been in a position to land on 
Serbian soil and enter tho capital with a small 
force — say, one battalion. But their stay 
would have been relatively short, for the terri- 
torial troops of the Third Ban hod been speedily 
mobilized, the gendarmerie were ready for 
combat, and a regiment on a peace footing of 
iibotit 2,000 bayonets, together with a con- 
siderable number of volunteers, was concen- 
trated on hour’s march from the city. 

Tho difficulties of invasion increased alnu3st 
hourly. Immediate measures had been taken 
to prepare a g^oup of 20,000 combatants for tho 
defence of tho capital, with the result that, on 
the evening of the tliird day of tho mobilization 

^the date of tho declaration of war - a force of 

10,000 men and 24 cannon was concentrated 
within striking distance. 


According to the information at the disposal 
of tho Serbian Staff, the Austrians hod, on 
July 28, only one division concentrated between 
Semliii and Pancsovo — a force necessarily in- 
sufficient for such on operation as the occupa- 
tion and retention of Belgrade would have 
entailed. A few days later, thanks to tho 
rapidity with which tho Serbian concentra- 
tion was effected, the ent-erpriw would have 
necessitated tho employment of at least 
one Army Corps. Even hod this been forth- 
coming, however, the adventure would have 
be(;n attended with considerable risk to tho 
inviulers, in view of tho presence, within 
a two-days’ march of Belgrade, of a 
considerable and over- augmenting hostilo 
force. 

The project would liavo taken on a different 
4 ispcct laid the Austrians decided to direct their 
principal olTensivo against Belgrade. But, in 
view of the foot that their own concentration 
was at tho time incompletip, and of tho increasing 
tension of Austro-Russian relations, reasons of 
strategy, which will btMsomo clearly evident 
when tho importance of tho battle in tho Jadar 
Valley is explained, caused tho Austrian Staff to 
ciaitro their attention upon on invosion across 
tho Drina river eulminatinir. as they hoped, 
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in the capture of Valiovo and Kragujovatz, and 
the dispersion of the Serbian army. 

The Austro-Serbian frontier extends over a 
length of almost 340 miles, and is formed 
on the north by the Danube and Save rivers, 
and on the south by the Drina river. This 
water barrier is, however, an easily sur- 
mounted obstacle, for both the Save and 
Drina are oft4vi of shallow depth and abound 
with convenient places for the passage of a 
military expedition. To many of those points 
of vantage on tiie northern frontier Austria has 
constructed strategic railways thus permitting 
her army to threaten the Serbs along the whole 
front — viz., at Jlosut, Mitrovitz, Jarok, Klenak, 
Semlin, Krovcvdra (facing Semendria) and Divic 
(facing Gradishto). Obrenovatz, though in 
Serbian territory, is at once within a few hours’ 
march of Semlin and the terminus of a Serbian 
railway, and doubtless also attracted tiio 
attention of the prospective invader. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina are yet only 
sparsely served by railway communications, 
but, for the purposes of on invasion of Serbian 
territory, the lines running to Tuzla in the nortli 
and to Vishegrod and Uvatz in the south ore 
of grdat strategic importance. Moreover, umiko 
Hungaiy and Slavonia, the country is of so 
mountainous and well-wooded a native that it 
can be used efTectlvely to mask the concentra- 
tion of largo bodies of men in close proximity 
to the frontier.* 

The problem before the Serbian General 
Staff was more complicated. A hostile raid 
was to be feared at one or more of a score of 
points. To have sprinkled their forces along 
the whole frontier would have played into the 
hands of the enemy; to have presumed the 
probable direction of the chief offensive and 
massed the armies either at Valiovo, Obrenovatz 
or Pojarevtz, would have disclosed the Serbian 
concentration and permitted the Austrians, with 
their superior r^aeau of railways, to pass, 
almost unchollongod, in another direction. 

The Serbians did not, therefore, reckon on 
opposing any and every -attempt of a hostile 
force to enter their country. On the contrary, 
strategical considerations led them to the con- 
clusion that a decisive defeat could only 
'inflicted upon the Austrians after 'thw pshotra-^ ' 
tion into Serbian territory. In pursuance -df 
this Idea, it was decided to place fairly s^trong 

advance giiar^ at all probable points of 

. • ^ 

Austrian penetration, with orders to oppose any 
invasion os long as possible — ^until, in fact, the 


tactics of the enemy could be defined and thr> 
army moved up to offer battle. 

The Serbians, at the outset, did not know 
where the bulk of the Austrian troops wa«> 
concentrated. On broad lines, two alternative's 
presented theinselvee. The first of these pro- 
vided for an invasion in force on the lino 
Obrenovatz-Belgrade-Seinondria. This lino 
offered the shortest route to the certtre of tht' 
country — the avowed objective of the enemy — 
but it would have necessitated a crossing di' 
the Danube, while the Serbs could have moved 
up their troops by road and rail. The hcooiuI 
alternative — an offensive on the front Obnmo- 
vatz - Ratza - Loznitza - Liubovia — entailed n 
longer journey, but was stratogically sounder 
in that it furnished several bast^, all converging 
on Valievo. 

The Serbian concentration ww. accordingly, 
dictated by the necessity of countering either 
of those projects, and the principal armies 
were therefore centrally grouped on the lino 
I’alanka - Arangelovatz - I^azarovatz. Weaker, 
though important, forces were massed at 
Valiovo and Uzitze, while the advanced units, 
to wliich reference has already boon made, were 
posted in the vicinity of Ix)znitza, Shabatz, 
Obrenovatz, Belgrade, Semendria, Pozarevatz 
and Gradishto. 

The choice f»f positions so central in situation 
greatly facilitated the operations, and it wus 
found possible to march most of the troops 
to their allotted posts. The railways went 
reserved for the transport of material and 
the conveyance of the advanced units to the 
frontiers. 

On August 0 the Serbian Staff received 
information to the effect that important Austrian 
forces wore massed in Syrmia, and in North- 
eastern Bosnia. Simultaneously, considerable 
military activity was manifested on the Danubi\ 
At Belgrade, Semendria, Gradishto, etc., the 
enemy maintained a vigorous bombardment, 
elaborately prepared to effect a crossing at 
many points, and ^picturesquely played at 
invasion.* The reports from the outposts, 

* During a poriod dating from July 29 to August 1 1 
tlie Auatriuna mado eighteen attempts to cross th« 
frontier, their object doubtless being to divert the 
(attention of the Serbians from those points where tlm 
senoUB invasion was to -be effeoted. In some ca^ed 
jpontoon bridges iwere thrown across ^to small islands 
situdte between the two ah<nee:t in^tlieri, detaohmontH 
•of i'lifantry were embarked* in' baigSs, aud.'an effort mode 
to *tow them aoross the river. On mil vooeasions tlie 
attacks were easily repulsed by the troops of the Third 
Ban, often with eerious losses to the inva^rs. 
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however, convinced the Serbian Staff that the 
real danger must be awaited cleewhcro. Hostile 
attempts to cross the Drina at Liubovia and 
Ratza, and the Save at Shabatz, quickly 
followed and were repulsed. Nevertheless, the 
earnestness of these efforts, as compared with 
the theatrical display on iltio Danube, suggested 
t hat the serious invasion was to bo operated 
from the north-west, and when, on August 8 
and 9, Austrian aeroplanes whirn‘d ovrT 
Kriipani, Shabatz and Valievo, the last rays of 
Serbian doubt and indecision worn dispelled. 

As was subsequently aseerlainod, the dis- 
tribution of the Austrian Army C'orps exactly 
coincided with the conclusioiia which had been 
reached by the Serbian General Staff. Itctiun- 
ing but two divisions bc^tween Weisskirehen 
and Somlin, they hud flimg an imposing 
military cordon around the fertile MaU^hva 
district (north of the line drawn from Shalmtz 
to Loshnitza) and extended other important 
forces along the left bonk of the Drina as far 
south as Vishegrad. 

One and a half divisions of the VII. corps 
wore between Wensskirchen and I’ancsova ; 
1 brigade of the XIII. corps was at 8crnlin ; 
the IV^. corps of 3 divisions spread from Kupi- 
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imvo to Klenak ; 1 division of the IX. corps 
was at Rurna ; 2 divisions of the VIII. corps 
cxiciipied the front Hielina-Janja ; 1 division 
of tho XIII. corps was opposite Loznitza : 
IJ divisions of the XIII. corps held the lin*^ 
Driiijiwiui-Zvoriiik : 2 brigades of tho XV. 

corps \vt*n‘ at Srebrenitza ; 4 lirigadivi of the 
XV’. corps were betwc'cn Focha and Vishegrad; 
3 brigades of the XVI. corps were at Seraj<»vc , 
The Luiidstiirm weiv distributed along the 
frontier, the 104th brigade of four regiments 
(25th, 2(>th, 27th, 28th) being con(;entratcd 
lK‘foro J.ioznitza. Against Montenegro the 
Austrians sent 3 brigades of the XVI. corps. 

Tlio first ])enetration of Austrian troops into 
Serbia was signalled from I^)znitza on the 
morning of August 12. Near that town, in 
fact along tho whole length of ita lower course, 
the swift-running Drina river has frtupic^ntly 
changed its chaiaif4, thus cutting out numenais 
small islands which sitvi! to fiualitate the task 
of an invading army. It was one of tho largest 
of th('se iHlaiid.s — that of Kiiriiwliista, between 
T^oziiitza and Ixishnitza- -that tho Austrians 
chose as a bast^ for their entt^prise. 

The jMissnge was cotntnonced in boats and 
pontoons. The small Serbian frontiiT guard of 
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The motor ear of *'The Timet" Corretpoinlent with the Serhien Army being dug out 
of the mud by Auetrien prieoneri. 
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SEKBIAN PEASANT WOMEN HELPING TO HAUL THE GUNS. 


two battfUionH of tho Third Han, with 
batteries of obsolete ** De Oangc ” artillery, 
ottered what little rcHistanco lay in their power, 
af tier which, conforming to their orders, they 
Retired on to the heights of Loznitza. The 
AiiHtrians then fortified a bridge-head, throw a 
pontoon bridge over tho river, and continued 
tho passage of t.heir troops, representing the 
cmtire 13th Army Corps and two divisions of 
tlie 8th Army Corps. 

'J'he same day an Austrian force crosserl the 
river Save north of Shabatz. Preceding the 
o[Mmtion by u heavy bombardment, they first 
sent detachments across by the south of the 
island of Drenovatz, and then, fortifying them- 
sedvos on tho Serbian shore, experienced no 
diflieiilty in driving back the fraction of the 
'I'hird Ban there stationed. This feeble 
defending force retired to the hills lying to the 
south-east of Shabatz, and tho advance guard 
of the Aiistriiui 4th Army occupied tho town, 
and constructed a pontoon bridge acroes the 
river from their railway terminus at Klenak. 

Further passages of the Drina were executed 
by tho 42nd division of the 13th Corps and 
tw<i brigades of the 15th Corps at Zvomik 
and Liubovia respectively. In addition, tho 
Austrians threw bridges across tho river near 
Amajlia and Brahjevo. 

It will l)e observed that the invasion had 
been carried out in a very thorough and 
systematic manner. Over a frontier of some 


100 t3 120 miles in length* the Austrians hud 
thrown their troops in at least six great coluinriK, 
all converging on the military centre of Valiovo. 

Before proceeding to a description of what, 
for want of a better namo, is known as th(^ 

Battle of the Jadar,** it will bo necessary 
to sketich briefly tho country over which this 
important engagement — the first great victory 
registered by the Allies — was fought and won 
by Serbia. 

Shabatz, tho north-easterly point of invasion, 
was a prosperous riverside town of some 16,()0(> 
inhabitants. From time immemorial it hud 
been recognized as a centre of great stratogicul 
importance. In its vicinity there were many 
islands to facilitate the passage of tho river, 
and from it many roads leading to tlie heart 
of Serbia. On its site the Romans had built 
a citadel ; through it the Huns had passed on 
their joumoyings north and south and south 
and north ; in their day, too, tho Turks had 
not only erected a powerful fortress but, at a 
later date, laid the foundations of a flourishing 
township. Modem, long-range art.illery, how- 
ever, rendered the town itself indefensible, both 
from the northern shore of the Save and from 
the hills lying to the south-east. 

North and west of Shabatz lay the great plain 
of Matchva, bounded on its east and north by 
the Save and on its west by the river Drina. 
It was a rich, fertile country, absolutely flat, 
but much broken up by maum fields and wood- 
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land, in sueh a manner that a good field of 
lire could nowhere be obtained. 

To the south-east, undulating terrain is 
bisected by the river Dobrava, where excellent 
defensive positions were available, while duo 
south the groat mountain barrier of Tzor 
rises like a camel’s back out of the plain and, 
if its western extremity of Vidoiovitza Is? 
included, stretches right across from the Drina 
to the Dobrava rivers. Even the southbound 
road, which cuts the range, climbs up and down 
like Botno maim noth switchback. 

The southern slopes of Tzer are less ahriipi 
than those of the north and descend slowly 
into the valley of the I^shnitza river, from 
whence rise the lessor heights of the Ivcrak 
inoimtains. Both Tzer and Iverak are well 
f'overed with plantations of maize and prune 
I n?eH, intersected with patches of woodhmd. 

Ofscending southward again, the foothills 
of I verak are lost in a series of fairly important 
Hiiinmits which flank the right bank of the 
.ladar river — the tributary of the Drina river 
from which the battle under consideration 
derived its name. 

From the left bank of the Jadar, from its 
junction with the Drina to Jorebitz^*, a great 
rolling plain stretches south until the giant 


Guchevo mountains, running in a south- 
easterly direction, rise abruptly and hide 
the Bosnian hills from view. t 

Continuing southward, the country is 
extremely mountainous, even the main roads 
being cut out of the hill sidc« along the in- 
numerable valleys throiigli which run water- 
courses which, almost dry in suininor. an* 
c*'Oiivcrtcd into torrential streams by the 
melted snow of spring. 

Of the few exisUmt roads, those which were 
maintained by the State— such os that from 
Shabatz to Loznitza — were metalled, of excel- 
lent quality and priu^ticahlo in all weathers. 
Otliers, from Shabatz to Jiirehitze, /avlaka, 
Oseshina and Valiovo respectively, and from 
Loznitza to Valicvo, Loznitza to Krupani, 
Krupani to Zavlaka, and iJiihovia to Oseshinay 
were merely welMevelh^d Jiighways of mud, 
which inevitably heeainr' inipussahlo in wet 
weather for anything ot her t han oxen transport-. 
For tho riist, comniiinications consisted of 
trafTic-beaton troc-ks iutosh tho Holds fir hridl«!» 
paths over tho inoiinf ains. 

Offensive military operations agiunst Valit'vo, 
th(*n*foro, called for (he possession l:oth of the 
mountain heights and of the few available 
roads. 
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The AiiRtrians suffered from none of the 
difficulties which normally confront the invader 
by season of his comparative ignorance of the 
terrain over which he is operating. Serbia 
had not only boon explored time and again by 
the Austrian surveyors who were responsible 
for the production of most of the existing maps, 
but, during that epoch of Serbian history when 
a King’s treaty had reduced her to military 
dependence upon Austria, the country had been 
overrun by agents of the Habsburg Govem- 
ineiit. A highly organised spy-system had 
doubtless kept the records up to date. 

'J'he Austrians planned their chief advance 
by the valley running down the Jadiur to 
Valievo, and, for the satisfactory fulfilment 
of this intention, the possession of the heiglits 
of Tzor and Iverak was of great strategical 
importance. The fact that the Serbian Army 
was thinned down and worn out by two previous 
wars and, materially speaking, was not in a 
condition to fight, was well known to them, 
and they doubtless calculated that the mass of 
the force*! opposed, to them, concentrated as 
they wore at Lozarovatz — Arangelovatz — 
Palanka, would be unable to enter the firing 
line until the penetration had reached the heart 
of the country. Here they sadly misjudged 
the possibilities, for, as wo shall afterwards see, 
the Serbians arrived on the scene of action with 
truly astonishing rapidity, as the result of a 
series of long and arduous forced marches. 

They vrished, no doubt, to finish quickly with 
Serbia in order to turn their attention to the, for 
them, more important issues of the great war, 
and they placed in the field an army which, 
numerically, vastly outnumbered the forces at 
the disposal of their antagonist. For the Serbs 
did not dare to detach their entire military 
strength towards Shabatz and the Drina. They 
had need to guard other vukierable points of 
theirfrontior against invasion, and the ambiguous 
attitude of Bulgaria and the attempts which 
wore l)eing made by Bulgarian bands to destroy 
the railway lino to Salonika, necessitated the 
retention of fairly important units in Macedonia. 
Thus, in the vital stages of the battle of the 
tladar, Serbia was able to engage only about 
half her available strength. 

Immediately the news of the offensive 
reached Serbian Headquarters at Kragujevatz, 
and it was seen that the main operations were 
being directed against Valievo and not down 
the Morava valley, the Serbian armies began 
a general movement westward. 


The Serbian strategy was under the direciii.n 
of the Chief of the General Staff, Voivoij. 
(Field Marshal) Putnik. 

General Putnik differed from most of liis 
Balkan contemporaries in that he was a purely 
home-bred soldier, no port of his military educji- 
tion having been received abroad. He spran^r, 
curiously enough, from a Serbo- Austrian stock, 
for his father was a native of Bonat, in Hungary, 
and emigrated to Serbia in the ’forties. Settling 
in Kragujevatz, Putnik p^e there followed liij^ 
vocation of teacher in on elementary school, 
and in the year 1847 the future generalissimo 
was born. From early youth the young Putnik 
was attracted to a martial career, and, having 
passed through the academy at Belgrade, the 
war with Turkey in 1876 found him already in 
commission. In the subsequent campaign 
against the Ottoman Empire in 1877-8 he servcMl 
his country as a captain of infantry, and wns 
ona of the first officers to penetrate into tliu 
liistoric plain of Kossovo. Throughout the 
ill-starred Serbo-Bulgariaii War of 1885 he held 
the ralik of lieut. -colonel, and was Chief of 
Staff of the Danube Division First Ban. 

On his promotion to colonel, Putnik became 
at first Chief of the General Staff and then 
Commander of the Choumodia Division. A 
reported sympathy with the Radical Party, 
however, now brought about his downfall, fur 
King Milan was stoutly opposed to his offii^ors 
mixing in politics. From that time until the 
accession of King Peter, in 1903, Putnik devoted 
himself to military studies and writings, and his 
literary efforts did more, perhaps, to establish 
his reputation than hod his previous work in 
field or barracks. The restoration of the 
Karageorgovitch dynasty saw him promoted to 
the rank of general, and he speedily became the 
outstanding military figure in the kingdom. 
When not in command of a division he occupied 
the portfolio of Minister of War. In this 
capacity he presided over the re-organizatioii 
of the army, including the choice and purchase 
of war material. 

At the outbreak of hostilities with Turkey 
in 1912, Putnik naturaUy took his place at the 
head of the army and received the grade of 
Voivode, being the first Serbian to enjoy that 
distinction. His confirmation in that position 
for the Bulgarian War of 1913 followed as a 
matter of course. 

In appearance General Putnik is small of 
stature, slight of build, and grey-beardod os 
becomes his years. He enjoys but indifferent 
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SERBIAN TROOPS GROSSING THE RIVER SAVE, NEAR BELGRADE. 


health, is asthmatic, scldurn loaves the over- 
heated room in which he lives, and it has lieen 
said of him that ho went through the Turkish 
caiiipuign in liis slippers. In chiintcter ho is 
inclinod to be brusque and painfully outspoken; 
ho excels in the selection of nicknames — usually 
iincompliinontary — for those about him, but is 
known us tf soimd judge of character, and 
chases his lieutenants with great discretion. 
X remarkable topographical memory greatly 
facilitates his task of directing the movements 
of Uie armies which he coiiunands. Politics 
and journalists are his b^lea noirea. As Minister 
of War he was most intolerant of criticisTii, and 
usually replied to his questioners by asking thctii 
wliat they know about military inattors. He 
has also remarked that no people with any 
self-respect write for newspapers or dabble in 
politics. 

The arrest of General Piitnik by the Aiistro- 
Hungarian authorities before the declaration of 
war was, at the time, the subject of considf^rablo 
European comment. Ho was then returning 
to Serbia, and had been subjected to several 
hostile . demonstrations en route. At length, 
on nearing Budapest, a number of persons 
invaded the compartment where he was 
nesting, and, fearing that an attempt was about 
to be ma^ to lynch him, he attempted to draw 
liis revolver. He was quickly informed, how* 


over, that his disturbers were dotocstives, and 
tliut ho was under arrest. He was detained at 
Hiidapcnst under a double guard with fixed 
bayonets, but was at length informed that ho 
was at liberty and conducted with a great show 
of respect to the Rumanian frontier, wlicnco 
1 j«^ ro-entored liis own country. 

Tt hod already hotm ascuTtainod that the 
princijial Austrian force htui entered by the 
.lodar valley, and (General Putnik therefore 
despatched the *lrd Army, together with the 
hulk of the 2nd Army, in that direction ; the 
of the 2nd Army lieing tirdcred to bloctk 
the advance of the invaders from Sliabatz. 

'riie Austrians proceeded witli the work of 
fortifying their bridge-head, and it was only bn 
August 14 tliat they deliverctd un attack upon 
the Serbian force which liml retreated to the 
heights of Loznitza. It was the first engage- 
ment of the campaign, and both sides strove 
hard for victory. The Aiisfrians, full of yet 
iindamried enthusiasm, attmrked vigorously ; 
but the Serbian veterans defended stoutly, and 
many bayonet charges were driven off with 
heavy loss. Often enough the defenders were 
in a critical position, but they held tlieir ground 
successfully, awaiting the promisc^d reinforce- 
ments. These, however, wore unable to get up 
in time, and, having served a useful turn in 
delaying the enemy for a whole day, the old 
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ADVANCING UNDER FIRE. 


men fell bock. Near Jarebitz6 they were 
joined by the tardy reinforcements, and the 
united farces proceeded to dig themselves in 
on a front of ton iiiiloM, extending from north 
to south through the town and right across 
the Jndnr valley. The Austrians, it is in- 
teresting to nftte, did not follow up their 
attack, and the Serbs vroTO thus able to retire 
and entrc'nch themselves in perfect tranquillity, 
'i’he next day they were joined by the balance 
of the 3rd Army. 

Having from the outset of hostilities dis- 
<*erned the importance of driving in a wedge 
between Shabatx and Loznitza, Cleneral Putnik 
had sent his cavalry hot haste towards Match va 
to investigate the situation there. The infor- 
mation which they obtained was of a somewhat 
startling nature, for they reported that hostile 
forces, coming across the plain, had been seen 
at points ns far apart as Slepchovitch and 
Jlelnrcka. Any idea of attacking Shabatz was, 
therefore, temporarily • abandoned, and the* 
Serbian extreme right, with the Cavalry 
Division, received orders that, at whatever cost, 
the Austrians in the north must be prevented 
from oiT<H.*.ting a junction with those in the 
•ladnr valley. 

In addition it was now, for the first timd, 
learned that an Austrian column was marching 
northwards on Krupfini. This was, however. 


according to the initial reports, but a small 
force, and, in consequence, a company of the 
Third Han, together with a detachment of 
“ Komitodji,** were deemed amply suflficic'iit 
to hold it in chock. 

The designation “ Komitadji ** os applied to 
the Serbian fighting man, stands in need of a 
little explanation, for he should in no sense be’ 
coiifoimded with his throat-cutting namrsakr 
of Turkish-Mocedonian days. The Serbian 
“ Komitadji ’* were bands of dare-devils undci* 
the command of olTicors of the regular army and 
were distinguished by their reckless daring on 
the field of battle. 

With the exception of a successful attack on 
the position of Poporparlok, north of Jarobitz6, 
and a Serbian movement towards Shabatz, the 
two armies now occupied themselves with their 
concentration for the forthcoming struggle, 
it will have been observed that, up to this 
point, the Austrian march on Valiovo had been 
practically unopposed ; but, while they were 
promenading along the Tzer and Iverak moun- 
tains, the Serbian Armies, behind the fan-liki* 
screen which had been thrown out, were 
hastening westward by a series of remarkable 
fort;ed marches. 

Into Shabatz the Austrians were pouring their 
4th Army Corps of two divisions and the 
20th division of the 9th Corps; a flanking; 
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I'.ihinm, coming from the Drina, had arrived at 
S!(‘pchevitch. Their 8th CorpH was inarching 
^^ith its left towards Belareka. centre along the 
( r.‘stH of Tzer, and right down the lieshnitzn 
\iilley. The 36th division of the 13th (Jorps 
iiad its left on Iverak and its right in the .ladar 
N Miley. The 42nd division &f the same Corps 
directed its left and centre on Kriipani, while 
its right, with two brigades of the 15th Corps, 
w US moving north from Liiibovia. 

On l-ho Serbian side the Independent Cavalry 
Division, with the right wing of the 2nd Army, 
were developing their mission of cutting off 
the Austrian forces in the north from a junction 
with those* advancing on Tzer. The centre nn<l 
left of the 2nd Army were marching to attack 
the hostile columns on Tzer and Iverak, in 
liaison with the right of the 3rd Army then 
north of Jarcbitz6. The centre of the 3rd Army 
held the positions south of Jarebitze, while its 
J(‘ft. now split into several detiudi merits, had 
li4M*n detailed off to deal with the invasion to- 
wards Krupani and the advance from Liubovia. 

The (irst real shock of the battle occurred on 
the morning of August 16. The division on the 
extreme right of the Serbian armies was w'orking 
northward in on endeavour to invest Sliahatz, 
when its loft flank guard discovered the prc\scmce 
of a strong Austrian column marching across 
tin* foothills of Tzer, and presumably des- 
liru'd to clear the grcaind prc'parat<»ry to a 


descent of the 4th Army Corps. 'Hiis develop- 
ment might well have involved an intorferonce 
with the plans of the Serbian (hmcral Staff.but. 
for the initiative and daring of Major Djukitch, 
of the 4th Artillery regitii(>nt. I'liis advcmtiir- 
oils .spirit asked pcTinission to go out mid iiii'el 
the Austrians with but a single eaniion. Ih* 
might, he submitted, lose his life, and the gun, 
but he promised meanwhile to inllii^t con- 
siderable damage on the enc‘iiiy. lie was 
therefore allowed to take one cannon on to ilu» 
position of (hisingroh. The spiK'taele which 
there met his eyes was disconciTling. Austrian 
<‘olumns appeamd to be overrunning the (‘oiiii- 
try, and he was at a loss to know in w'hich 
direction to open lin\ Then, throwing gimniTy 
I'tiipiette to the winds, he commenc(>d to shell 
first one section and them miother. The effiH't 
of this unexp(>(!ted bombardm(*nt upon th«* 
Austrians was magical. 'Fhe troops w'c?n» 
thrown into panic and the gre^atewt confusion 
pn*vaili'd. 

The first shiil had bivii tired at 8.55 a.iii., 
and half an hour later a iiu^mgcr amviHt 
ordering Djukitch to return to Slatina. fii 
reply, he sent liia (.\>lonel an account of the 
situation and asked for reinbircciiifaits, fol- 
lowing upon which he n*ceivi*d the balance of 
his own battery, and a deliMdiment of infantry 
together with the cavalry division^ wen* also 
s<»nt forward. 
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Tho Austrians now hastily rt^formod and 
massed on the lino Bolikamon-liadlovatz, and 
the^ Serbs deployed on Slatina-Metkovitch— 
Gusingrob. From these positions a battle- 
royal commenced at 1 1 a.iii. on Belikamon and 
continued, with ever- increasing vigour, through- 
out tho day. Towards 6 p.m. the position of 
tho Serbs, sensibly inferior in point of numbers, 
was critical in tlio extreme ; but, upon tho 
timely arrival of assistance, they were able to 
resume the offensive. This counter-attack 
resulted in tho complete rout of tho Austrians, 
who fled tho field, leaving behind them a great 
quantity of impedimenta, including two field 
battcTies. According to the statemonts of 
prisoners, their 1 02nd regiment was almost 
destroyed, and tlie 94th regiment had practically 
ceased to exist as u fighting unit. 

More important than the mere defeat of tho 
enemy or the capture of a certain amount of 
material was the effect of this first success upon 
the ultimate result of tho great battle, for it 
immediately and finally cut off tho Austrians 
in Matchva from the cliief theatre of operations, 
definitely freed tho right wing of the Serbian 
army for action against Shabatz and the 
cavalry for service in any direction which 
might be dictated by tho march of events. 

The centre of the Serbian 2nd Army — 
that directed against Tzer — ^had arrived before 
'J'ekerish towards midnight on August 15. 


The country thereabouts is very undulatiT>ir 
and richly interspersed with woodland, oiul i 
was not until the advance guard had actually 
arrived on tho position that they perceived a 
strong Austrian column descending from tlu- 
mountains in tho same direction. The tw,, 
armies, so to speak, fell on top of one another, 
the Serbs finding themselves in on exposed 
position on the rolling footliills with tJn* 
Austrians towering above them, effectively 
sheltered by tho woods. Tho Serbs deployed 
on the positions Bornopolye-Forlok-Lisoria, 
with their artillery on Kik, while tho Austrians 
developed an attack from the superior ground 
then in their possession. Fierce fighting c;on- 
tinuod without any distinct advantage t.o 
one side or the other until 8 a.m. on August Ui. 
when the Austrian artillery got tho rango 
of the Serbian left flank and forced tho divi< 
sion back on to tho line Krivaiska Kosa- 
llagonicabrdo-Kik. Hero the timely arrival 
of reserves averted further catastrophe, and 
the troops wore able to dig themselves in. 
The casualties to both armies wore severe. 
The Serbs liad o\ er 1,000 placed hora de comlmt, 
while the losses suffered by tho Austrians 
included the capture of 300 prisi.nors and 
several machine guns. 

The left wing of the 2nd Army had, in 
tho meantime, arrived against Iverak. 'J'he 
prompt and, we may assume, imexpected 
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entrance of thi« diviHiori into action wbh due 
t,o it« having executed a forced rnarcli of 
fifty-two miles over mountainous country and 
in a tropical heat during tho preceding twenty- 
four hours. Yet it was ready, at 3 a.ui. on the* 
morning of August 10, to continue its route 
to Poporparlok. At that hour, however, the 
unfavourable news was received that tho 
Austrians had driven the left wing of the 3rd 
Army from that position on tho previous 
Gening, and the objective was, therefore, in 
the hands of tho enemy. 

The situation l^efore this division was, it 
must be admitted, by no means clear. No news 
was available from the diriMttion of Shabatz ; 
the division before I’zer had received a severe 
mauling during the night ; tho 3rd Army had 
lost Poporparlok ; and the reporta of the 
Austrian advance were of a disquieting nature. 
A consideration of these facets led the Com- 
mander to abandon his projected advance and 
to devote himsr^lf t>o the task of ch(K;king any 
attempt of the Austrians to push forward from 
fverak. The division was accordingly en- 
trenched on the line Begluk Kik (1,1(11 ft.), 
and a strong advance w’as thrown out towards 
Kugovitchi. During the morning the advance 
guard attiu'ked Kugovitchi, earric^d tho posi( ions, 
and established thomselvt^ (here. 

At 3 p.in. the left flank of tho position -at 
Beglok — was slielled by the Austrian artillery 
in preparotion for on attack in ftirce, which, 
commencing about 7.30 p.m., was successfully 
repulsed after one and a half hours' fighting. 
Tho enemy then filing fresh forces into tho 
fray, and came on again at midnight. On this 
occasion the Serbians calmly allowed thcMii to 
advance in a compact moss close up to their 
lines and then, after emptying their magazines 
*at them, they charged with bombs and bayonc*t 
and hurled them back with heavy loss. 

Less encouraging to Serbian arms was tin* 
experience of their 3rd Army, charged with 
the defence of the territory south of Iverak, 
and the whole lino was subjected to a fiersistent 
Austrian attack. Poporparlok, as has already 
been observed, had been lost the night before*, 
and the Austrians now developed a vigorous 
ofiEensive in an attempt to turn the Serbian 
loft and capture the road to Valievo. Tho 
attack on the positions of JarebitzA commenced 
at daybreak. Though the hills held by the 
Serbians were in every way ivell suited to 
defensive operations, tho approaches almost 
equally favoured a skilful offensive, for the 


siirmnits were jestrictfHl and incapable of pro- 
viding entrenched posit ioiw for mnn^ than a 
company t)r so of infantry, while the int>er- 
laciiig hollows affordf'd excellent rover under 
which to develop outflanking movement's in 
cfiinparative security. 'Fhe field of firc' was, 
further, greatly n»dueed by Mie maiz«> and 
prune trees, which are an ever-pn^sent fcnituro 
of iiurth-westiTii SiTbia. It was by deploying 
around the aforeiiu'iitiomMl hollows that tho 
Austrians attempted to force the Serbs to with- 
draw from the (Coveted position of .larebitzn. 

A frontal atta(*k on the (?entn' and left of tlio 
stronghold was siiniiltanf'oiisly undertaken by 
a further hostile eohimn which had advanec^d 
across tho plain south of the .Jiuhir valley, 
where the depressions, sunken roads and maize 
again provided adcH|uate protection. Through- 
out the day the Austrians iiuule a detcTiniiied 
struggle for supremacy in this ipiarter of the 
theatre of war. 'Phe S(*rbian pf)sitions wt^re, 
however, exceedingly strong, and the rofK*ated 
attiicks to which they won* subjinded were* all 
si]cc(*ssfiilly rcpiilscHl. The Serbs would, in 
fact, have IxHai able to make a protriu'ted 
stand at .furebitzi'^ but for a diKfM>neerting 
developtnf*iit farther south, where the Austrian 
forc(;s moving on Kriipani, so fur from being 
limited to the teelilu detiudnnents that bad at 
fii*Kt iK'eii imagined, proved to be composcui of 
no less than three brigadc^s of mountaiiiet^rs. 
Kisnforcements of infantry and mountain 

artillery were tardily hurried south, but the 

A 

Austrians w<*ii? able to continue their advancMt 
towards Zavlaka, and tln^ SitIis, Hi?eing Valievo 
thus threatened, dfjemed retreat the wiser 
course, cvaeuatc'd .Iand»itze and n^tinwl on t<i 
the line Mariano vitche vis -Havnujaski vis * 
Groblje-Kactievskikarnen-Schumer, where a 
front could be offered to botli tho hostile 
cohimris. 

This withdrawal was exeeiiti^d in |H»rfe<?t 
order and, strangi^ly enough, without inter- 
ference. 'J'liat some movement was being 
eff(M;ted must have beim obvious to the invaders, 
for the S€?rl)ian artillery which hod boon in 
position on the right bunk of tho .lador was 
obliginl to defile l>eforc^ the Austrian front in 
order to gain tlio main roiiii. Yet, fortunately 
for the Serbians, they wen? allowed to pursue 
their retreat unmolested. By 8 a.m. the 
following morning (August 17) the new lino 
hod been ociciipied and c?xtendod to Soldato- 
vitcha gaive, whence the detachment from 
Krupani hod retreated. 
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V* Tkt Tittles PkotBgrmpli. 

HEADQUARTERS AND STAFF OP A DIVISION. 


On tho dny’H showing, liierofore, w^o see that 
although tho AuHt/'ians had encountered their 
enemy much sooner than they hiul probaiily 
expected, they liad nevertheless temporarily 

checked the Serbian counter-attack. On tho 

< 

other hand, the attempt to effect a junction of 
their forces at Shabatz witli those on 'J'zer lind 
becai baulked at tho outset. 

After the engagement on Belikaincn on 
August 10, the Independent Cavalry Division 
was strengthened by detachments of infantry 
and artillery, and ordered to pursue its im- 
portant but perilous mission of penetrating 
between the Austrian forces at Shabatz and on 
the Drina. Proceeding in very extended 
formation, so that its loft dank was based on 
Tzer and its right on tho division operating 
towards Shabatz, it w'as able not only to iiene- 
trate as far us Dubljo and Pmjavor in the 
north, but to assist tho column attacking Tzer 
by a vigorous bombardment of the Austrian 
position on that mountain at lYoyan. In fact, 
throughout tho gn^at battle, the cavalry 
rendered most noteworthy service by the 
manner in which, in dismounted action, it 
oo-ordinated its movements with those of the 
Serbian forces acting on its wings. 

The extreme right of tho Serbian Armies, 
having passed the night of August 16-17 at 


Slalina, now felt tho way clear for a resumption 
of its movement tow'urds Shabatz. The fact 
that they were proceeding against Austrian 
forces more than douldo their owti strength 
serviMi rather to encourage than to damp tho 
ardour of tho men, and, deploying in throe 
coluiiins, they set their course iiorthw'iud and 
pressed lightheartedly on imtil, on appn^ach- 
ing the line of hills Jovroinovatz-Prichinovitz- 
Jeleiitza, they wore suddenly brought up by a 
heavy musketry and artillery fire coming from 
w'oll-prcpared earthworks. 

An investigation of the situation disclosod 
that Sliabatz had been pn^pared for defence 
d Voutnmee. The outskirts of the town 
had been strongly fortified by solid fieldworks 
and obstncles — blind trenches, barbed wire, 
spiked pits — and all tho artifices of modem 
warfare joined hands with heavy artillery to 
render attack by such a small force as that 
at tho disposal of the Serbian commander a 
somewhat risky proceeding. It was, therefore, 
decided to invest tho town in such a maimer 
as to counter any attempt to leave it, and 
await tho arrival of reinforcements. 

The centre and left of the 2nd Army, now 
recovered from the gruelling which they had 
received tho previous day, decided to under- 
take a combined movement against the moun- 
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tains of Tzer and Iverak respectively. The 
defeat administered to the Austrians on 
Belikamon had exercised a salutary influeneo 
on the colunm which had driven back the 
Serbian centre on the previous day, with the 
n^sult that, on the morning of August 17 we 
dud them hardly pressra at Troyan, the iiujst 
easterly and, after Kosoningrad, the most 
important of the peaks of the Tzer mountain. 
The Serbians prepared their attack by a well- 
nourished artillery lire from the soutli-coKt and, 
as has already b(H.m noted, from the north, 
and then, as is their wont, reposing their con- 
lidcnce in bombs and bayonets, they scak^d 
the grassy slopes and rushed the position. 
This operation wiis effected by two regiments ; 
llie while a third, advancing along t he southern 
slopes, took the more westerly point of Parlog. 
The? columns made no further progress this 
day, t he time being spent in bringing up cannon 
and preparing for the attac?k on the culminating 
height of Kosaningrad, where the Austrians 
wf?re found to bo concentrating in force. 

Although the victories at Trf>yan anil Piirlog, 
coming hot upon the routing of tlie Austrians 
at llelikamen, may almost bo said to have* 
decided the fate of the first invasion, the enemy, 
probably hoping to retrieve their position at 
Kosaningrad, continued to drive home their 
advanco from Iverak. The situation of the 
Serbian troops in that sector — ^the left wing of 
the 2nd Army — was difficult in th<* i?xtreiiic. 


for their left flank was increasingly exposed 
hy the cnforcetl retirement of the 3rd Army. 
In point of fact, the only favourable# artillery 
omen for them was the knowk*dge that iho 
flank of their enemy was, in its turn, being 
threatened by the advance of the neighhouring 
berbiun column on 'IVat. It was conecivablo 
that the moment Tzer and the lA?shnitza viUloy 
fell into StTbifui hands tlie {irt'ssure on their 
front would he relieved, hut in the meaiitiiuo 
the Austrians probably nMilized that the only 
strategy now open to them was to drive tho 
forces opposed to them on Iverak rapidly 
(eastward, mid by the pei*Mi.sti?nco of tlic'ir 
progress towards Zavlaka and X'alievo n?nder 
the poKsession of Tzer a inatttT of sec^ondary 
interest. 

Thus from 'early morning tlie Swaha — by 
which nan'.o the Austrians wore known to the 

Serbian rank and file undiTtook a vigorous 

orislinight on the line Reglok-Kugovitchi. Half 
an hour later tliey had been driven off. Tlie 
fighting, iievcTt h<?less, troiiliriued. Tho Aus- 
triiiiis eaiiit? on in swiiriiis, and hy 11 o’clock 
the eiigageiiKMit had spread to the right wing, 
'fowards noon the 3rd Army again reported 
its position as critical, and this hardly -pressed 
division wiis obliged to send rcanforceiiiciita 
to its aid. T\m» weaki'iuHl, and finding its 
advance guard at Kugovitchi threalt?iuxi by a 
cleverly executed turning movement, tho 
division began a strategic withdrawal to tho 
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MAP ILLUSTRATING THB OPERATIONS 
ROUND SHABATZ. 


heighto of Kalom. Tho rotircinoiit was oxo- 
cuted in good order, the Austrians contonting 
thomsolves with the occupation of Kugovitchi 
and the hill lying to tho south-west. Tho 
Sorbs entrenched in strong positions and 
awaited tho renewal of the Austrian attack 
with confidence, ^thing more serious than 
artillery fire was sustained, however, and tho 
good news of tlio successful advance on Tzer 
having been received, preparations wore at 
once undertaken for a forward movement on 
tho morrow. 

We have already seen that the strength of 
the Austrian attack had thrown the Serbian 
3rd Army on the defensive and that, in the 
early morning of this day (August 17), this 
fofee hod retired on to the line Marianovitcho 
vis-Havnajaski vis-Groblje-Ragicvskikamen- 
Schumer-Soldatovitcha gaive, whore it could 
present a front to the Austrians advancing on 
Valicvo via Jarebitz6 and Krupani respectively. 
It might have been expected that the Austrians 
would have taken Jarobitz^, and then continued 
down the main road to Zavlaka, but the dis- 
l>osition of the armies and tho stubborn 
resistance offered by tho division against 
Iverak were probably the causes which led tho 
invaders to concentrate their energies upon 
the extreme south of tho Serbian line, attempt 
to pierce it and come out at Oaeshina. The 
Austrians therefore remained before Jarebitze 


and hurled their 42nd division of mountain 
troops against the Serbian left, doubtless in an 
endeavour to turn it up and strike the Petska- 
Oseshina road. The defenders were, of courso, 
greatly outnumbered and, as far os military 
equipment went, outipatchod, but despite a 
decisive hostile effort, they held their ground 
all day, and it was only towards evening that 
any weakening was observable. The onslaught, 
however, had been sufliciently severe to render 
a demand for assistance both logical and neces- 
sary, and the troops stood their ground the 
better for knowing that reinforcements were 
hurrying to their aid. 

August 17, thon'fore, had seen both General 
Stalls employing the samo strategy at different 
points. On tho extreme north and extreme 
south of their lino and over a part of their 
centre tho Serbians wero stonewalling, while 
prosecuting an exceedingly vigorous advance 
on Tzer. The Austrians, for their port, sought 
to overwhelm their enemy in the south and to 
maintain their positions in other quarters of tht^ 
theatre of war. To the military student, as he 
looked that night ut the respective positions 
of the two armies, at tho difference in their 
strength and equipment, tho chances would 
inevitably have ap[)earod to favour the triumph 
of Austrian arms, but the stamina, courage 
and moral of the Serbian soldier wore about 
to claim a striking and vital victory for tlio 
allied armies. 

Just tis the dislocation of their plans on 
Tzer had caused tho Austrians to undertake a 
furious onslaught on the 3rd Army and had 
almost diverted the projected advance down 
the Jadar valley, so it became essential that the 
mass of invaders penned up in Shabatz should 
break through and endeavoiur to re-establish 
the original situation. It was quite obvious 
to tho Serbian Staff, however, that, once tho 
penetration by the centre had failed, the 
Austrians would attempt to get home with tho 
wings. This at once explains a dispatch of 
additional reinforcements to the extrame loft 
and the instructions given to the extreme right 
to solidly entrench and prepare to resist any 
endeavour of the Shabatz army to descend. 

The right had not long to wait, for at 7 a.in. 
on August 18 — ^the morning following their 
unsuccessful assault on the town — ^they were 
attacked by the Austrians, who doubtless 
reckoned on their superior strength to crown 
the enterprise with success. An engagement 
of a most sanguinary nature at once commenced 
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with the employment by the Austrians nf 
tactics which are not commonly associated with 
civilized warfare. Having rounded up some 
2,000 of the female inhabitants of Shabatz, 
including many women draggled from beds of 
sickness, they forced them to iniurch in advance 
of the troops as covSr against Serbian fiiv. 
Two Hungarian regiments were sent ahead in 
tills manner, a Madame Gushitch (wife of a 
local druggist and a student of the Mag 2 ^*ar 
tongue) being obliged to act as interprotc'r. 
Once their opponents came into the open, 
the Sorbs doggedly resisted the effort to picrc*o 
their line, but were, nevertheless, forced back 
step by step, contesting every foot of tlio way. 
Finally they succ<^e<icd in wearing donii tho 
olTonsive, and tho attac'ks gradually ceasiul. 
Tho division passcii the night on the line 
l^eskovitz-Mihuna, towards SUitiiia. 

Tho Independent Gav airy Divishm, whicli had 
intended to continue its pursuit of tho Austrians 
towards Leshnitza, foimd itsedf obliged to 
retire to the line Metkovitch-Jlrcstovulz. 
Tho withdrawal from before Shabatz had 
necessarily afTe(?ted its plans, but, in addition, 
the fraction of the enemy which had retn^atod 
to Lipolist ha<l bwii there joined by incotiiing 
n‘inforcements a brigade strong, and wfis thus 
able to imdcrtako a counti*r olYeiisivc. The 
force then opposed to tlie (’avalry consisted 


of the 28th I^ndwehr division, with two groups 
of artillery and two howitzer batteries. 

The Austrians, however, did not lytiss their 
advance. Having by this time cultivat.ed a 
wholesome n^spcHit for the Serbian cavalry, 
and appan*ntly fearing that the retirement 
was but a ruse to lull fJiem on to dt'st ruction, 
they threw out a strong advaiic’e guard and 
progri.'ssed cautiously, showing no disposition 
to attack. They pushed aluNid a little and then 
riMired, and this going and coming continued 
throughout tho day. 

Simultaneously with the unsuccessful en- 
deavour to throw troops from blialiatz on to 
Tzer, the Austrians directed heavy ri'inforce- 
iiif'nts to the.suMiiiiit of Kostuiingrad in rciulincss 
for the St'i'hian attack on that position. They 
iiatl, in addition, heavily fortitied the height 
of Kashiiliitcha, which lay Ijctwccii the crests 
of Tzer and I vitjiIc, and from whence t hey coidd 
direct their artillery in I'itlier dire(‘tion. 

At this stage of tiu* battlo the check wliich the 
division operating against Ivcrak liad receivi'd 
e.\civis«‘d a delaying influence upon the vic- 
torious eolutuns on Tzer, for in inarching alieaci 
they not only exposctl their left flank, but the 
tuMsisianco whicli they anticipated would Ik) 
rendered from the south in tho att'iw.k on 
Kashulatcha was nut forthcoming. If the 
division moved more slowly on this nccuiuit. 
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it, nevertheleflB, progrossed Htirely. The aid 
of oxen was invoked to drag the guns along the 
crest of the mountain, and after a preliminary 
shelling a rush wtis made, for the position of 
Kosaningrad. The Serbians again put their 
faith in bombs and bayonets, and attacked 
with their customary vigour, but they failed 
to get home, and ultimately retired. A second 
attac;kwas carried out under the same conditions, 
and although the Austrians flung fn^sh troops 
into the fray, the Serbs prtwsed on and a viohmt 
combat dovolopcxl. Ultimately the blue-grey 
line wavered, then broke, and the Austrians 
scattered in all directions, followed by the 
pursuing Serbians. 

The poHsc'ssion of the coveted Kosaningrad 
{mved the way for an offensive against Roshii- 
latc.ha, for the position could now bo both 
outflnnkiHl and covc^red by enfilade fire as well 
00 assaulted. This was precisely the tactics 
adopted by the Serbian commander. Ho had 
left a strong rcserx’e on Troyan, and ordering 
this to join up with a column which had inarched 
along the soutluTn slopes to cover his left 
wing, he directed the united detachments to 
storm the height the while he manauivnxl on 
the hank. The movement was not vigorously 
presHi^d, for the probabilities were that on the 
morrow the division on Iverak would be able 
to threaten the stronghold from the south. 

The advancif of this latter force had, in 
f<u*t, already commenced. Forming into two 
columns, they marched out and attacked the 
Austrians at Kugovitchi, and after a pro- 
lo.igod and stubbornly contested engagement, 
drove them from the trenches. Here they were 
subjfM'ted to an intense bombardment from 
batteries posted on Reingrob and had to dig 
thf*ms(*lvt^ in under fire. It was not to be 
exf)ccted that the Austrians w'ould tamely 
acquiesce in this disconcerting upsetting of 
their plans, and towards midnight they executed 
a determined counter-offensive. The Swaba 
were not, however, adepts at night attack. 
Th(' 8erl>s ullow'cd them to come within short 
range and then, after meeting them with point 
blank magazine fire, drove them off in some 
confusion. The division continued to be sub- 
jected to a more or loss desultory rifle fire and 
accordingly passed the night in battle order. 

The same day (August 18) the. Austrians 
renewed the pressure on the 3rd Army, direct- 
ing their attention also to the line Proslop- 
Rozani, where the dcitachim^nt of the Third 
Ban from Liubovia was concentrated. Soldato- 


vicha gaive was the object of the initial attat^k 
of the day, and the detachment of divisional 
cavalry which, following a rearrangement of 
the defence, had been left in charge of the 
position, finding themselves overpowered, 
retired towards the nj^ighbouring summit of 
1,227 ft., where they strengthened the troo|j8 
holding the line between that height and 
1,056 ft. Against this line the Austrians 
massed their ent ire 42nd division. 

The combats over the centre of the front 
held by the 3rd Army continued without any 
change in the situation being thereby occasioned, 
but after a slight transfer of strength the 
Austrians struck hard at the Serbian right, 
forced it bac^k, and occupied Marianovitche vis. 

During the day the reinforeemc^nts to which 
reference has already been made arrived from 
the north and, having directed them princi- 
pally southward, the Uenoral Commanding the 
army ordered his left to undertake a counter- 
offensive — with such decided effect that towartls 
nightfall Soldatovitcha gaive had been 
recaptured. All ranks then felt that the 
moment for thi» forwwd movement had at 
length arrived. 

From early morn on August 19 the Austrians 
at Shabatz, no doubt realizing that the centre 
of their army had been thrown into retreat and 
that progress on their left had been effectively 
barred, rc^newed their attempt to penetrate 
soutlnvard. The attack was pressqd with 
redoubled energy, so much so that, despite the 
stubborn resistance offered by the Serbs, they 
were finally driven over on to the right bonk of 
t he Dobrava river. There was strategy in this 
retreat also, for the Dobrava positions wore of 
acknowledged strength. If the Austrians ad- 
vanced against them they could, even if in 
greatly superior force — as they wore — bo dealt 
with to the certain advantage of the defenders ; 
whereas had they continued southward towcuds 
Tzer, with the object of tlireatening the Serbian 
rear on that mountain, the division could have 
fallen on their flank. The possibility of this 
last diversion was not lost upon the Austrians, 
and presumably deeming it prudent com- 
pletely to wipe out the opposition before pro- 
ceeding on their way, they advanced against 
the Dobrava, where the engagement continued 
until nightfall. 

The Austrian success continued, moreover, 
to act as a brake upon the movements of the 
Cavalry Division, which had necessarily to lie 
back in order to guard against any unforeseen 
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iiic)\ oinont on Tzct from the north. They were 
also, for their part, threatened by the afore- 
mentioned enemy force at Lipolist — which, 
fortunately, eontinued its hesitating tac^ties of 
the prfivioiis day and ma<lo nothing in the 
nature of a definite advance - and, later on, 
they received fire from the left flunk of the 
Austrians on 'Pzer, who w'ere probably rein- 
forced by a part of the troops who had bi'eii 
driven out of Kosaningrad. Although urged to 
continiio tfie [uirsuit towards 1^-shiiitza, tlie 
division was obliged, then^fore, to remain on 
t he 1 ine Belega-Suwatchn- \'it iiigrob. A f urt her 
reejuest for rtdnforcoinents met wdth a ready 
rt‘sponso from headquarters, and the division 
was so ainnigthoned that it became a combine<l 
but nevertheless very mobile unit. 

To the south of the Cavalry Division the 
l:$(Tbians continued their victorious eai’cer along 
the crests of Tzer. Towards midday Kushii- 
lacha fell after a scries of spirited attacks, and 
the possibility of danger from the flank having 
been renio\’ed, a strong advance guard was 
thrown out and ordered to pui-sue tlie enemy 
with all speed. 

inuring the day an Austrian column was 
observed to be retreating in the Leshnitza 
valley. They were shelled from the heights 
above, thrown into disorder, and badly mauled. 
In the evening the advance guard of the 
division had arrived near Jadranska D'shnitza. 

In the early morning of t his day the attack 
against Ivcrok commenced in earnest, and a 


furious battle raged in which the Serbiaiu? 
drove their laioiny before them over the 
mountain with astonishing speed. Hostilities 
had opened with an inelTectual counter-attack 
by t he Austrians on Kiigovitchi at 2 a.m. ; 
thriM* houi*s hitler the Serbian forward move- 
ment was inaugurated. The thoroughness of 
the victories registered by the niMghbourijig 
division on Tzc?r of coursi^ foeilitaltd the 
advance*, but tlie Austrians, realizing that 
their [losition in the north was hopeless, miule 
a last supreipe elTort to register some siiccmiss 
in tlu^ ec'fitre. The Serbians stormed and look 
Velikii (dava at 11 a.m., but th.*ir progress was 
there stayed by a noiirisheil gim-nre from thi‘ 
heights on fverak to the wisst of Kashiihudia. 

A hotly contested artillery duel raged, tht*n a 
fusilhiflo spread along the whole line fnun 
Velika Glava to Kik (north of Zavlaka), and by 
midday tlie battle was in full swing. At this 
juiM;ture the StTbian left reported that the 
Austrians were massing in force near Kik w’itli 
intention to outflank, and that the right wing 
of the Army was being hemmed in by a 
hostile turning movement. This somewhat 
untowHivl development bailo fair to hinder the 
general advance, but lieadcpjarters came to 
the rescuo with a rt^serve division, which was 
dispatched in that direction and charged with 
tho double task of relieving the pre-ssure on tlie 
left of Iverak and the right of the 3rd Army. 

Tho nwmaco from Kik wius accordingly 
ignored and the right and centre columns 
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contimiod their attack on Iverak. For sonio 
time the AustrianB defended with partial 
Buccesa. At some points they retired, at othera 
they pushed ahead, but by 4.20 p.in., when 
Reingrob was captured, the Serbians were 
masters of the situation. The Austrians, now 
fighting rearguard actions, delayed the pursuit 
a little at Poporpiirlok and again at Vutehiplast-, 
but their defeat was complete and the division 
])tisscd the night in four groups stretching from 
Vutchiplost to Kik. 

The 3rd Army was again hotly engagc'd. 1 ts 
left flank continued its advance from Soldato- 
vioha gaive ; but the Austrians continued to 
drive home their success at Morianovitche vis, 
strove to pierce the centre of the army, and 
carried out an assault on the Proslop-Rozani 
line. Both sides exerted themselves on this 
the critical day of the battle, and the fighting 
was continuous and intense. As the day wore 
on and the reinforcements which had been 
annoimced failed to arrive (they were delayed 
by roads so bad that the transport of impedi- 
menta w*a8 rendered almost impossible), a strong 
detachment was transferred from the left to 
the right wing, and by a vigorous assault 
Marianqvitche vis was retaken towards evening. 
The Austrians were driven from the position 
in great disorder and left a great deal of material, 
including three hospitals filled with wounded. 


on the field. In addition, the Serbs captured a 
coiTimandant and 500 prisoners. 

August 19, therefore, may be set down as the 
decisive day of the struggle. Though the 
Austrians hod made considerable headway 
from Shabatz and had checked the advance of 
the cavalry division, the fact that the Serbians 
were the undoubt<ed masters of Tzer ahd Iverak 
ami that the 3rd Army liad definitely under- 
taken the offensive, robbed the invaders of their 
last hopes of success. 

So persistent hod been the Austrian attack 
on the Dobrava river positiciiis that the Serbian 
force stationed there not unnaturally presumed 
that it would be resumed with undiinitiished 
energy on August 20. The Austrians appeared, 
however, to have abandoned all thoughts of 
retrieving the situation on Tzer and Ivoralc, 
and even in the Shabatz theatre the idea of a 
further advance seemed to have been given up. 
The attack was consequently feeble, and Iho 
Serbs were able to eross the Dobrava and 
establish themselves on the loft bank. 

The Austrians were certainly in a most 
unfavourable positiozL The great battle had, 
80 far as the omens went, been already lost and 
won. The Serbian advance along Tzer had at 
length freed the left flank of the cavalry, and 
that force undertook the pursuit and fell on 
the rear of a retreating column. Mobile, yet 
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!«trong in all arms, they threw the enemy troops 
into disorder, shelled them, charged them, and 
drove those who escaped slaugliter into panic- 
stricken flight. ** This war is a grim business 
for UH,” said a Serbian officer who witnessed 
the spectacle, but 1 shook with laughter to 
those fellows run." The fugitives retired 
via llelareka and Prnjavor, hurrying through 
the villages in detached groui^s and crying out 
t-o the peasants as they wont, “ Where is the 
Drina 1 Where is the Drina ? ** They stayed 
to destroy Prnjavor and to commit sundry 
iilroeities (which will be more fully dealt with 
in a subsequent chapter) cn route, hut by night- 
fall there were few' of tliem left in the Matcliva 
district. 

The Serbian troo|)s on Tzer continuod to 
drive the Austrians off the top of the mountain, 
and towards noon pushed their tulvance on to 
the adjacent summit of Vidieovitzu, W'here they 
phu:cHl a battery in ])osition and shelled another 
mass of Austrians retreating in the 1>shnitza 
valley and a furthc^r contingent going towards 
.J an j a, causing great destruction. Sot i le detiud i - 
meiits did, indeed, endeavour to make a stand, 
hut they wore soon overnm by their ow'ii 
compatriots, who crow'di'd ujion them in dis- 
ordered flight. 

Only once did any danger threaten the Serbs, 
and that was wdien a hostile column, yet 
unaffected by the general panic, came up a 
ravine from the direction of (*hok<^hiiin and 


temporarily isolate<l the advance guard on 
Vidoiovitza. Though the Austrians proceeded 
manfully to the attack they were soon over- 
come, and joiiK'd their comrades in the rush for 
till* security of the river. 

From early inoriiing thi» division operating 
on Iverak had been *)rd«'red to diri'ct' its atten- 
tion to the Austrians n.^treiiling riu the .ladiir 
valhiy, and to net on their flank, 'fhe force 
uecordirigly split into three sections mid 
advanced westward, seiiiiiiig detoc'hments iiitt> 
the valley and consistent ly reinforcing them ns 
they descended. The principal masses of 
.Austrians were retreating ahiiig the road to 
Loxtiitzn, and the better to cover their with- 
drawal, they op<*ned fin* with their guns 
against the pursuing S(;rliians. This had ii(» 
other ri'sult than to bring the Serbian ImttiTies 
into action, under proh'ction of which the 
infantry continued the pursuit. Advaiicu 
parties of volunteers wc're sent out to harass the 
Austrian rear, and the columns billowed up 
what was, in point of fa^'t, nothing hut a pn*- 
cipitous flight ftir safely. 

Thanks to the re-cHJCiipati<Jii of Mariiiiio- 
vitchc vis the jirevious evening, the .*lrd Army 
was also able to join in the common chase of the 
enemy ; the advance continued along the whcili* 
line, the AuHtrians ri'^tiring tow'ards the frontier 
hy all available roads with the Serbs hard on 
their hecils. 

There rc'inaini'cl to he dealt with hut the 
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Austrian forces on Kik, to the north-west of 
Zavlaka. The Serbian reinforcements which, 
it will be remomborod, had been originally 
directed towards Marianovitche vis had been 
afterwards diverted w’estwwd, and at dawn on 
August 20 they approached Kik in two columns. 
The cross-country going was exceedingly ditti- 
cult, hills and forests intorsi^ersed the land, and 
even cattle transport proving impracticable, 
the guns were unyoked and dragged along by the 
infantry. OsoyA was occupied by the loft 
eoluitin without combat, but in descending 
from that position, the Serbs received Ore from 
Austrian artillery. The greatest difficulty was 
cxperioncod in bringing their own batteries 
into action. Indeed, by 8.0 a.m. only one gun 
was in position, but at this moment the enemy 
ceased fire. 

An hour later two batterios belonging to the 
right column, which had followed a mort^ 
northerly route, opened dre, and under cover of 
the bombardment a Serbian battalion reached 
the foot of the mountain. The infantry attack 
which then followerl was received exclusively 
by ride dre, for the Austrian artillery had 
already boon retired, and, as was subsequently 
discovered, their maxims had been destroyed 
by the Serbian guns. In the height of the 
combat which accompanied the assault the 
extromo left of the division on Iverak, which 
had remained to guard against possible attack 


from this quarter, moved against the right 
dank of the Austrians. Seeing this, they did 
not wait for the bayonet attack which was then 
in preparation, but at 10.0 a.m. abandoned 
the position and ded und^r a cress dre from 
the two attacking parties. IjOSSOS under such 
conditions ore neeWarily great. The Serbs 
buried over 600 Austrian dead on the position. 
They took 60 prisoners, a dold hospital and a 
moss of impedimenta and rides. Their own 
losses were astonishingly low — 7 killed aiul 
16 woimded. 

Tho Serbian forces now proceeded to occupy 
tfarebitzo, after which they joined the Iverak 
division in its pursuit of the enemy. 

Of the events of August on the Drina frontier 
little need bo recorded. The last remnants of 
the Austrian hosts were chased over tho riveu* 
or captured. Many lost themselves among tint 
mealies or in the forests, whence they from time 
to time came in to surrender. The Serbian 
divisions ranged themselves along the banks of 
the ‘Drina from north to south, and it remained 
only to drive the Austrian Corps from Shabat/. 
to free Serbian soil from the invader. 

After having recrossed the Dobrava river 
on August 20, the Serbs followed up their 
advantage and pressed on towards Shabat/.. 
Tho Austrians had again occupied their old 
positions before the town, and a fierce engage- 
ment at once commenced. All the day ot 
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August 21 the combat raged with ever- 
increasing soverity, and a part of the long- 
promised reinforoomonts arrived and took up a 
fiosition on the Serbian left. On August 22 
a forward movement was undertaken over the 
whole line. The Austrians, well entrenched on 
their left and centre and aided by a moss of 
artillery, resisted stoutly, but they had 
neglected the western approaches to the town, 
with the result that the Serb loft was able to 
lurivc before the walls before it was stopped. 
About mid-day the defenders counter-attacked 
in the direction of the road to Varna, but were 
well repulsed, and the day’s fighting, on the 
whole, left the situation imchangod. 

The next day (August 23) the Austrians 
returned to the attack with incn3asod energy. 
As the result of a persistent onslaught they had 
begun to pierce the Serbian linos betwc?en 
Majur and Jevremovatz, when at a critical 
moment in the engagement reinforceinent-s in 
the shape of fresh troops were brought up and 
thrown into the fray. These men turned the 
balance, the line was reformed and an advance 
towards the town at once commenced. Simi- 
larly, the violence of the Austrian attack on 
the front Jevremovatz-Mishor had inflicted 
very heavy losses on one of the Serbian regi- 
ments, and the position there was somewhat 
grave until, either by good luck or good 


management, reinforcements turned up in that 
direction also. These units were immediately 
ordered to criimtc^r-attacik, which they did to 
such effect that the Austrians wen) obliged to 
retire along the whole line, and henceforth t>o 
miopt defensive t»u;tics. For the reiiiaindor of 
the day and far into the night a heavy ftiHilode, 
coinhinod with miu^hine gun and artillery fire, 
continutxl without interruption. The Serbians 
HiicceodfMl in tightening the cordon round the 
town, and little but the final stroke of victory 
w'u« left ov«?r for the morrow. 

During the night a nuirilicr of siege guns 
arrived and wnre placed in i>o8ition. The 
following morning (August 24) 98 guns of 
various calibres simultaneously botiibordfd 
the Austrian trenches. The noise and offeet of 
the cannonade was tc^rrific, but, os it so hap- 
pened, Hiit>orfluous, for uiidiT cover of night 
the Ausirians, deeming furtiier resistance 
useless, had ovaiuiatod Shahatz, leaving only 
a small covering detachment in the town. 
'I’he general assault which had been ordered 
for mid-day was therefore abandoned, and at 
that hour a detachment of the besieging troops 
commenced a march tow'ords the walls. At 
4 p.m. they arrived on the banka of the Save, 
and the first Austrian invasion of Serbia had 
corn<.* to its inglorious end. 

FoUov ing the debacle the Vienna Press 
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Hiircau, with a courage which would havo 
prov^ invaluable upon the field of battle, 
iHsued the following official communiqiU to an 
astoniahed world : 

Siiitto, owiti({ iu iho intervention of Ruaein into our 
dispute with Serbia, we find it neceasafy to conneiitrate 
our entire foreo for the great combat in the north, the 
war against Serbia must be conaiderod only as a “ Straf- 
expedition '* (punitive expedition) which, for the same 
reaNOii, has beitoine a matter of secondary interest. In 
apito of that, and both in view of the general situation 
and of the false news which has been circulated by the 
enemy, an offensive action hod been judged opportune. 
Yet, also for the above*mentioned reason, this operation 
WHS limited to a sliort incursion into the enemy's terri- 
tory, after the successful accomplislimont of which it 
was necessary to return to on attitude of expectancy, 
in adjourning the offensive to a more favourable occasion. 

Ihe offensive executed by part of our troops was an 
action replete with bravery and heroism. Its effect 
was to draw upon us tlio entire Serbian army, the 
attacks of which, de^ite a great numerical superiority, 
had no result, thanks to the heroism of our troops. 
The fact that our troops in part suffered heavy losses 
should not astonish us, for oar enemy po s a os a n d a numeri- 
cal superioiily and was, in addition, fighting for his 
existence. 'I'hus when our troops, who had poiiotraied 
a long way iuto Serbian territory, received the order to 
regain their pfisitions on the l>rina and on the Save, 
they left an enemy completely enfeebled on the field 
of battle. 

In addition to inflicting a tremendous blow 
upon the military prestige of the Monarchy, 
the ** Strafexpedition ” proved to ,be one of 
the most expensive punitive campaigns ever 
undertaken. The estimation of Austrian 
losses is somewhat difficult as many of the 
fallen were not discovered until the pene- 


trating odour of decomposed humanity dis- 
closed the presence of bodies in wood or unhar 
vested fleld. Hundreds of unnamed and un- 
counted warriors were thus buried where they 
lay. The Austrian casualties were, however, 
necessarily heavy. 'In attack they had made 
free use of their artillery and then, depending 
on mass formations to carry the positions, had 
flung their troops forward in oompact masses, 
only to he mown down like ripened com by 
the Serbian infantry. In their disordered 
retreat they time and again wandered into the 
valleys, and were there decimated by the 
Serbian artillery. Their dead numbered nut 
loss than six to eight thousand and their 
wounded 30,000. The Serbs took 4,000 
prisoners, 46 cannon, 30 machine guns and 140 
ammunition wagons, plus a mass of rifles, fiehj 
hospitals, transport, engineers* trains, stores, 
and other impedimenta. 

The Serbian losses were inferior, hut never- 
theless heavy. The victory of the Jadar cost 
them 3,000 dead and 16,000 wounded, hut it 
stemmed the tide of invasion for three precious 
months, and necessitated the continued con- 
centration in the southern theatre of the war 
of five Austrian army corps which the Teutons 
would fain have transferred to the battloflclds 
of France or Galicia. 

In Vol. I. will be found portraitM of King Peter, p. :{!• ; 
the Crown PriiiGe,p. 78; M. Poehitch, p. Itf. 
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I NDIA, the niirw'ry of sohliers, siipplwsi tli« 
first liniwrial contribution to the Kinpire 
in the field. Tlie phetiomi-non of political 
unity. in the British Isliw was repeaU-d in 
the Dependency. 

Fop tlie first time in the history of that great 
continent every cliws, crecnl, anil comnmnity 
bHc.<iine articulate, anil the voice of the three 
hundred millions was lifU-d os one. Discontent, 
it scorned, hod only been a phase of “His 
Majesty’s Opposition ’’—there as here. In the 
face of stem reality doctrinaire politics went to 
Uie wall. The loyal Indian became more loyal ; 
unsought ho showed his loyalty and devotion 
without stint. The discontented Indian took 
thought. The unthinking masses stoml by 
the order of things. The military rocis wire 
filled with a great hope. It seomed that the 
time had come at last when half the manhood 
or TtiHia might bo callod upon to unsheathe the 
Mword. 

Only for a little while there was great sus- 
pense. Indian troops had never before been eiii- 
ployed on European soil in a war against white 
men.«nd there was fear that the precedent might 
Still hold. The ignorance which prompted 
the scruple was one of the first illusions 
Vol. II.— Port 22. 


which the war swept away. In brinKin^ 

“ coloimnl troops” to Francis we upptisiHl to 
t he modern apostlesof (.^ilture the dt^sceniiantsof 
l*oriis,to wliosi^ chivalry AU‘xiiii<ler horc^ witness, 
sons of an mic^ieiit civili/.iitioii adiniriHl of 
Megosthenes •losii on twenty centuries ago. 
To a race guilty of the blood «>t women and 
childrtm wo opposed the dc^scendants ot .Jciiniil 
and Ihitta. It would he dinieult to conceive 
in what t^'rms the bards of Kajpiit chivalry 
would celcbnito a foe who drove women into 
the fii^ld before his legions to iirotcc-t tbciii 
from the lire of thc! enemy. 

Of India’s s<;rvices in Kgypi, (’liina, Somali- 
land, and the Sudan littU^ need be said. As 
long ago tts 1801 in a similar 10ur«>pe:in crisis the 
mobility of our Indian army sc^rved us in good 
stead wh<^ii we dispatched troops to Kgypt. 
Ill Manila, Mneao, .lava, and Bourbon Indian 
soldiers have stTvc'd the purposes of Finpire. 
in eonfliet with Kiiropean f«M*s. 

South i\frica, according to the fiat, was a 
“ whito man’s war,” but we must not forget that 
the Indian bearers’ corps went with the ihv- 
Honnel of the Indian hospitals and w'ero suppie- 
inented by Indian settlers in Natal. Those 
bravo men, who were imanncd under fiic, weiro 

ar 
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frominondcd fop tlieir coolnosa, as were the 
drivers of Datijhibhoy, the Parsee mail eon- 
tracthr’s ambulance tonga corps. In a chapter 
of history the theme of which is the comrade- 
ship under arms of Kast and West those humble 
camp followers deservo an honoured place. 

In IHSo, at the time of the Pcrijdcli incidenl, 
Imlia passed through a crisis similar, though in 
a Umss flegree, to that with which the country 
was faced in the first wvok of August, 1914. 
'I'hon, as now, I he Killing (Chiefs and Feudatory 
Princes came forward with offem of aid. It 
was t he Xizaiii of Hydcrabiul w’ho first offered a 
large sum out of his n^vonucs to (Government to 
sw'i‘Il the war chest. Financial aid naturally 
suggested a contribution of troops ; but in those 
days the local corps of the Killing (.^hiefs wore 
not trained and equipped on the same lines as 
the Indian Anny. That they should be service- 
able on the field this was necessary, and out of 
the recognition of the ne(*d tho Imperial Service 
<\>rp8 had its origin. 

'riiff suggestion that the States should provide 
troops rather than gold as their contribution to 
the maintenance of peace commended itself to 
the Ruling Chiefs as well os to Govomnient. 
Not only would these new corps lend added 
security to our frontiers ; they would also pro- 
vide an honourable and usi^ful career to men of 
good family and military ant>ecedents, a class 
who during long periods of peace and inaction 
might wf'll deteriorate. 

'Phere arc races who suffer through suppressed 
chivalry, who feci tho burden of peace. Thero 
was tragic pathos in tho rust of tho sword in 
States like Hyderabad, Gwalior,. Jodhpur, and 
Jammu. Tho old military casto had lost its 
occupation. 

At the beginning of the great war the veteran 
Sir Pertab Singh, Maharaja Regent of Jodhpur, 
luodo an affecting speech in his subjects on 
the eve of his departure for tho front. He told 
them that Knglishinen were shedding their blood 
like water for a great eaiiso. Knglishinen had 
always iHMm ready to do so, and had done so 
many years ago for the Knjput States, and were 
ready to do so again. Now was the time for the 
Rajputs to show their gratitude, and, in turn, 
be prepared to shed their blood for the King* 
Emperor. That is the spirit in which the 
Rajput Chiefs regard tho British connexion ; 
and the same ties unite' us and the Sikh and 
Mahomedan Rulers. % More than a century 
ago we saved the Nizam's dominion from the 
Moliratt^i and other encroaching neighbours. 


Tho Cis-Sutlcj Sikh States of Patiala, Nabha, 
and Jind would have been swallowed up by 
Ranjit Singh but for the protection of the 
British Raj. A few years later those same 
States performed signal service for us during 
tho Mutiny in keeping the road open from tho 
North to Delhi. Mutual 8er\'’ices, fidelity to th«^ 
pledged word, splendid military traditions, bind 
the British Government and their trusted allies 
by an indissoluble tie. 

The Imperud Service Troops* were organizcyl 
on the same lines as tho Class-Company regi- 
ments of the Indian Army, and as far as possiblo 
are recruited from the subjects of their respec- 
tive Rulers, and not as in former days from 
outside tho States. They are trained and 
inspected by picked British Officers of the 
Indian Army and commanded when possible 
by their Chief himself or one of his kin. In war 
time they are attached to tho Regular Army 
under much the same status as the troops of 
allies. Wlion tlie European War broke out 
they had alivady 8e>‘en service in (vhina, Somali- 
land, in the Relief of Chitral, 'rirah, and the 
Swat^ and Mohmiind Expeditions. Whenever 
there w’as trouble on the Frontier the Ruling 
Princes came fiirward with offers of military 
service ; hut these were often necessarily 
disappointed, and the Chiefs might well begin 
to feel that their soldierly occupation was gone, 
that their fine troops wore to play a spectacular 
part merely in the Imperial .Army. 

When w-or was declan^d they came forward 
to a man and put all their troofis and the 
resources of their States at tho service of the 
King-Emperor. t They offered their sivords, 

* Twenty-HHven of tho larger Stotoe in India maintain 
Imperial Service Troops. The total strength of thei!*** 
fonsos is : Cavalry, ten rogiments of four squadrun** 
OHch, and otio of three squadrons, with eight scpiadrunx 
in corps of lesser strength than thriM) mpiailrons. 
infantry, six eight -company battalions and six six- 
company battalions. Artillery, the two Kashmir 
mountain batteries : four eompanies of sappers, five 
mule or pony transport corps, aggregating 1,650 army 
carts, two camel transport coriM aggregating 1,200 
camels, a fighting camel coqrs of 600 riflos, and three 
transport oscsorts for tho protection of transport- corps, 
provided by the State. 

The services of every corps wore immediately placed 
at tho disposal of the Qoveriimoiit of India on the 
outbreak of war. The Viceroy accepted from twelve 
States contingents of cavalry, infantry, sappers, and 
transport, besides a camel corps from Bikanir. These 
troofM did not all land in France, details being detached 
to Kast Africa, Egypt, and tho Persian Gulf. 

t From among the many Princes and Nobles who 
volunteered for active service, the Viceroy eeleoted tho 
Chiefs of Jodhpur, Bikanir, Kiidiengarh, Ruthun, Sachin, 
Patiala, Sir Pertab Singh, , Regent of Jodhpur, the Heir- 
Apparent of Bhopal, and a brother of the Bfaharajaof Ooooh 
Behar, together with other Cadets of noble families. 
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thoir jowolry, Ihoir horMos, tht<ir troops, tlicir 
liviw. The Nizam of Hydorabwi, n-s in IHK.'i, 
iwne forward with a gift of all liis horst<s aiui 
sixty lakiis of riipoos (£400,000) to moot tlio 
cxpoiiMOfi of the 1st liyderabiul Iniperiivi Ser- 
viee ijuicom, maintained by the State, and the 
20th Docoan Horse, of which he U Colonel. 
The Maharaja of Mysore offered the princely 
gift of fifty lakhs of rupees. The Maharaja 
Scindla contributed a Rod Cross motor ambu- 
lance fleet and, in combination with Ihe Bi'gnm 
of Bhopal and other Chiefs, a hospital ship. All 
this was in addition to large contributions to 
patriotic funds. Every Prince gave according to 
his resources. In the Legislative Council an 
Indian member stated the denire of the people 
of India, in addition to the military assistance 
afforded, to share in the heavy financial bur- 
deiw imposed by the war. The resolution was 
supported by representatives of various races 
and creeds, and was carried without a single 
dissentiont. The people of India, the innumer- 
able millions under the sole control of the 
Government, were equally lavish in their out- 
pouring and their demonstrations of loyalty. 


HundrodR of tiOc^aiiis wito by tfio 

Viceroy every day from eoiiiiiiiiiiitiofl and 
assueiatioxia, religious, so(‘ial and political, of 
nil (‘lassos, castes and cn^.'ds, and also from 
individuals, ofTeriiig (heir ri'stairees or asking 
for opport uni ties to pi*ove their loyalty by 
pei*sf>nal .st*rvic(.*. 

And from beyond (be bordtTs (be n'sponse 
was the .sam(\ From the grim Khyher, from 
fjos Bela and Kelnt in Ih^hadiistan. from 1h(‘ 
mountain heights of Chitral, pi-omises of tiHsist - 
anee and ap|x*als for onr^hiaait wen' presHctl 
up(.>ii the ( lovernmeiit- of India. Tla* Priino 
Minister of X(‘pal, thi' gnnit (.lurkha Stiito, 
oflfert'd the army he controls. The Dalai 
Lama of 'Fibot olTiMvd a tbousaiid of 
those hrave and kindly men who, in 1904, 
opposed our n<lvanee to Lhasa with th(*ir 
maU'hloeks and jingalls and boro us no ill-will 
for the loll tb(\v had to pay. 'Pin? incarnation 
of A vah *kit('svara, who was himself a- fugitive 
at Urga in Mongoliii, had since sought aNyliiiii 
witii us from a I**ss iiuTeiful fo(». And tu»w 
ill ev(*ry ijotttpa in 'Pihet, fnuii h(»ly Kailas by 
the Monsarowar l-ak(» to the “ precipice- 
eneindod ” monasteric's of the lOastcTn Tsang- 
Vo, prayers were ehfinti^d for the siireess of 
(uir arms and for the happiness of tb(» souls of all 
victims of war. Tb»' monks droned tliem in 
litanies to the sound of drums mid eynibals 
and eoiifdi shells in the dark halls, dimly lit 
with butler-lamps, under the iinagt's of the 
impassive Buddha. 



LT.-GENERAL H. B. B. WATKIS, C.B. 
Commandia^ Labors Divitioii^ lndi« Army. 
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Tho King-Krnperor*B message* of September 9 
to the Princes and Peoples of his Indian 
Krn|jtro, in response to their devoted offers of 
service, sent a thrill of entliiisiastio loyalty 
tlirotighout tho coimtry. 

*• The King-Emijeror’a MesnaKO wns an ftillowe 
To THB PniNCKS AND PjSOIfLE» OF Mv INDIAN KmHJUE I 

During tho pant few weifka tlie peoples of iny wliole 
Krripiro at homo and Overaous have inovod with one 
mind and pur|^iOHO to confront untl overthrow an un|)aral- 
leled lutfiault upon tho continuity of civilization and the 
|)oaco of mankind. 

'rho calamitous conflict is not of my seeking. My 
voice has been coat throughout on tho sifle of peace. 
My Ministers carnostly strove to allay the causes of 
strife and to appease flifferenoes with which my Empire 
was not concerned. Hod 1 stood aside when in deflanco 
of pledges to which ray Kingdom was a party tho soil 
of Belgium wtis violate«l and her cities laid desolate, 
when t ho very life of the French nation was threatened 
with extinction, I uhould havo sacrificed my honour and 
given to destruction tho liberties of my Empire and of 
inankind. 1 rojoioe that evory part of the Empiro is 
with me in this decision. 

Paramount regard for treaty faith and tho pledged 
worrl of rulers and peoples is tho common heritage of 
England and of India. 

Among the many inoitloiits that have marked the 
unaniiiioiis uprising of tho populations of iny Empiro 
in defence of its unity and integrity, nothing has moved 
1110 niom limn the passionate devotion to my Throno 
cxprtMsiHl both by my Indian subjects and by the 
Feudatory l*rinces and the Hilling Chiefs of India, and 
their prodigal • otTers of their lives and their resource's 


In the great wave of sentiment that swept 
over the country there is no doubt that menv 
who had long imagined themselves hostile 
to the British connexion were carried off their 
feet. Tho loyalty of the Indian Princes had 
never been questioned; it was taken for 
granted that tho ahny would be true to their 
salt ; tho agricultural and industrial classes, 
tho real bone and marrow of tho country, it 
was rightly presumed, would remain stanch 
to the British cause. But there was anoth^T 
class, whose sympathies had long sconifi^d 
estranged, a class from which the Government 
of India might naturally expect embarriissmont 
when the Empire was engaged in a life or dcatli 
struggle with a foreign Power. 

The most extraordinary thing about the 

in the chiiho of tho Koalm. Their ono-voicoil deiimiiil 
to bo foremost in the conflict has touched rny heart, 
and has inspired to the highoHt issues tho love aii<l 
devotion whkrh, os I well know, have over linked iny 
Indian aubjocts and tnysolf. I recall to mind India’s 
gracious message to the British nation of good-will 
and fellowship, which greeted my return in February, 
1912, after the solemn ceremony of my Coronation 
Durbar at Delhi, and I find in this hour of trial a full 
harvest and a noble fulfilment of the assiiraiiee given by 
you that the deatinieslof Great Britain and India^iro 
indissolublyt linked. 



MOTOR AMBULANCES PRESENTED TO THE BRITISH ARMY BY 
HIS HIGHNESS THB MAHARAJA SCINDIA OP GWALIOR. 
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nttitude of tho Indian people during the war 
was the suspension of political agitation. In 
Kurope the extreme radicals, anti-militarists, 
syndicalists, became patriots in their country’s 
hour of need. In India, too, many of those 
whose whole business had been the fomenting 
of discontent rallied to* the defence of the 
Eiiipiro. But in our Indian Dependency the 
phenomenon was tho more remarkable os 
the antagonism to tho British Oovemment 
Jiad its seeds in racial animosity. 

The prophecies of trouble in India during a 
European war were not fulfilled. Germany 
had miscalculated. But it was not Germany 
alone that was at fault in her reading of the; 
temper of tho Indian people. There was sur- 
prise in England that the clamour of sedition 
should bo stilled at tho moment when the 
British Empire seemed most vulnerable. 

Tho truth is tho disaffected class had made 
itself articulate out of all proportion to its 
numerical strength and social influence in the 
country. When the call to arms came, tho 
millions responded, and the voice of discontent 
was no longer audible in tho outburst of 
enthusiastic loyalty. 'Fhe carping critic of 
Govornmont, tho radical Indian doctrinaire, 
the “political missionary,” w’ore silenced, dis- 
countenanced or converted. Voluntcaers from 
the non-military classes asked to be enrolled in 
ambulance corps and sent to the front. The 
twice-deported Tilak, addressing a iiu*oting at 
Poona, them to sink differences and to 

support Government in every possible w'ay. 
“ Tho presence of English rulers,” he said, “ w'us 
desirable, even from the point of view of 
Indian self-interest.” 

It would, of course, be absunl to pr<;tend 
that the ghost of political agitation had hcHui 
laid by the maladroit exon;isrn of tho IvaisiT, 
or that tho uncompromising nationalist poli- 
tician will rest content with the prestige that 
military achievement has won for his counlry- 
inen. Greater claims will be advanced. India, 
like Ireland, will always present a difficult and 
thorny problem of administration, and just lu* 
Ireland still has her Sinn Fein oxtroiiiists, so 
has India still her anarchists and her fanatical 
bomb-throwers. 

At the beginning of the war the German 
can hayi0 been nothing more to tho mosses of 
Tfid i ft a different kind of white man, a 
sahib of an unknown quantity. No fear of 
menace to their comfort or liberties, no evil 
dream of a universal- KuUur, could have 
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inspired their loyalty, which was (piito spon- 
taneous and genuine. But iu distilling the 
soul of goiMliiess out of things evil we must 
recognize our d(4>t to the Kaiser in the rallying 
of nuinbc^rs f >f tho diHiifToctod class to tho Throne. 
Bis otVicials have carried on the w'ork of recon- 
ciliation. On tho dt?eply religious and sensitive 
soul of India tho barbaritir^i of Louvain 
left nil indelible iinpression. Tho prt>faning 
of sacrod places is tho iinforgivnhlo sin. The 
Huns who shelled tho cathedral of Roims 
arifl dropped bombs on Xotro Dame would 
not bi; likely /o spare tlie inuscpio of Delhi or ^ 
th«; teiiiplt^s of Benares or Trivandrum. 

Also it should he riMnomhered that nearly 
every cdMoiiled Indian of the niiddlc-claas is, 
through tho natun; of lus circuiiisiancM^H and 
education, a liberal. Militarism and bureau- 
cracy arc his bugbears ; tho mnilod fist and 
tho Prussian heel symbols of Gohonrm. A 
distingiiishod Bengili politic;ian expressed the 
feelings of his countrymen when he said : 

“ We cannot exp<?ct the same privilcgt s from 
Prussian iiiilitnrisin or look for political con- 
cession at the hands of tho hooligans of Pots- 
dam. Hence our abhorrence of any prooedun^ 
which, by einbaiTOHsing tho * Government os 
by law established,’ may weaken the links that 
bind us to tho Empin;.” The attitude of India 
at the beginning of the war was even more 
eloquently exprossoil by Mr. Malaviya, in his 
speech in the Viceroy's Legislative Council. 

“ India recognises her duty at this present 
moment,” he said, “and, God willing, will 

2^2 
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manfully discharge that duty, that no sacrifice 
of tnon or money ^ill be grudged in order that 
the British arms should triumph, in order *that 
the success of the British arms should establish 
the triumph of right over might, of civilization 
over the military barbarism of Germany, of 
ordered freedom over military slaveiy.” 

The arrival of the Indian Corps at Marseilles 
was a landmark in history. No episodo in 
this extraordinary war was more remarkable 
or, for Britons, more inspiring than the presence 
of Indian troops on the Continent of Europe. 
To India, the event was, if possible, of even 
greater significance. The march of her sons 
through the streets of Marseilles was a kind 
of initiation. A phantom had boon laid that 
shadowed her prestige. Invisible barriers had 
been broken down. New vistas of honour wore 
opened out before her. 

That hot September morning when the 
interminable line of transports was seen tlirough 
telescopes at dawn creeping along by the 
(^h&toau dTf and the Islands of Fomiquo and 
Katonneau, will long be remembered in Mar- 
seilles. No more romantic landing con have 
been witnessed by the old sea-city in all its 
varied past. Daily for a couple of months the 
streets hod echoed to the tread of a medley of 
races— Zouaves and Turcos from Algeria, white- 
turbanned swarthy Moors from Morocco, coal- 
black •negroes from Senegal, and a score of 
different units from the South of France, but 
the welcome the Marseillais gave the Indians 
transcended all other demonstrations in i^on- 
taneity and warmth. 


Throughout the forenoon while the troops 
were landing excitement had been steadily 
rising in the city, and the dispatching of the 
British and Indian soldiers through the streets 
in the afternoon en route to their camps was a 
signal for the wholf of Marseilles to turn out 
enjite. From the Cannebidre to the Frado the 
gaily-dressed streets were packed with a seething 
mass of humanity. 

First came a detachment of Sikhs, for the 
greater part head and shoulders above tlftt 
spectators. They received the plaudits of the 
crowd with the imperturbable smiling com- 
poBuro of the Oriental. The police guarding the 
road were swept aside, the ranks were rushed, 
men and women shook the sepoys by the hand, 
and young girls sliowerod flowers upon thorn, 
pinning roses in their tunics and in their turbans. 
Tricolours were distributed with prodigal 
favour, old ladies with bitter memories of *70 
pressed forward the better to admire these 
handsome, bearded men, and it would bo diifi' 
cult to conjure up anything more touching than 
the sight of those frail women patting the 
bronzed giants on the back and calling down 
blessings on their heads. 

So it proceeded for hours. The troops filed 
past to the cries of **Vivel*Anglelerre/** **Vivent 
lea Hindoua ! ** When the Giukhas came along 
marching to the time of the “Marseillaise" 
played on the pipes, the crowd gave the troops 
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;]ic pavement and stood in the cobbled streets, 
i heoring. Men, mountain battery inuk^s, 
fitTicera on their chargers, marched along under 
\ lie very awnings of the caf6 terrasavs^ while the 
.poctators stood on chairs and tables waving 
hats, sticks and handkenphiefs, and crying 
“ Five FAnglelerre / *' “ Fivent lea Indiana!'^ 

* Fivent lea Hindoua I ” 

When it was dusk and the last troops hml 
gone by, the crowd followed them to tlieir 
i-atinps at St. Marcel and La Harrasso and 
Sorely, and watched them cook their evenirg 
meal while the camp fin^ twinkled in the dark, 
and the smell of wood siriokc! rose in the nir. 
It was a historic camp this, pitched by the men 
(»f Ind on the soil of Franco between the land- 
lo ked harbour and the stately garden of the 
liorely. 

A month later tlie Indian Cavalry Division 
arrivcxl. The increasing volume of support 
was more than physical ; every stnuige 
unit was a separate refutation of Bernhardi’s 
'"biologically just” war. If the war wo worn 
waging had not been as just as the constitution 
uf our Empire, Sikhs, Gurkhas, liajputh, 
Jats, Pathans and Punjabi Musulmons would 
not hwo boon fighting our battles in France* 
No wonder the Berlin professors counted on 
disharmony in so conix^lex an organism as 
ours, of such subtly individualized parts. Our 
Empire in the East is a piece of creative work of 
whic^h KtUlifr has not the secret. 
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Tlin sight of the tToopships in the Quai 
d’Arcmg, some of thorn prizes of war converted 
to our purposes of transport, brought homo to 
us once more the significance of our command 
of the sea. For over a century India has been 
to us another base from which we have been 
able to pour tigrops on distant shorr^s when 
emergency dictated. Earlier European up- 
heavals liad entailed the sending out of expedi- 
tionary forces from our Indian Army, though 
this w as 11 le first occosion on which they landed 
on European soil. 

After the disemburcal ion of the first two 
Divisions at Mai’seilles little was heard of the 
Indian contingent during the next month. 
The need of acclimatization, the delay in the 
provision of suitably-warrn clothing, the sorry 
condition of tlieir horses after the sea voyage, 
held them long in reserve. The continued 
silence and mystery about their movements 
may well have led the Germans in the firing 
line to believe them a myth, or to think that 
they had been sent over, os one of their journals 
suggested, for merely spectacular uses — on 
illusion which was afterwards rudely dispelled. 
In England the mystification was increased in 
the last week of October by the appearance 
of the Indian Mountain Batteries in the New 
Forest, which drew crowds of motorists and 
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pedestrians to their camp. The throng of 
sightfcKM?ra disgorged from the cars and cabs 
gave the scene the appearance of Derby Day. 
The impression they took away with them was 
of n fine and wiry -looking crowd, lean and hard, 
and having a noticeably older air than the men 
of an ordinary Hritish regiment. The tales of 
prowess that l)cgan to powr in from Franco did 
not surprise anyone^ 

The reader who wishes to sift fact from 
fiction will do well to remember that no story 
that was current before the end of October, 
when the Indiian troops were first engaged, has 
any foimdation. The story of the Gurkhas who 
stole through the enemy’s lines and blow up the 
powder magazine is a fabrication. The eight 
German sentries who gave up the ghost on a 
still night to eight stealthy Gurkhas with no 
tuore protest than a rattle in the tliroat ; that 


wave of Prussian Guards which was only 
checked by Nepalese knives and Sikh bayonets 
may live in romance, but not in history. 

** Bengali ’* Lanecra do not dismount in hordes 
of twenty thousand strong and charge tlie 
enemy with their sppors. The Gurkha does not 
fling his knife like a boomerang. And thitn* 
is no inhibition against his drawing it for 
peaceful purposes. It will cut wood at a pinch 
and potatoes, and may be honourably un- 
sheathed without drawing blood. Ho the stoi^ 
of the ladies of Marseilles who offered tht^ir 
finger tips with Roman fortitude to make good 
this sacrificial rite must go with the rest. 

The tale of the Gurkhas* murderous knives, 
which whistled through the air as the Germans 
rose from their cover, seemed at first a palpable 
** invention,*’ but the story may have its origin 
in honest misconception. The Sikh wears an 
iron quoit on his turban — ^it is one of the five 
badges presented by his Guru — and though 
now only a symbol it was once a formidable 
weaj)on. The significance of the quoit may 
hitve been explained with other strango Eastern 
lore, and the story evolved in some tired brain 
in which images of quoit and kukri, Sikhs and 
Gurkhas, past and present, danced confusedly 
together. 

Most of the tales of Sikh and Gurkha prowess 
were abroad before the Indian troops wore 
engaged at all, but the true soldierly qualities 
of these men aro too well known to suffer 
through such fantastic advertisement. 

The tall, bearded Siklis, the sturdy, compact, 
little Gurkha, with his Mongol face and Ills 
look of terrier-like tenacity, seem to have 
captured the public imagination. One heard 
little of the other Indian troops, amongst whom 
were to be found the same high qualities. The 
Pathan in particular is a fine figure-head. Take 
the trons-frontior tribesman. Man to man in 
open country, on the hillside or in forest the 
German with his two or three years* training 
on parade grounds or in manoeuvres can be no 
match for him. These men are cradled m war. 
Tribal vendettas are the breath of life to them. 
The young Afridi htis been the mark for a 
bullet from his infancy. He will glide through 
the enemy’s lines on a dark night, without a 
quickening of the pulse, and lie up like a hare* 
in its form while the lead splashes against the 
rook by his side. Ho knows nothing of mass 
tactics. His every n^ovo is instinctive, in- 
dividual. The Cis-frontier Pathan, who suffers 
from protection, being answerable to the penal 
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.‘ode, is almost as good a man. Security, the 
magistrate, and the police may have taken 
something off the* fine edge of his daring. Still, 
a fat Prussian the other side of a nullah would 
have small chance against him. 

Then there is the Rajput, wlio wit h his st raw- 
fire elan and unexampled traditions of chivalry 
is probably as good a man on a horse as any in 
the world, and whoso courage glows in the 
pages of Indian history. 

The Dogra, the Baluchi, tho Mahratta, the 
Jat, the Punjabi Musulman — all come of a 
hard-bitten fighting stock ; nerves are not in 
their compositions. \ BriUsh trooper, who had 
seen the Indians in the trenches rluring their 
baptism of shrapnel fire, said : 

“ They did not seem to mind. They poked 
their heads out when a shell went by and stiwecl 
at the hole it made as if it liod been a firc^work. * 

That is exactly what one might expect. 
Indians love a tomaehUt a tiiusciiiii, a little magic, 
an entertainment. Hut it must be remeinht^red 
that imtil this war the artillery had always 
been on our side. Those strange supernatural 
forces which tho Sahibs could cotiitnand had 
bcH)n their allies. They could count on the 
Olympians. 


No one has cvct questioned tho courage of 
the Indian troo|M. In fighting with naked 
steel and lead they aro “ lords of themseKes.** 
One has always counted on them in a cavalry 
cliorgo, or a bayonet rush on foot, or in holding 
a position against rifio fiiv. Hut when? tho 
infernal machinery coiuus in it might well bo 
anot her maiU^r. To lie up in a trench all day 
under heavy shrapnel fire directed by an 
a.Tophmo with a sixth sense is no part of their 
tnulition. They like to stalk their man and 
shoot him. But in this war, liiiiM^M, barbed- 
wire entanglements, shells, siege guns, initrail- 
louses, all tho machinery of tho “ higher civiliza- 
tion,** were most palpable phenomena on tho 
other side. Thfo minuiles iniglit seem to be 
against them. 

“ Sahib, why did you not teach us these 
things ? *' a si'poy said r€’>proiR*hfiilly to his 
British oflicer, unimiiscioiis that tho same 
wizardry was being brought into play by his 
own Sahibs against the enemy. 

Yet, with Hritish oHic'ers whom they knew 
and who knew them to ItMul them and toheiirt4ai 
them, they did not fliiieh when the parachute 
flares eimio rocukoting over their trenches and 
tho air was rent with the voico c»f a thousand 
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devils, and the mitrailleusos poured in their 
deadly fire as if it were day. Tlie Indians 
who gavo themselves to our cause did so at a 
greater sacrifice than our own. for the meaning 
of the struggle did not touch them as nearly as 
it did us. To them the German was merely a 
savage with diabolical inspirations, a merely 
physical menac;c. The gospel of Treitschke did 
not trouble their philosophy. Honour — ^per- 
sonal. communal and national — was the only 
reward they looked for. The first advance of 
t he Indiana under machine-gun fire was a new 
spiritual triumph for the East. 

l<>om Marni'iUcs the Indian contingent went 
to Orleans. 'J'here was a long period of waiting 
between their arrival there and their entrain- 
ment for the front. 'J'he delay must have been 
es])ooially trying to troops who were anxious to 
prove themselves in such entirely new condi- 



ONB OP GARDNER’S HORSB: 

A msn of the 2nd Lsnoen (Into 2nd Bengtl 
Lsnosrs.) 


tions of warfare. India knew that her ancient 
chivalry was a household word in Europe, but 
there were still untried fields to conquer ; other 
kinds of nerve, resource, and coolness were 
called for if she were to carry on unbroken her 
military traditions into the scientific battle- 
fields of the twentieth century. No one knew 
the t^per of liis troops better than their 
General, and it was a stirring ap[)eal that he 
issued to them in the order of tiie day, 
October 10.* 

There was still another fortnight to pass 
before the Indians were to hear the sound of 
the guns. In the meantime the ancient city 
of Orleans was invested with a new romance. 
The ancestors of the Rajputs who filed under 
the statue of Joan of Arc held the same tradi- 
tions of chivalrous womanhood ns the Maid of 
Orleans. The women of Chitoro fought beside 
their husbands, or. when all was lost, passed 
into an underground sepulchre of flame pre- 
pai'ed for their ashes. The Jodhpur Lancers 
rode through the Place du Martroi like men 
conscious of a past. More than any race the 
Rajput loves distinction. • And they cling to 


* of the Indian Army CorpH. 

We have all road with pride the |L;racioiifi nii*.‘«8ago of 
his Majesty the King-Emperor to his troops from India. 

On the eve of going into the field to join our British 
romrodoH, who have covoioil themselves with glory in 
this great war, it is our firm roHolve to prove ourselvoM 
worthy of the honour which has been confer^ on us as 
representatives of tlie Army of India. ^ 

In a few days we shall bo fighting as has never boon 
our good fortune to fight before and against onomios 
who have a long hi8tor^\ 

But is their liistory as long os yours ? You ore the 
descendants of men who have boon mighty rulers and 
great warriors for many centuries. You will never 
forgot this. You will meall the glories of your race. 
Hindu and Mahomedan will be fighting side by side with 
British soldier.^ and our gallant French Allies. You will 
bo helping to make history. You will be the first Indian 
soldiers of the King-Emperor who will have the honour 
of showing in Europe that the sons of India have lost 
none of their ancient martial instincts and are worthy of 
the confidenoe roxiosed in them. 

In battle you will remcmlior that your religions enjoin 
on you that to give your life doing your duty is your 
highest reward. 

Tho eyes of your co-religionists and your fellow- 
countrymen are on you. From the Himalayan Moun- 
tains. the banks of tho Ganges and Indus, and tho plains 
of Hindustan, they aro eagerly waiting for tho nows of 
how their brethren conduct themselves when they moot 
the foe. From mosques and temples their prayers aro 
ascending to the God of all, and you will answer their 
hopes by the proofs of your valour. 

You will fight fof your King-Emperor and your faith. 
BO that history ivill record the doings of India’s sons and 
yoor childien will proudly tell of tho deeds of their 

fathera. 

JAMES WILLCOCKS. 

Lieiia.-Qmral 

' Commg. Indian Army Oorpa. 
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a boast o! heraldry that ennobles the poorest ; 
for every tfiie Rajput is in some distant col- 
lateral way the kin of the Maharana and can 
lay claim to unmixod blood for close on two 
thousand years. Tod» their devoted chronicler, 
traces their armorial bearings to a date before 
Troy, and believes that the ancestors of 
Udaipur carried their Palladium into the field 
against Alexander. ** There is not a village,** 
ho says, “that has not hod its Thermopylae, 
and scarcely a city that has not produced its 
Leonidas.** 

The first four Indian Princes to land on the 
soil of France wcreRajputs,all,curiou8ly enough, 
of the Rathore stock, of the bluest blood in 
India. These were the Maharajas of Jodhpur, 
Bikanir, Kishengarh -and Sir Pertab Singh of 
Idar. Next came the young Maharaja of Idar, 
the adopted son of Sir Pertab Singh, who 
abdicated to become Regent of Jodhpur. Sir 
Pertab is one of the most famous of living 
Indian soldiers, and has rendered conspicuous 
service to the British Crown. Ho served on 
the staff of the Generals conunonding both in 
the Mohmund Expedition of 1807 and in the 
Tirali Campaign of 1808. In 1900 he went 
with the British force to China in comniand 
of the Jodhpur Lancers. Few would have 
recognized in that short, well-built soldierly 
veteran in khaki the brilliant and spectacular 
figure who led the Imperial Service Corps at 
Delhi and rode in the Jubilee procession of 
Queen Victoria, and in the Coronation proces- 
sions of King Edward and King George. Sir 
Pertab was over seventy, probably the oldest 
man in the field, and ho came to Europe with 
the avowed intention of dying a soldier’s death. 

“ To die in battle is not to die,” he said, and 
the old Rajput spirit would not bo denied — 
the spirit in which his ancestors put on their 
saffron robes, the national sign of combat d 
Voidrancet and charged into Ala-ud-Din's host 
and fell as they clove a path through the foe. 
His brother's grandson, the Maharaja Soomair 
Singh of Jodhpur, and his daughter's son,. 
Kanwar Prithi Singh of Bera, came with him, 
and three of his nephews and several noblemen 
in his regiment. The Maharaja of Kishengarh 
also joined his kinsman, and many officers 
had Indians of high birth in the ranks, as 
syces, or grooms, and personal servants, as it 
was impossible for them to go in any other 
capacity. 

The young Maharaja of Jodhpiv, a boy of 
seventeen, brought with him his Lancers, the 



INDIAN 2nd LANCERS. 

famous Sordur Rissala, lithe men and keen, 
groat horsemen, equally efficient with sword 
and lance. These were the first Imperial Ser- 
vice Corps tq land in Europe. The Patiala 
Lancers and Jind Infantry were detached for 
East Africa ; the Bikanir Camel Corps for 
l^gypt, whore their high mettle was soon put to 
the tost in an engagement in which they wore 
attacked by superior forces and drove the 
enemy ofT. 

The Jodhpur contingent were billeted in a 
seigneurial chateau on the bonks of the Loire. 
It may be imagined how the Lancers exorcising 
in the pork attracted the bourgeois from the 
city. Througli all these weeks Orleans was a 
strange mixture of P^ast and West. The 
country people, dressed in block, would bo 
making their way to the Cathedral, there to 
pray for the safety of their kinsmen at the front, 
or loitering at the street comers talking over the 
latest news, when suddenly into the midst of all 
these would emerge from a side street with all 
the sudden Indian irrelevancy of a dream, an 
Indian forage cart, driven by an imperturbably 
smiling Asiatic, hia little mules, all befringed 
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and iron-yoked, leaning heavily against jsach 
other as if for comfort or support in this strange 
land. Next a flock of sheep and bearded blimt- 
facod goats passes down tho boulevard, driven 
by Punjabi Musulmans, who to ring them 
round safely are almost as numerous as their 
cliarge. One of them carries a lamb bom in 
tho train. Another calls out instinctively in his 
own language to an old market woman, who is 
in danger of being run over by an Indore trans- 
port wagon, ^*Buddhi, BtuJdhi^ nikal jao** 
(old woman ! old woman ! get out of tho way). 
Next a Pathan sowar canters by on a country- 
bred, and the traffickerH look up and admire his 
loose and easy seat, wondering perhaps what is 
the significance of the smart ktUa on his turban 
and thinking him a prince. A regiment of 
Dogras comes along, fine upstanding men,. not 
unlike the Pathan in feature. They, too, pass 
^'on, while the Place continues its business of 
buying and selling —but always with apprecia- 


tive comments, “ En voUd qui ferant danser le 
Kaiser^** or "ifo &otU Jolimetit aolidea tout do 

Through a gateway visible from the next 
street there is an Indian bakery, two long rows 
of domed mud kilns — Zepat-ed, as they call it in 
the East, or plastered with mud, but without 
the concomitant of cowdung, which to the 
Indian mind is needful for -cleanliness. There 
are a score of them on either side, each with its 
turboned cook tending the ash fire. Those men 
cony their atmosphere with them. There is 
nothing in that yard hooded with fog to remind 
one that one is not at Jullundur still on a thick 
November- morning. The native soldiers did 
not frequent the city as a rule unless they 
were marching tlmugh, so the cUoyenne had to 
bestow her offerings on the humbler camp- 
followers. The daughter of the concierge 
would run out into the street and pin her tri- 
colour to the coat of a Musulman driver. The 
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hhinchweuae would liold out a eigarolte batih- 
iiilly to a Sikh farrier, who ia forbidden by all 
the laws of his Gurus to smoke. Her child, 
perhaps, would bo honouriHl by a joy ride in the 
iLiiilo transport wagon os fur as the corner of 
the street. 

By no means all the Tnd/an troops whi(*h li^ft 
Karachi and Bombay landed in .Krancc. Many 
wore sent to Ksst Africa. Tiien Turkey's 
appearance in tlie struggle, as the vacillating 
dupe of Germany in her elTorta to cut off our 
<*onun uni cation with the Kast, nuuh' it nctn^- 
sary to divert othera to the Suez Canal, the 
Pei*sian Gulf, and the ll«^d Sea. 

Nothing during the war illustrated tlie 
devotion of our Indian subjects to the Crown 
more than the dctachnuMit of the Mnsloin 
el(?inent from German intrigue. When 'rurkey 
cliterod on the scene our eneniics «*xpc‘<iled a 
pan- Islamic upheaval and a doi non stra lion in 
force against the Allies. They pictured a 
Mahomedan rising in Northern India in 
which Uio Jehad would be preachcMl in aill the 
inos(|uc‘S from Cawnporo to I'eshawur, and a 
fanatic^al army of the faithful would press ov«»r 
the frontier ciuryiiig the torch through tin* 
tribal etjuntries into Persia and Afghanistan. 
Kmissaries from Turkey, they beli<*ved. had 


already pivpan^d the tield for the ^•onllagratioll, 
and lying not li es ahtuit the llol\ War were 
hoisted on placards in front of the Indians* 
trenehes or dropjiod liarmli*ssly from aeroplnnos 
a*nong the British trou|.)s. The respiinse of 
Islam must have ).>een a hitter draught for 
Gennnii aspirations. In every inoscpie in 
India prayers w’erc olTcred for the success of 
British arms. The King of Afghanistan pro* 
elaimed his neutrality. 'L’ho frontier trihes 
reiiuiiniHl rpjiet. The Mosleiii politieal assoeia* 
lions deiioiineeii 'riirkey's unholy alliance. 
Mahoiiuslaii journals, which in times of pem-e 
liatl heeii mod hitter in their attaeks upon the 
ailministration, urged tlieir coiiiinuiuf ies l4» 
reinaiii loyal to t he ( -rowii. 'Die Slieikh-iil- 
fslam of Kgypt and the leading I'lema appealed 
to all Kgypt iau Moslems to he enim and jjeaeefiil. 

In Kgypt, ti»o, our MosI *in soldiers weiv 
gniitisl hy their eo-religii mists, nnd sat eliatting 
with the white Is^arded mullahs lai tlie steps 
of the inosi|ues as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world that tliey should he ealled 
out of the Kast to fight against the 'riirk. 

Two years before the most sanguine prophet 
of our Imperial unity c^oiild not have believed 
tliesi? things fiossihle. W hen Italy’s suzerainty 
was rodogrii/cil in ’IVipoli, w’hc*ii the seat of 
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INDIAN TROOPS MARCHING TO CAMP. 


Ihn Ctilipliiiti' wiijj tluvutcmHi by tlio HHlknii 
States, a flame* of reseritiiiont at tlio invasiun of 
Turkey atul at the HuppeitMMi Hympatliy of 
lOnglaiiii with agpressor^ spread over Moslem 

T udi a. The w isehouds understood the necess i t y 
of Kngland’H detaeliment in tho struggles of the 
Turkish Rinpirc?, but young blood was not so 
ciool, and our non-interferenee was resented 
as if it had iK'on an expre^ssion of ac^tive hos> 
tility. Though the movement was anti- 
British, and i I logically so, we cannot altogether 
withhold our sympathy, as tho human nature 
that prompted it is clear and intelligible — 
the instinct of the man who is struck wantonly 
to hit back, if not at tho actual aggressor, at tho 
man neiurest him. 

The rally of Moslem Indin to the British 
Thron«* when we acrt ually engaged in hostilities 
against the Turks only two years after this 
crisis might well surprise the wire-pullers in 
Berlin. The same tic^ld hospital which was 


sent to Turkey during tin* Balkan War was 
offcTod by the Moslems of Delhi for the Indian 
Kxpeditionnry Force in France. PolitJeians 
who bitterly atlac^ked. the Raj when it w^as in 
no danger hurried to its supiiort when it was 
asswiiled and in tho throes of a life and death 
struggle. There is health in such champion- 
ship and seeds of great ho|)e c.)f a generous 
understanding in the futun\ 

Tho best Indian Moslem opinion lost no time 
in ranging itself. Tho Nizam of Hyderabad 
issued a manifesto in whicli he impressed upon 
all Mahornedans that it was their boimden duty 
to adhert! finnly to their old and tried loyalty 
to the British Oovornmont. 

“ I re^ieat and reiterate,** he said, “ that in 
the crisis before us Mahoinedan inhabitants of 
India, cs|x>cially subjocts of this State, should, 
if they care for their own welfare and prosperity, 
remain Ann and wholehearted in their loyalty 
and obedience, and swerx'o not a hair*s breadth 
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from their devotion to the British Government, 
whose cause I am convinced is just and riglit. 
I'hey sliould keep the sacred tic which binds a 
subject people to their rulers and in no cose 
allow themselves to bo beguiled by the wiles of 
anyone into a course of open or secret sedition 
against the British (fov^erntnont." 

. The Begum of Bhopal struck the true note 
of Mahomodan loyalty when she deelareci in 
open durbar before her people that she would 
always remain loyal to the traditions whic*h 
exist between the Bhojjal State and the British 
(Government, seeing that tht*se tnulitions nero 
binding on her not only os a ruling chief under 
the protection of the British Govcminont, but 
also os a disciple of Islam, which enjoins upon 
all its followers the sanctity of a promise. 

Two resolutions passed by the All -India 
Moslem league voiced the general feeling of 
Mahomednns in India : 

Firstly, “ that the Council of the All -India 
\h»slem League gives ex[)ression once nuiro to 
tlu^ deep-rooted loyalty luid sincere devolion of 
Musiilinans of India to the Jiritish Crown and 
assuiT?H his Kxeelleney the X'iccroy that partici- 
pation of Turkey in the present war does not 
and cannot affect that loyalty in the least, 
degree*, and the Council is confbbmt that no 
MiJ.subiian in India will swerve a hair’s breadth 
from his paramount duty to his Sovereign.” 

Secondly, “ that the Coumal of the All-ltulia 
Moslem Ijeague express<*s its tlc('p gratitude to 
the British* Government for the ossuraiu^cs 
given to its Muslim subjects ivs to the immunity 
of the Holy Places of Islam in Arabia and ot licT 
places from attack or molest at ion and for olitain- 
ing similar assurances from its .■\llies.’* 

Responsible Indian Mosleii s rciilix<*d as a 
rule the nature of the intrigue into which 
the Yoimg Turks had been drawn. They 
also recognized that Turkey was divided. 
'J’be specious call of a ” Holy War ” waged 
under ap infidel standard did not doc(*ive 
them, and they hod no min«l to be dragged into 
the arena on the heels of Germany. 'Phe Aga 
Khan sent messages to his millions of adherents 
spread over India, the Persian Gulf, the Indian 
Borderland, Burma, the Straits Settlements, 
and throughout Africa directing them to placre 
themselve^i and- their resources at the disposal 
of the local British authorities, and to be 
prepared for any duty that might be assigned 
to them. In a speech delivered in London, he 
expressed his conviction that Germany was the 
most dangerous enemy of Turkey and other 


Moslem countries, os slu; was the* Power most 
anxious to enter by ” peaceful penetration ” 
Asia Minor and Southern Persia. She had been 
passing for years, ho said, os a sort of protector 
of Islam— though Heaven forbid that they 
should have such an iiiimoral protector. 
Happily, so for as the Moslem subjects of the 
King were concerned, these efforts wore abso- 
lutely futile. They would never break down 
the strong wall ot (lieir loyalty, which was 
hosed on the conscioiisiutss that their dearest 
iiit(‘rests, religious ns well ns civil, were guaran- 
tcK'd to them by nrifish rule more securely than 
they could b(* by any other dominion. “All 
Indians know,” ho concluded, ” that if Britiun 
w*is over weakened, India’s a.^piratioiis^ India's 
whole fiil-ure, would go to pii'ccs,” 

When tho last day of the Mohnironi liml 
passed quietly in tho bazaars of India MoHl«!)in 
ln)ops hiul been engaged against Turks and 
Heduins in Kgypt and tho Porsiaii Gulf. 

'Pho first Indian troops to ho ongagiHl through 
'Piirkcy’s adventure in tlie war were the 
Bikanir Camol (Jorp.s, Tinpcrial Service troops, 
who iaal alrcauly seen siM’vicn in t’hina and 
Somaliland. On Novemher 20 (’iiplaiii (7liopt* 
and JacMitonaut Moluiinined Ani.s with twimty 
of the corps worn patrolling hci.wccai Hir-cl-Nuss 
and Katia. to t he cast of t lie Canal. 'Plicy wero 
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Aittnckc^d tlireo time». Tho first two at tucks 
wori) ropulsiHl easily. On the third occasion 
they were altoc^kod lic'avily on both flanks 
by n larp[e bixly of horsrincii. Captain Cho|)o 
rc*tinxl, dismounting his men, who fired as 
o] »portiinity offered, wliilo tho l•Tlemy wore 
firing]: from horselim'ik. l^ieutcnant Mohuniiiied 
Allis WHS shot during this period, but ono of the 
Itikanir men took him up and carried liirn 
behmd him on his camel. Unhajipily, both wore 
i<1iot. (^iptain Chopo succeeded in getting biu*k 
to his supfiorts, after beating oiT the enemy, 
with the loss of. Lieutenant Anis, Subudar 
Abdu Khan, twelve men killed, and throe men 
wounded. 


Tho wide sphere over which forces of the 
Indian Army w'cro operating at this liiiu* 
is roalixablo by the fact that an eiigHgcnient 
was fought in Somaliland on the same flay 
as tho action of tho Eikanir Camel Corps on 
the east of the Suez Canal, and this was to bo 
followed up almost iuirnodiately by tho news 
of a success in 'IHirUish Arabia. At the samt' 
tirno Indian troops w’eiv garrisoning h^atst 
Africa and ports on the Red Sea. 

Tho full narrative of the subsidiary cam- 
paigns fought by the Indian Army m the 
neighbourhood of the Persian Gulf, the Sue/ 
Canal, the Rod Sea, and in East Africa >vill 
provide material for other chapters, 



CHAPTER XLII. 

THE INDIAN ARMY IN THE 
TRENCHES. 

Tmuans Arrtvk at the Front — First ArrroN at Xkijvk Fiiatelle — Success and roNOiiATU- 

l.ATrON.S — HtOJIIiANDERS AND OuRKHAS -ThK FlItST InEUAN V.C. — FuTII.K (<KRMAN KkFOIITS TO 

Si>\v Sedition — Lord Roueuts in France —His Visit to the 'Indians-- His Death — Cold 
Weather — Hardships op the Indians -Food Pjiorlems ‘Hospital Oroanizatcon — Heavv 
Fiohtino at Festurert — ^Cavalry in the Trenches — Sappers and ISTiners — Herman Hec'di.*- 
NiTiON ok Indian Prowess — The Oarhwatjh — The Kino at Hoiiloone - Visit to the Indian 
Hospital — Inspection of the Troops —Fast and West : a New I^hase. 


T HK Lafioro Division niTiv<sl in ils roiHliTi'il him sipially fit for tlin (‘oininiitid. 
concent ration area- in rear <>f I he Few living sc»Iiliers iiiicirrslood the 

2nd Corps on October 19 and 20. better; and it is perhaps no cva^^f'Dition to 

On the 22nd two hattalions were say tliat every Indian <inieer siTviii^^ in the 

t»rdei‘od to proceed to Wiilv'er^heiii in support Foree uiis kri<Avn to hitii personally. 

I »f the Cavalry Corps. From Oetolier 25 the laihore Division, 

The Meerut Division arrives! shortly afUT- oiiiil ting thf^ two bat taliinis whieh were siipfiorl - 

wards and took iif) thcj line of the 2nd Army ing tlio Cavalry, were? heavily engaged in 

t -orps, operating on the front from Givciicby, assisting the 7tli Hrigaili^ of the 2iul Corps 

west o Nouvo Chapelio, to Champigny. 9'be in fighting round Xciivc Cbapellc. 'i’lio line 

bahore Division on the left stretehe<l from hold by the Indian Corps was subjected to 

Champigny northward to a point east of constant bombard ini^nt by the enemy’s heavy 

Kstiiiros. artillery, followed iif) hy infantry at lacks. 

Two and a half battalions of these brigades October 2S will bo a day memorable in the 

woi’o roturnod to tho 2iid Corps when the annals of the Indian Army. It- was the first 

Ferozepore Brigade joined tho Indian Corps occasion on wliieh the Indian troops were called 

after its support of tho Cavalry furtliei- north. upon to show their mettle on Kiiropean soil. 

The Secunderabad Cavalry Brigade arrived 1’hcy were required to taki? imrt in an offensivo 

ill the area during November 1 and 2, and tin* against a strong position held hy a force of tho 

.lodhpiir Lancers came about tho same time. rc»gular army of the greatest military Power 

Thews were all toiiiporarily attached to the in Kuropo. They responded splendidly. Tho 

Indian Corps. objt^ctive was tho villag».« of Nenvo C-hapollo, a 

The Indian contingent was commanded by position of great tactical importance. Our 

(k^nernl Sir. Tames VVil]cock8,K.(;.S.l..K.(-'.M.O., tnmehes hero presented something of a salient 

D.S.O., whose knowledge of tho Indian Army and could be enfiladed. Tlu> Seaforths had 

and Hintingiimh ftH rf 3 cord in frontier campaigns hiusn particularly exposed and had lost heavily. 
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HIS HIGHNESS 

THE GABKWAR OF BARODA« 


It \va8 necessary to take the village and 
straighten up the lint). The task of storming 
it was assigned to the 47th Sikhs, the 9th 
Bhopal Infantry, two companies of the 3rd 
Bombay Sappers and Miners, in conjunction 
u’ith the 7th British Brigade. These troops 


stennod the village, advancing under heavy 
rifle and machine-gun Are ; cleared it and 
occupied it. Sir John French, in his dispatch 
of November 20, made special mention of this 
action and the gallant conduct of the Indian 
troops, who distinguished themselves in tho 
attack. • 

It will bo remembered that on XovoTuber 4 
the Press Bureau issued a stating 

that tho Indian troops liad commenced to take 
their part in the operations of the British^ 
Expeditionary Force. This was the first 
oflicial reference to the contingent since tlus 
landing at Marseilles. Tho village referred to 
was Neuve Chapolle. Tho Indians were do- 
scribed as advancing with a dash and resolution 
worthy of tho highest iraditions of the Army. 
They were also praised for their coolness undrM* 
artillery fire. One of the first regiments to go 
into action wtis heavily shelled while entrench- 
ing. An officer who was present particularly 
observed the indifferonce of the men through- 
out this — to them — ^novel experience. It whs 
noticed that after the first few shells they hardly 
troubled to lof>k round. 

After tho action Sir James Willcocks received 
the following message from the Coinmander- 
in-Chief : Pleoso congratulate your Indian 

troops on their gallant conduct and express iny 
gratitude to them.** 
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LruMi/y/t. 

HIS HIGHNESS 

THE NAWAB OF BAHAWALPUR. 


Tlui Corps Cuiuiiiandrr iiiKltM* wliosf tir(U*i*s 
th(? first units to bo <>iigagod had b(»oii fom- 
porarily plaood also sc'nt a warm mc‘ssag(* of 
congratulati(3ti aii<l tlmnks. 

Tho ‘ITfch Sikhs mt‘ntione<i by Sir John 
Frf^nch in his disputoli are oiio of tho six Sikh 
<;lasa battaliuiis in tlio Indian Army. Tho 
J4t)i, 15th,^ lOlli, 35th and 30ih niako up ilie 
comploincnt. In addit inn to tlios<.? thorcr an^ tlio 
thrtx? Pic»ne(?r llattalionH, cliiofly rocruitcHi from 
tho *MarJ)i Sikhs. In this war tho 36ih took 
part in tho oajitiiii^ of Tsing-Tau. 'Pho 14t}i 
Sikhs worn f»ne of tho roginumts that oaino 
within tho obsorvation of tho German ]Joa<l- 
quarters Staff in China in 1900. Field -Marsha I 
von Walderseo reviewed thorn on the raco- 
ooiirso at Shanghai and expressed his unbouiid<‘il 
admiration for their splendid physique and 
soldierly bearing* In 1914 tho Sikh class 
rc>giments were able to persuade the Gormans 
more feelingly of their worth. 

Tho 9th Hhopal Infantry, who also took 
part in the assault, are not, as is sometimes 
believed, Trn|M^rial Service Corj)s or local levies 
tho Bhopal State, but a battalion «if tho 
regular Indian Army. Wlien tho 9th Bengal 
Infantry were removed from tlie general linn 
and included in the separate Gurkha line as 
tho 9th Gurkhas, this battalion, which was 
originally a local 'battolion of the Bhopal 
Durbar, fell into its place. They were one of 


thu first Indian n^ginionts ongog(*d in the war 
and lost heavily in oilicers and men. 

In the last week of Octnlx^r tho 2tid Battalion 
of the 8Mi Gurkha liifles, of the BariMlly 
Brign<li», arrived in tla‘ir tnmehes. They were 
iniiiiediately subjected to a ferrific slwll fin* 
and found the position imt tenable. Their 
initial difVuailties were inereased by the depth 
of tlio tn^nches, which had hec*ii hiiilt for taller 
men. They were eiifilachxl hy nuu’hine-giin 
fire and lost nearly all their British iJliccrs. In 
one of tlx* trcaiches a havildar got Ins men 
together and led them hai'k in tho dark to the 
lines behind. After this heavy pounding the 
iiion felt a little lost and unei^rtain where they 
would find themselves. By a piece* of good 
fortune they hit on the tnaiehes of a llighland 
regiment. Tin* llighlandf*rs and Gurkhas art^ 
(lid comra^les in arms. 'I'Ik* Seaforths, in 
particular, liavo a tradition of good fellowship 
witli thesis \eiml(‘si‘ hill-m(*n which dates bfiek 
to Mutiny days ; Miey havi? fought siile by side 
m many a North-\V(*Hl Front i(*r campaign. In 
India OIK' oft-cn h('nrs pictiircKcpii* incidentiH of 
th<> entente. The Gurkhas felt themselves 
at honv* among their old frii'iids. 

No wonder tla* Indians felt lost at first in 
these strange conditions of warfare in a far 
country. Their training and thiar instincts 
had acfaistomial them to r|iiite a different kind 
(if fighting, 'rhey must have b(»en in eonstant. 
doubt. Kven to distinguish tierinaii soldiers 
from FnaieJi was not easy for them in the dark. 
When their Kiigksh leiwlers wi*n? killed they had 
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hiiigimge ill wliirli thoy could make tlioin- 
sclv«^s iindorstoocl. Their stragglers \von» 
I'xpoHcd to difliciihicH in tho way of rojoiiiiiig 
ihoir units 'whicOi it is iilinost impossible to 
exaggerato, and llu' (leriiinns worn quick 
tQ turn their bcwilderiiicnt to account. 

For thi*eo days — October 31, November 1 
and 2 — uur linos w’ero subjoctod to a torriCic 
bombardment and continual infantry attiujks. 
Oil NovfMiiber 2 a serious attack was 
developed against a portion of tho line west of 
XiHive (.3ia).)elle. In one place the (mciiiy broke 
through and the line was slightly bent bai^k. 
'riie 2ud (jiirkhas undiT (.’oloiicl Norio siived 
the situation in a gallant charge. Tho losses 
among otticers and men in this afTair were 
distressing. Tlie 2nd Curkhas an.' tho famous 
Sirmoor battalion enlisted after tlie Nepal War. 
'riiey, with tho tlOth Rifles, held tho exposed 
tiank of the ridge before Delhi from tho first 
day to tho last of the siege. 

It was on October 31 at ITollebeko that 
Khudadad, a sepoy of tho 129th Duke of 
Connaught’s Own Reluchis, won tho Victoria 
Ooss.- When tho Rritish oflicer in charge of 
the detaoiiinent hod been wounded and the 
other guns put out of action by a shell, Khuda- 
dod, though himself severely wounded, remained 
working his gun until all the other five men of 
tho machino gun detachment hod been killcMl. 


Khiidadad was the first Indian to be aw’ardod 
the Victoria Cross, though not actually tho 
first to receive it. When the King, a month 
nfierw^ards, jiri'st'iitod Ihe decoration on the 
field of battle the gallant sepoy w’us lying ill 
in hospital. 

To tho uninitiatf'd tho titles of Indian rt'gi- 
ments arc tho cause of considerable confusion. 
It should bo explained that Khiidadad, though 
a sepoy in a Bel uchi. regiment, is not liiinself a 
Bcluchi. Very few of the tribesmen of Beluchi- 
stan, a Moiiomodan hill-raco of Arab descent, 
serve in the Indian Army. The puro Bcluchis, 
thfiugh a fine fighting stoc'k, do not as a rule 
accept military service except under the tribal 
chiefs in their own local levies. Tho 127th, 
129tli and 13Uth Infantry, know'ii as thoBeluchi 
regiments, ore rocruitod from Mahomedans 
of various tribes within the Indian frontier. 
They contain few genuine Bcluchis. 

A sunilar misconception is prevalent with 
regard to soino of tho so<called Sikh regimenta. 
Tho 6l8t, 62nd, 63rd, 64th Sikhs are not, as 
their designation implies, class regiments of 
Sikhs, but mixed-company regiments composed 
of Siklis, Dogras and Punjabi Musulmaiis. 

They derive tho titlo “ Sikh ** from the fact 
that they were taken over from ’tho Sikh 
Durbar and drafted into the Indian Army after 
the conclusion of the Sikh War. 
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After the affair of Xcuvo OhaiM^lle there wiu^ 
.\ eciinparative lull in the CSerinan offetiHivi* 
.ilong the front hold by tho Indian contiiigont. 
The troops w6ro exposed to a continual hom- 
hardmont and to isolated night attacks till 
along tho line, which wore repulsed witluait 
heavy loss to our side ; lJut for nearly thive 
weeks there w'os no fighting of the same sevens 
rharacter as the actions in whicii tlio 47tli 
Sikhs, the 20th and 21st companies of the 
:{rd Bombay Sappers and Miners, and the 2iid 
and 8th (jiirkhas lost so heavily. 

In his dispatch covering this period Sir Jolin 
French drew special attention to tlu* initiative 
and resoiu'ce of the Indian troops. One story 
told by tho “ Observer serving witli the fndiau 
Army Contingent in Franco ** oilers an unforget- 
ta>)le picture ; 

Two Me|M>y.s w*to oh rocoiitiii iiifo work ovfr tli« 
^roiincl HoparatiiiK our tnuirhos fnun tho (vormaiis whoii 
II Hoiirohli^ht wiw Uiriioil on, mid *xposod oiio of fluim to 
tho iMioiny's fiiti nt- short niiii, .’oiiootiliniMit wus liopf*- 
loss, Hiiil t.ho liiditm wufl tpiiok-wittinl ouoii^h to roulixo 
thut no ordiniiry rosoaroo could siivo him. Ho immo- 
iliutoly ros(^ to liis foot, mi<l. in viow of niir troiioli, 
advimocd, siiliiaiiiin^ to tho (joriiiaii tronoh. lt.N ocou* 
pants, disooiioortfMl hy so iintisiial an advanoo, coa<4od 
tiro. Ho •^till advaiiood, and a|iproaohiii^ (|iiitc> olos(« to 
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tlio triMioli, was alliuvoil iifiia' soiiio ihiiiih show to oiitor. 
A dialogue thou follnwoil, which i*iui ho iiiui|L;iiit*il iiioi'o 
oiisily I hull it caui be ifproihiood. Thu (•ontiaiis, uiixioiis 
to flotiiic hi-! status, miMilimioil srworal Indian iialioruili- 
lios. Ho shook his hi'iul until lh<f worti Musiihiian 
occiiitihI ill tho ii.-l. Tlion In; iioddod most vitj;oroiisly. 
A momoiit liitt>r hi-: i|iiostioni‘i’s iiioiitioniMl tho Ithtisli. 
Ho dnnv his hand ai;i‘i>-:s his throal with ii li\i*ly ^ostiini 
of di>}j;iis|, iiildiii^, as hi; ro oimi-tiMl tho sooiio. a snarl. 
Tho (■oriiHiiis, \ory favoiimhly ononni'ii^tMl hy this 
iiitlioiilion, yiivo him sonn* rations mid a hlaiikot. 

Ho spoilt tho iii^ht with thorn, and tho noxt moniinu. 
hi 111 iilii s| iipi ollii 

who had bi;oii soul fur to iIohI with so novel a i.uisi; that 
llioro woiu twoiily fivi* oihor Mii-ulmuiis in his tiviioh, 
whom, if roloasoil, ho ooiilil rortaiiily liriii^ in. 'I'lio 
t.«<-rmiiiks, ooniplotoly l.ll•«:oivod, ^avo him a final cup of 
cofToo. mill sont IiiiM on this pi-omisin|.' uituiuI. Jfu 
rojoini’d his frit'iid.-', who hail loii^ siiioo j.'.ivoii him up, 
with a report of far more than fiiiruly local iiilia'ost, ami 
he has ilosurvoilly ^iiiiiumI holh his proiiiotion utid a 
n piilulion lor wit iiial prosi-nco ol mind. 

Tbi-s story, though Iriie, has the ap[)eiiraiirn 
of fable, and so is likely to heromo historieiil. 1 1 
embodies as aptly as A'Isop I lie German's psy- 
Ciiological limitation, the Indian’s subtlety of 
mind. The (jiermaii is an miept eoiitrivor of 
will's, but his sphere is tho mechanical world. 
The Asiatie is a keen rcadin* of men ; ho pos- 
sesses that insight into eliaracter and tnotivo 
which the (ierinaii lacks. He Jios also a sense 
of liumour, in whicli tho (jlermnii is deficient. 
]lis diplomai\v is as siihtle as the Teuton’s is 
crude. Tlie eluinsy elforts of theeiierny toscdiiee 
him from liis loyalty to the British Uaj must 
have moved his laughter. Aeroplanes drop|)ed 
seditious leaflets over the troops: in theses the 
patient (h*rman rrofossors sought to tiurn to 
material account their Oriental ‘rcuoarch and 
moral philosophy. 8omo fell among the British ; 
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otliers »icl(lrmsecl to Mtihoinodans, urging thorn 
t>o n^volt, wore writtc*n in Hindi, a character 
wliic^i few <if them undt'rHtand. They were 
told that the Shcikli-iil'lKlain had on the occa- 
Hion of the Am Id (a festival which doc8 not 
exiwt) at Moi;ca (whoix^ ho has not brs'n and does 
not live) declared a ifoly War on the Allic38 and 
t hat he iiad been joincxi by the Afghans. 

'riio Indians replied by aeroplane in a pruijor 
npirit of defiance. 

Another hail of sheets marked the descent 
from heaven of the Ghfidar^ an inflammatory 
journal published by an Indian revolutiumiry 
society in San Francisco. The authors of this 
poisonous leaflet had long been trying to sow 
the sf^(*ds of sedition in the army in the Punjab, 
its arrival in Flanders was siifliciont pjoof <.»f 
(jlennany's intrigue with the disaffected Indian 
coiniiuinity in America, imd lent support to 
the charge that the? Kaiser's political mis- 
sionaricTS wf^rf?) at the bottom of the Koniugata 
Morn incident. ** Ghodar *' in Urdu means 
‘‘ Jicbollion.” The copies that were rained upon 
our troops urgeil them to kill their British 
officers and raise the standard of revolt in 
Hindustan. The incitement was more subtle 
and insidious than the appeals sounded in our 


enemy’s ordinary vehiclfsa for the dissemination 
of “ correct news,” since it proceeded from men 
who understand the nature of the soil in whicli 
they are sowing. 

One morning from a trench facing the Indians 
they hoisted up a huge placard on a pole with 
an inscrii)tion in laf^e letters : 

HOLY WAR. 

IXDIANS FIUHT on OUR SlUK. 

VV'OK TO THK BrITTSU. 

It at once becaino a target. Tho eliinisy 
banner was an expression of the Teuton’s 
political philosophy, concrete enough for the 
Jndinn.s to understand. The shots that riddled 
it symbolized their contempt. 

If the German sedition-mongers could liavc 
seem Hio reception of Lord Roberts on Novem- 
ber 12 by the. Indians, f)r afterwards of tho 
King, they might wt^ll have been disheartened. 
Tht* visit of the veteran Field-Marshal to tin* 
Indian sepoys was one of the most dra- 
matic incidents of the war. Ho arrived in 
Boulogne on November 1 1, and inspected the 
Indian Hospital Ship. 'Fhe eff(?ct of his pn*- 
sence in the words is graphically doscribiHl in a 
letter received by the wife of one of the medical 
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lirtioors, and puYilished in The. Times of 
Xovoinbor 17 : 

Lonl Jiu1n;rtR came yest^^nlay to iiiHpcct the ship aiifl 
see the wounded. It waa woiulorful to bihi thorn directly 
he was recognixoil — they wen> nil trying; to got up and 
salute him. Ho wiw very kind to lluim tdl and heunl all 
about their wounds, patting thtar hoods niid saying. 

Poor chap, poor chop ! ’* 

When ho loft the ward there was a geiierul raurrnur 
fn>m them all, blessing him. f have never soon sinrli nii 
affecting sight. 'I’lio tears ran down the old man's face, 
blit ho turned round on me very sharp ami said, “ Your 
hospital is as near perfection ns any I have M»en. [ 
congratulate you, sir.” Ho Uion sow two native oflicers, 
boUi of whom know him, wrote his name in iny honk, 
shook hands, and wont. 

He is simply worshipped by those inon. Other 
gi'iierals have been rounil often, but there is iievei a 
bound. Yoaterday was like a whole church full of ineii 
praying. Such is my first oflicinl «X|K>rierif!e of “ Hobs/* 
and it brings the W'ater to my eyes. . . . His face is old 
but his back is as straight as a line, and his signaturu (he 
largo firm writing of a young man. 

The next morning T^ird Rol^erts arrived »it 
lYio headquartera of the Corpa, when* ho was 
welcomed by the General and iiispec^tod a 
guard of honour of mixed British and Indiiin 
troops which was drawn up to receive him. A 


thousand feet above a British iieroplune almost 
stationary, battling against a fifty-mile wind, 
kept guard over the greatc^st soldier of our 
Empire, and the continuous roll of guns eaiiie 
from the long line of )>att1e but a few jnilt*s 
away. The Kield-MiirsliHl then visited the 
head(|iitirt.ers of ilie divisions and of the cavalry 
lK)hind our Jiru's, pausing here* and tliere and 
speaking to iium from every iniit, British and 
Indian. They I’aiiie straight up from the 
tmnehes to sete him, looking hard, k(*f*n and 
soldierly. It was an insjiiriiig moment for tlui 
Colonel -in-('hief as well ms for the? men. If any 
spirit had b(‘en dulled by the liardships of thi^ 
f n-nelies unci the rudi» weathcT he must, have 
gone back iitavly inspin*d. To tlie Indians he* 
spoke in llitidustani with an eneouraging 
sympathy that will ih?vct be forgotten. No 
other Englishman has attained to anything 
near the place wJiieh Lord Roberts has w’on 
in the heart of the Indian soldii^r luik^Ks it be* 
John Nicholson “ Nikolsaiii Sahib,” who has 
his niehc in the Hindu Pantht*on. 
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Tt wfw diiriiif^ this inspection that Lord 
Roberta grwttMl for the last time hia old friend 
Sir PtTtiib iSinfvh, whos<.) guest ho hud been in 
tho East. No doubt the two veterans spoke of 
old <Uiys when they pursued “ tho imiigt* of 
war’* together, pigsticking in Hujputana • 
perhaps of tliat identical boar which Sir 
Pertab held with his bare hands until Lord 
Roberts ro«le up and dis| Pitched it. 

On Friday the tour of inspection was con- 
tinued, but Lord Roberts had overt axeil liis 
sti*c?ngth. His devotion to the Indian Army 
cost him his life. 

On Sunday morning the a<iundcd Indian 
8c»ldici's awaited him at tho hospital of the 
College of .lesiiits, at Roiilogne. Word had 
gone round that the “ Lat Sahib ” had criwwed 
“the black water” to see them. It wi\s the 
most moving incident that couhl befall Ukvm) 
loyal and ])atient men who hud left t heir country 
to play their part in tho great Sahib's war an 
honour greater even than the hour of victory, 
which is common to many. For though Isjrd 
Roberts was not known personally to the 
younger generation of sepoys, he hod become a 
name familiar in the nMiiotest villages. 

Tho day was gloomy —black clouds and 
drifting rain. It did not seem that a ray of 
sunshine could entcT tho long, dark wards. 
And yet some brightness was due to the fine 


men who had left their clear, warm, Indian 
sky, and with it so many of those simple tic> 
and obsorvances which, with the shock nf 
battlOt make up tho only happiness tlic\ 
know. 

'riio dark, bandaged figures squat fed on tli<‘ii' 
bc»ds, some with their arms in slings, oMkms 
with tlieir heads wra|>ped in lint. The most 
w.'ary of them lay motionless, rolled up from 
head to foot in their red blankets, whicli eitt irely 
covereii thiar faces. 8oon it became known that 
the I^at Sahib would not «H>Tne ; ho had c ‘a light- 
a chill. Tho dopression doopem^d. Then that 
ho was soriously ill. The weather was t oo rough 
for so old a soldier. Then it was whispered that 
tho great leader was dead. He had died in liis 
effort to come to them. 

Exposure to the severe weather had brought 
on a chill. Congestion of one lung and pleurisy 
set in very quickly. This proved too great a 
strain on the heart and he gradually grew 
weaker, relapsed intcj unconscMousncss and 
succumbed at 8 p.m. on the night of the i4th. 
He died os he himself would have chosen, in 
the midst of his old army, within sound of the 
guns. 

It w'os a thrilling message to India that tin: 
lost earthly engagement of her old Commander- 
in-Chief was to have spent an hour comforting 
the soldiers whom he loved. 
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Roberts knew well the devotion ho had 
inspired in iho Indian Army. ** 1 must go and 
.(•0 the Indian soldiers," ho said to a friend a 
U;\v days before starting. "It is the m<ist 
iisc'ful thing 1 can do." To realise how useful, 
line must understand the Indian, his f^ipaeity 
lor liero-worship, his quid® recognition of an 
ideal, his nwponaivonosH to sympathy, his 
lidelity to a cause. An Indian olht'er in 
t’ureton’s Miiltanis expressed the giaierai 
i'e^^ling of the troops when he said : 

“ He was truly not only the (\)lonel-in-CMnof 
nf our Army ; he was our father. Ho was a 
patt 4 >m of the British ollieor under whom we 
gladly serve — brave, wise, and above all full 
« if sympathy. 1 1 is sad -what parting wit h one 
like him is not ? — but, thank (lod, //v saw 
him here at the last, and I, if J live, will he ahl«‘ 
to tell iny childnm in the 1‘iiiijab that he shook 
hands with me and spoke to m*^ in my own 
language." " And Sahib," lie added, " what 
death eoiild liave been iiuirt? tf» the <*lioosiiig ot 
a man like our Colonel-in-f’hief t han tti die amid 
IIS — the Army that ho loved so well ? ” 

That is just the epitaph the Happy Warrior 
\^oiild have chos<ni. 

For the next week eohl weather workcMl iu«»rt^ 


havoc than the enemy. On November 12 
st?ven» wt^ather si?t in, rain and hail and a bitterly 
cold wind, and on the I8th severe frost on 
the 2t)tli there was a heavy snowfall, 'riie 
Indians sulTenul etaisitlerably. 'riiere wen> a 
givat. many cases of frost bile. It was not 
that the cold was intense ; in .Afghanistan and 
Tilsd. our Indian troops had endunul mii«*h 
liardtT weather. In .laiiuary. ItMM, when they 
weiv eruuiinped on the 'riina plain under 
Chiinuilari, tlie tluTmomi*t«*r lell to 25 degr<M‘s 
below zero. 'J’he bi*arils of tin? Sikhs were 
frozen; their tent ropes stilT as iron ; digging 
lii*iu*hes would have lieeii impossilile. Yet 
there wen? not. mon' than two or three ca.seH 
of fnistbiti* during ilu' whole l•xpedition. In 
Fraiiet* tlic‘re wen? sometimes more than thirty 
eases in a night in a siiiglt* hattalion. The 
eoiitlilions wi*n? eiitin*ly <lin'en*iit. liistiMul of 
living in a lent the sepoys liad to sli*ep in the 
1 n*iieln‘S. Often they wen* standing in iiiiid 
and water all night in a enniipi'il positicui in 
wliit'li it was impt>ssible to keep up the eireiila- 
tion, and th*‘ir wet socks iVoz - in (he morning. 
Happily only a v*Ty small proportion of those 
w'ho sniTi?n?il from fn»s!bitc‘ were permanently 
injnnsl. 
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During all this »c?von^ vi'oather the average 
health of the Indian troops was higher than 
that^ of their Brit ish ooinriidcs in arms who 
acfcompnnied them from India. It would be 
a mistake to think that the native of the 
Punjab is loss inured to cold tlian the Eiu'opoan. 
Frost is normal on the North- We-st Frontier in 
the winter, and thoiigli the thermometer does 
nf)t fall so low, (lie cold is more trying owing 
to the great dilToronoe of temporatiire between 
night and day. One often sees the hardy Sikh 
or Jat standing naked, save for a loincloth, in 
icy water, his Jong hair unbound, performing 
his Ir'isurely ablutions. The Brahmins from 
whom two class regiments of the fndiaii Anny 
an? recruited will ]>erform the same prescribed 
rites ill a glticior stream. Their orthodoxy is 
iinalYeeted by conditions. 

The suHeringH of the* ftidian Army from cold, 
especially from wet cold, wore yjc^rhaps greater 
than liad \'nHm aiiticipatcrl ; but the troops were 
exposi'd to no physical hardships wliicti could 
have been obviated. That the organization of 
the supply departiiif^iit was almost perfect is 
generally admitted, and in no campaign have tlie 
u' heels of the t ransport run more smoothly. I’he 
ditlieulties in the prox ision for. the Ttidiati irooyis 


were enormous. The mere oataloguo of crriv‘d> 
and castes from which the Expeditionary Furc- 
was drawn will suggest Uy anyone who kii«i\v.> 
the East the most complicated problem di 
conunissariat. The (Iiirkhu, the Jat, the 
Rajput, and other Hindus will eat goat uv 
mutton, provided the animal has ht^en kilti-fi 
in a special and orthodox way. The disgust- 
which the strict Hindu feels at physical contact 
with beef is so intense that ho will sometimes 
vomit at the sight of it ; the prejudice is si> 
inveterate that Mahomedans who are tlu« 
descendants of Hindu converts cannot reconcil** 
themsclx'es to the taste. Happily, pork, tfic 
Moslem abomination, does not complicate the 
qu(»stion of army rations. 

But the crucial difliciilty is not so much the 
nature of tlio meat provided us the mannt*r 
in which it is killed and cooked. In the case ot 
sheep the Sikh villager's gorge will rise when 
he secs meat prepared by tla? Muhomedau 
butcher, who kills by the haldl, or throat-cutting 
stroke, just as the Mahomcdari feels it im 
outrage (hat meat should be hung up for sale 
that luis been killed by the jatka — the stroke 
at the back of the neck affected by the Sikllf^. 
In Franee a certain amount of tintied mutton 
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was riiton willingly }>y the l.roops, but the great 
hulk of eoiiiuiiHiiMiriat meat was sent alivt^ to 
t Im' raillu^ad, and Blain there in aeeordaiiee with 
preHeribod rites, 'rhe streets and boulevards 
nil the line of cot ninunieat ions weru rank with 
(ho Hinell of she<‘p and goats; tluTo were 
goats from all tho hills of .France, from (’orsica 
and Daiipliine and tlie (^eveniH's, from stony 
haiigiiedoe and Kousillon on tlu^ Spanish bordiT« 
and bearded giants from the I’yrenec^s, which 
standing on«eiid might pluck the leaves from 
(he shisham like a young enamel, a breed which 
was likely more than anything else to inspin^ 
the Indian with reverence for the virtue of 
the soil. 

That tho men might know whet her they a i*i-e 
eating clean or unclean flesh, units were 
detached to a point near the railhead, where «*ach 
man — Mahomc lan, Sikh, or Hindu — disfiatclied 
his beast by his own peculiar siUTificial strok**, 
markcHl it oh clean, and sent it on to his com- 
rades in the tnmehes. 

No beef was killed at the front, as the iiutc 
l)roximity of a Mahomedan sIiHighl4»r-hoiise 
might carry pollution to Iho Hindus. For 
drink, tho army ration of the Indian troops 
was ruin, but tho Mahomedan, being d<*barrf?<i 
by the Prophet from all fermented liquor, was 
given an extra ration of sugar and tea. 

The Huqa being too cumbrous an article f<»r 
service equipment, the Indian soldier reccivcil 
two packets of cigarettes a week. Even the 
transport animals had their ingrained fads, a 


kind of caste fastidiousness. Indian mules and 
country-bn'ds, who might have had lln* lime of 
tlu‘ir liv(‘s, Host'd suspiciously our swi*et English 
Iiay, prt'ft'iTiiig llicir own clmppetl straw, tin* 
drit'st of iirovtaaltM’. If an English cavalry 
i*cgim(‘nt ever found itself fohhi'd oil with 
Indian fnddt'r, iiitai and Jiorstis showed disgust 
in llicir own way. 

The (inrkha is proverbially an accommodat- 
ing pei’son and gives his British oIVicit, with 
whtim he is on the frii'iidlit^st ptissihle terms, as 
little diflieulty as possible, lint in Ilomhay 
when a reginw'nt was tMiiharking tho tpu^stion 
arose as to whetln'r tliey would eat. frozt'n meat. 
A cuiielavo of ollitrers dt'caded tisat it would he 
larttor to put tht? ease to the? men. The Siibadar 
was cnllt'd. and, after a little wrinkling of the 
eyebrow, said: “ I tJiink, Sahib, tin? regiment 
will be willing tt» eat the itu*d sht?ep, provided one 
of them is always pn'si'fit to see the animal 
froz€*ii to death.’* 

'riiere are other eomplicatioiis, hut tliese an' 
tyiacal. The strict law is often aggravatc'd or 
nirnlified in the ease of men of tho same de- 
nominatiou by hxral or regimental influericx* and 
tradition. ''Phe point i.s that these men need 
sympathetie handling; that they played their 
jiroud part in our war is a proof that they have 
received it. It must bo rememberod that little 
more than a hundred years ago the Sikhs were 
smearing Mahomc'dan mostpu's with the blood 
of swine, and the Mahomedan.s were fouling 
the Sikh Gurutlwara with slain cattle. That 
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rax'C'H wJk) iise<i to kill oiwh olhcT iit 
should have fought side by side for tho British 
llaj against (leniiany is a phc^noiiienon that 
should make the disciples of 'JVeitsehke look 
info their political philosojiliy. What would 
Corinany do with an Kasierii eiiifare, one might 
well ask, if she won it, when her national vanity 
8anet ifif*H its(.*lf in the faith t hat it is her mission 
to corre(jt or destroy all humanity that is not 
('lerinan-thinking 7 Here is another text for 
the sermon of J^enihardi’s biologically-ju'^t 
war ” and one which the I’russinn professors 
have missed, (aermany htis certainly not got a 
** touch.*’ As a student of human natiLre she is 
imperfect. Tilt* knowledge of tho heart of man 
is perhaps the onc^ lore wliich she lias not rt*- 
flueed to an (‘xaet seitaice. Jn Alsace she has 
failed in t^ict ; in Belgium in loving-kindness. 
It is doubtful if she (ran make tho Oriental love 
her. If without losing h(;r appalling single- 
mindedness she could send out a few hundred 
young men every year of th(^ type t hat leatl our 
Indian troops she would lie a more formidablo 
rival for world-pow(?r. 

In the hospitals the meticulous care which 
was taken to respect caste observances was even 
more noticeable. In th(^ ships at Boulogne 
visitors might avc the Kast afloat, inhale in the 
Mahomedan cookhouse the comfortable smell 
of dMI and rice, or |H^er into the Hindu kitchen. 


tho door of which would bo profaned by infidd 
feet. The Indian Medical Servic^e officers made 
tlie S(^[>oy literally at home ; nothing was want ■ 
ing in t he vessels for the comfort of body or soul 
unless it were the holy waters of the (.hinges. 

Fore and aft there wei’o two kitchens, one 
Hindu and one Mahomodan, the Hindu on tin* 
port side, the MaliomcHlan on the starboard. 
From the inonumt foodstulT or cooking or 
(*ating utensils ivere bought they were kept 
apart in separate stores duly lubollod.* Th<? 
kitchen ranges wens specially prepared in ac- 
cordance with expert Indian advice ; tho right 
kind of urn for tho tea, the necessary cJiapattiv 
girdle for cooking flat cakes, tho brass f>estU? 
and mortar for pounding curry powder. Then* 
was no margin for mistake. When tho Hindu 
cook, generally a Brahmin - a caste whosi* 
t-oii(!h cannot defile had prepared his dish, hr 
brought it into the viard liimself, and doled it 
out to his eo-religionists with his own hands. 
Needless to say, the same precautions with 
regard to meat wei*e observed as at the rail- 
head. 

The w^ashhouse and lavatory were designed 
with the same oaro, for the Hindu is as fas- 
tidious in his ablutions as in his diet. Tho 
Indians are among tho cleanest people on eart h, 
but they must wash in their own way. On tho 
starboard side is the Mahoinedon tap, on the 
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port the Hindu, with notice-boards attached m 
Urdu and Hindi, as in all the railway-stations 
in India, lest there should be any mistake. The 
ordinary English baths were regarded with sus- 
picion by the Indians, who squatted on the 
floor, as in their own country, a bowl in the ham! 
and a tap playing on the staall of the bock at a 
foot and a half from the ground. The sanitary 
requisites were on exact replica of those which 
obtain in the East. It was the perfection of 
t^ese more than anything else which moved a 
venerable Khan Bahadur, who visited one of 
the ships, to exclaim in admiration : “ All India 
should see this ! '* 

The hospital fleet at Boulogne comprised the 
first ships of its kind, if wo except the Gwalior 
and Carthage, which were equipped for the 
(Jhina War. The vessels us^od for South Africa 
were transports only, and the woimdod did not 
embark on them until they were more or 
convalescent. The Indian contingent consisted 
of four ships of the Castle Lino and two of the 
Peninsular and Oriental, vessels averaging 
some 8,000 tons, with provision for from 300 to 
600 wounded. The cabins had been gutted 
on both decks, so that the wards stretched the 
whole length of the ship. These vessels w*i*rf3 


models of finisli and were provided with ev'ory 
new accessory, from rocking Ix'ds fixed to the 
floor, which swung with the motion of the tliip, 
to X-ray installations and the? most specialisiHl 
details of modern surgery. From llu^ inonient 
he rcacluKl the quay the patient was made to 
fcH*l that the most careful iniKThinery w'os being 
put into motion for his comfort. 

When the ship w’os full the wounded wi»re 
tpansferrod to England, where thi?y were takc^ri 
to the hospitals prtqiannl for them at Brighton 
and in the Niwv Forewt. The origitfal plan of 
siihsidiary hospitals at iMiu*seilloH and Alexan- 
dria was wisely ahandoned, and the English 
|j€»ople were given tin? opportunity of showing 
in a more priu'ticnl form their appreciation of 
the sepoys* loyal services. On landing they 
w'ero rwreived hy clu^Ting crowds. Many 
patriotic Associations worked for their comfort. 
The Indian Soldiors' Fund, tho RlmI Cross, the 
St. .John Anihulan(*e, sent in a continual 
supply of warm woollen clothing, cigarettes 
and choiHjlate. liiiter, ])arties were made up 
from among the coiival(‘scents to visit London, 
wJien* t hey wero show n “ t he lions ** and enjoyed 
tlio hospitality of many houses t»agor to show 
tlieir welcome to the Indian soldiers in tho 
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heart of the Empire. But it was the provision 
that had been made for the continuance of his 
daily rites and observances exactly os in the 
East that most won the sepoy's gratitude. 
Also he had been cheered by on English crowd. 
There was much izzai in that. Altogether, the 
thought of bringing the wounded Indians to 
England was a happy one, and well calculated 
to strengthen ties already strong. 

In the first week of November the Indian 
hospitals in Franco began to fill. The casualties 
had been very heavy, especially among the 
2nd and 8th Gurkhas, who had lost twenty 
officers, the 6th Jats, the 9th Bhopfd Infantry, 
and the 3rd Bombay Sappers and Miners. 

It was then that the British public became 
familiar for the first time with names of 
whole classes of the Indian people — ^men whose 
achievements in the past in remote lands had 
not touched them nearly, but who were now 
fighting beside their own sons on the soil of 
France, holding the gate with them against the 
Hun. The Dogra, the Garhwali, the Jat, the 
Punjabi or Scindi Musulman, at last received 
their meed of praise. One heard of the Dogra 
Naik who was very badly hit in the stomach, 
and who, though d 3 dng and in mortal pain, 
never iiuide a sound, and when carried into 
hospital tried to rise on his stretcher and 
salute. Ho lingered half an hour and never 
erven moaned all that time. Then there was 
Havildor Qagna Singh, a Dogra of Wilde's 


Rifles, who arrived in the ward a bundle of 
splints and bandages, but full of heart. He 
had a bullet wound in his leg, another in 
his chest, and one in each hand from a shot 
pred point blank. The story was that he 
and fifteen men of liis regiment were attacked 
in their trench before dawn. The enemy 
were stopped for some seconds by the barbed 
wire entanglements and lost heavily before 
they broke through. In the ha'nd-to-hand 
struggle that ensued the Havildar shot the 
German officer, whose bullet grazed his l^oad. 
He took his sword from him and killed several 
before he was brought down by the bail in his 
foot. Otherwise," he said, " I should have 
killed more." He was left for dead, the sole 
survivor of his party. About the same time 
Kliudadad's gallantry became known, and the 
heroism of the Garhwali, Darwan Negi Sing. 

In the meanwhile the Sikh and the Gurkha 
did not lose their prestige, a prestige which, if 
swollen sometimes- by the collective valour of 
other races indistinguishable from them by the 
man in the street, rests none the less on genuine 
achievement and should not suffer through the 
reaction of disparagement. 

It is no fault of the Sikh's if he fills a dispro- 
portionate part in tiie people’s image , of the 
Indian Army: honour accrues to him through a 
certain natural distinction. And the Gurkha 
is not given to " additions." In France he did 
not boast of the Germans he had slain, but com- 
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plained that he could not get the tingers of both 
honde around his opponent's throat. '‘They 
arc not bony men,” was his comment — ^with an 
inward reflection, perhaps, upon the compen- 
sating fact that this would mean less resistance 
to the kukri. The Gurkha, as a rule, is direct 
and matter-of-fact, more interested in physical 
tJian abstract affairs, as when he complains of 
the thickness of the German's neck. A more 
Dumasesque type is met with sometimes among 
the Sikhs and Mahomodans. A Pathan was 
hsked how many of the enemy he had killed. 

“A great many,” ho said; “ono caiuiot 
coimt.” 

” But about how many ¥ ” 

After a little consideration ho repliiHl in his 
own expressive argots ”So many bullets, so 
many dead.” 

Another Maliomedan said, ” I killed ono, 
but six ran away.” 

Certainly fugitives ought to count. 

The Sikh often has the Homeric toucli. An 
orderly exclaiming at (ho devastation of n 
village near Heu^brouck, usked his British 
oflicer : 

”Saliib, is it n true word that the Oermaii 
Padishah wishes to make the same ruin in 
Hindustan ? ” 

” Perfectly true.” 

” Then, if ho comes to India, it will bo over 
the dead bodies of us all.” 

A simple and genuine speech, very charac- 
teristic. U reminds one of the story <»f (he 


sepoy who asked the emborcation ottieer at 
Bombay how many were coming bm*k. 

” Ten thousand. Sahib ? ” ^ 

” I cannot say.” 

“ A liundred ? ” 

” 1 think I can promise you that.” 

“ It is good. They will bo enough to carry 
word to our homes that we have died fighting 
honourably.” 

In this phase of the war the Cavalry wore 
not ciigagcxl in their f>ropcr rdlo, but dug them- 
selvos in with tlie Infantry, fought side by side 
wi(h them in the trenches, and did ytuiinan 
EM'rvieo in holding the line against the Ceriimn 
ttdvunce to Calais. 

The iml'aiiiiliar uhi>s which the Cavalry K<*rved 
in France demanded of them qualitim and 
n*Hour(‘os which are not as a rule included in 
the widest survey as part of thcar training. 
Nevertheless, they rcsponduHl splcfididly. '^Po 
the Knglish Dragoon or Hussar, parUnl from 
his horse, this kind of trench-warfare miist have 
been irksome enough ; to the Asiatic it meant 
a call for even gn^ater HiuTilieo ; and one hiul 
little reason to Ihink that he w^oiild lx« (upially 
adaptable. Tiie moiin(rMl chivalry of the Riist 
is not happy on foot. In thi! old days before 
Han jit Singh the Sikhs wen) all horsc^meii. 
The infantry only existed to garrison forts or 
to follow the cavalry on foot until they suc- 
ceeded to a horse or lootwl erne. Like the 
^Rajputa and Mahoineilnns the old Sikh soldiers 
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nover endured infantry service gladly. They 
were too proud to go on foot wljile others 
rodot And they had not the patience for iU 
The Sikh ascendancy in the Punjab lias been 
attributed in part to the fact that they adapted 
themselves to infantry more readily than their 
neighbours. They were famous for their 
matchlock men when other races depended on 
the horse. The traditional contempt for the 
foot-soldier was stronger among the Mahrattas 
and died more slowly. In Rajputana the 
prejudice still strong. There are classes of 
Dogras now who, like the Maliomcdan clan 
of Tiwanas in the Punjab, will only enlist in the 
Cavalry. The defenders of Cliitore would no 
doubt have interned the prophet in the rock 
who sliould have dared to tell them that the 
bluest blood of the Rathores would one day 
fight on foot, dig with spades and mattocks, lie 
in their mud-holes all night while the enemy 
slept secure in theirs, often unchallenged though 
but fifty or a hundred paces distant. Yet it 
has been done, and the spirit of the Rajput 
has conquered more than the enemy. 

In the last wfHsk of November the Indian 
troops were again heavily engaged. In this new 
phase of mole-tactics, in which the combatants 
were sapping into each other’s trenches, visible 
projectiles at short range began to play an 
increasing port. The enemy proved resourceful 
in-adapting their machinery to meet these new 
conditions. One of their deadliest weapons was 
a revival of the primitive trench-mortar, a kind 
of miniature howitzer outwardly resembling 
the clumsy relic which sometimes ornaments 
the doorsteps of officers’ messes and ia found in 
museums of antiquities. Out of this obsolete 
pattern tnodom science evolved a formidable 
mac*hine. In trench warfare it is a weapon to be 
reckoned with, as it throws a murderous shell 
at very close range. The heavy casualties in 
our Indian regiments on November 23 and 24 
were caused by this kind of attack and after- 
wards by clearing the trenches in which the 
mortars were concealed. 

That the Germans wore before us with 
mortars and grenades points to their uncanny 
preparedness. They had foreseen a develop- 
ment in the campaign which had not been 
anticipated by the Allies. But it was not long 
before our own trench-mortars were ready. 
They were made on the field. The Indian Army 
sappers at Rurki hod long practised with them. 
They were found useful in the Abor campaign. 
They were an immediate success. The first 


twelve bombs thrown by them exploded in the 
enemy’s trenches. 

At nine o’clock on the morning of Novem- 
ber 23, in the neighbourhood of Festubert, the 
enemy in front of the Indian troops made a most 
determined attack on our position. They had 
sapped up on the right of our line within a few 
yards of the trenches hold by the 34th Sikh 
Pioneers. Open ditches running into the 
position had been used os saps. After shelling 
us with mortars they pushed the attack hom^ 
with bombs and hand grenades and captured 
some of the trenches. A counter-attack delivered 
by us in the afternoon with the greatest detcT- 
mination was repulsed. At dusk the British and 
Indian regiments, side by side, again attacked, 
but could not succeed in breaking through. 
This was a most desperate struggle in which the 
issue was long uncertain; the main body of 
the attack was driven bock, but some hold 
their ground, and in the darkness parts of the 
same trench were held by British, Indians, and 
Germans. The gallant men who maintamod 
themselvoB through the night at such close 
quarters to the enemy contributed to the 
success of the final assault. 

At 10.30 p.m. the Army Corps reserves 
arrived and the attack was resinned with 
varied success at different parts of the line. 
It was a clear night. The assailants were 
exposed to machine-gun fire, and the snow 
showed them up as they advanced. A frontal 
attack would have been too costly, so it was 
decided to fill up the communication trench 
and attack the enemy on his right flank. 
The success was complete. Tluree officers, 
more than a hundred of the rank and file, 
three machine guns and one mortar were 
captured. A hundred German corpses were 
counted near the trenches ; the number of 
their wounded was very great. Our own 
casualties, as was inevitable owing to the 
nature of the fighting, were considerable. 

In this melie the Garhwalis played a promi- 
nent part and did sanguinary execution with 
their kukris. Another part of tho trenches was 
cleared by a grenade party of the let Bengal 
Sappers and Miners. Some idea of the inextric- 
able confusion in which this hand-to-hand 
onc^oimter was w'Oged may bo gathered from 
the adventures of the officer who led' them. 
When he was called up from the reserves it was 
believed that the particular trench which was 
his objective had bem recovered. Nobody 
was quite sure. He was sent to find out. 
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Me found the Indiami in their treinrh ; in the 
tn^l^ the three rogiriients htvd become mixed. 
There had been a great deal of bayonet work. 
It w«w a long trench, and he knew every inch 
of it. He found it thinly held. Towards the 
for end the dead alone were in possc.ssion ; he 
hod to stejj over them. There was an uimatiiriil 
stillness, and the smell of iinbiu'ied corpses 
from a neighbouring field poisoned the air. fie 
came to an empty space between two travcnjcs ; 
beyond this ho heard men whispering, but 
could not distinguish whether it was German 
or Hindustani. At a low pitch of the voice 
the two intonations are strangely alike. As he 
stooped and listoned a bomb struck the earth 
at his feet and he was thrown to the ground. 
He thought he was blinded. A fragment luul 
struck liis eyebrow, another his chest ; ho hod 
wounds in his neck and ribs. But he rolled 
over and crawled bock through the dead 
bodies again to his men. He directed the attack 
lying on his side till he was carried away. 

Another officer pickcid up a bag of hand- 
grenades from a man who had fallen, and 
accompanied by three Garhwalis crawled along 
the trench from traverse to traverse, clearing 
the Germans out as he wont along. His little 
party came away without a scratch. The last 
of the enemy were driven out of the trenches at 
dawn. 


Kir tlohii Fri‘iich, in his dispatch of Novcin- 
Iht 20, gave spt‘(‘ial commendation to the work 
of the Indian Sappers and Miners. They had 
lung enjoyed, ho said, a high rc.4>iitation fur 
skill and rosoiirco ; and without going into 
detail lie could cfsilideiilly aasert that through- 
out their work in the.* campaign tlioy hud fully 
justified tliat n»pultttiuii. The tuition of .Vovom- 
Ikt 23 niid 24, in wliioh they gained new 
distiiictiun, took plains tliruo days ifter this 
disputch. 

Two of tlio three Corps of Indian Suj>pers and 
Miners were ropri'sented in I'Vanec. Thom* 
engaged at Festubert wore th(^ 3rd and 4th 
companies of the 1st K.G.O. Ilengul Sappe^rs 
and Miners, com[>o8cd of Sikhs, I’athans, 
Punjabi Musiilmans, Hrahmins and Rajputs. 
I'ho companies engaged at Nouve Chapello 
belonged to the 3rd Bombay Supi^em and 
Miners, mode up of Molirattas, Sikhs, and 
Mahoniodans. Each corps has six companies, 
and in addition to these there is a field troop of 
the Ist Bengal Sappers attached to the Cavalry 
Divisions. 

The important part that the Sapfier played 
in this stage of the war, when the whole allied 
front of 250 miles from the Ysor to the Argonne 
was one fortress, his varied and essential rbles, 
the particular kind of courage and resource 
deinandod of him, have not i^erhaps been gerio^- 
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ally recoghizod. From the last week of October, 
when the German dash on CaloiB was foiled, 
the operations took on the nature of siege 
warfare and the Sapper came into his own 
again. Spades were trumps. The Infantry had 
to do unaccustomed Sappers* work. Even the 
Cavalry had to dig themselves in like moles, 
while thciir horses ate their heads oil picketed 
in a siihieiontly oxtcmded lino far in the rear, 
'.riiey, too, became adept in trench-work, and 
learnt the ^t of loopholes and traverses and 
parapets. 

It was a stat/C of affairs in which most of the 
hard work had to be done at night. To take 
the offensive against those bristling positions is 
too costly in daylight ; darkness is needed to 
cover the attack, and it is in these stcuilthy 
operations that Indians of all arms excel — 
hillmcn of Garliwol and Nepal, who can glide 
through the Himalayan forest with no more 
rustling than a porcupine or mongoosts trans- 
frontier Pathans, Afridis, Mahsuds, Orakzais — 
raiders who know how to slip by the sentries of 
the Khyber patrols at T^andi Kotal without 
loosening a stone, carrying off their spoil with 
them into tribal country. 

The Sapper is not given trenches to hold 
under heavy tire. He is seldom called upon to 
t oko a position. He carries a rifle, but he seldom 
uses it. His weapons of attack are bombs and 
hand-grenades and mortars. Ho sleeps in the 
day, when ho has time, and is at work all night. 
It is half-blind, stealthy work in tho dark, 
almost felhio, generally over tho groimd between 
tho enemy’s trenches and our o\vn. It requires 
the lc;ast common kind of courage. 

Every night there are wire entanglements to 
be put up which have been broken during tho 
day. However stealthily tho Sapper sets to 
work, it will only be a few seconds before he 
draws tho enemy’s fire. Word has been passed 
to the look-outs in tho trenches to expect him, 
but he does not always got the benefit of the 
doubt. It is jumpy work for the sentries, too. 

Then there are buildings to destroy. The 
enemy will have occupied some house from 
which they con snipe our trenches, having 
sandbagged the windows on the second floor. 
They ore too near to make it safe to shell the 
building. So the work of destruction falls to 
the Sappers. This is another night job. If 
it is a cottage three or four charges will generally 
suffice, w'hich means only one expedition. But 
the country is islanded with farmhouses with 
enclosed courtyards like Arab caravanseraia. 


These are a mcxre difficult matter. After tlu^ 
first explosion one has to return again and lay 
more charges. The enemy are thoroughly on 
the alert. If there is a flashlight it will be 
turned on, and the proportion of casualties will 
be heavy. 

All this is part 'of the night’s routine - 
sorties, patrols, reconnaissances, counter-saps, 
involving the old-fashioned kind of fighting in 
which a man does good work if he con suppr^^ss 
his nervous system and embody tho physical 
virtues of a terrier and a ferret. It was nut 
Sapper’s work only, but work in which, during 
those long weeks of siege warfare, every Indian 
regiment of cavalry or foot was called upon 
play its part. 

The Gorman is terribly afraid of tho Pathuii. 
who, ho imagines, will cut him up into smull 
bits. And thoro was a rumour that tho brow n 
mon would give no quarter. There is no doubt 
that the Germans who w'ore captured by tlir 
Indians expected to bo killed by them. The 
prisoners they took used to put thoir hands 
together and ask to be spared. 

At tho beginning of the war the Gorman did 
not tako the Indian troops soriously, but he 
soon learnt to rospect and fear thorn. A lotU^r 
from a Gorman soldier published by the 
Frankfurter Zeiiung probably contains an 
account from the enemy’s side of one of those 
attacks of November 23, in which our troops 
fought so gallantly and with such heavy loss : 

To’day, for the first time, we had to fight against t ho 
Indians, and the devil knows those brown rascals are 
not to bo iiiidor-rated. At first we spoke with ifutitsiiipt 
of the Indians. To-day we learned to look at them in a 
dilToront light — tho devil knows what tho Knglish hud 
put into those follo^. Anyhow, those who stormcfi our 
linos Mocinod oither drunk or possosMod with an evil 
spirit. With fearful shouting, in comparison with which 
our hurrahs are like tho whining of a baby, thousand^ of 
those brown fonns rushed upon us as suddonly as if they 
were shot out of a fog, so that at first wo were oomplotoly 
taken by surprise. 

At a hundred metres we opened a destructive fire 
which mowed down hundreds, but in spite of that tho 
others advanced, springing forward like cats and stir- 
mounting obstacles with unexampled agility. In no 
time they were in our trenches, and truly those brown 
enemies were not to bo despised. With butt ends, 
bayonets, swords and daggers wo fought each other, and 
we had bitter hard work, which, however, was lightenerl 
by roinforooinoiits which arrived auicklv, before we drove 
tho follows out of the trenches. 

Earlier in the week tho Gorhwalis got into 
the enemy’s trenches. The Germans were heard 
screaming. Their casiiolties were heavy 

One of the regiments which lost most heavily 
in the action of November 23 and 24 was the 
34th Sikh Pioneers. The twelve battaliona of 
Pioneers in the Indian Anny are to Sappers. 
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I'hcro ia no exact parallel to them in other 
hranchoa of the Service. Their training combiner 
field engineering with the ordinary routine of 
Ihe native infantry of tho line. Perhaps no 
troops in tho £iinpire have seen aiich continiicKl 
service aa tho three battalions that arc n*cruitcd 
from the Punjab. The 23rd and 32nd were 
raised during tlie Mutiny of 1837, when we were 
in great need of sappers for tho siege work at 
Delhi. A number of Mazbi Sikhs who were 
employed at the tiino in the canal works of tho 
Boas were offered military service and volun- 
teered n^odily. These Mazbis ore a nwe apart, 
descendants of converts from the dc?spised 
*£weep<.T caste, who were w'elcoiiicMl by the Sikhs 
w*hen they were engaged in a life and death 
struggle with Islam, but rejected of them when 
they emerged victorious. On tho march to 
Delhi these raw recruits fought like veterans. 
They w'ore attacked by the rebels, beat them 
off, and saved the whole of the ammunition and 
treasure. During the siege Neville Chamberlain 
wrote of them that “ their courage amounted 
to utter recklessness of life.” They might have 
been engaged on a holy war. Many super- 
numeraries accompanied the levies, and when 
a soldier fell “ his brother would literally step 
into his shoos, taking his rifle and all that he 
possessed, including his name, and even his wife 
and family.” ♦ Those Mazbis who fought at 

• Segimenial UiaUtry of tho Thirty-Second Sikh Pionoere. 
By Colonel H. K. Brsnder. C.B. Calcutta: Thacker 
Spink. 1006 . 


Delhi and laicknow' wore the nucleus of the 
three Sikh Pioneer n^gimciits, one of w'hieh 
has boon c>ngagod on nearly every frontitT 
eum|>aign since, frf)m Waziristan in 1800 to 
Iho Abor Kxpecli'ion in 1912. It w’lis the 
32iid who carried th<» g)in« from (Silgit over 
the Shanchir and relieved tlie British 

garrison in Chitral. It was tins 34tli who helped 
to regain tho trcjiiches at Pestiiliert in an 
engagement in which half id the ullicers of 
tho regiment fell. 

References has t>een made to the (larliwalis, 
w’lio played a conspicuous piu't in tho action iit 
Festubert. I'he King bcwtoweil the Victoria 
CJross in tho field upon a iiaik of the 1st Bat- 
talion of tho 39th dorhwal Riflea ” for great gal- 
lantry on tho night of November 23 24, near 
Festubert, France, when the regiment was 
engaged in retaking and cleiu*ing tho enemy out 
of our trenches, and although womidod in two 
places in tho head and also in tho arm, being 
one of tho first to push round each Hucoi^sive 
traverse, in the face of severe fire from bombs 
and rifles at tho closest range.” 

Tho day the Garhwalis took over their 
trendies they wore attacked. Tho following day 
they were heavily shelled by siege guns. Tho 
shells bimit actually in the trenches and tho 
casualties in the battalion were excossivi?. Tho 
men were as cool as veterans, though this was 
their first experience of shell fire. Every night 
they were attacked two or throe times by the 
enemy, who liad sapped u[j to within fifty 
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yarda of tlioir trenches. These assaults were 
always repulsed. Tlien one night the GarhwaliH 
carried the enemy’s trenches, doing bloody 
execution with their kukris. One double 
company accounted for forty-two Gerinaiis. 
After three weeks in the trenches they were 
being relieved when the order came on Novem- 
ber 23 to turn about.” That was at Festuberi. 
From 8 p.m. to 6 a.in. they were attacking. 
They first had to build a para^t to shelter the 
men from a withering fire at close quarters, 
which was taking them in the fiank all dow'n 
the line. 

A Bubadar of the 1st Battalion who fell shot 
in the head refused to be carried away, and lay 
on his back directing the men who were building 
up the wall. They then took the trench, 
traverse by traverse, in file. 

The Garhwali is often confused with the 
Gurkha, Vhom he closely resembles, a mistake 
not confined to tho uninitiated, but shared 
sometimes by Staff Officers attached to tho 
Indian Army. The confusion is galling to the 
Garhwalis, officers and men, as it means that 
their achievements go to swell the traditions of 
tlie Gurkha battalions, who, with the Sikhs, 
have already captured the popular ima^nation 
in tho East and West to the exclusion of other 
fighting races. The mistake is natural. The 


Garhwali is a hillman and his country lies to tfie 
east of Nepal ; the frontiers of tho two rac^i^s 
are conterminous. Kthnologically he is asso- 
ciatod with the Gurkha and reset nblins hiiti in 
feative, though he is not, as a rule, so thickset 
or muscular. Like the Gurkha, ho is a born 
cragsman and scout, and ho carriecTa kukri and 
wears the same rifle uniform w'ith the Kil- 
marnock cap. • 

The Garhwalis were originally enlisted among 
the rank and file of the ordinary Gurkha 
regiments, but are now se|)arate. The 39th 
Bengal Infantry became a class battalion, and 
in 1892 received tho title of ”The Garhwal 
Rifies.” Later a second battalion wan 
added. 

Naik Darwan Sing Negi’s gallantry has given 
these hillmen the distinction they needed. 
Henceforth the Garhwali will become a house- 
hold word. He will have his own niche in 
the t^ple of fame. 

The campaign of the Expeditionary Force 
in Belgium was the first war, if we except the 
Abor Expedition, in which it had been possible 
for an Indian to win the Victoria Cross. 
Eligibility to the distinction was one of the 
boons granted by the King-Emperor to his 
Indian subjects at the Delhi Durbar ol 1911* 
The presentation of the medal by. the Sovereign 
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nil the field of battle, not far from the 8|K)t 
where it had boon eamcHl, waH a unique event 
ill the history of the Indian Army. 

On December 2 the King arrived in Boulogne, 
and in tho afternoon visited the Indian Hos- 
pital. He inspected the wards and spoke to 
many of tho woimded sepoys. His syinpaUiy 
and solicitude for them were touching and 
manifest. When ho asked them the nature and 
isreasioii of their wounds they were astonished 
to find from the questions he put to tliein that 
lie know the details of the actions they hud 
fought in and the dates and the names of the 
regiments engagetl. The pride of a wounded 
sep<iy in the King’s personal interest in his 
regiment may be easily imagined. A sepoy in 
the lUth Sikh IMonoors discovorcjd that his 
Majesty knew that it was his regiment, togetluT 
with men <if the fith .Jats, tho Dth Hhopal 
Infantry, and the 39th Garhwalis, who h('ld a 
I )ar ( of a e.ertain trench retaken by the bayoiw't 
on tho night of November 23. 'I'ho King spent 
some minutes by the bedside of a man in tl o 
same regiment who was paralyse*! on the right 
side of tho face from a bullet iv hind the ear. 
An*)ther young sepoy was a lit lie discomlited 
to have to confess to his Padishah that he had 
not been in action; an artillery horse had 
trodden on his foot. In tJio Indian orti<;eiv.’ 
ward, Jemadar Danbir Thapa, of the 2nd 


8th Giurkhas, a typical spt^cimen of tin* tliiek-set, 
sturdy rec:ruit from tlie west of Nepal, gave his 
Majesty an ar.‘count of the action in whicliahis 
rt'gimont had helped in clearing the onoiny'i: 
trc'iiches after suffering heavy hiss on Novem- 
ber 2. The triulition of the King’s sympathiMie 
interest in their particular regiments is likely to 
s.irvive long among Ma* sepoys of the Indian 
Army. Tho King was impressiMl by tho extra- 
ordinary liarilihood anil ])atieiic.e with which 
tho s<»poy bears his wounds. One man had had 
his leg amputated in tln^ morning.* Ili‘ had 
borne tho pain after the operation stoically, 
but when the King s|ioke to him his eyes tilled 
with tears and he could not answer. 

It was in tin* ronvalesceiit C’anip, where the 
Holfliei*s were living in tents under the same 
conditions as in an Indian cantonment, that a 
sepoy rosi‘ up from his bed and called out (loil 
save the King.” It was tin* only Knglish that 
he knew, arid fpiito iini*eheai*si»d. 'rhe s])oii- 
taiic'oiis tribute of the men in that tent must 
liiivo been more atTecding to his Majesty than 
all the ap[)lause of a Uoyal procession. 

On December 3 the King inspecteil the 
In lian cotitingent. It was a wonderful visit 
quiet, informal, unexpected. 1’ho King sti'olled 
up and down the ranks talking to thc' men and 
asking them questions. Detachments had been 
drawn from every company and scpiadi*on not 
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actually in the trcnchca. It waa a momorable 
and iinfircHuive night. The day was showery 
with spells of beautiful w'eathor and blue sky ; 
all round the field stood warriors with fixed 
bayonc^ta^and drawn swords ; in t he centre the 
King and his suite and the Prince of Wales ; 
while up above, against the blue, tw'o British 
lUToplanes, hovering watclifiilly, kept off the 
hostile Tauhes. 

It was a quiet morning in the trenches, and 
there had been little firing, c^xcept at the 
Taubt^s ; but'^the troops were drawn up within 
range of the German guns. J^efore ho left 
the field the King gave General Willcoeks his 
message to the contingents, and the General 
delivcn?d it in Hindustani. The King wished 
thcan to know that both '.he and the Queem 
always kept them in their thoughts, and he 
meant to see all of them again with his own eyes 
as soon os the war was over. 

It would be a mistake to think of the Indians’ 
tribute rnerc'ly as a passing wave of emotion 
natural in iii<*u of quick sensibility. Devotion 
to the Sovereign is as deop-cM^t in their hearts 
os love of the soil. The si.q)oy*s loyalty is 
instinctive and springs from an immemorial 
habit of mind. In India, where abstract and 
invisible kingship conunands fidelity, the 
present and visible King stirs unsuspected 


depths of loyalty and zeal. The Durbar of 101 1 
brought this homo to the British people, wh«M: 
the tens of thousands flocked to the vacant 
throne at J!)elhi after the King had left and 
prostrated themselves in a fervour of exaltation. 
Even in the days of unrest, among the most 
bitter opponents of^tho Government a reforencr 
to tho King w'ould often provoke a cheer. During 
the South African trouble, in India it w'os ont* 
of tho anomalies of the public indignation 
meetings held all-over the country that tint 
name of the Viceroy or tho King was greeted 
with almost tho same enthusiasm as tho most 
frantic denunciation of tho British Government. 
Advanced politicians would explain that they 
ow'od allegiance to the King-Emporor>and not 
to “ tho citadel of bureaucratic despotic rule.** 

The aim of this chapter has bcx)n to describe 
the Indian Army in France from the time of its 
landing at Marscillos to the King's visit in 
December ; to give some idea of the various 
castes, croodstand communities from which it 
is drawn ; to describe tin? pc^culiar dillicultics 
that confronted them in a strange land undtT 
entirely novel conditions of w^iu^are ; and to 
record the fine spirit with which they sur- 
mounted these, upholding their high traditions, 
and proving, os in tho past, their fidelity and 
devotion to tho British Crown. 

The port the Indian Cavalry played in 
France will bo recorded elsewhere. The part 
played by the Britisii troops serving in the 
Indian contingent — cavalry, artillery and foot 
— will fall naturally into those chapteis in 
which t he several stages of the campaign arc 
recorded. Before we advert to another tluuitfe 
of the war a word may be said of some of tin? 
political iasues arising from India's participation 
in the world struggle. 

Tho dispatch of tho Indian contingent to 
France marked a new phase in tho rolation.s of 
East and West. Tho social and political 
influences of the war will be far-rcaching. New 
botids will be forged ; old prejudices will bo 
broken down. 

Between British and Indian soldiers there 
liave always been ties of good comradeship from 
tlie days when tho sepoys offered their rations 
to Clive at Arcot to the latest enfenfe betw*een 
the Gturkhos and Highlanders iii tho bazaars of 
the Himalaya. i>id not the old 36th Infantry 
give up their supplies to the British troops when 
the oommissariat was destroyed by the earth- 
quake in Jellalabad 7 
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Coinradesliip in arms, tho sharing of clangor, 
tho (Mnniiion liardshijDs of a campaign, have, 
since Clive’s flays, proinoUfci fric^nclshij) and 
reK])eet between our soldiers and the gallant 
military racers of the Kast, but tho participation 
of the Indian troops in tho Kuropc^an war will 
have a wider effect. Wlicn Hindu and Musul- 
inan have fought shoulder to shouldcT with 
(^inodians and New Zeaiandc*rs against a 
f^ointiion Euro|3fNin enemy tlie diffi^rencc^s that 
have divided the fellow-subjects of the Crown 
should find on easier settlement. The next 
clmpter in the history of the Kin|»ire should 
record the added strengt-h and union of the 
component parts drawn together by the threat 
of KuUur, In this the prestige of thcj East will 
shine brightly and misunderstandings which 
have arisen through want of touch or imagina- 
tion will be modified or swept away. 

In tho same way Japan's entry into the war 
removed obstacles to a gimerous understanding 
between East and W^^t. Tho cooj^eration of 
the Australian and the Japanese squadrons and 
the deference to Australian and New Zealand 
susceptibilities which Japan showed by handing 
over the Pacific islands she had taken to tho 
keeping of an Australian force must have 
tended to modify sentiments among our fellow* 


subjects in the Dominion that had sometimes 
threatened to raise di^licate problems in tin* 
Pm^ilic. 

'riie extraordinary enthusiasin which j»re- 
vailed in , Japan when (leneriil Harnardiston 
landed in Tokio, aftiT tla^ taking of 'rsing-'raii 
by the allied JiipaiiiHse and Tiritish forces, will 
be memorable in history. The .japaiun^e news- 
fiapers described the invent as marking a new 
era in the rcrlutionship of Kast ari<l West and 
settling the seal for ever on the Anglo-Japatu^sc 
alliance. 

With regard to Tmlia and tlie self-governing 
colonies luippier reflations are in sight. In liis 
H|>ffiM?h at Simla on September ft Lord Har- 
dingc outlined j>ropoHals for the consideration 
of the people of Jndiii by which the (Government 
proposed tf> meet tlie ditticiilty n^garding the 
emigration of Indians to British (Colonies by 
negotiating for a reciprocal arrangement. By 
tliis plan a limited number of passports might 
be issued, as is aln^ady the case betwoon (.'anada 
and Japan, and ( Jiina and the United States, 
allowing fully for tho temporary rosidonoe of 
students and tourists, but strictly limiting their 
right to permanent settlement. Indians will 
understand that the Colonies cannot admit 
classes who they consider, rightly or wrongly. 
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thruaton tho prosperity of thoir own people. 
The economic loss to India through tho exclu- 
sion of labourors will be faced. Happily tho loss 
of ^jrcHtige through the exclusion of Indians of 
all clitssos is open to rc^medy. And prestige is 
the all-important tiling. Liinitod emigration 
may be accepted by the Colonios, as it is only 
industrial rivalry that is foared ; and it may be 
ac;cepted by Indians when it is rocognixed as 
an economic precaution and not os an insistence 
on the racial bar. 

'Fhe Kaiser's attempt to dismember tho 
Kiiipirt) proved singularly unsuccessful. His 
rattling of the sabre in Berlin awakened the 


same response in India ns in Canada and Xcw 
Zimland. Without loosening one strong tie, lie 
strengthened the w^oakest. He provided « 
solution to a problem that seemed insolubh^ 
To the Indian, as to all the rc‘st of the world, 
the conflagration which he lighted brought 
sufTering, but through it a vision of a wider 
freedom under tho Kaj born of the copimon 
danger and brotherhood in arms. 

Tlio following illustrations will bo foiimi in Volume 1. : 
Sir Portab Singh, p. 164 ; Loni Honlingp. p. lU.Ti ; Th.- 
Marquess of Crowo, p. 106; Gurkha Hifles, p. 15.6: A 
typical Sowar, p. 167; Groups of Officers, pp. 156. 160^; 
Subadar-Major of the 46th Ratlraj^s Siklis, p. 160. 
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I X (lio curly days of th«? wwr it hecaiim 
^ evident to all r.ar(*fiil obwT'vcrs that the 
problem of tlie defence of the Britisli 
coast hod been revolutionized by tlu.^ 
coming of the submarine. As far back os 1908, 
when a fleet of submarines made a non-stop 
run of five hundred miles and traversed soir.c 
thousands of miles during the North Sea 
manceiivros, there were not wanting naval 
niithoritit^ to point out that we were face to 
face with a change in sew warfnrv as far 
reaching as the adoption of steani and t hi? intro- 
duction of the ironclad. Up to 1 hen submarines 
bod been employed at short ^listances from 
their base, when their main value was to pro- 
tect coasts and harbours. Bill- when it lK?came 
possible for them to travel and operate many 
hundreds and even some thousands of miles 
away from their base they took rank at once 
among the most powerful weapons of naval 
offensive war. The war of 1014 brought to a 
practical demonstration what had hitherto 
been only a matter of theory. It then became 
Vol. IL—Part 23. 


clear that no largf* fighting ships could n*maiii 
for long at afrielior or on guard in tJic North 
Sea without affording the em'iny an oppor- 
tunity of attempting their swift destruf*tion by 
their sinall and unsefTi foe. 

The fuller nsfiects of the development of the 
submarine in naval warfan^ arc discMissid else- 
where in this History. Tim matter ncHtcls only 
t*) rc'ferred to hem in so far as it- affects the 
defence of the Britisli c.oast. formerly it was 
possible.* for the stronger fleet to lio outside an 
(-nemy's const, hloekade its ships, and wait for 
them to come out to battle. A fast cruisi*r 
might o«;ensionnlly slip Viy the guard, but it 
would almost certainly find the way closed 
against its rf*liirn. But in 1914 the containing 
blockade could no longer bo attempted. Had 
the British Fleet stationed itsi^lf in the Nortli 
Sea waiting for the (Herman shifis to emerge into 
the open, it would have invited its own destruc- 
tion from (Herman siibinarines. The North 
Sea was watched by large numbers of sinall 
patrol shifis of every kind, whose bl 1 sim^ss^ 
357 
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waH to report any developments of Oeniian 
naval activity. 

l}iiH changtHl condition of things obviously 
gave the fastest (leniion ships much greater 
opportunity of attempting raids. There are 
000 iTiiles of sea-shore on the British East 
Coast, and it is dilTiculi to place all along 
this coast adequate fleets siinicient to defend 
every point against strong attack. 'Plie land 
defonctes of the Britiidi East Coast had, up 
to the time of the outbreak of the war, been 
treated anf a matter of secondary importance. 
One dominating prificiple in our policy was that 
our coast must rely for protection primarily 
and mainly not upon fortifications but upon 
the ships of the Navy. Certain points of 
apcxiial importance- -harbours, river mouths 
and naval and military dop6ts — were guarded 
by forts, but in some cases these forts were 
little more than show places, unfitted for serious 
con diets with modem armounnl ships. Here 
and there a military station was to be found, 
such ns Portsinouth, Dover or Sheemess, where 
adecpiate defence plans had beem carried out, 
and where the land guns had kept pace 
with the growth of naval amia^iiont. The 
great majority of our Efist Coast towns 
had no liuid fortifications whatever. Wo 
relied on the declaration of 'Fho Hague Con- 
vention that unfortified towns shall not bo 
subjected to bombardment, and it was accei)t<*d 
as an axiom in n.any circles that the town 
certain to receive the least damage was the 
town which had no defences at all. 

Thus England fouiul herstdf in the late 
summer and autumn of 1914 in a position 
involving some obvious risks. The dangers of 
a Cerman invasion in force were comparatively 
small, for kny attempt to land a force larger 
than a small raiding party at any point upon 
the coi^ist would have given the British Navy 
time to come up aftid capture or destroy the 
entire flotilla. But the Ceriiians could attempt 
to send their swiftest cruisers across the North 
Sea in the foggy days and long nights of the 
autumn and winter, to bombard our coast 
towns at daum, and to escape in the sea fogs 
before a British Fleet could close in on them. 
The distance from Heligoland to such points on 
the coast os Scarborough and Yarmoutii is 
about 280-340 miles. Scarborough is 38.5 miles 
from W i I helmsha ven. ' The fast German cruisers 
have a specxl of from 25 to 28 knots an hour. 
They could set out at .«iix in the evening, arrive 
off oiu* coast at seven in the morning, open fire 


as soon os dawn showed them their target, and 
retire at full speed at the first sign of danger. 
Such a plan had its very ii?al perils, (x^rils from 
mines and perils from the possibility of nm 
overwhelming British Fleet being in the 
neighbourhood, its very dangers gave it un 
attror^tion to the venturesome officers of the new 
Gmnan Navy, anxious to prove the value of 
their Hhi[>8 and the mettle of their men. Jt 
implied and demanded the existence of an intelli- 
gence service in England which should keq(> 
the Gennans informed of the movements of 
the British Fleet. Events proved that this 
intelligence department existed. 

Many British experts considered that such 
a venture would bo hopeless. Windless telcs- 
graphy would enable the arrival of such ships 
to bo signalled hnmiEHliately to the British 
Fleets nearest to hand, and they could not then 
hope to c»scttiie them. Those exjjert-s won- 
over-con fidont. The venture was twice trietl 
in the closing w'oeks of 1914, at Yarmouth on 
November 3 and at Scarborough, Whitby 
and the Hartlepools o.i December 18. In 
ootdi case a very strong fleet of the fastest 
Goritmu battle cruisers and armoured cruisers 
was sent out. in eacli case the Gorman plan 
was two-fold — first, to nwagi* our coasts and 
to irritate the British Fleet into pursuing it, 
and next to sow the seas with mines so that 
the attacking British Fleet w'oiild 1x3 caught 
on them and suffer serious loss. 

Thk Raid on Yarmouth. 

On the afternoon of November 2 eight ‘ships 
assembled at a point off the Gorman coiV4t. 
According to unofficial Gorman accoimts there 
were three battle cruisers, the Seydiitz, the 
Moltke and the Von der Tann, the armoured 
cruisers Bliicher and Yorck, and the protected 
cruisers the Kolborg, the Graudenz, and the 
Strasshurg. With one exception these were 
the pick of the cruisers of the German Navy, 
the one exception being the armoured cruiser 
Yorck, a comparatively slow hoat,^ which was 
apparently used as the rearguard of the fleet, 
and which in the retreat was sunk by striking 
on a German mine.' Two of the vessels, the 
Moltke and the Graudenz, hod a speed of 28 
knots, and the slowest — apart from the Yorck 
— ^made her 25 knots an hour. The Seydiitz 
and the Moltke carried each of them 10 11-in. 
guns and the Von der Tann 8 11-in. guns. 
The Bliicher carried 12 8-in. guns, and the 
armoured cruisers were powerful fighting vessels. 
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The ships prc'pared for action. Ivitljiigs and 
hammocks wen* stowed awa^s to avoid danger 
fronf (ire, and at six o’clock in the evening they 
Btartod at full speed for t lif* Knglish coast, lights 
out, flying no flags, with the crows at their 
places ready for action. Soon after dawn 
next morning they passed through a fleet of 
British Ashing boats, about eight miles north- 
east of Lowestoft. The Asheriiien at first 
thought they w'cre British and waved and 
shouted greetings to them. Some of the sailors 
in the nearest warship shook their fists in reply. 
A second glance showed the flsherinen that 
tht*He wf^rt' no British ships, and abandoning 
their nets they set off in hasty flight across the 
water. A few minutes Inter the German shi|>s 
sighted the Halcyon, an anedent British gunboat 
used in eo»i.Ht patrol. They at once opened 
fire on her, damaged her wireless apparatus 
with one of the first shots, and .struck her 
bridge and funnel. She atternptied to reply 
but she was hoiielessly outranged, and there 
was obviously nothing for her to do but to 
■I'scape as cpiickly as possible. A member of 
1 ho cn?w of the Halcyon gave that same evening 
an account of tlieir experiences : — 

We wore Hhuiit 10 niiltM out when we hhw German 
ve*viel.4 meking towardH iih. We ehaUenged them, 
thinking they were our own vowioIh, hs the last things 
we oxfivetetl to eeo wem (jerinan nhipii 10 iniloH off tho 
KagliMh eoiiMt. The only n*ply we got was a shot, and 
ijii a Mioineiit hIioIIn were raining around ns. The skipper 


was below, but he ran up to the bridge, and then the fun 
begun. He ealled out to us Keep <iool, and rememlier 
wlmt flag you are flying." Wo raiaed a clieer, and w* 
went to our stations. The ship was puly on a coume at 
top Hfjeed ; the navigation was a wonder. Wo did not, 
bolt for it. The Gormans were firing at us as rapidly as 
po^Hibio. Olio shot wrecked tho whcol. house, seriously 
injuring the helmsman. Another one went through our 
aft funnel, and Noveral glanced off the water on to our 
sides. We were hit about eight times altogether, and, 
lamsidering that we were covered with spray and going hi 
a good rate, the Oertnan gunnery won really good. Our 
wirelesH wa-^ carried away by their second ^ot. Just 
before they cleared off one of our destroyers name up and 
put up a screen of smoke for us from her funnels. ^ 

The Gcrrntm nhips then opened fire on Yar- 
mouth, evidently diroi'ting their fire on th«* 
w'iroleae station, the naval air station, and the 
town generally. They kept up a very heavy 
but wholly ineffective bombardment for about 
twenty ininiite». Their shells fell short, many 
of them dropping into the water between 
one and two miles out and others merely 
ploughing the sands. According to (icniinn 
writers, the eommander of the fleet htid informa- 
tion that an Knglish tnino-field had biH*n laid 
in tho waters ahead and ho would not go 
into it. 

The people of Yonnouth and Lowestoft 
were awakened in tho early hours of tho morning 
by the heavy thud of the gun fire and by the 
shaking of their windows from tho concussion 
of the shell explosions. Tliey hurried down to 
the sf;a front to learn what had hapfamed. 
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iiiid there lunid the haze they could (*asca(h*H 
c»f water rising up in the sea when^ the' shells 
wore falling. Flash after flash was visible on 
the horizon; Even with the aid of powerful 
gla«tsca it was only possible to distinguish 
one of the ships. She was sloaming olrjse to tho 
tVoss Sands lightship, 10 miles oft the roost, 
and well outside tho Yarmouth Eoads. The 
iiearost shell went within a few hundred yords 
of the naval air station. The main flritig 
lasted about a quarter of an hour, and the 
ships then quickly ma^le eost words ognin. 
As they retired they dropjied o large niimher 
of floating mines. 

Two destroyers and two .subiiiarinf?s set out 
hi pursuit. One of the subinorini's, J35, struck 
a inino a few miles from the coast imd sank in 
about two minutes, losing all of her crew 
except two. Two fishing boats were idso caught 
that day on tho mines and sunk, flfUfen uwii 
lioing drowned. The tlennan ship Yorck 
•struck a mine on tho journey back ami went 
down with a loss of .300 lives. 

An interesting description of the raid written 
by a German sailor at Wilhelmshaven to his 
brother at Basel, apfioared afterwards in tlie 
Vienna newspaper JJie Zeil : — 

At 4 o'clock in tho afternoon of November 2 the order 
was given to stow away kitbagsi and hammocks, thiH.lj('ing 
done in order that they cannot he NOt on fire when tiic 
ehjp is struck by a shell. After thi.<4 had been done the 


coiniiiAiidcr aflflnMM'tl the ort.*w iw follows ; •* Al II o'clock 
this evening we hIiuH htart at top ‘H|M*od for Knglund, anil 
arrive there at 7 o'clock !o-niorn>w’ morning, to hotiihanl 
the KngliKh coiihI and to endeiivuiir to entice the Kiiglish 
fleet out of port. You know what you have to do. 1 
will only imjircsH upon you that nil InilkhciulH ani to be 
.shut tight nnd well. Long live bin Mujexly tho Km- 
]x*ror ! ” 

At G o'clock wc put to Hca. All night- we MtoiNl nt our 
guii'i, without any idea t'f .sleep, hut we muw nothing of 
the Kiigli-shinaii. At dawn wc went still about 30 iiautiear 
inilc.M from the. Kngli.sli eoasi. We saw only a cniwd of 
lluteh and Knglisli fishing boats. 'I'liey were fishing, 
niifi w'o lore thij|»iigh their nets. They have Inmui 

not a liMlo siirpri.sed to .si'c iis .steam by. At 8 u.in. on 
November 3 wit eaine in siglit of tho lighthoiiyii on the 
Kjigiisli const, and soon tlio eoininaiid rang out, “ (.Moar fur 
action ! Loud ! Idstniu'c 10 kilometres." An Kiiglish 
coast cruiser and sonic itiiemy ilostruyers came in sight. 
•' Tort side lint ! Ten kilomctnt.s ! Fire!" Our heavy 
and luiddlo nrtillery t hiinilercd nt tho oiicmy. Moon enmo 
I ho coinmaiid, " Stiirhofirrl (ire! JJistaiico 104 liectU' 
metres ! At the ciiomy crui.ser ! Fire 1 " Once, inoro 
inilescrihahlo noise. The Kiiglishinari ran fn.st. Un> 
fortunately wo could nut piiiwijo him Ijocau-w of tho 
danger of mines. Nor could wc, on account of the 
enemy's iniiiitK, go closer to land. 8oon there was HO 
Fngli-sh ship still in sight. 

8imuLtinouiisly with the humhanlmetit of tho Kiiglisb 
crui.ser, which was iiijureil and hod some dead and 
wuundetl, our heavy artillery (11 in. shelU weighing 
(i40 lb.) boriihardiNl llio Kiiglish coast — to Ihi precisu the 
(ciwii of Lowostono (sic), near Yarmouth. Unfortu- 
nately tho di.stanco (15 kiloiiioircts) was too groat fur us 
to do considerable dumogo. 8umo shells foil on the shore, 
window panc.s w’ciio hnjken, and so on. If only we hod 
l>eiui five kilometres nearer to tho euost Yarmouth would 
have heiui in .«.imes. Tho niuiii object of our enterpriso 
had, however, boor gninod. In tho lint place our small 
c:rui.snrs, which wore packed full with mines, had strewn 
tlio local waters with Gennaii mines. Whon the English 
siihinariiio D ft tried to attack us it struck a mine and blew 
up. In the second placo we hod shown the Englishinan, 
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who M always boasting of his ooratnand of iho tma, that 
ho oannot even protoct his own coast, and that the Ger- 
man Navy is not, like him, afraid to attack. In tho third 
place we have givoii the inhabitants of Knglond. and 
especially tho people of Yarmouth, a thorough fright. 
How elegantly (for tho EngliMh ore sportsmen) muAt they 
have sprung out of their wann beds when the Gorman 
guns thundered in front of thuir town ! The moral effect 
is also worth much. The noise which tho heavy gims 
make con hardly be described. It in simply gigantic. 

To 801110 extent tho Cortnan raid was a 
fiasco. Yamnontli and Lowestoft were *un- 
damaged. Against tho loss of a British sub- 
marine there stood the loss of the German 
armoured cruiser, the Yorck, a 1905 ship of 
0,350 tons. But the Gorman vessels had 
demonatratod the possibility of crossing the 
North Sea imdctccted, and of returning before 
our fleet could catch them. And though they 
had failed in their effort to bombard the coast, 
the action was well calculated to encourage 
tho German Navy and the German people. 
The attempted raid created less concern than 
might liave been anticipated in England. 
Some- surprise was expressed that the ships 
were not caught by our fleet on their return. 
1'he attempt had failed. It would lead to a 
strengthening of our coast dofenc-es, and no 
great harm had been done. The Qennans 
had*, not dared to remain more than a few 
minutes and they hod not ventured sufficiently 
near tho shore to do real damage. The pre- 
vailing feeling was that it would be a mistake 


to attach too much significance to the raid or 
to say too much about it. 

Thb Sboono Raid. 

The second Gorman attempt to raid the 
British coast was on Decomber 16, and three 
towns were selected for attack — ^Hartlepool, 
Scarborough and Whitby. The second raid 
was possibly provoked by tho destruction of 
the German Pacific Squadron in the South 
Atlantic by Sir Dovet-on Sturdee's Fleet. ^ Tho 
British success had been followed by a great 
outcry in tho German Fiess for revenge. Count 
Roventlow, the Gorman naval writer, had in 
particular urged extreme action. *'We must 
see clearly/' he declared, that in order to 
fight with sucoess we must fight ruthlessly — 
in the proper meaning of the word." Germany 
was now to give us an example of her ruth- 
lessnoss. 

It would be hard to find a greater contrast 
along the Eng^h coast than the three places 
chosen. Hartlepool — or to be more exact, iho 
Hartlepools, for Hartlepool and West Hartle- 
pool are separate boroughs — is an important 
shipbuilding, shipping and industrial centre, 
of over one hundred thousand people, 
situated on a south-eastward sweep of the 
coast. Hartlepool, the parent town, with. a 
population of 25,000, has been largely over- 
shadowed by tho growth of its offshoot West 
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lliirtlopool, whoHo population is about 75,000. 
I'he two towns, which are soparatod by the 
docks and a bay, are considered oflicially ono 
port. Their industries include such important 
lirrns as Messrs. William Gray & Co., Messrs. 
Irvine, Messrs. Fumoss, Withy & Co., among 
tlio shipbuilders ; Messrs, tlichardson, Wost- 
^arth & Co. and Messrs. J. J. Harvey & Sons 
Hiiiong engineering firms ; and various snw- 
inilling, zinc-making and iron and steel works. 
Tlie Hartlepool Pulp and Paper Works nro 
4 imong the largest in the country. The port 
itself has a water area of about 200 acres and 
includes six doclcs, ono basin, two tidal hurboiu^ 
and foiu: timber ponds. 

Hartlepool was at the time of the raid at 
the height of a period of industrial prosficrity. 
Kvory shipyard was full with orders, and many 
of them were booked up for eighteen montliH 
and two years ahead. Labour w'os so scarce 
that more than ono firm took the unusual course 
of publishing day by day large display advertise- 
ments to urge skilled men to come to it. Hartle- 
pool, with its sliipyiurds ringing w’ith the sound 
of the hammers of the riveting squads, with 
its docks full, with every possible man employed, 
with its skies lit up at night time by the deep 
" red glare of the blast furnaces, spoke in every 
street of prosperous industry. 

Scarborough presented another picture. Here 
was a famous seaside resort — the Brighton of 


the North, as its admirers love to call it — sunny, 
clean and beautiful, wdth the hills of Aio 
gardens stretching up behind the town, with a 
well-kept pork coming through a piciimwcjuo 
valley in the centre of the town down to the 
sea front, with sea elifTs turiied into entnmeing 
walks, with a hundred attractions for the 
temporary visitor or the resident. Scarborough 
had developed in recent years as the permanent 
homo of intuiy wealthy and retired people, 
drawn there by its manifold edVOrms. It 
boosted of its enterprise, its attractions and its 
amenities of life. Its iniinicipal administrators 
managed it with all the skill of a great business, 
arlvertising its attractions throughout the 
country, and its eatcli-niiines, “ Scarborough 
the Beautiful,” “ Stairborough the Queen of the 
North,** were familiar to (‘very uric. The war, 
which had brought the ifartlepools increased 
prosperity, had hit Scoi'borough somewhat 
hiydly, preventing its summer seiison and 
driving out visitors. The iiotel proprietors and 
boarding-house keepers wcTe looking to tho 
Cliristmns holidays to recoup them. Now 
their Christmas seasiai w'us to be killed. 

Scorborougirs near neighbour, Whitby, was 
a seaside town of another typo. 1 f Scarborough 
boasted of its modernity, Whitby prided itself 
on its selectnoss. A quaint old fishing poH 
and shipping centre, wfth steep, narrow streets 
on cither side of tho mouth of the river £sk, 
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running nhiirply up to the Kitot Cliff and tho 
Wcwt Cliff, the favourite home of sea captains 
iitid pilots and men who love the northern 
brtH*zes, it was dubbed, by its more modem 
rivals, old-fashioned and slow. Whitby had 
succeeded in retaining its ancient chanu'ter, as 
fevw seaside resorts have done. It did not lay 
itself out for the “ tripper ’* or the chanciO 
visiuir, blit it had a warm phu^o in the affection 
of thousands who appreciated the fact that it 
wan surrounded by some of the most boaiitifiil 
country in Kngland and some of the most 
attractive coast scenery to bo found in these 
islands. Whitby was specially proud of its 
Abbey, one of tho most perfect specimens of 
Gothic art in the world, now in ruins, but 
conveying even in its ruin a sense of grandeur, 
stateliness and dignity hard to exaggerate. To 
tho people of Whitby the Abbey is something 
sacred. Its great outlines on tho cliff toi> 
ever visible, wore the symbol of their town. 

The only one of these places that could be 
considered fortified was Hartlepool. There 
was a small fort on the front, whoso arma- 
ments at the time of the raid were in- 
adequate against the armoured sides of the 
(jorman ships that were" soon to attack them. 
Scarborough had no fortifications whatever. 
Scarborough Castle, atop of a promontory 
jutting out from tho sea, in the centre of thb 
town, has in its time played its jiort in the 
history of England, in the Wars of tho Roses, 


in Wyatt’s rebellion, and in the Civil War. Tt 
was besieged six times between 1312 and 1048, 
and was demolished by CromwcH’s men. In 
recent years the ruins of the Castle, thrt'o 
hundred feet above the sea level, have boon 
mainly a show place and have also bc^en used 
as a look-out post. They were not fortified in 
any way. 

Scarborough was, up to’ a few years ago, a 
dop6t of tho Royal Artillery, and tlien it hnd 
a battery of guns above tho Marine Driyo at th<r 
castle foot. This battery was removed wIkmi, 
under tbc Haldane scheme of army rofonn, 
Scarborough w'os changed from an artillery to 
a cavalry dcp6t. At the time of tho raid, and 
for sumo time before, there was not a single 
gnn in the place save an oraamental Russia rt 
64 pounder, a relic of the Crimean War, a. 
smooth bore, with its touch hole spiked and a 
tampion that hod not been removed from 
muzzle in our time, standing on a fancy 
carriage and placed alongside of an anchor 
by the municipal authorities ns a decoration 
on the green lawn of a square in tho centre ot 
the town. Were this to excuse bombardment, 
the presence of a sixteenth century fow]i 1 l^i: 
piece in a civic museum would surely also he 
adequate reason. There was a wireless station 
to the roar of the town, but the authorities had 
not considered it necessary to provide any 
defence for it. There was a bamusks where 
some of Kitchener’s Army were in training 
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and in addition a few himdred Veoinanry wm* 
stiitioncd in the place. No attempt whatevop 
had been made to fortify Scarborough. No 
gun was fired upon the Gertiiaii ships when they 
lirt^w in close to the shore on tho day of the raid, 
bi*eauHe there was no gun to fire. Tho state- 
iiieiit which appeared in tho 9erinan Press after 
the raid, that it was defended by a redoubt 
containing six 15 cm. guns, was absolutely 
without foundation. It may be plar^ed along- 
side of another statement, issutni by the 
(Jerinan Naval l^ress Huroaii, that it had loarnod 
from a trustworthy neutral source that the 
Scarborough gunners hud not replied, because 
the defenders ran away from their guns when 
the German ships opened their well-aimed (ire ! 

Whitby, like Scarborough, hod no fortificn* 
tioiis and no guns. There was not cviui the 
excuse of a regimental dep6t for the bom- 
bardment of this phM;e. The tc^tal of soldiers 
in t he Wliitby ilistrict a clistrict several niih's 
across —w’as at the time of the raid 2(i iiK*n. 

'rho Gennans chose the time of their sec'ond 
raid carefully. A heavy mist hung <iver tho 
Nortli Sea, not a dense fog, but the condition 
known on the V’orkshire coast ns “ frosthaigh. 
There wiis a moderate^ sea running, tho n^siilt 
of a recent st.orm, but the air was c*alm. Tin* 


Geriimii fleet chosen for the second raid con- 
sisted of thrc*c hattlc criiis(*rs and two ariiiounMl 
cruisers, twi> smaller vesseds mtiiiily ustnl for 
mine -laying, and possibly other minor craft. 
One battle eriiist^r and one armoured cruiser, 
accompanii'd by the two smaller vosm'Is, 
bombarded Scarborough and Whitby aiuJ laid 
mines in the waters then?. Two battle cruisi'rs 
and one armouitul cruiser attacked Harth‘pc»ol. 

Owing to tho haze over ilu' waters as the shi|M 
approached it was impossible for observei's to 
disMnguisli their naiiios. The ships whit'li 
attacked the Hartlepools miglit well have Isuai 
the Jh.'rfiliiigep, the Von der Taiiii and the 
Jlliieher. Jt is more diniciilt to indicate what 
weiv the shi|)s which attiutked. Scarborough and 
Whitby. They carrietl ligliter nriiiumeiitH. 
The great, number of tin? shells fired were .5‘0 in. 
or 4 ill. It is possible that one of them was the 
battle eriiisor Seydiitz, and the other the pni- 
tected cruiser Graudenz. If this were so, 
it is difiicMilt to understand, liowever, wliy tln» 
heavy batteries of the Seydlitz were not mom 
exti»iisiv<4y used. 

Tub Attack on Hartlepool. 

At eight oNslock on the morning of WediM‘H. 
day. nis^einbcT Ml, t he people of Hartlepool weni 
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startled by tho souikIm of heavy distant firing. 
At first nothing waa visible but flashes of flame 
for out at sea, but .after a time the coastguards 
could faintly make out tlirough the morning 
misf the dim outlines of three ships. The 
watchers on shore believed at first that the ships 
were part of a British fleet, firing on some 
approaching Germans, and they tried to ex- 
change signals with them, but could obtain no 
reply. A number of men and women flocked 
down to tho edge of tho Town Moor to witness 
the spectacle. Proper defence precautions were 
not neglected. Word was passed to two patrol 
boats in the harbour and they made ready. A 
small force of garrison artillery — Territorials, 
with a few old regulars among them — stood 
by their guns at the fort. The local force of 
Durham Light Infantry took up positions at 
various points nMidy to r^st any attempt at 
landing. 

The tliroo ships gradually drew nearer, until 
they were a little over two miles from the shore. 
It has since boon said that they approached 
flying the White Ensign, and that they were 
firing out to sea to deceive tho local garrison. 
Neither of these char^ can be sustained. Tho 
morning was too misty to distingui^ their 
flag, but responsible observers declare tliere was 
no reason to believe it was tho White Ensign. 


Tho German ships came suddenly out of the 
fog on the British flotilla and immediately 
started firing. They c^oncentrated their fire 
on H.M.S. Doon, a destroyer of the “ K ** 
class, and ILM.S. Hardy, a more modem 
boat of the “ K class. Two men were killed, 
seven wounded, and three slightly wounded 
on tho Doon, and two were killed, one died of 
wounds, fourteen wounded and one slightly 
injured on the Hardy. It was obviously 
impossible 'for the dostroyora t(3 stay and fight 
the great cruisers. They were, ns one sailor 
picturesquely put it, like little rowing boats 
alongside of men of •war, and all they could 
do was to attempt to escajie, which they did. 
There is little credit to the Gorman throws that 
they did not sink them. Evidently they 
believed they had done so, for in -their official 
report they stated that one destroyer was sunk 
and the others disappeared in a badly damaged 
condition. 

Suddenly the foremost German ship swung 
round and fired three shots right at the battery. 
They were well aimed. One fell to the right of 
the battery and killed several men, and a 
second, aimed a little high, struck the upper 
floors of a house near by. Two maiden ladies 
lived there. One of them waa in the passage 
making for her sister’a bedroom, possibly 
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ilisturbed by the noise outsido. The shot 
^truok one sister, inflicting terrible wounds 
in the chest and killing her instantly. Wlion 
neighbours went, after the bombardment, to 
^search for the second sister, they could not 
nt first find her. Careful exploration of the 
u n3cked house showed later •that she had been 
literally blown to bits. 

Even as the first shells came tearing through 
t he air the Territorials in the battery opened 
tiro in return. It must be a cause of regret to 
most Englislimen that in this first battle of 
modem times between a British battery on 
llriUsh soil and an enemy’s fieetr at sea, tlio 
Jiritish soldiers were hopelessly handicapped 
by inadequate guns. 

The men were splendid. Their commander. 
Colonel Robson, was on old volunteer oflicer 
and a local business man. The gun squiuls 
were yoimg Territorials, of the Durham 
Royal Garrison Artillery, called suddenly and 
imexpectodly for the first time into action. As 
the first shell fell close to them, almost blinding 
and deafening them with its roar and fumes, 
they Boomed for a second overcome. A 
brusque phrase shouted through a megaphone 
by their Colonel met with a response which 
0 showed that they had not lost heart or courages 
Veteran regulars near by soy that they workiul 
throughout with absolute steadiness and pre- 
cision. “ Nearly all my detoclunent were 
Territorials,’’ wrote one old soldier w'^ho was in 
charge of one of the guns. ” 1 had iny eye upon 
them during the action and must say they 
worked like heroes.” The men knew that it 
was useless to hit the armoured belts of the 
enemy ships, so they aimed at the upper decks. 
Onlookers, who watched the whole battle from 
Itedcar, tell how the bridge of one of the German 
ships was carried right off by one of our shots. 
The infantrymen occupying positions around 
never wavered. The 18th Service* Battery of 
the Durliam Light Infantry, a ” Pals ” Company 
of lads with three months’ training, stood their 
ground under heavy fire at every point. A 
shell burst at the lighthouse battery, killing 
two gunners and two infantrymen and woimding 
seven others. Two infantry sergeants went 
out of cover, exposed to the full German fire, 
and rescued a fisherman who had his leg broken 
in getting out of his boat. When the bombard- 
iqent ceased the troops led in the highly 
dangerous work of making their way into the 
wrecked falling houses and rescuing the 
wounded. 


The tliree German ships, skilfully handled, 
moved rapidly to avoid siibiunrine attaerk, 
and kept up on niieoasing bombardment* on 
the port with 12 in., 11 in., 8 in., and (1 in. 
giiiis. Conifietont military obs<Tvers estimate 
that within fifty minutes about 1,500 shells 
were fireil. A largo number of these w€*ro 
directed into the waters of the hay, probably 
to cripple any approaching su>>miirine. Most 
of the n^inainder were fired ovi*r the fort into 
t he docks, the gas and the water wojks. 'Phe 
two leading ships, after bombarding the 
batteries, passed north, and from a new position 
fired indiscriminatf^ly ov(t West Hartlepool. 
Some shots fell for gut inl.i.» the e(»unlry. 
Others buried themselves in thi‘ sand. The 
marksmanship was not so good as fi light have 
bei^ii expected. 'The third ship nmained off 
the main battery and poiirc*d in broadside after 
brtMuJside of 11 in. and 6 in. high explosive 
shell. The battery should have been cpiickly 
wiped out ; but even the lighthouse in t he 
centre of it was not domoHshod. The gunners 
stuck to their guns till the close of the action, 
and then fired a parting salvo at the* departing 
ships. Many shc^Ils fell in the quiet business 
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VICTORIA PLACE, HARTLEPOOL, 
Where a Selvetioo Army Offioer wee killed. 
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anil rt?Hiclential streets of SVc^st Hartlepool on 
the one side, and in the crowded poor BtrcH^ta 
of old Hartlepool on the other. Theae ahots 
covered ho wide an ari^a that they cannot he 
explained hy hml inarkHiiianship. The German 
BhipH undoubtedly deliberately hombardcMi the 
rc'sidential part of the two towna, apart from 
the fort, the di^eks and the public works. 

Some local authoritiiHs have oonsidcred it 
ncccHHHry to attempt to prove that the popiila* 
tion w**re pntirely calm imder the rain of gun 
fire. Were this tnie, the people in Hartlepool 
would be either the most callous or tho most 
stool -nerved the world has ever known. The 
at(a(;k c?anio imexpectedly. There wore no 
public instructions about what an individual 
should do in cose of a raid. The first intima- 
tion most people had that anything was wrong 
was the tii^rnendoua noise of the firing of tho 
heavy guns, the tearing approach of tho shells, 
tho crash and the roar as they burst and 
scattered. Fragments of shell came hurtling 
in all directions, varying from monster noses 
and thick stool bases, weighing from twenty to 
forty pounds, to jagged, terrible particlm 
weighing only a fraction* of an ounce. Windows 


broke with the concussion. Houses shook until 
it Boomed as though they would fall. 

The closely-set streets of old Hartlepool, 
densely populated, suffered most of all. Oum 
stretet was wrecked ; othors were badly dainogiHl. 
The peoplo did not know what to do, whethiT 
to remain indoors dr to rush out. Many ran 
to the railway station, and hero a denso crowd 
assembled, women in all stages of undn^ss. 
some barefooted, some in their night clotlu^H, 
some with shawl or waterproof hastily throw a 
over them. Some brought their babies along 
in perambulators or carried them. The people 
were rushing ihto danger in coming to this spot, 
and the few policemen and officials present, 
who knew it, quietly tried to move them on, 
and directed them to a road leading out to t ho 
countr>\ A shell caught the top of the Camegio 
J^ibrary near by, and sent great stone comer- 
pieces and ornaments down among the crowd. 
8orne of tho^e who started out were caught by 
the shell fire as they stepped on to the pavc^ 
ments. Others wen« struck down as they rail 
along the street. One sad case was that of ilit* 
wife of a soldier, who sought to make her 
escape with her six children. A shell burs! 
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noar >)y, tliroo nf childron M-on* killo<l, a boy 
of Hcwen, a girJ of ciglit, and a boy of fourloon, 
two of tho other childrtui w'ere irijiirc*d, and 
tlie TnotluT was maimed. She was eiiiTied 
to }io8pital, where sh«» lay for w'coks befon' she 
was told* of her ehildren’s death. A girl, iiiiie- 
ti^n years old, riislied into the slri'ct when the 
b<2mbard merit ooiiiineiK*ed. She \^'as inisse<J, 
and her body was foiiml later in the motiiiary 
by her stepfather. One arm and ])art of her 
head had been blown «»fT. A poor woman had 
her body riddled w’hik* she -was gathering sen 
coal. A lad of sixtcxai was killed while he was 
setting out to bring his motlK'r, sister, and 
brother to safety. A young woman, twenty- 
fivo years old, was blown to piec<*s by .i shell 
just as (he family wen^ sitting down to hnuik- 
fast. Adjutant William Avery, of the Salva- 
tion Army, formerly a (\>mish lisherman, was. 
living in one nt the mf>st c^xposed stn?eis. He 
had aln^uly brought his family downstairs 
and was eoming down liimsolf when a shell 
caught him and killed him instantly. A mission 
woman living in a hoiis<* two or tlirt^ di»ors off 
was killed by the same shell. 

Perhaps the most tragic part was the deaths 
of the young childron. Two brothers, six and 
eight years old, were going to school when ( wo 
fragments of shell struck them ; one was 


I." l inh'\ ” 

killed outright, (hi* other died later. A little 
girl of three was killr*d. 'Fhe wife of a guniif*r 
in the Royal Artillery was t aking i perambulator 
downstairs to convoy her childnm to a plfuu> 
of safety whem thi*re eame a tn*mendous explo- 
sion and she was plunged into darkness and 
iilniost siifTocated. When she got fnte she found 
(lint her hf»y, fiv'e yi^irs old, was hadly injiiml 
in t he leg ; Ik' dic^d latiT in hospital. Two littio 
girls, four atirl six years old, tho daughters of a 
naval stoker, were killed hy a shell w'hich striic'-k 
the house wheri? they staytnl w'iih their grand- 
father. 'Fhe old man said : ** I heard the rattling 
of the guns. I went to thi^ door and saw a lot of 
|N*o|.ile. 1 tumcsl hack to the houst; and was 
gr>ing to have a cnip of tea when, all at f>nei\ 
siiiush went the crorner of tlin houses mtd [ 
was thrown to the other sidi* of the mom. 
Aft-<‘r riH'overing myself I went t-o this dor>r and 
s»iw my two poor Jittk^ grandchilriren lying 
dead among a lot of hrieks.” .\s against those 
deaths of childnMi, place the (*asc' of an old liuly 
of eighty-six. who w'ns kilkxl outright in her 
own home, a piece of shell weighing thns^ 
pounds being afterwards found in her shoulder. 
Then' were some curious itse^apes. Ono motln^r 
WHS killed while carrying Iky child and tho 
eJiild esca))ttd unhurt. In another ca'^* a young 
woman was hurrying along with her lift Ip 
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HARTLEPOOL: THE WORKHOUSE DINING HALL. VTimt," Pkoiop«pk. 


brothur< The brother wiis killed, while Hht'i 
vikw iininjxired. 

Churches seemed to siilTer ospoeially. Thf% 
old church of St. Hilda, dating back to the 
late thirteentii century, one of the finest 
churches in the north, whs struck by a shell 
which fell on the roof, broke it without explod- 
ing, and then burst close to the rectory scross 
the way, doing great damage. The stone 
framework of the figiue of the Madonna on 
8t. Mnry*s Catholic; Church wits dainagiMl, but. 
the figure itsi'ilf was unharmed. A shell passc'd 
right through the Baptist (Church, sinashing it 
front and rear, and it tlien penetrated into the 
bt'drooin of a young lady in a house behind, 
but did not injure her. The Scandinavian 
Church was biully splintered, broken and 
damaged. 

The shipyard, the gasworks and Mu* doc;ks 
were subjected to special fire. At Messrs. Irvine’s 
Middleton shipyard two men were killed, 
and the electrical and. riggers* sliops were set 
alight. A steamer in coiurse of construction 
was hit by a shell, wliibh pierced her hold, 
killing a man working there. The well-known 
works of Messrs. Richardson, Westgarth & Co. 


suffered scvertsiy, and it w^as reportod thiit 
seven men were killed there. Shells struck 
three? great gasometerH. The ofTicials^n chorgi* 
had let the gas out of two at the first intimation 
of danger. The third burst into flaim^s. 
•Several men were injurt?d around the gas- 
w'orks. The oftice of the Northern Daily Mail 
was hit. 

Invalids rushed from their l>eds into the 
R(rec?t to gt?t away. One woman only tw*o days 
confiiuHl jumped up, wra[ip(Hl a shawl around 
her >)abi>, and ran out, away beyond the town, 
wido-eyecl, terror-stricken, thinking of nothing 
else if she could only save her child. If there 
were much alarm, there wore alsf) many dewds 
«>f quiet heroism performed. Kven young 
ciiildren displayed coiuago and helpfulness. 
One old lady for a long time afterwards tried 
to disi^over the name of a little lad who be- 
friended her grandson, a boy of eight. The 
grandson ran from their home, which, was near 
the gasw'orks, when shells were dropping all 
aroimd and the gasometer took fire. As he 
ran, with nothing on but bis shirt and a pair 
of knickers, another boy, a stranger, drew 
up alongside of him, asked him if he was not 
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. uid, and then took off his own overcoat and 
put it on him. ** That's all right. [ have 
.mother at home/* lio declared. In another 
t'aso »i husband was striving to get his family 
iiiit of the town, the wife being very much 
.iliirmed. “ I tliink they’ve Jiit me,” one hoy 
whispered to his elder brflther. “ Hut don’t 
say anything. It’ll only iimkc^ mother more 
frightened.” The boy kept on for some time 
until his father, noticing that ho looked ill, 
iftok him to a doctor, who discoverc^d a small 
brown wound in his body, and diTlared that 
it was iiic.'rely a superticial scTatch. The boy, 
still trying to conceid bis pain, grew so ba<l 
that thu father took him to another doctor. 
The latter examined him with X-rays and 
found t hat .a particle of shell had penetrated 
downw'ards right through the ])leuru, the lung 
and the stomach, and wiU4 resting then on 
part of tho spine. This story w»ih related at 
t he inquest on the boy. 

People were so excited that in several cases 
they did not reali/.e that they wer«5 sliot until 
some time after the event. One man whose 
left band was struck off declared that he never 
knew his hand had gone until he (rhancod to 
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look down at the stump. Many were struck 
by splinters and knew nothing of their wounds 
until tho bombardment was over. People 
made for Hie country. Large numbers went 
off by rail. Thousands tramped into Stoc^ktoii 
and elst'where. On tho other band, those who 
had any public duties kept on with them, dis- 
regarding danger. 'I’he girls in Iho llartlejiool 
telephone exchange eontinued steiulily at 
their work right through tho bombardment. 
Spt^'ial constables and the ]iicMnber.s of a local 
('itizen Training .Kore.e diil work lM»y<>nd praise 
in ki'eping the crowds in order, aiding the 
wotindiMl, anil in generally helping thi^ regular 
police. 

A number of sht^lls fell on the workhouK(^ 
hut no lives were lost. The tirst fell on the 
top of tlur sehool dining-hall, where only live 
minutes before about ninety old people had 
biHMi present at a religious service. Then sliell 
after shell followtul in diffiTcmt parts of tin* 
hiiilding. Apart from the female mental cnsixs. 
who sIiowhI some panic, the inmates luled 
splendidly, and, in the words of the master, 
“The oflieials did their duty like trained 
soldiers, regardless of fiersnniil danger.” 
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The two small patrol ships in the harbour 
set out to attiu‘k the enemy. Ono of these^ 
t ho Patrol, pot under way mid proparod ft>r 
iietion. but bc'fore it was out of the harbcair 
the firing had oommcauM d and a shot caught 
it, striking the forobridgo. The Patrol 
promptly opened tire, but its small 4-in. guns 
were cif little use against the heavy metal 
of tho enemy. ** J don’t think our firo reached 
^tliom at all,’* said one sailor, writing of tho 
f'vent. Further shfits struck tho little vossol 
and then slio sheered olT, having received soino 
(.‘onsiderahle damage, and took refugo in tho 
'roes. Tho Bocond patrol boat does not seem 
to have been engaged. 

'Flic firing lasted for about fifty minutes, 
and then tho ships n^tired in a iiorthcTly 
dimetion, scattering mines broadcast in their 
wake us they did so. Tho firing liad barely 
ceased before rnon were at vrork everyw'hore, 
n'pairing tho damage, calming panic-stricken 
people, and attending to the wounded. It is 
said that within half an hour of the battle 
glaxiors wore at work in business housi^a in 
West HariU^pool mending the broken pan«*s. 


A number of buildings were turned into tom. 
pfirary hospitals. Over forty of the woundiMl 
were conveyed to the workhouse. The Masonic 
Hall was used as a refuge. Forty odd cas»>> 
were taken into Hartlepool Police Station and 
}\oro laid around the men's billiard room there. 
All the hospitals taxed to their utmost 

capacity. The Hartlepool Hospital, a fim; 
building on the site of tho ancient Friaragis 
which lies behind and quite close to tie* fort, 
was in the full line of the lire from the seif. 
Its bods were all ncruipicd that morning with 
ordinary eusiw. When the bombardment began 
these were immediately .transferred from tho 
wards facing the front to the out-patients’ do- 
partment and the basement at th€>! rear, whiTo 
they were least likely to be hit. Hefore they wrre 
completely removed the woiuided began to 
arrive, some earricHl along in roughly improvistMl 
stretchers by their friends, or brought in by the 
military or police. 'Fhey were ghastly spectacle's 
— some horribly torn, some with several great 
shell wounds, and many ininr>r wounds frrau 
splinters. One victim had twenty separate 
wounds. All were incredibly filthy from the 
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HARTLEPOOL; LILY STREET. 

Three people were killed in the houie on the left. 


bhu‘k« the nlimo, and the debrts that had hreti 
torn ii[> in the approach <if the sholls. They 
laid thiMii down in linos in the ont-pa(ii»nts* 
department, and, shutting their ears ti» the 
apparently iineensing. nvorwholmiiig din of tlic 
sIioIIh flying ov<?rhoad and around, lla* doetors 
and niirsi^ and HtU'ndants strove to give some 
fpiiet lirst-aid. A dose of morphia \viis 
administered tii every one of the wounded (t> 
ease immediate ])ain, until opportunity an>se 
to do more for them. 

Suddenly then> eamo an almost painful 
silence. The din of the bonihardment (/(misimI 
ns quickly as it luul begun. Word came in that 
the ships were retiring. The patients w(*re 
taken back again to the ordinary wanis, and 
the doctors began their work in the opeiating 
t hoatre. ( Mono on twenty of the jieoplc^ brought 
in died before anything could be done for tluMii. 
'Phen began a long and dreadful task. Ilartle- 
]iool doctors are itceiLstomcd to tragic enst?s 
from the groat w'orks around. But those who 
toilcsd on hour after hoiir imtil midnight’ in 
tho beautiful operating theatre of Hartlepool 
Hospital— one of the finest operating theatres 
in the country — admit that their imagination 
had scarce conceived such a shattering and 
tearing and disfiguring of tl)c human frame as 


c*anic before Ms’iii in tlie fifty e»ises they cleidl 
with (hnt day. 

Apart frran llu* si/.e and nnmlier of the 
wounds miuie from the pieees of jagifi'd shf‘ll. 
the eases pres(>nted many diflieiilties. In nearly 
every in.Htance, in addition to tho damage 
directly done hy the shell striking a person, 
there A\as further damage caused hy the 
>^pliriters of wood and stone and the dirt and 
wroekage whi(;h had hiMMi torched into the 
xictiiiis* hcKlies in the* nplitvival of the explo- 
sions. 'riieii the elnanieiil c'onstitiients of the 
(Seriiian shi^lls wf'n* found to earry a poison in 
thiaiiselves. a poison wliieli hliif'kened the 
flesh, fireveiited healing, and aftei’wards, in 
spite of every ean?, iiuMk? it in many easi^s 
impossible t-o save wounded limhs. 

Two further featiin^s (M)mplet(*d the griiiin(*s.s 
iif the scene. 'Phen' was i.»ne diser.anfort, minor 
eom]uired w'ith othiTs. and yet si^riuus enough 
in itself. The bornhanlrnent had itijiin*d the 
gas-works, and all gas supplies wen* eui oiT. 
The hospital em[>loyed gas largi*ly for eookitig 
.and other purposes. Tfot water, fortiinat4*ly, 
could be obtained from another source. Then 
from immediately after the hoiiibardinent 
until late at night the hoapitaj gates were 
thronged w'ith an eager, anxious crowd oi! 
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iiiBistent people, demanding to know if their 
friends and their relatives were among the 
wounded and dead there. 

In the afternoon a proclamation was ihsiuhI : 
“The civil population are requested as far as 
possible to keep to their houses for tlio pri^iait. 
The situation is now quiet. The group loailors 
will advise in case of further damage. Any 
uncxploded shells must not be touched, but 
information may be given to the police.*' 
Committees wore immediately formed to carc^ 
for the wounded and the distressed. The 
special constables and the Citizen Force 
worked under direction, clearing up the 
(Ubria. All theatres and places of amuaeuient 
w'ere closed for some days. Owing to the 
damage done to the gas-w^orks, no gas could 
be obtained, and apart from electric light the 
people had to rely on candles and lamps. The 
milftory authorities ordered everyone to be off 
the streets by seven o'clock at night, and tliis 
regulation was strictly enforced. 

Hartlepool had been noted before? the raid 
both for its military and non-military ( ciii | ht . 
It was its boast that it had given inort? recruits 
to the new Armies than any place of the size 
in the country. But in the days before the 
raid one section of th<? citizens of Hartlepofil 


had gravely proU^ted against the guns and 
the gun practice of the fort. The noise of the 
])ractice firing distiirlKni them and brok# their 
windows. Th»»ir fellow -citizens did not forgi^t 
to ri'mind them «if their old complaints after 
the boii\bardment was over. The immediate 
effect was to produce a feeling of bitter resent- 
ment among the men of tlioport and among the 
men of Durham and of Vcirkshin? —resentment 
which took the form in this district of an im- 
mediate increase in riHTiiitiiig. Largo numbers 
of men sent their wivi's and elfildreti away, 
while n>inaining theinHelvcs at work. Tlicy 
felt, and it is ditlicult to blame them for it, that 
while it might be tln'ir duty to stay in tho town 
and endun» tlu* risks of what might come, they 
had no right to keep their depcaidisita in a place 
which the aiithoritii^s appiu'ently could not 
adoquatf'ly proUn^t. 

The fiivt cstiinatics of the injured were 22 
killed and 50 wounded. It soon became 
appanmt that those figures wero wholly in- 
adequate. The authorities in the beginning, 
for some reason best known to themselves, 
apparently tried to minimise the death-roll. 
Within a few days it \vas known, however, that 
tho killed were close on a huiidn?d, and os one 
after another of the hndly woiiiidfxl died, the 
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SCARBOROUGH: 

INTERIOR OF 24, ROTHBURY STREET. 


rose until twly in *ltiiniai*y it linil 
reiu'hed SI 3. 'riie wounded nunib<Ted us 
nearly tw euri be toUl about JIOO. It ia u 
euiiae for wonder no! that so iimny wore killed 
4 i.nd woimdiHl, but so few. When tlio eiior- 
inoiiR velocity and destructive jMJwer of tiu? 
grc*a( Certuaii sludls are rcuilixcHl, it is hard 
to und(M‘stand how the ]iort eHCTafiwl so lipflitly. 
'riie Ceriiitin ofTioers and erev/s ini^ht well have 
lM*lieved, as they steaiii(*d away, that they hud 
laid the lurf^er part f)f Martlefiool in ruins and 
had wi|K^] out many of its population. Had 
a single shell landed in the dtMise crowd around 
the railway station, or in the park, the death- 
roll would have* Ihhmi enormously increased. 

It was only by degreirs that the people of 
Hartlepool rc^alizc^ tlio full horror of what they 
had gone, through, l^ater, on Wedne^ay and 
<»n Thursday, t hey hiwl abundant opportunity 
to witness the ruin wrought. Then, on Friday 
morning, when their nerves were taut, an 
tin fortunate incident (K'ourred. A noticH? was 
posted up in the Post Office as follows : 

** Telegraph message from Staff-Captain 
Lyons, Headquarters, Hartlepool, (I.SO a.in., 
• Di'ceinber 18, 1914 


“ Heceived inessago to look out for hostile 
airship. Warn all constables to warn all 
residents on approach of airship to go into 
basements of their homes and remain till 
danger is past. Advise them to keep cool, and 
not congregate in groups in streets. Rumours 
may be false, but ever^'ono to bo prepared.*’ 

The special constables were called together 
and warned. Unfortiinutely, they or their 
advis(‘rs misunderstood tIu* niessage, and they 
hiiiTicd from house to house and from works 
to works, ordering people to their cellars, 
commanding the workmen in the shipyards 
to go lioiue, and Udling everyone that German 
aireraft wt^ro approaching. The result was 
what might have been anticipated. The 
people poured out into the streets. All business 
c4^.Hsed. ('rowds iiuuie for tlie park. Still 
grc»ater crowds madt* for the country, to get 
away anywhere fri>m the dropping bombs. 
Some of the women wi^rc in a state of high 
(*xcitement and pat lactic scenes were witnessed. 
Crowds throngi;d to the railway station and 
the outgoing trains wen) packed, mainly with 
women and childn^ii. When the harm hiul been 
done the police discovenul their mistake, and 
the mayor issued a proclamation in tlu' after- 
noon nxiiioHting the iiihahitants of W’lnt 
Hartlepool to pursue their usual work quietly, 
as the message sent round in the morning was 
dim to a misunderstanding. “ T’heni is no 
cause ftu* alarm.”* TIu* message (r.iiue, how- 
c^ver, much too late, and many women and 
childnm who had remained afti'r the Hvst 
hombardinent now loft the towm. The peofvfe 
of West Hartlepool generally agreed, when 
subsequently surveying the history of the 
bombardment, that there was much more 
('xcitemeat in the stref^ts on the Friday than on 
tho day when the (Serman shij)s were shelling 
them. 

I'lie iiiinine se.attenKl by tho German vessels 
when retiring greatly impeded traffic at the 
port. Three ships were destroyed that night, 
the South Shields collier Kltwater, the Nor- 
wegian steamer Viuiren, and tho Glasgow cargo 
steamer Princess Olga. 'Fhe Kltwater struck 
a mine off Flamboroiigh Head and six of her 
crew were- killed. Thfs Vaaren struck a mine 
off Whitby. She had seventeen irien on boanl 
and only four escaped. The third ship, tho 
Princess Olga, was blown up after striking a 
mine off Scarborough. In this case there whs 
no loss of life. One result of tho raid was 
almost to suspend business on the Newcastle 



SCARBOROUGH. 

DAMAGE DONE TO LIGHTHOUSE, CASTLE WALLS, AND BUILDINGS. 
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Kxcliango for a day or two. Another wan to 
help to Rtiffen nhipping freights. 

The German cruisers succeeded in causing 
a considerable loss of life amongst civilians. 
Some six hundred houses were damaged more 
«»r less- But they did not strike any vital blow 
at Hartlepool industry. The docks and the 
railway were uninjured. The gasworks were 
put right in the course of a fov days, 'riie 
shipyards scarcely stayed their activity fcjr a 
day. The cruisers were not out of sight before 
the lorries of the corporation were around 
mending the broken tramw^ay and other wirc^s 
in the difTerent streets. Business men whose 
promises wore damaged foiitid plenty of 
neighbours willing to lend them office room. 
A certain uunibcr of women and children 
cleared out of the town. But the essential 
prosperity of the manufacturing caisacity and 
the national utility of the Hartlopools remained 
luiimpairod. The Germans had failed to 
inflict vital damage ; they had succeeded in 
luousinjg against themselves bitter and lasting 
anger that was yet to have far-reaching "results. 

The Attack on ScARUORonoH. 

Shortly before 8 o’clock on the same morning 
the coastguardsman stationed at the look-out 
point at Scarborough Castle telephoned to the 
wireless station behind the town : ** Some strange 


ships arc approiwhing from the north. 1 cannot 
make out wliat they are. They do not answer 
my signals.** Then the man’s voice could be 
heard by those listening at the oth(*r end its 
quicker, more agitated tones : “ They arc 

Germans. They are firing on us.** *rho voi<!c 
then ceas(;d. ^ 'rho coastguardsman hiul scarc<»ly 
given his warning before a shell from the fore- 
most ship tore over the station, breaking the 
wires in its flight, and lodged in an^empty 
barracks on the opposite side of the Castles 
grounds. The coastguardsman and a policM*- 
iiian were in a little wooden house on the elitf 
top with their telephone and other instruincnU- 
As the first shell passed over they made a rush 
for shelter. They had not got many yards 
away before a second shell followed, smashim; 
to atoms the building they had just loft. 
Shell after shell, thirty of them in all, poured 
in rapid 8iicces.sion on the samo spot. 

The German attacking force, wliich ap- 
proached from the direction of Cloughton in 
the north, consisted of four vessels, two cruisers 
which carried out the main attack, and two 
smaller vessels which wore mainly engaged in 
mine-laying. The two larger ships moved past 
the old Castle, being then about eight hundred 
yardsifout at sea, and steamed slowly in front 
of the town, firing all the time, until they caim' 
within little more than five hundred yards of 
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tlie shore. Old Rshennen, gazing at them, 
.ould not understand how it was possible for 
such large ships to come in so close. It was 
evident that the German pilots had intimate 
knowlcMlge of Scarborough waters, otherwise 
they would certainly have run aground. They 
hod learnt a lesson from the Yannouth fiasco, 
iind did not mean that tlieir shells should full 
short again. Their steady and regular pro- 
gress showed also their confidence that ilient 
were no submarines in Scarborough Buy, for 
Its they moved post the town they wf>uld 
have formed an ideal target. 

As the sliips moved forward they first 
thoroughly covered the ground in front of the 
ruins of old Scarborough Cnsfle. 'Phey evi- 
dently bolioved that there werti* guns then* 
and that the old barracks within the grounds 
was held by troops, 'rhc'ir heavy tiro smashed 
the barracks, made' a gnuit gap in the old 
(Castle walls and tore up the ground around. 
Possibly they considered it inerc‘dihlo that we 
.should have neglected to fortify so ideal a 
defensive po.sitiori. 'Plieir shell fire on the 
thistle grounds was iiieNdy wasted. 'I'ho old 
Fiarrack buildings were unoccupied, and had 
hiH^n unoccupied for some time, although just 
previous to this a suggestion had made 

that women and children should be lious«‘d 
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there. Jt was fortunate that the suggestion 
had not been earned out. In various other 
ways, to which it would be unwise to refe|, it 
could soon from the direction of the German 
fire that their intelligence do]mrtincnt was 
seriously at fault conec'riiiiig the place. 

From the (*astlc, tin? guns turned their 
attention to the town. Some of them direerted 
their fire on the Grand Hotel, a large bi.ilding 
and )>rominetit- landmark on the sea front. 
'J'ho upper floors of this liotel were shuttered 
and the entrance fli»or from tht' front anti tlu* 
ground nil around broken up. Many of tlu* 
shells wert‘ diri'ctotl towards Falsgravt*, a 
suhtirh of Searliorough, where an important 
wirt'less station was plaecni. 'Phe windess 
station itself was very little injured, but the 
private 1iousc*h in the vicinity w'cw badly 
damaged and many pts)ple wounded and killed. 
Some shells wtTc also sent towimls tim gas- 
works and the waterworks, l)iit the German fin* 
was not (‘onfined to th(*si* spots. The elaiin 
that tlie sliips aimed solely at the Castle, the 
wireless station, and one or two ])laccs wdic^n* 
they h(*lim’ed troops to he stationed, caimot hi.* 
sustained. The w'liole tow^n was finnl upon 
recklessly and indiscriminately, save those 
St resets wdiich were |»rofoeted by the steep hills 
between them and the sea. Shells dropped 
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SCARBOROUGH: No. 2, WYKBHAM STREET, ^Twics" rk.^o«rat>h. 
Where four people were killed. 


from vory oloso by Clamu'o Gardoiin in the 
iH)rth to the grounds of the Yorkshire Lawn 
Tennis Club in the* south, and from the sea- 
front eastwards to the small suburban streets 
on the oxtremo west side of the town. They 
landed Gwer 8t. Oliver’s Mount, a high hill to 
the south. They wrought gre^at destruction 
in many of the wealthy residential sections, on 
the Esplanade, and in the Cr«38cent. Thc\v 
killed ond wounded ])oople and destr«)yed 
houses in the central business portion of the 
town. They were widely seat tered in the small 
residontial strt*.ets o(T Gladstone Road. They 
went in lesstT numbers to the* north. It was 
evidently the purpose of the German coin- 
iiianders to rake the town from end to end, and 
to some extent thi*y did it. 

The |)oo})U* of Scarborough do not keep early 
hours in winter-time, and largo numbers of 
the inhabitants were in bed when tho firing 
started. At first they thought it thunder, 
but as the loud continuous explosions kept on, 
and as the shells burst in street after street, 
they quickly learned their mistake. One 
local alderman and magistrate, Mr. John Hall, 
was dressing in his bedroom when a shell burst 
in the room, injuring him so that he died as he 
was being carried up the steps of tho infirmary. 
No. 2, Wykeham Street has since been named 
the house of tragedy. Four people were killed 


here. A young soldii*.r in the Royal Field 
Artillery, Driver Albert Bennett, was protecting 
his mother when a shell penetratc*d the house, 
killing him, the mother, and two hoys, otu* 
nine years old, tho other five, A tradesman's 
wife in (]!oliimbu8 Ravine was going down from 
the house above into the shop when a shell 
hit iicr, wounding her in such foshibn that she 
died soon afterAvards. Her husband in the shop 
wan almost buried by the debris, A ^''Oiing 
w'oman picked up a baby to soothe its crying 
and took it into a bedroom for safety. A shell 
burst tlirough the roof of the room, killing them 
both. A hairdresser’s wifc% on hearing the first 
shell fire, set out to fetch two neighbours and 
give them shelter in her cellar. As she was 
standing near the door of her house* a shell 
glanced off a stone pillar and struck her body, 
killing her. A servant went upstairs to Imt 
mistress when the firing began, and rea9Siirf*d 
her, telling her that she thought tlu* ships wore 
practising. A few* minutes later there was a 
loud crash and the mistress found her servant 
dead, struck in the breast by a shell. Mr. 
J. H. Turner, ex -sheriff of Yorkshire, living in 
Filey Hoad, took tw'o of his servants* into the 
boiler-house at the back of the building for 
safety. The third w’os missing. He went t<» 
look for her when a shell burst near, but left 
him uninjured. He still kept on with his 
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H an.'h, »uid the library he? found her 

liiere, covered with wreckage deed. 

A postman. Alfred Benle^ was on his round 
oil the Kspleniule when the lioinbardinc'nt 
hegan. Ko continued delivering liis lettei-s 
rilt hough he was in a part of the town whriv 
hniist^ after house was hdlng wrec^ked. He 
kiuxikcd at the door of one hoiiso ahnost at the 
end of the town and a maidservant came to t aki? 
ilic? let ters. As lie was handing them to her a 
burst at the front of tlie house, doing 
ronsidorablo damage to tho building and killing 
hoth of them. The hospital was hit. Jhthlic? 
buildings of all kinds were badly damaged. 
Sf*arborough people still rc^eall with pride how, 
when tho bombardment began, Morning Coin- 
iniinion was boing hold at St. Martin's Chureh on 
South Cliff. A shell passed thnnigh tho towca* 
and damaged part of tho roof. The eongrega- 
lion showod some concern, but An^hdeacoti 
\hu?karnc3ss told them that they were as safi* 
in church as anywhere else, and he quietly 
curried through tho service to the end. 

Many of the people in tl|e town were naturally 
greatly alarmed. Women rushed into tlu* 
street, not taking time to put any thing on. 


< Jreat tliroiigs poured down Westhorougli hi tho 
railway station, and soon tho station W&i 
cri»wded with people clainoiiriiig to got away. 
The oflieiais carried on their duty os usual, 
put on extra carriages when* possible, and got 
as many off ns they could. Large numhers 
i*s<‘a|H*d from Ha* town hy road. Men with 
motors nr traps lill(?d them with women and 
children and drove tliein out of the town as 
cpiitkly as possible. Many of the eases of 
dentil and of wounded were mainly (|ue to the 
people being in the streets, as shells exploding 
in tin? streets scattcnnl their splinters over a 
\ery wide area. Hut t in* people did not know 
whiit to lio. 'J’hc?y had received no inst ructions. 
Till* bon ihard merit liad cfinie on them as a 
surprise, and it is not to he wondered at that 
many thought it well to from the shelL 

Htriek(*ii houses. In many boarding sehools, 
where the children were starting l)rf>akfas1, 
the masters (piietly paraded tin? pupils and 
niarehed them into tlif* cellars or out into the 
shelter of some rising ground. One ehaufTeiir, 
iMgliteim y(*ars old. in a house on tho South 
Cliff, where tho shells were croristantly falling, 
saw another man struck down in the street hy 
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B shell. Tlio lad at one** rushed cait, raised thi* 
man on his shoulder and carried him under 
lire into sheltor. There wc're many iiuudents 
of this kind. 

Humour was not liurkiiig. A Territorial 
ofiicer tells how, as ho was hiu*ryiiig dow'n ont» 
of the main slrtK^ts to the front, a typical 
British workman, with a basket of tools over 
his shoulder, stopped him : “ Aye, sir,” said the 
workman with ^^reat emphasis, ** this kind of 
thing woyld never have happened if wo had a 
C'oiiservativo (lovorninont in power ! ” “I did 
not want to hear about Governments,” the 
ofliocr added, when telling the story ; ” there 
\V4is too much high explosive shell bursting in 
tho vicinity for one to thrash out political 
arguments just then.” One citizen, much 
excited, hurried into his garage to tell the driver, 
an old man, to get ready at once to take the 
family away. He found the driver quietly 
polishing a bit of brass. The old man looked 
up from his task with a face expressing great 
satisfaction : *' Ah ! Master George,” he said, 
” they’ve coom ! AhVe always said they’d 
coom, and they’ve cooiri ! ” One old Indy. 


living on South Cliff, picked up a gun and 
hurried out to the sea front, anxious to hav. 
a shot at the enemy. Another, called upon In 
get out of the house, at once looked around in 
see what she could take with her, and seized 
upon a Christmas pudding, tucked it imdei 
her arm and ran c/ff with it. 

The German ships moved on to a point, 
almost opposite tho Grand Hotel. Then carn<! 
a pause in the terrible noise of tho sholl explo- 
sions, and for about three minutes the gun ftre 
creased. This pause was due to the ships 
swinging round and reversing their course. 
They then re-openod fire with their guns on the 
other side and moved steadily up northwards 
again. While they were slu'Uing thci town tlu^ 
tw<j smaller vessels moved out to sea, dropping 
long lines of mines from a littlo way ufl tht^ 
shore in an outward direction. The Germans 
undoubte<11y hoped that the bombardment 
would bring the British fleet up from the south 
and that in attempting to pursue them as tho>' 
ran along the coast it would fall foul of tho 
lines of mines. Steiyning bfick, and firing ns 
they retired, the twt> German cruisers slowly 
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SCARBOROUGH: INTERIOR OP THE GRAND HOTEL BUFFET. 


thoir own ininoficld and then their 
tfiinH ceaeed and they started off at full spoeit 
for f,he north. 

The bombardment coiiiineficcd at five minutcN 
past eight an4 it was over at about half -past 
eight. During that time about' five hundnMl 
'•^holls were fiml at the town and on the t !ast le. 
Chiito II, number of these shc'lls fell into the 
sand on tJie s«*a front. The only possible 
explanation of this is that either tfie guns were 
loo depressed or the Gormans believed that 
.'^oijie troops were entrenebc^l there. Other 
shells went many miles out into the country. 
One struck the lighthouse and injured it so 
that it had afterwards to be taken down. 
>'<‘\onteen pereoii.s were killed, all of them 
«:iviliana, including eight women and four 
• hildren, one of the children being a baby of 
loiirtcon months. The number of woundtid 
was about fivi^ times as groat. 

When the inquests were held on the victims 
of f ho raid, the jury wished to bring in a verdict 
diat they had been murdered. The coroner 
'iiggested that the verdict should be that they 
had met their death through the bombardment 
of Scarborough by the enemy’s ships. The fore- 
^uan emphasized hia daTnand , but the coroner 
pointed out that if the jury returned a verdict 


of munior ho would have to go through the 
fnnniility of binding the polioo over to prosocuto 
soiiicono, and ns th(« only persons who could Iki 
prosfHrutiMl scHMiicd to be thi^ ofticM^rs of tiu* 
( hTiiian ships, such a course would bo an 
absurdity. Nothing y^aild be gained by return- 
ing a viTclict of wilful rniinler against the 
commanders of t hose vessels, although he agr(M*d 
with tli«i forinnan that it was a murderous 
fit tack, ill flu? end tlii^ i^oroiierV coiinsel 
prevail* ‘d. 

It would be idle' to deny that the Gennaii<« 
siieecH'ded in inflicting very n>ai clamnge upon 
Sear borough. One imiiiediate result was that 
a large nuiiiiMM* of well-to-do people who had 
miulo this place their home left it. It W'hb 
ifstiniated, a fortnight after the raid, that fully 
six thousand people, had gone iiwiiy, and many 
mor*^ wen* going. In sorni? of the w'calthy 
streets only two, tlirt»e or four families were 
left. Old people who hiul (torrie hi^re to end 
their days in peace naturally felt no call to 
ri*iiiain and to expose theiiisolves to unneoesiiary 
risks. The loss of so many people told heavily 
on the tradosmi'n of the tow'n. The hotels and 
boarding-houses foiuid themselves faced with a 
very serious prospect. 

Once the first excitement w'as over, Scar- 
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borough Het.ilecl rJowti to t-Hko the thing philo- 
Hopliically -maybe too philosophically. It is 
somewhat astonishing to read that the places 
of aiiiiiM?mcnt were open as usual that same 
livening. IVoplo wvnt about their work os 
before, (ine shop wiiose front was blown out 
bore a notice on its shutter, ** JbisinesH as 
iisiiiil/' A new indust ry sprang up — the selling 
of replies of fraginc'iits of shell. For a few wc'oks 
large numbers of visitors poured into the town 
to see tjie ruin wrought. The mayor and the 
local authorities did their best to meet the 
situntif>n. local livening pa])crs w'ore not 

allowed for some time to say anything about 
wliat had happened, not even allowed, until 
late ill the evening, to describe the scones in 
their own streets. 'Phe mayor issued a notice 
that ila> : “ 1 have lunm askcMl by many people 
what they should do in consequence of the 
bombardment of Scarborough this morning. 
J liHX’ii only one piece of advice to give, and 
that is : * Keep calm and help others to do 
the same.' ’* 

The local rwruiting authorities attempted to 
turn the occasion to profit. Special bills were 
posted throughout the town and throughout 
thf? county, urging the people to vengeance. 
Here is a sptH*iinen of the bills ; 



m to 

iiiiidQCAit WooMiii . am - M 
ISeadKiri^H^^ 

S'iiew tho Enemy 
,wi(l.'exact^ a;fuirpeiMi^v,t^^ 


'c6wARoiAr:;8tji^t:qi;i^ 



The response, however, was somewhat 
appointing as compared with Hartlepool. 'i i„. 
country districts in Yorkshire responded wvy 
well, but in Scarborough itself the recriutin^ 
did not immediately rticeivo the stimulus which 
was anticipated. It must be remembered tliat 
Searborougli, a professional pleasure town, Im^ 
a larger proportion of old people and a iniich 
smaller proportion of active young men flmn 
is the average in the great t raditig centn«. 

The mines sown by the Orman ship.<^* mi 
their retirc^iuent caused some trouble and smur 
loss before they were all cleanHi up. A llcci 
of mine-swiH'pcrs was put to work* under a 
naval oflicer and oflicers of the Royal Naval 
Reserve, and the seas fronting this part of the 
coast \xVre patiently swept day by day. Tluin^ 
an? few more dangerous tasks on sea than this, 
and boftire the iniiiiN^ were cleared more than 
one mine-sweeper was wrecked. sevtTal sliips 
were sunk, and more than one sailor went to 
his final rest. 

Thk .Attack, ov Whitiiv. 

•• 

'Flic two (jerman ships, after bombarding 
iScarboroiigh, made in the direction of Whitby. 
Half an hour later the chief officer of the coast- 
guards at the signal station on the Kai^ 
<.iiiT, Whitby, noticed through the haze the 
ships approaching at groat sjaaid, the sea 
0 mstantly breaking over their stems and largi'lx' 
hiding their bodies from view# Within ton 
minutes the ships got within laisy range and 
slowed down, immediately opening firq on the 
.signal station. 

TIk^ hoinbardment began before ten tninuU>< 
past nine and lasted only a few minutes, 'riic 
.ships were two inilt«i from thi^ signal station 
when they opened fire. The first broodsidt* 
hit the face of the cliff jubt underneath the 
st ation. Four or live coast guardsmen, a sentry, 
and some boy seoutM were stai ding in the signal 
station, 'riiey at once ran outside for shelti^r- 
As they ran, a soc'otid broadside struck the 
station, and one large splinter of shell hit a 
eoastguardsman named Hand ill, taking a 
largt' part of his head off. His death must 
have bi^n instantaneous. One of the l>oy 
scouts, Roy Miller by name, set out from the 
station to deliver a message, when ho was 
cfaught in the log by a piece of shell. It was 
said at the time that he showed his pluck h\' 
insisting on delivering his message before h<‘ 
had his wound attended to. The wound 
was at first believed to be only slight, but 
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Which was badly damaged at both ends. 


coinplioiilioim set in and tlie lep hud to be 
amputated. 

'Pbe firing; was very heavy while it lasted, the 
number of shells thrown into the town being 
variously estimated at from (iO to 200. Prob- 
ably the smaller was the more eorrcjct estimate. 
The guns were aimed, save for a few elmiwe 
shots, in the direction of the coastguard station. 
The shills were so close in to the shore, the cliff 
immediately in front of them bi‘ing from 200 to 
260 feet high, that they found it dillicult to 
control their angle of fire, and most of the shells 
went high, passing over the station and blighting 
in what is known as the Fishburn Park dist rict, 
immediately behind the railway station. A 
few shells went wide.* Two or three of these 


struck the AhViey, doing some damagiN mom 
particularly to the ivest wing, but there is no 
reason to believe that the Abbey was aimed at . 
Had the (lermans chos«ai to take this us their 
mark they could scarcely linve failed to demolish 
it wit'll a few well -placed shiflls. There is 
reason for congratulation that more daiiiago 
was not done, seeing that it licw only two 
or IhrtH^ hundred yards from the Admiralty 
buildings. Some of the shellH W€‘nt so high 
that they fell in the village of Slights, four 
inilcw inland. But nearly all the real damage 
w’us done w'ithin a radius of 200 yards in the 
district immediately facing the back of East Cliff. 

When the firing broke out two men in- the 
Whitby Town railw'ay station started to lead a 
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horso alnnp; tlio lino into safoty. .Tuftt as they 
priNMed through a gate a Mholl exphnlod in the 
cattle>dock near by and a piece hit an old goods 
porter, William Tuninoro. He died within 
a few iiiinutea as lie wan being conveyed to tho 
hospital. '!l'ho cotistguard station itself was 
repeatedly struck. An invalid lady, Mrs. Miller, 
was in bed in a house in Springhill Terrace, 
when a shejl struck the front of the house and 
some of the splinters wounded her. Siie Mas 
conveyed to a convalcsc^nit home near by and 
aftcT lingerin'g some time she died from telarius, 
A Mrs. Marshall m^us hit in the leg. The total 
casualties wore timH3 killed and two wounded. 
One old seaman, 70 years old, was found dead 
on tho day following tho raid in ono of the alms- 
houses, and it was believed that his death M*as 
brought about by the shock of tho bombard- 
ment. Many people had surprisingly narrow 
escapes. 

Quite a number of houses were badly damaged, 
the shells bursting in Fishbum Park and scat- 
tering destruction aroimd for hundreds of yards 
in every direction. Some of tho houses had 
their roofs tom completely off. Some had their 
fronts blown in, and some their brickwork 
dislodged and M'indows sliattered. A pig was 





wounded, and a dog bled to death. It is siir- 
prising that two modern warships could fire 
powerful shells into a town for from eight to 
ten minutes and accomplish so little. 

Tho people of Whitby scarcely realized 
what had happened before the whole thing 
was over. In many i parts of the town, out 
of tho lino of fire, the people did not com- 
prehend that the town had been bombarded 
until the nows M^as brought to them. Tho story 
MTos told in the town how the childnm in one • 
Biihool were singing tho l^ord*s Prayer wh«-ii 
they were startled by tho explosion of a sh(‘ll 
near at hand, on explosion wliich sniiisliod tho 
windows of the school. There was no panic 
and no rush. The mistress droM' the children 
up and quietly marched them to the most 
protected part of the school building, where tliey 
remained until tho end of the boinbiu'diiu'iit. 
An experience such as this comes os a severe 
sliock to everyone. But Whitby M'as not nearly 
BO perturbed, and had not so much reason io< 
bo, as Scarborough or Hartlepool. Its people, 
a hardy race of seamen, took their misadventure 
more os a matter of coiu^e and congratulated 
themselves that it was no worse'. A few 
hundred people left the town, but many of 
them returned within a few da 3 rs. Tho following 
letter from a lady living in Whitby, written to- 
a friend, without any thought of publication, 
gives well in its very simplicity the sensations 
of the people : * , 

. 1 ani Hure you will be wondering how wo farucl during 
our visit from the Huns. I am thankful to toll you wo- 
are all alive and wull after our terrifying oxporienoo.* 1 
had just Hat down to my breakfast with tny little onea 
when the firet- bang came, tho like of which I had never 
hearrl before. I startoU to luy feet to hoo what it was, 
when another came, more awful than tho first, and atlU 
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fnoie. and I soon realizod that we wore indeed in the 
hande of Uio onemy. I was dumbfoundod. 1 took my 
childruii into my noxt door noighbour, who is an old lady 
76 yearn old, and nearly blind, and lives alone, and ihero 
we' stayed until the bombardment was over. I was 
afraid for niy children : Laura trembled like a leaf, and 
my door little boy, I thought he would have died in tny 
arms ; he lay with his eyes closed and never moved until 
the firing ceased. Jack (her husband) hod a narrow 
escape ; he was working on tly» East Pier with four or five 
mom men, and was watching theso two ships, thinking 
they were English battleships, when they opened fim 
and shollH flow all around them. They scrambled over 
the Pior side, and fortunately the tide was low and they 
wcio able to get on to the conoreto ledgo which runs along 
the [tiers on the harbour side, and there thoy had to stay 
until the bombardment waa over, lie saw every shojl 
that wu) fired come over the town and uxplotle, and ib 
was agony for him, for he did not know what miglit l)o 
happoiiing to us, yet they dared not move for thoir lives. 
You can imagine the joy when ho came lioine and found 
tiH all safe ; ho went book and pickwi up several pieties c£ 
shell. It Is impossible for me to try to explain to you 
what it was like ; the noise of Uio shells os they whistled 
and exploded over our heads was terrifying, atsl much 
worse than Uie heaviest peal of thunder 1 have over 
hoanl, and wo live in fear of their return. Tlmv or four 
hundred people have loft the town, and I feel I would like 
to toko my little ones to a place of safety, but one hardly 
knows what to do for tho beet. Jlut we thank Gmi we 
ere alive, and pray we may never hear the sound again. 

Various official ineftsuKCs wore piiblisliwi in 
Ix»ndon tolling of tho raid. They arc of historic 
importance : — 

“ Admiralty, 11.25 a.m., Doc. 16, 1914. 

“ Cernion moveinents of some importance 
are taking place tliis morning in the North Sea, 
Scarborough and Hartlepool have hwn 
shelled, and our flotillas have at various points 
been engaged. 

“ The Bituation is developing.'* 

“ War Office, 1.36 p.in. 

“ The Fortress Commander at West Hartle- 
pool reports that German war vessels engaged 
that fortress between 8 o’clock and 9 o clock 
this morning. Tho enemy wore driven off. 

“A small Gorman war vessel also opened 
fire on Scarborough and Whitby.” 

“ Admiralty, 9.20 p.m. 

” This morning a German cruiser force made 
11 demonstration upon the Yorkshire coast, in 
the course of which they shelled Hartlepool^ 
Wliithy and Scarborough. 

” A number of their fastest ships were em- 
ployed for this purpose, and they remained 
about an hour on tho coast. They were en- 
gaged by tho patrol vessels on the spot. 

” As soon os the presence of tho enemy w^as 
reported a British patrolling squadron en- 
deavoured to cut them off. On being sighted 
by British vessels tho Germans retired at full 
speed, and, favoured by tho mist, succeeded in 
making good their escape. 
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“ Tho loss<« on both sides are small, but full 
reports have not yet boon received. 

“The Admiralty take tlio ojiportiinity of 
pointing out tlyit demonstrations of this 
chanictcr against iinf(»rtified towns or com- 
mercial though not difficult to accomplish 

provided that a certain amount of risk is uccrep- 
tetl, are devoid of military significance. 

“ They may cause some loss of life* among tho 
civil population and soino dauiiigi^ to private 
property, which is much to ho n*gret ted ; but 
they must not in any cireurnstances bo allowed 
to modify the general naval policy which is 
being piu’sucd.” 

“ War Office, 1 1.36 p.m. 

“ At. 8 a.m. to-tlay three onemy ships were 
sighted off Hart)f‘pool, and at 8.15 they com- 
rnenced a bombardment. 

The ships appeared to he two battle cruisers 
and one armoured cruiser. The land batteries 
replied, and are reported to have hit and 
daiimged the enemy. 

“ A*, ft. .*50 tho firinff ceased, and the enemy 


steamed away. 

“ None of our guns were touched. One shell 
fell in the R.E. line and several in the linos of 
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the 18 th (Service) Battalion of the Durham 
Light Infantry. 

** The caeualtioB amongst the trcx)|)a 
amounted to seven killed and fourteen wounded. 

Some damage was done to the town, and 
I he gasworks were set on fire. 

During the bon^ordrnent, especially in 
West Hartlepool, the people crowded in the 
streets, and approximately 22 were killed and 
50 wounded. 

“ At the same time a battle eriiiscT and tui 
armoured cruiser appeared ofT Scarborough and 
firc3d about 50 shots, which caused consid(*rablo 
damage, and 13 casualties are reporbsl. 

“ At Whitby two battle criiisc-rs finul some 
shots, doing damage to buildings, and the 
following casualties ana reported : Two killtul 
and two woimdcd. 

“ At all three plactes them w’as an entire 
absence of panic, and thc^ demeanour of the 
people was everything I hat could be desired.** 

The authorities seeme<l at first anxious to 
keep back further infe^rmation of (ho raid. 
Thus local newspapers in Scarborough and in 
Hartlepool w’ere not allow’cd, imtil latcj in the 
day, to publish any independent descriptions 


of what hod happtmed. The Tjoeds Post Ofliee, 
one of the largest olTices in the Pruviiioes, 
rf'fiised to handle any telegraphic «iiessages 
dmcribing it. It w'ns explained afterwards 
that this action of the Leeds Post Ofliee was 
due to a iiiisunderstanding of instriictioiiH. But 
the aiithoritii^s later rchixed the attc'iiipt to 
suppress details. They were wise to take this 
course', for llu^ ac^eoiiiits of the raiel, cMreiilattHl 
throughout the Empire, put a nc*w edge to the 
teiii|HT of the British. Hitherto, in spite of all 
efforts, it had heeii diflieiilt (d bring home to 
many of our people tlif* faet that this war was 
no tilien thing, fought in othtT lands, deiniinding 
saerifiees no doubt, but never tlireatening our 
shtires or Hie pei'sons of our eivil population. 
Hartlepool and Searboroiigh, with their shelhul 
st mets and w rec.-ked hiiilciings, were a li\ ing and 
iu:iiial demonstration that Britain was now 
t'liguged in a battle for lift^ It was nut fc*ar 
that eaino to the people, but a spirit of indigna- 
tion and of determination. Some of the daily 
newspapers printed groups of plioiographs of 
the little children murdered hy shell lirt\ Men 
cut tluMO jihotographs out of the [aipers and 
kept tht^jii as reminders of duty. In hundreds 
of towns and thnisands of villages the pictiins 
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of the slain women and children of Scarborough 
stimulated recruiting and increased effort. 

A grSat wave of sympathy for the people of 
the towns was manifested. The King voiced it 
in a message enquiring as to the condition of 
the wounded and trusting they would have a 
B|)eody recovery, when ho told how niuch the 
people of tiljo bombarded towns had been in 
his thoughts during the past weeks and how 
deeply ho sytripat-hizod with the bereaved 
families in their districts. Mr. Winston 
Churchill wrote, os First Lord of the Admiralty, 
to the Mayor of Soarboroiigh : 

Admiualtt, 8.W., Docember 20, 1014. 

My Deak Mr. Mayor, — I BO»d you a moMMage of 
sympathy, not only on iny own oooount, but on behalf 
of the Navy, in ibo lo»aofi Kearborough hoii suAtained. 
We mourn with you the |K‘aceful inliabitants who have 
boon killed or maimed, and jiarticulorly the women and 
children. We admire the tlignity and fortitude with 
which Scarborotigli, Whitby, and the MartloptKils have 
confronted outrage. Wo share your disappointment 
that the mUcniants escaped iiiipuniahod. We await with 
iwtienco the opportunity that will surely come. 

But viewed in its larger as|)ect, the incidont is one of 
the most instructive and encouraging that have hap- 
|ienod in tlie war. Nothing proves more plainly the 
effectivuriesa of British naval pressure than the frenzy of 
hatred arousetl against us in the breasts of the enemy. 
This haired has already passed the frontiers of reason. 
It clouds their vision, it darkens their counsels, it con- 
vulses their iiiovemoiits. We see a- nation of inilitoiy 
calculators throwing calculation to the winds ; of strate- 
gists who have lost their sense of proportion s of sohotners 
who have ceased to balance loss and gain. 

Prooticttlly Uie whole fast cruiser force of the German 
* Navy, including some groat ships vital to their fleet and 
utterly irreplaceable, bas been risked for the passing 
pleasure of killing os many Knglish people as possible, 
irnispectivo of sex, age, or condition, in the limited time 


available. To this act of military and politiog] folly 
they were impelled by the violence of feeling which 
could find no other vent. This 1) very satisfactory, and 
should oonflrm us in our courses. Their hate is the 
measure of their fear. Its senseless expression is the 
proof of their impotenoe and the seal of their dishonour. 
Whatever feats of arms the German Navy may hereafter 
perfonn, the stigma of tho baby-killers of Scarborough 
will brand its oflioers and men whilo sailors sail the 
seas. * 

Believe me, dear Mr. Mayor, 

Yours faithfully, 
WlKSTUN S. CuUROfflLL. 

Tho Mayor of Scarborough's reply indicated 
tho temper of the people of tho attacked 
towns : 

It is evident the enemy did not dare to face our Fleet, 
and f!io attookod an undefended town in this way. Sear- 
borough hrui taken her part in the groat struggle now 
proceeding. Whilst wo deplore tho loss of life and 
property, mourn for our dead, and sympathize with our 
wounded, we ore nevert-holess os fully determined os ever 
that tho war must Ix) fought to a successful finish. 

Our surprise at the attack was greater as we were led 
to believe from the conduct of the plucky commander 
of the Kmden that German sailors understood soine- 
ihitig about tlir glorious old traditions of tho sea. It is 
evident from our exporiences of Wednesday that this is 
not 80 . Spine newcomers into honourable professions 
first learn the tricks and lastly the traditions. As their 
commanders got older in the service they will find that 
an iron cross pinned on their breast oven by King Herod 
will not shield them from the shafts of shame and dis- 
honour. 

Neutral countries felt that some explanation 
was required from Germany as to its reasons 
for bombarding undefended towns such as 
Scarborough and Wliitby. This feeling found 
particular expression in the United States, the 
nation Wliich has strongly and persistently sup- 
ported the plan of preventing war by intor- 
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national agrooinontH and by mutual conveutiuuH. 
If conventions are to count for nothing and their 
stipulations arc to be broken at the first |)eriod 
of strain, of what use are they 7 This question 
was raised by many American papers. At the 
somo time the American public recognized that 
England was likely to gain rather than lose 
by the incident, mortifying os it was. “ Tho 
danger has been brought home in the most 
effective way,** said the New Yrn'lc World, and 
the* now knowledge of this danger ought to be 
worth a million recruits to Kitchener's Army. 
It may be doubted if those recruits could have 
been obtained in any other way. In the long 
run Great Britain stands to gain infinitely more 
in this daring raid by tho German cruisers than 
the Germans themselves can hope to <lo.” The 
same feeling found expression in Italy, whero 
tho newspapers expressed tho conviction of the 
Italian people, that once more Germany hod 
attempted to terrorizo on imarmed and imio- 
cent population in the hope of distracting tho 
attention of tho fighting men from their more 
important task. 

The first note of tho Gcjrman Press was one, 
not of excuse, but of triumph. “ Once more,** 
said the Berliner I'ageblaU, “our naval forces, 
braving the danger of scattered mines in tho 
North Sea, have shelled English fortified places.” 
The Berliner Neuesle Nachrichten said : “ This 
time it is not merely a daring cruiser raid or tho 


iiuTc throwing of a bomb, but a regular boni- 
bfurdinont of fortified places. It is a furtluT 
proof of the giiJlantry of i>ur navy.'* Other 
pa[>ers declared tho bombardment was tho pos- 
sible herald of greater events t.o come. Berlin 
was jubilant. The city was decorated with 
flags and, in the words of the Copenhagen 
corrtispondent of The Titnen : “ Press 
exults over the opportiineni«is of the coup, 
which shows that tho initiative and the encTgy of 
the German Pleat have not bacMi afToctcHl by the 
British victory off the Fulklands. It eiiipha- 
sizf^ with pride that the Germans travc^rsed 
both mines and patrols, and greeted British 
towns while their inhabitants were soimd 
asleep.** 

Captain i’ersius, one of the boat-known 
German naval critics, d(x;lured in tho Berlifier 
Tnyeblatt that Scarbcjrough is “ tho most 
important harbour on the East Coast of England 
between the Thanios and tho Humber, and is 
protected by pow'crful batteries.*' Tho chief 
export from Scarborough, ho declared, was 
corn, and he hoped many shiploads were sent 
to the bottom. Captain I'ersius, somo timo 
before the war, visited li^nglish naval stations, 
and was oven granted special facilities by our 
autliorities. The probable explanation of liis 
statement is that he mistook Scarborough for 
Harwich. This fable about tho defences of 
Scarborough was persistently repeutted in the 
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Genniiii Pro88 and in neutral newspapers under 
German influence. Some of the papers even 
wont MO far as to tell the number of the gims, 
the size of the guns and their position. They 
failed to explain, however, why, if the guns were 
there, they did not attempt to reply to the 
German fire. I^’he hitter regret old military 
men at Scarborough was that some of tue guns 
that were there in old days had not been left, 
for they were confident that even old guns 
eoiild have raked the decks of the German 
cruisers, so close were they in to shore. iJater 
on, the more serious defenders of the German 
action declared that the presence of a wireless 
station at Scarborough and of a naval signal 
station at Whitby justified them in bombarding 
those places. 

Underneath the many German conmieiits 
tM*o things could bo observed — one a feeling of 
satisfaction that English people had been made 
to suffer, and next, the confident belief that 
tlie nerves of the English people and of the 
British Navy would bo shaken. These senti- 
ments were brought out in cotniueuts such as 
the following : 

Colof/nt Oozette : “ Wn think wn irmy Hay that— -the 
KngliNh |)art uf the world aiwrt. - ixiuplu everywhere will 


have heard with Hatisfaetioii niirl juHt Sf'hadmfrrude of 
ihH Morotid punishment of the ^reat nea rohber who 
oppruHHfxs the whole world. The piiiiishiuont hus Imi^ii 
inflicted with EiiKlaiiirH own partioiilar w’enpoii. iind 
infliciotl in Kn^lanflVs very own country, on the* ‘♦oil of 
the arrogant Islnml upon which •fiihn Hull bi'lieves hiiiiHclf 
to be secure and safe from fjtinishmctit.'* 

7'dt/liohi: iiumfarhau ; ••Will the ovin'wheliniiig effect 
upon English nerv'es be dimini-.hed by the fact ihiit it is 
from u German source that tho fiooplo of London^ hoar 
the ]Miinfnl news of the diwitriictioii of two destroyers 
and of Rerions injury to a thirrl ? Already the European 
echo of tho thiuidor of German guns on tho English ooost 
rings unpleasantly in English oars. What will it be liko 
when tho world learns tho nows kept boitk by the English 
Admiralty of the complete success of the German blow ? 
'llio world will learn with new astonishment that England 
is able to tnakc the North flea a field of death and destruc- 
tion for all neutral shipping and even for its own sliipping. 
but that it was not able to make the North Sou unsafe for 
^ tho Gonnaii Navy.” 

Count Reventlow wrote : ** Hie news has created u 
sensation throughout the whole world. We do not think 
of drawing the inference that the German blow and tho 
dcHiniction of two English destroyers possess eonsideruhlo 
military irnportanoe. It would be wrong if people in 
Germany were to suppose that. The enormous sensation 
excited everywhoro is of fUl the greater psychological 
interest because it indiotates tho superstitious respect 
which Great Britain was able to procure for herself. 
The destruction or even the bombardment of a British 
warship was regarded as something unheard of, -but the 
idea of throwing sholls, real shells, which destroy and 
kill, at the ooastworks of Great Britain— 4hat is a crime 
against the majesty of British supremacy such as no 
enemy of Groat Britain ventured upon. The German 
people is not disposed to reply t-o thh war of annihilation 
with a bow and politeness. We hope oonfldently that 
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this truth will be brought more and more to the con- 
HciousnesM of the English, because it is upon this that 
our sucoess depends.*' 

In Clreat Britain itself the raid brought two 
questions to the front — coast dofeiice and 
espionage on the East Coast. 

The first and the natural question of the 
average layman was why tlie Admiralty hud 
not prevented this raid or why, if it. was unable 
to prevent it, it had not succeeded in capturing 
the German ships before they got biu'k. The 
piuragraph in the Admiralty official announce- 
ment of the raid, in which it stated that the 
bombardments might cause some loss of lifo 
amon^ the civil population and some damage 
to private property, which was much to 1 h^ 
regretted, but they must not in any circum- 
stances be allowed to modify the gcTi(>rtil naval 
policy which was being piirsiierl, came in for 
special criticism. It w&s felt that the authori- 
ties had attempted to minimize the bombard- 
ment, and the opinion was generally cxprc^ssc'd 
that they ought not to have eomiiiitted them- 
selves to the early statement that the civilian 
ctisualties at the Hortlepcjols w»‘re twenty -two 
killed and fifty injured, 'rhe feeling on the 


^orth-Kast Coast was voiccxl by two men of 
position and influence. Sir Walter Hiineimaii, 
M.P. for Hartlepool, and father of a Cubitiet 
Minister, asked : “ Mow does it come to pass 
that when German vessels did risk into tlio 
open from their hiding-place they were allowed 
t «i come to oiir shon^ unobsfTvod, unchallenged, 
and obviously unknown ? 1 think it fair 

criticism to tisk, witlmiit cuisting any rt)fkx.'tion 
on a branch i>f the national service whost* dc^nls 
during the present war have thrilled us with 
pride of race, w'hy if. luippcuied t hat tlu» German 
ships wen? first of all allowcHl to get here with- 
out interruption, and, secondly, why they wf*ro 
allowed to escape. W’hiil has the Jiitclligi*nce 
i3i?partmi>nt to say to this ? Were we caught 
napping ? ** 

Mr. Samuel Storey declared that, translated 
into simple language, the Admiralty declaration 
meant : 

“(1) Open towns on the East Coast must 
expect t.o he? hoinbarded, and we cannot help it<. 

“ (2) Those who an* killed must, be killed, and 
their relatives w'ho mourn must iiioiirii. We 
are sorry, but this c*iinnot be prc*vcnled. 
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" " (3) Though we are sufjposcd to command 
the North Sm, wo cannot Hcattor our big ships 
about to prevent boiiibardinenta, which, though 
deplorable, arc devoid of military significance. 

** I think that nothing more calculated to 
dcprfjSB and alarm the public — mind you, not 
a nx^ord of facts, but a prophecy of future 
misforturies— could be designed by the most 
irresponsible aJariiiist.*’ 

The answer to such criticism was given in a 
leading article in The Times : 

The pnitfMition of these shurnH is not the primary object 
of the Iloyal Navy in war. The Hnfeguanling of England 
— -not necessarily of little bits of England— is a coiiscquenre 
of navnJ strategy, but not its primary and immediate 
nbji'ct. The piirpoM) of the Hoyal Navy is to engago 
und destroy the ships of the enemy, and that pur()OH« 
will be inflexibly pursued in spite of all subtle temp ca- 
tions to abandon it for other objects. Neither raids nor 
even invasion will deter our Fleet from the aim for which 
it wofi created, and for which it keeps the seas. A good 
many people in this country still think of our warships 
Hs station^ like a row of sentinels on a line drawn before 
the Gorman ports. Whatever their occupation may be, 
4t is not that^ Ihe possibility of a Oeiman raid upon 
' the Engliid) coast has always existed sineo the war began, 
and will continue to exist so long as a single German 
warship of great speed remains afloat ; but the indignant 
protests WO have received whenever we have pointed 
these rnatten out show that the first principles naval 
strategy are still imperfectly undeietcxxl ^ven by this 
maritime raoe. The duty of repelling invasion, should 


it he attcmided, rests upon the niarihf>od of the nation. 
Perhaps it will now be mure dourly discernoil. 'I'lu* 
Royal Navy is doing its work, doing it resolutely, ami 
doing it wdl. Jt has not failed us yet. anti it will not 
fail U9 upon that great ilay for which it lungs and a'aits. 

While the Navy could not and muat luii. 
turn away from this main task, even for the 
admittedly important work of guarding un- 
defended toums on the coast, there was u general 
feeling that something should be done to make 
such raids more difficult, and to ensure that the 
enemy should inef^t with some adequate ri'sist- 
ance were he again to penetrate our guards. 
Shortly afterwards satisfactory' ttssiirances 
were given to the people of some of the towns 
affected that such steps had been taken. 
At the same time the local authorities in the 
different districts along the coast recognised 
the unwisdom of keeping back definite in- 
structions from the public generally about 
what should be done in case of a raid, lest 
the people be alarmed. It was frankly recog- 
nised and admitted that no absolute guarantee 
could be given that further raids would not 
take place, but the authorities at least saw 
to it that people generally received such 
elementary instruotiona of what to do in case 
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rif a raid that there nhould not be, as was 
the case in Hartlepool and Scarborough, iietKi- 
\ca» loss of life by people rushing into danger 
through ignorance of how to act. 

Much interest was aroused over the question 
of (^ipionage. For some weeks before the raid 
thc>re had been a general filing on the East 
< *oast that the authorities there were tcKi lax 
in dealing with possible spies. Strangers w'ero 
allowed to travel freely anywhere they pleased, 
by^ motor-car, by rail, or on foot, over almost 
the whole of the East Coast danger zone. 
Large numbers of Germans and of naturalized 
<h?rmfMis still lived on the coast. Thus at 
Seaton Carew, just outside West Hartlepool, 
several dozen Germans were employed by one 
firm alone. The people were convinced that there 
were numbers of German agents who, by 
signalling out to sea and other means, gave the 
enemy valuable information. Most of the spy 
stories wore wholly groundless. Fovon^l imagi- 
nations twisted the most harniless acts into 
dt'sdly conspiracies. Innocent piniplc were 
suspected, and the police wi^n? kept busy 
enquiring into charges whfch had no foundation 
wlmfover. Hut the attacks on the different 
ports proved that in some way or another 
the German authorities kept tiiemselvi's in- 
formed of our naval doings along the coast. 
It was not by accident that German ships 
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fell on theses plm^es when the usual strong 
jiAval forct-s guarding them wi'iv absent. 
Jt was not by accident that they ran success 
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fully through British mine fields. It was 
not by accident that the ships before Hartle- 
pool stationed themselves in such a way 
that our fire sliould bo least effective 
against them. The task before our authorities 
wtit» much more difficult than detecting thinly 
disguised conspirators who flashed lights as 
signals out to sea. It was evident that along 
Uio East Coast careful espionage was being 
carried oc4. The raids led to a more deter- 
mined attempt on the part of the authorities 
to locate this. As a beginning, many of the 
Cerinans rt*sident on the coast were arrested 
and conductcHi to detention camps, and others, 
including naturalized Germans to the second 
generation, were ordered to leave some of the 
main points. 

The second raid was a bitter but salutary 
experience for the British people. It taught 
them the danger of over-confidence. It gave 


final proof to their conviction that they wc?re 
face to face with a foe who was restrained by 
no scruple in his endeavour to carry out his 
purpose. The long lists of dead *und woundcMl 
civilians, and the sight of the ruined homes, the 
broken churches, and the injured hospitals and 
schools, told us what we as a nation might 
well expect should the Gormans ofTect any 
landings here. The nation as a whole did what 
it could to recoup the bombarded towns for 
their material loss. Tlie Govermnent announced 
its intention of paying compensation to those) 
who had suffered. But it was well felt from 
end to end of the kingdom that the only right 
answer to the East Coast raid could be an 
increase of our fighting power, and a renewal of 
the national determination to conduct the war 
to a final stage tliat would make, not for our- 
selves alone but for generations yet unborn,, 
such attempts in future impossible. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

JAPAN’S PART IN THE WAR. 
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W HEN the firpiit M*nr broke out there 
WRH no question cil rare or colour 
involved in the invitation of Japan 
to the an4ia. The only qiM‘s(.ioii 
was whetlifT, i].€'C!<jr(ling to the terms of tlie tii^nty 
hetwtHim Britain and Japan, the latU?r’s duty 
was to takc< part in tho conflict. 

This cpjestion was fully and finally answi‘n*<l 
by the KriipiTor of Japan in the n.’seript Mliicli 
HEinoiinced the declaration of Miir against 
Germany. This is a document which doniands 
quotation in full, not. only becaiiw? it clearly 
defines tlio ciaiiBC rif w*ar, but also because it 
indicates tho unlimited scopo of war whii'ii 
Japan was prepared to carry on in accordance 
M’ith her .treaty obligations. 

The ioliowing is tho text of tho Iiii|sjrinl 
Rescript doolaring vrar on Geriiiaiiy : . . 

“ Wo, by tho Grace of Heaven, Kinporor of 
Japan, on the thn^no occupied by tho same 
Dynasty from time immemorial, do J)i?reby 
make the foik>wing .proclamation to all Our 
loyal and' brave subjects : 

Wq, hereby, declare war against Gerimmy 
and Wo'eemnNind'Oiir Army and Navy to carry 
Vol. II. -Part 24. 


on liostiliti(*s against (Jiiii Kinpiit* witli all their- 
st.i*engtli, and W’e also comtiiiinfl all Our eotii- 
fx4ient^aiil horiiies to make every elTort in pur- 
.suance of their ivspectivo duties to attain the 
jialioiial aim uitliiii the limit of the Ifiw nf 
nations. 

• “Since the outhn*a.k of the pr(\sent war in 
Europe, the calamitous cffi'crt of which We view 
with grave ronei*rn. W’e, on Our |)a.r!, have 
entertained hopes of prf‘.s(frving tho ficaco of 
the Far East by thc« niaintetiance of striet 
neutrality, hut the ai^tion of Germany has at 
leiigtli comp(41od Groat Britain, Our Ally, to 
opt^ii h<»Htilitic*.s against that country, and 
Germany is at Kiaochaii, its leased territory in 
China, busy with warlike prrrparat ion-s, while 
bc*r anrwHl vessfOs. cruising the setis of EastiTii 
A.sia, are thri'nteniiig Our coinineroo and that 
of Our Ally. The jmxico of the Fur East i.s thus 
in jeopardy. 

•* Acrirordingly, Our Government, and that 
of His Britannic. Majesty, after a full and frank 
ceiiimiiiiicatinn W'ith f'luJi other, agn.H:d to take 
Hiicli measim^s os may bo necessary for tho 
protection of tho gcmeral in(c.*rcHt8 contemplat ikI 
397 
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iir tho Agreoinent of Alliance, and We, on Owr 
part, being dcairoua to attain that object by 
peaceful vnoana, commanded Our Government 
to offer, with sincerity, on advice to the Imperial 
German Government. By the laat day ap- 
pointed for tho purpose, however, Our Govern- 
ment failed to receive an answer accepting 
their advice. 

“ It is with profound regret that We, in 
s[>ite of Our ardent devotion to the cause of 
peace, are thus compelled to declare war, 
especially at this early period of Our reign and 
while Wo are still in mourning for Our laTuented 
Mother. 

“It is Our earnest wish that, by tho loyillty 
and valour of Our faithful subjects, peace may 
soon be restored and tho glory of the Empire 
be enhanced.'* 

There is no suggestion in the Imperial 
Uescript that tho action of Japan was taken 
in response to a direct request for assist- 
ance from the British Government. If the 
Emperor of Japan had not been absolutely sure 
of the devotion of his people it would have been 
easy and natural for his advisers to have 
interpolated in this declaration of war a state- 
ment that the momentous decision was taken 
ill response to a direct* request from an Ally to 
whom the Empire was bound by treaty, Ac., Ao. 
Indeed, in stating the case to the Japanese 
Diet, Baron Kato, the Foreign Minister, 
precisely and very properly explained the exact 
position. After outlining tho situation created 


by German aggression In Europe and showing 
that the force of oiroumstanoes had compollGd 
Britain to participate in the war, he said : 

Early in August the British Government askixl the 
Imperial Govomment for aasistanoe under the terms of 
the Anglo-Japanese Allionoe. German mon-of-gpr and 
armed vessels were prowling around the seas of Eastern 
Asia, menacing our oemmeroe and that of our Ally, 
while Ktaoohau was carrying out operations apparently 
for thj purpose of constituting a bate for warlike opera- 
tions in Eastern Asia. Grave anxiety was thus felt for 
the mointeiiaiioo of poace in the Far Enst. 

As all are aware, the agreement and Alliance between 
Japan and Great Britain has for its object the con- 
solidation and maintenanoe of general peaoo in Eastern 
Asia and the maintenanoe of the independence and 
integrity of China, as srell as the prinoiplo of equal 
opportunities for commerce and industry for all nations 
in that country, and the maintenance and defence 
respectivuly of torritorial rights and apodal interests of 
contracting parties in Eastern Asia. Tliorefom, inas- 
much as wo were asked hy our Ally for osdsiance at a 
time when oommeroo in lOasiem Asia, which Japan and 
Great Britain regard alike as one of their special interests, 
is subjeoted to a constant menace, Japan, who reganJs 
that Alliance as a guiding principle of her foreign 
policy, could not but comply to the request to do 
her part. 

Germany's possession of a boso for powerfid activities 
in one comer c»f the Far East was not only a ysrioiis 
obstacle to the maintenance of pormaiient peace, but 
also threatened tlie immoijiate interests of tho Japanese 
Empire. The »Tap(>neso Qovernriieni, theroforu. resolvtsl 
to comply with tho British request, and, if noc^osMtiry, 
to open hostilities Hgainst Germany. After the Imperial 
sanction had been obtained I ooramunioatod this reso- 
lution to the British Goveminent, and a full and frank ^ 
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Haron Kato woro — with intentional eoreasiii, 
no doubt— inoJolled upon those of the faitiouH 
(Jonnan message whieh eoinpolled Japan *to 
abandon tlie friiitH of vielory on a previous 
occasion, 'rhc^y wore to 1 be <^ffect t lint C Jerninny 
nhoiild witlidriiw nil warships fnnn riiiiicse ain; 
Japanostf waters and di^liver up by September 
15, 1914, the entire leased tiTritiiry of Kiaoehaii 
with a view to tin* eventual restoration of the 
same to China. This was [iresiMited on August 
15 and a rejily was n*f|uesled within a week. 
'Hie only considerations which iiiiKlit have 
inelin(*d the Kaiser's a Ivisers to iK'f^otiati* with 
Japan would have bei*ii e(iiini*eted with the 
waslt^ of inoiK'v »tnd blood in d(*ff'ndiiig a hi»pe- 
less position ; but this form of waste do<>-. not 
carry weiirht with the Merlin (lovernineht. 
They re(u»ir>ii/.ed tli.it the iiltfmaliini win- in 
itself a deelaration of war, and the ai'tiial 
declaration which followed on August 2J, n»l4, 
w'aa only a formality, 'riie purport of .bipairs 
allianeo with Mritain was tn seeiin? the 
safi^ty of llritish and •lapanese eommer(*t* 
in tho Far Kast. So lon^ as the Far 
Kastern si*as w'cro infest (hI with (IcTman 


oxchange of views between the two (luvominonts fol- 
lowed, and it was finally agreed between them to take 
, siioh measures as were necessary to protect tho goneral 
interests coiitoriiplat>ed in tho agreement and the Alliniiep. 

Japan had no desire or iiieliiiation to become invelveil 
in the present conflict, but she believed she owcxl it to 
hcraoIT to bo faithful to the Alliance and to strungthon 
its foundation by ensuring permanent peace in the 
West and protecting tho specinl interoais of the two 
Allied Powero. Desiring, however, to solve the situation 
by pacifio moons, the Imperial Go veniinont, on August 15, 
gavo tljo following advice to the German Guvomment. 
[Here the Minister quoted the text of tho Japanese 
ultimatum.! Until the lost moment oi the time allow«nl 
— namely; imtil Augii-st 23 — the Imperial Govommoiit 
received no answer, and in conaoquonce tho Imperial 
Rosoript declaring war was issued tho next day. 

In this statement before the Diet, whore 
criticism might be expected from every point 
of view, it was right and proper for tho Foreign 
Minister to state .the full facts of tho case. 
From the British point of view it was far better 
that he should frankly explain that the action 
of Japan resulted directly from a request by 
Britain than that this fact should have been 
elicited by cross-examination in debate. 

In the eyes of Europe, America and Australia, 
Japan occupied a much better position in inter- 
vening than would otherwise have been the 
case when Baron Kato was able to preface his 
statement of Japan’s courageous decision with 
the words : “ inasmuch as wo wore asked by 
our Ally for assistance.’* 

The terms of tho ultimatum quoted by 
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and tho UeriuiinH hud a naval baw^ 
at Tsing'Tau, British coimnerce would not be? 

Tho BritiHh floet had a largo task to 
porforiii ncKiror homo : 80 tho BritiHh Govum- 
iiiont did not hositato to ank Japan to act uji 
to • her allianoo. Tho Jopaneso Govornmont, 
noting up to tho principle ** i'aithfulnoBa ** — 
wiiat a contrast to tho “ frightf illness ” of the 
Gormans ! — showed no hesitation either. There 
w<is only one absolutely necessary condition to 
the fulfilment of Japan's obligation to socure 
tho safety of British commerco in the Far East, 
and that was that a cloan swoop should be 

J 

made of Gennon sea-powor there. So Japan, 
confidont in her powor to enforco her demand, 
KHkod the Gormans to make a cloan sweep of 
themselves and to promise within a week to 
do it. The position of Japan was perfectly 
logical and nativol, provided that she was 
prepared to stand by her pledged word. For- 
tunately, this was never in doubt, and tho fate 
of Tsing-Tau was a fon^gone conolusion. 

We are not saying, of course, that Japan had 
no interests of her own to serve in acting loyally 
« tbVords her BritiHh ally. There would be no 
fijustification for an alliance from which both 
sides did not hope to gain advantage ; and in 
the case of Japan, she was a vigorous, reju- 


venated Power in the Far East with the con- 
stant aggravation of a mailod fist at T^ng-Taii 
thrust under her nose. AVe in Britain nou- 
realize the error which we committed in giving 
Holigoland to tho Gennans ; but suppoHc 
that wo liad allowed thorn to establish them- 
selves in the Channel Islands ! Allowing for 
tho more spacious distances of the Far East, 
this is no worse a supposition than the actual' 
fact involved in the Gorman occupation of 
Kiaochaii. • 

I'ho actual military position of Japan at the* 
oiif.break of tho war cannot bo completely 
understood unless we realize the absolute 
professional detachment of the soldier-umn in 
•Japan from all political ideas. In Japan then* 
were at tho time of tho outbreak of war no pnrt\' 
politics, because political ** parties ** had never 
i^xistod. Instead, there wore only tw'o rival 
clans. ‘Ono of these was identifiod by tradition 
with the navy, and the other with the army, and 
both wore intensely united m devotion to the 
Einporor. In the matter of politics, therefore, 
there was nothing to bar from the conv^ersation 
in an oilicers* mess. Nor was it possiblo for 
Japiuiese oilicers or men, collectively or in- 
dividually, to be induoncod by political ** view's " 
— such as might not imreasonably have bec^n^ 
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expected, for instance, in a regiment of Irish 
CatholicB quartered in Belfast before the war, 
or a regimisnt of Indian Pathans in Benares — 
fanatical Mahomedaiis in the Hindu holy of 
holies. 

Another point which is interesting to note 
in oonnelion with the Japaiiese Army is tliat 
although its discipline, equipment and orgiuiizii- 
tioB may seem to bo things of yesterday, our 
military problems of to-day afiteoted Japan in 
the seventh century. It was about the year 
A.D. 690 that the Empress Jito found herself 
sufficiently strong to be able to provide for 
national defence by introducing the rudiments 
ef conscription, whereby about a fourth of the 
population became available for the army. As 
early as the beginniag of the eighth century 
the army was divided into corps corresponding 
in command and organization to our modern 
hattaliODBy and each consisting of 1,000 men. 
At the same time the cavalry was orgamzed as a 
separate section, and all the great families were 
abliged to support the movement. This cavalry, 
af ooursei corresponded more nearly to yeomanry 
than to the steictly trained regular cavalry of 
to-day, and it is interesting to note that the 
yeomanry in Britain in modem times was just 
as closely dependent upon support from the 
d^roat iamilics in t h e country as the correspond- 


ing force in Japan was cloven fM>nturi(M4 bt^fon) 
Before the end of the eighth century conscrip- 
tion had taken definito shape, every able-bodied 
man being obliged to serve his time with the 
colours, and only the unfit being left untrained 
upon the forms. 

Two results, one good iind the other bad, 
followed from tliis. Jafmn was rendered sn 
strong in a military sense that for several 
centuries the country enjoyed pence, but ut 
the same time the dominant military csliiss 
grtulually gave way to luxury in idleness, 
internal disorders broke out, until all semblance 
of military unity in the kingdom was only 
maintained by the cooperation of the Tuirn 
and Minamoto families, 'rhen, os was inevit- 
able, a feud arose between them, ending in the 
humbling of the Taira family, and leaving the 
Minamotos in sole possession of the military 
power for many generations. ** The families of 
the Minamotos,” says tlio historian, thus 
conserved the renowned military spirit destined 
to be transmitted to the nineteenth century” 
— and after, we may add. 

There is no need to describe the various 
stages by which the fundamental principle of 
conscription was amended and at the 8^f||ie 
time the methods of teaching and training were 
improved. It is sufficient to say that from the 

24—2 
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moinent whon the Japanese realizod that they 
needed an efTicient army for homo defence 
they sedulously set themselves to leani all that 
foroigif nations could teach them, and, as was 
the case with the navy, for generations they 
were careful to copy the beat Kuro|)oan models, 
defects and all, and were obediently dependent 
upon foreign instructors in all matters of 
training and organization. 

Side by side with this policy, however, the 
Japanese aptitude for learning the practical 
lessons which are taught by troubles and 
difOcultios enabled them in time to understand 
their own requirements just as well as any 
foreigner could indicate them, and, as in the 
cute of the navy the time came when Japan 
dcscidod to build her own ships in future, so in 
1882 on Imperial edict was issued which 
practically closed the period of Japanese 
tutelage in military affairs. Instruction by 
foreign olRcors was superseded by the establish- 
ment of the Japanese Staff College, and both 
the Military Academy and the Medical School 
were extended and improved. Thenceforward 
Japan became a law unto herself in military 
matters, and the events of the war with Russia 
showed that her self-confidonee had not been 
misplaced. 

In spite of the radical difference',, based in 


the fact that the Japanese forces are oomposnt 
of an “ army of valiant conscripts,’* while the 
British Army is filled with voluntary recruits, 
there is a remarkable similarity in details of 
organization, discipline and training between the 
two armies. This is largely due, no doubt, to tl.e 
fact that in critical peiiods of tranmtion both 
freely imitated the Gorman models. The 
gallantry and high spirits in the field, howeviT, 
as well as the courteous consideration of non- 
combatants’ interests and even of the enemy’s 
feelings, which are marked characteristics of 
both, could not have been acquired by imitation 
of the Teuton. Rather, probably, may we 
attribute them to the insular position of the 
t wo kingdoms, creating seafaring races, carc*lcss 
of danger but careful not to givo undue offonre* 
to the foreign folk among whom their ventures 
took them. Also it must be remomborod that 
in insular kingdoms the problems of national do- 
fenco must always be identical to a groat (extent. 
It would be surprising if these resemblances had 
not created habit?, of mind in which the British 
and Japanese find much ^common ground for 
sympathetic feeling; but in addition to alt 
this there is something about the Japanese 
which distinctly appeals to the Briton We 
seem to see the same instinctive comradeship 
in the close friendship which always springs up 
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between Hic^anders and Gufkhaa whonevm* 
they are quartered together ; for there an) 
many pointa of likeness between the Japanese 
and the natives of Nepal. To the European 
eye they are not dissimilar in pliysiognoiny, 
and they aro alike in stature, courage, strength, 
and cheeriness in hardship*. Both ore splendid 
soldiers ; and in war as in sport the Britislier is 
never so happy as when he con shout “ Go il, 
little one 1 ” 

At this point we cannot do bctttT than quote 
a few sentences of the military correspondent 
of The Timea^ recognized for many years as the 
best-informod European writer on the military 
situation in the Far East. He said : 

The supreme odvanttiKe possossed by Japan tut a 
military power is that, ihankH to national serviuo, her 
home territory is uiiamatlable. not only by any nin^lo 
enemy, but by any roaHonable or.iinnfafionnblo c*onibiiia- 
tion of enemies. Her navy is sunicionily funiiidnblo to 
ilcter any Power except P'nf^land from the idea of attar k- 
ing her in her homo waters, and her two fighting sorvit'c^s 
in combination, joined with lior geographical poHitiuii, 
assure to her a predominant position in the P'ar Kust. 
NotlUng but the military regeneration of China or tlie 
United States seems likely to deprive her of this privilegtsd 
position — and to talk to a j*apancso of sucli possihiliticN 
only provokes a smile. 

Japan Is already twice as powerful an bhe was when 
she challenged Russia in arms. She intends to bo thrice 
as powerful, and nothing but an external calaolyMiii or 
some internal convulsion of which :.horo U yet no 
symptom, or scarcely one, can prevent her from becoming 
so. The weight of her niimbcm, the excellence of her 
organisation, the adequacy of her armament, tho skill 
of her staff, tho soionoe of her oilicers, and tho spluiidiil 
spirit which animates, not only t he lurtny and navy from 
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top to botfoiii. but the wholo nation, have no exact 
cuiinterpiirt , whether in the New World or the Old. 

Were these mighty fon^ ever empluycxl upon nggres- 
sivc war, Japan would shako Asia to her foundations. 
Plmployetl ns they are to servo us the guanliuiu and tho 
guun&nUsfs of jm'ius*, luid dirorlod as they are by (iriident 
|K)licy and wise slatesinanship, their intluoiioc naiiains 
i>eneficent, and they riisiiro for tho P'ar RuhI the eloinont 
of stiihility whit'h il has long liurkoil. 
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The keynote of those sontences — ^triier, if 
possible, ,to-day than when they were written 
several years before the war — is the pacific 
strength of Japan ; but coupled with her desire 
for peace is a resolute readiness to face war, if 
necessary, in pursuit of the objects of peace. 
The maintenance of peace in the Far East was 
the purpose of the Britisli alliance, and in 
loyalty Japan did not hesitate to declare war 
upon Gennany when appealed to. Tliink 
what this meant. Supposing that the German 


calculations had proved accurate and their 
plans had not miscarried — ^and, except for the 
gallant defence of Li6ge, there was nothing in 
those early weeks of war to prove that tho 
Kaiser's hosts wore not capable of overrunning 
France aind crippling England — ^what would 
have bocHi Japan's portion with tho full 
weight of the victorious mailed fist descending 
upon her ¥ But there was no hesitation ; and 
such roadmess to face the dire passihilities of 
war with the most powerful of military empires 
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was all the more admirable because the whole 
trend of the policy of Japan has been to live at 
pence with all her neighbours, great and small. 

From this digression, into which considera- 
tion of the similarity between the Hritish and 
Japanese Annies has led us, wo will return to the 
latter. It is based more closely than the 
British upon the (Icrman model. Thus its 
constituent factors — apiu-t from tlie (leni^ki, 
or Active Army, and Yobi, or Army Ucserve, 
which have their counterparts in ull modern 
ormiee — ^may all be best expressed in German 
terms. Tlie Kobi is Landwelu*, the Kokiimin 
is Londstunn, and the Uoju is Krsatz. • The 
German model is also fallowed in the rule whic h 
makes the liability to military senwico |>crsotitil. 
universal, and obligatory on all able-bodied 
males between the ages of 17 and 40. 'riiis 
iikeans that there are available 550,000 men fjcr 
annum, of whom, in- practice diu'ing the yeius 
immediately before the war, 120,000 wen* 
taken by ballot, ivs against 17,000, whic:h was 
4he annual intake befom 1888. 

One respect in which .Japan improved uiioii 
the foreign military models wliich she imitated 
was the ama/ang cheapness of the rtiplicas which 
she produced, having apparently all the 
strength and durability of the originals. This, 
of coimie, is always <me of the standing \v*>n<lers 


of the Orient, where, if patent riglits do not 
stand in the way, you can get almost any 
object reproduced in faesimile, from impair of 
irotisors to an army corps, at about 10 per 
eciit. of the lowest cost pric^c of thi* original. 
Something of this is explained by the fiu?t that 
a few years ago the pay of thi^ .lapani'se soldier 
was under three -farthings a day ; but (.he pay 
of the men is not everything, and in n<» detail 
which dirt*ctly eoncernf'd tnilitiu*y elVu-ieiicy 
were the tlapancso adininistratoi*H ever im- 
wisely economical. The military results ob- 
tiiincxl from their scanty it^ioiiixjes have Ium^ii 
one of the wonders of the age, and apparently 
they liave, afliT their own admirable fasliion, 
lM>on more frank than is (customary with most 
Kiiropean nntitnis in publishing all items of 
t^xpeiulitiire, iiiehidiiig iweii seen*t service. 

A nolo of critieisiii is siiggeHted by the fact 
that we litMir so little of the .liij)anes«) (%iviilry. 
Ill the British and other siM*vifM«s it is the 
ciiKtoiii for infantry ol1iei*rs i.>f i*rai;k regiiia^iita 
to try to live up to tlio cavalry stniidard, 
I'speeially in tlie matter of polo anti racing 
ponie.s. In thi' whole of India, in fm*t, there 
would be very ft>w race met^tings hut for the 
patrt)tuige and partitapation of otVieers of the 
various garrisons. But in Japan otlicrerH were 
forbidtlen to attend nu’e mt‘etiiigs and totali- 
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Baton were declared illegal. It ia posaible that 
Japan obtained an adequate return in ei^unoiny 
and thrift on the part of ofiicen from such aelf- 
denying ordinances, but without the cult of the 
horse which race ineeiingH and polo matches 
signify, Britain would not find it easy to pro- 
duce the splendid typo of cavalry officer capable 
of leading native sowan, horsemen from infancy, 
anywhere and doing anything. It must not be 
supposed, liowever, that the Japanese Govern- 
ment neglected the supply of horses for cavalry 
purposes. Like the CSovornmont of India, they 
imported large quantities of Australian horses 
or Walors ; and, like the Indian Govern- 
ment, they found the Walers, in spite of their 
bone Qind flesh, uncertain, and lacking in 
endurance of the climate. S.> again like the 
(jovemment of India they devoted their 


attention to the production of stud-bred 
horses, hybrids between the pure Australian 
and the country-bred. In Japan these hybrids 
art< known as zashu, and am greatly preferred 
as chargors to the Walers. 

No actual returns of the peace strength of 
the Japanese^ Army at the time of the outbreak 
of war had been published, but the total 
apparently amounted to rather over 2.50,000 of 
all ranks. There were 19 divisions (includtng 
the guard), 4 independent cavalry brigades, 
3 inde|)ondont field artillery brigades, 6 regi- 
ments of heavy field artillery, and a communi- 
cation brigades A division consisted of 2 
infantry brigades (12 batt^ilions), a cavaliy' 
rogiment (3 squadrons), a field artillery regi- 
ment (6 batteries of 6 guns), a battalion of 
engineers (3 companies), and a battalion of army 
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service corps. Some divudons have a battalion 
of mountain guns. Thus the active anny of 
Japan in peace time might have been sum- 
marized aa follows: 76 regiments of infantry 
(228 battalions), 27 regiments of cavalry (80 
squadrons), 160 field batteries, 9 mountain 
batteries, 10 battalions of garrison artillery, 
and 19 battalions of engineers. 

This, however, did not by any moans repre- 
sent the effective military strength of Japan, 
which was estimated at 1,500,000 trained 
soldiers, the S 3 r 8 tom of expansion admitting on 
indefinite increase in the number of battohons 
per regiment. This force, cooperating, if 
necessary, with the British-Indian Army and 
the powerful British and Japanese fioots tinder 
the terms of the Anglo-Japanoso alliance pro- 
vided a perfect security of pc^aco in Asia. 

Although, of course, the actual dct^iils were 
not made public, the following may be relied 
upon as an accurato statement of the strength 
and composition of the Japanese Besieging 
Force at Tsing-'rau : 

Comrnander-in-Cliief, Lieut. -(hmerul Mit- 
suomi Kamio ; Chief t)f the Staff, Major-Cenortil 
Hanzo Yamanashi. 

Troops : 1. The 18th Division, commanded 
by General Kamio, the 23rd Brigade of Infantry 
(Major-General B. Horiuchi), the 24th Brigade 
of Infantry (Major-General Y. Yamada), and 
other divisional troops. 



GERMAN IMPERIAL EAGLE, 

Cut in the rocks on the heights of Tsing-Teu. 


2. The 29th Brigiido of Infantry (Major 
Gi'ncrnl 0. Johoji). 

3. Siego Artillery Corps (Major-General Y. 
WaUinabe), tlio Miyama Heavy Artillery liegi- 
iiient, tho Yokosuka Heavy Artiliory Kegi- 
iiient, (ho Shiinonoseki Heavy Artillery Batta- 
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, lion, and tho Tadanouini Heavy Artillery 
Battalion. 

4. Detachments of Engineers and Army 
Service Corps from tho 0th and 12th Divisions. 

5. Two Railway Battalions. 

6. Railway Guard Troops, the 8th Infantry 
kegiment. 

7. A detachment of llying Corps. 

8. Marine Artillery Detaclunont. 

The entire absence of cavalry, horse artillery, 
and light field artillery from tho composition 
of the above force may be noted. It wcu 
intended for a special work, and was arranged 
in a businesslike manner. Also, it may bo 
added, it finished its work in a businesslikd 
manner — with promptitude and dispatch. 

In the matter of the navy Japan was rather 
unfortunately situated in the years imme- 
diately preceding tho war. Political foresight, 
especially if it involves large new sacrifices, 
was not to be expected of a heavily burdened 
people at a time when it was protesting violently 
against official corruption, and therefore we 
cannot blamo tho Japanese for failing to 
realize tho absolute necessity of increased ex- 
penditure on the navy. Diving the yeivs 
1907 <1910 inclusive there had luien no special 
entries under this head in the annual budgets, 
and th^ mere upkeep of a navy, unless it in- 


cludes generous provision* for the building af 
new vessels, soon degenerates into idle waste. 
The effective life of a warship is only fifteen 
years ; and at the beginning of 1910 the naval 
position of Japan had-become disquieting to her 
patriotic statesmen and her friends. Although 
at that time there may have been no special 
reason to apprehend a rupture with Germany, 
comparison of the sliipbuilding programmes of 
the two Powers showed that whereas at that 
moment Japan possessed 25 effective battle- 
ships and cruisers to 32 flying the' German flag, 
in six years’ time she would have only 14 to 
the Gorman 40. ' Her own experience in the 
war with Russia had shown, moreover, that a 
European Power can, if necossevy, dispatch 
practically the whole of its iiavy to the Far 
East. Nor was any consolation to be derived 
from hoping that the conflict to which German 
aggression in China steadily! tended mighi' ^ 
postponed for some years, because a continu- 
ance of their respective naval policies to the 
year 1920 would have resulted in the following 
contrast of strength in effective battleships and 
cruisers : Germany, 87 ; Japan, 8. The 
friendship of Britain was, of course, a valuable 
collateral security to the Empire of Japan, 
but however useful collateral securities may be 
m^e day of reokonin|^ you cannot trade upon 
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them. So, whether her ptH>ple liked it or not 
--whether they could bear it or not — «Tapan 
had no alternative but to make generous pro- 
vision for naval expansion from 1910 onwards, 
if she hoped to be able to defend her indepen- 
dence. In fact, the problem which faced Japan 
in the early part of the year 1910 was how to 
provide the 40 to 45 millions sterling needed 
to raise her navy to the minimum limit de- 
manded by the requirements of national 
HMurity. 

All who know Japan at all, however, are 
aware that, whenever a serious political nocos- 
sity becomes imminent it is boldly met, however 
groat may be the patriotic sacrifices demanded 
of the nation. When, to quote one instance, 
Japan foimd herself, in a previous crisis of her 
history, confronted by Western Powers which 
hod been steadily going aliead while she hod 
been marking time in her self-imposed seclusion, 
her statesmen realized that a navy on Kuropeaii 
lines was absolutely necessary for the indepon- 
dence of the Empire — ^and all that it possessed 
was a collection of junks, which existed almost 
in defiance of the odictA which hod forbiilden 
maritime enterprise, lest it should bring .lapan 
into contact with tho rude foreigner ! Contact, 
however, hod come in spite of Japan's seclusion. 
Her people had soon the foreign warshii^a 
masterfully riding in Japanese harbours, and 
her rulers had been com| olI<Hi to be civil to the 
imwelcome visitors, because they had no moans 
of behaving otherwise, oven iii self-defence. 


The lesson was taken to heart, and within fifteim 
years the antiquated assortment of war- junks 
was replaced by an up-to-date navy of <or- 
inidablo warships, “ manned and. oftlcoroil by 
warriors who have shaped tho destiny of tlu'ir 
country, and who have created traditions of 
w'hich the most valiant kingdoms of tho world 
might w«ll bo proud.” * 

No other navy in tho world has hiul sn 
checpierod a history. It was in 1953 that thi^ 
'rf>kugawa Government, c>xpn3ssing thi' national 
disgiist with the uncultureil ways o& foreigners 
— German ” culture ” had not been begird of 
thon— strictly forbad(3 the iiiiiking of long 
voyiigcs and tho builriing of large' soa-going 
vessels in Japan. Tho kingdom of .lapan, in 
f(u;t, deliberahJy decided to withdraw into its 
shell, like a snail, and to have nothing to do 
with those horrid foreign insects. For 200 
years the policy of socliision Heoiiiod to have 
succfMHled. 

'I'ho year of tho Indian mutiny, 1857, may be 
regarded os tho birth-year of the intMlern 
Japanese navy, and it is pleasant to r(3m<anb(‘r 
that a ship pi*eHentod by Queen Victoria in that 
year was tho proudest possession of our Ally’s 
navy in its infancy. Not six years hod passeil, 
however, before the whirligig of time brought 
British warships to bombanl Japanese ports, 
and in the following year, 1804, British, French, 

• From " 'ITio Full Recognition of Japan,” by 
P, Porter (Lomlou : Honry Frowde). 
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Dutch and American vesHcls combined for tho 
sumo purpose. Thus it was a stormy infancy 
through which the Japanese navy passed, but 
it grew steadily. In 1871 it consisted of 17 
vessels, which only totalled about 6,000 tons 
between them, but between that year and 
1893 the Government spent £24,000,000 on the 
navy, and at the close of tho war with Russia 
the fleet consisted of 70 vessels, aggregating 
264,000 tons. From this time onwards the 
rate of naval expansion was progressive, and 
between 1903 and 1910 three separate ship- 
building programmes had been carried out. 
One was the inadequate programme provided 
for in tho budget, and the other two were 
emergency programmes carried out by funds 
included in the war expenditures, known 
respectively as “ implementing ” and “ adjust- 
ment ** funds. The three progranunes pro- 
vided for 13 new ships, which were all com- 
pleted and launched before the end of 1910. 
These warships, as well as the Japanese de- 
stroyers— -of which there were 59, all but two 
of modem type, in 1909 — ^have the common 
dbaracteristic of heavy armament for their size. 
Incidentally, the ** tliird programme marked 
Ihe epoch when Japan ceased to go abroad for 
her warships, and commenced to supply her 


own needs almost solely from her own drK;k- 
yards, although in 1911 one large cruiser was* 
being completed by the Vickers Company. The 
reasons for this departure from programme 
illustrate once more the practical common- 
sense of the Japanese. In the* dangerous 
position which had boon created by their era of 
national seclusion they hod learned a si'veni 
lesson regarding tho unwisdom of relying upon 
national resources alone, and in the coi. tracts 
given to the Vickers Conipany we see only a 
wise determination to secure always tho best 
up-to-date models from tho West. The 4istutc 
Bond Street milliner makes his own ** creations,” 
but he is never without the latest models from 
Paris. In 1909 Japan also commenced to build 
submarines of the Holland type, and the con- 
struction of one battleship, six cruisers, several 
destroyers and six torpedo-boats was arranged. 

At tho outbreak of w^ar in 1914 the Japanese 
Navy was truly formidable. It included |2 
battleships of the Dreadnought oln^s, 'the 
Kawachi and Settsu, both over 21,000 tons, 
with a speed of 20 knots; 2 Dreadnought 
battle-cruisers, each of 27,500 tons, with a 
speed of 27 knots, the Kongo and Hiyei : 

2 semi-Dreadnought battleships, the Aki and 
Satsuma, between 19,000 and 20,000 tons each. 
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And a apeed of 20. and 18^ knots respectively; 
•4 Hrst-clasa battle-cruisers, with speeds ranging 
from 20i to 22i knots, and averaging 14,000 
tons; ft battleships of slightly heavier dis- 
placement and slightly lower speed; 0 first- 
<*lasw coast defence shi 2 )s, averaging i:),000 tons 
and 17 J knots; 0 lirst-clnss cruisers, ranging 
from 7,J00 to 9,800 tons, and in sfjood from 
20 to 21 J: knots; l3 sorond-elnss eruisca-s, 
sfjnie of which had a spoc>d of 2ft knots ; 
7 second-class coast defence vessels— one of 
wliich, tho Takachiho, was sunk olT Kiatwliau ; 
9 gunboats; 2 first-class destroyers of 
knots, 2 second-class of 33 knots, and 4(i 
othei-s of varying spueds ; 31 torpedo Imnts, 
anil 13 Kiibinarincs, bi^idcs torpedo depot 
ships and disimtcli vessids. Thus, without 
including tho 4ft minor dcstroyei*s or tho 
tori>edo- boats and submarines, &c., tho Japan- 
ese Navy in 1914 had an olTective of 4r>9,ii30 
tons. In 1871 ft, 000 tons, at the end of the war 
with Russia 2ft4,000 tons, in 1914 ioU.ftSO tons- 
this scale gives a fair idea of the naval progivss 
of and although, in addition to the 

third-class cruiser Takachiho (sunk by a 
t4>rpcdo from the Gennan torpinio tioat S. 90 
off Tsing-Taii), 1 third-class destroyer, the. 


Sliirotoe ^^^ed off Tsing-Tau), the torpedo 
boat No. 33 (sunk by a German mine off Tsing- 
Tau), and 3 mine-sweepers (sunk by 
mines off Tsing-'rau), were lost, the Japanese 
like tho ilritish, was growing in stri'iiglh 
during the war. Kveii without expediting tho 
work, 1915 would see a gigantic baltlesJiip of 
30,()00 tons, with 22-knot spiked, coiii])Ioted, 
as well as two gmit battle-eriiiHei-s, each of 
2< knots and 27,5t)0 tons, and a Jiiimber of 
smaller eruft ; while other formidahle battl.^- 
ships of over ions eaeh werctiii eourso 

of const riietion. which was, of eoiirse, greatly 
expoilited as soi>ii us war was dooidod upon. 
'riuTe was. tlierefore, little fear of the “attri- 
tion of the Japanese Navy. Gn the contrary, 
there was almost eertainty that on tho deelara- 
tion of peace Japan would be io iiid with u 
stronger flt?et thaiishi* had on the cleeliiration 
of war. 

'fliero were rumours before thi* war that 
naval aviation had reiu^hed a spei'ial and 
peculiar stage in tiapan ; but nothing occurred 
during the operations against 'rsing-Tau to 
justify these rumours. 1'he Japanm^ 

< 'orps, though small, reiiderr>d extremely gocxl 
-erviee; but it was s(»rviee upon cxaittly tho 
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BRITISH INDIAN TROOPS 
Tniof porting ammunStioB to Tiing-Tou. 


Huine linoH as thoHo which tho Britiali »md 
Fn*nch — ^aiid, indeed, the German — service 
rendered in Kiirope. 

Turning now to the ac:tiial incidents of tho 
blockade, siege, and storiiiing of Tsing-Tau, we 
may note that the declaration of war by Japan 
was ^tcMl August 23, 1014, and the real 
blockade of Tsing-Tau began four days later, 
when some of the adjacent isles were occupied 
to serve as a local base. From these systematic 
mine-sweeping operations were undertaken, 
and with such success that the loss of the 
cruiser Takacliiho nearly two mon(>hs later 
appears to have boon the only noteworthy 
ciisualty which tho blockading fleet suffered 
from this danger. Tho actual landing of the 
.lapanese near Tsing-Tau was effected on 
Srptoinbor 2, 1014, and it was still in the early 
days of that month that tho Geniian garrison 
had their first practical experience of the fact 
that they wore at war with an up-to-date 
Pow'cr, w'hen two Japanese seaplanes recon- 
noitered tho fortress and dropped bombs with 
good effect upon tho railway station and tho 
barracks. Although one of the seaplanes was 
hit Hc'vornl times, both returned safely, and thus 
first blood was recorded to the Japanese. 

For n time, however, the campaign stood 
still. Alt 1 lough the fleet maintained a spas- 
luodic huiubardmont of tho harbour and forts, 
torrential rains had caused floods which 
diectively barred all advance upon Tsing-Tau 


by land, making swollon streams impassable. 
In these circuinstancbs the Japanese artillery 
was compelled to return to Lungkow ; while 
tho only exploit on the Gentian side was the 
accsidental killing of a niimbcT of Chinese w'ho 
persisted in going out to work in tho fields in 
spite of warnings and the weather, and were all 
blown up by a mine which hod been laid for 
the Japanese. 

Although, during tho heavy rains, Tsing-Tau 
was so surrounded by floods as to be accessible 
only by boat, the Japanese were not idlb, and 
on September 13 tho railway station at Kiao- 
chaii was captured by their advance guards. 
Some confusion usually exists between Kioo- 
chau aiid Tsing-Tau, because, although the 
whole of tho territory leased by Chiiui to 
Germany, on which the fortified naval and 
military stronghold of Tsing-Tau was built, is 
known as Kiaochau, there is also a town of 
that name about 22 miles distant and connected 
with Tsing-Tau by railway. It was the Kiao- 
chau terminus of tliis railway which the 
Japanese captured on September 13. On the 
same day a Japanese aeroplane paid another 
unwelcome visit to Tsing-Tau, dropping more 
bombs on the German barracks. During the 
next few days still more bombs were dropped 
on the ships in the harbour, the wirelesB station 
and the eleotrio power station. One large ship 
was seen to take Are ; and the powerleeanees of 
the garrison to repel these attabks must have 
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^iven to the Germans some premonition of the 
inevitable end. Probably this feeling of help- 
Ic^ssncss hod something to do with the surrender 
of the fortress later, before the assailants 
expected it. At any rate the incidents showed 
that the Japanese were by no means backward 
in aviation in war. ^ 

It was not until September 23 that a British 
force arrived to cooperate with the .lapiiTK^o, 
under Brigadier-General Bornordistoii, coiti- 
I ponding the British forces in North China, 
including Wei-hai-Wei ; but the distance which 
separated Laoshan Bay, whore the British 
forces landed (on the original leased territ(»ry, 
thus avoiding the broach of neutrality allegcnl 
by the Chinese against the Japanese), from 
Tsing-Tau was so much shorter, and presenteil 
so much less of difficulty than the .lapariese hud 
to encounter in tlieir preliminary ndvancos, 
that the British really arrived on the scene just 
as the Japanese were finishing their first engage- 
ment in force on September 28. 

Aiyi, incidentally, it is worth noting, for 
several reasons, that when we speak of (he 
“ cooperation ** of the Iwo forces, wo neces- 
sarily imply that Brigadier-General Bariiardis- 
ton, with the British and Indian (roops which 
lie commanded, came automatically undi^r the 
supreme command of Lieut. -General Mitsuomi 
Kaniio, the Japanc^so Commondcr-in-Chief of 
the besieging force. 'J’his docs not mean that 


the British GeiUTars iiulepeiidont authorily 
over his own troops was in any way iinpairtHl 
or interfered with, but only that (he JapaifKe 
eommandtT, by virtue of his iiigher rank, 
automat ieally cxereistHi supnnuf^ command ovei* 
till* allied fi>rees, in the same way tluit Kit'ld 
Maralial Joffro t^xercist^ supremo command 
over th(! allied forces in the West. 'J'he fact, 
however, of a British General Hctiiig under 
tiapanose orders in the war against Germany is 
worthy of passing note, ns illustrating the com- 
plete recognition of Jajian as a* first-class 
f *u\\ er. 

And oven at this early <latc of the war the 
sc»r\dce8 which Japmi hatl renden'd to thc' caiisi* 
of civilization had >>cH>n great. As The TimvH 
stahHl in a leading article of September 28, 
1914: “She has cooped up two or three 
eniisers which W'Oiild have seriously iiiterfer«*d 
with the vast tradr^ that centres at Bong-koiig, 
and she has foilinl thi^ GtTiiian design of tiiniing 
Kia(x;hnu into a base for hostile operations 
against British commerce. J'hat in itself is an 
Immense service which we owe to our Ally. 
When she shall have driven the Germans fnan 
the territory which they extori«»d from riiiiia, 
and shall have nwtonMl it to its rightful nwni*rs, 
she will liavo extirpated a constant sour(*e of 
disturbance in Kasiem Asia.** The same 
Ic^iuling article of The Timctf w'ciit on to empha- 
size the amazing disiii(<'n*stedness of .lapan in 
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OIL TANKS DBSTROYBD*Ar TSING-TAU, 


fiilfilliiii; her treaty obligations ; but this is not net^essaries of war, which slio was able to plnce 

the place to deal ivith that niattor. Kor the nt the aervico of the Western nations, whom 

tnoriient we aro only concerned with the actual the outbreak of war had found unprepared for 

course of the war ; and among the other ways the full scope and intensity of the (hM'iimu 

in which Japan waa fortimately able to assist onrush. An instance of this was afFord«‘<l in 

the Allies was in the supply of munitions of war. the telegram of The Times correspondent at 

As has betm shown previously, the outbreak of Fetrograd on September 13, 1914 : “I am |K‘r- 

this war found Japan in an absolute state of mitted to state that heavy siege guns purchasiHl 

military readiness for all eventualities ; and from Japan at the outset of the war are already 

the deliberate limitotion of the scope of her at the front.” This — ^tho possibility that 

intervention left her with a surplus of the German forces operating against Poland would. 
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within fiix weeks of tho outbreak of war, find 
themselves in front of heavy Japanost^ siego 
guns — was one of those unexpected details 
which played so lai'go a part in this war in 
upsetting the German plans and calculations of 
forty years. 

Meanwhile, of course, tijo Gormans wore not 
behindlumd with th^ir “resources of oivili/.a' 
lion” at Tsing-Tau. Every night their aero- 
planes ascended — they did not ascend in the 
daytime, out of respect for tho Japunost; 
cruisers* guns — but every night they found 
that, under cover of tho daiknoss, tlu? wary 
Japanese fleet hod changed its moorings, ami 
|.h€)y never hod tho good luck to (liHt!ovcr wli<a*o 
it was. 

By September 26 the floods had siiniciotiMy 
al>ated to permit active operatioTis to be 
rosmned by land, and on tho aftorno<m df t hat 
day the Japanese succeeded by a dashing 
assault in driving tho Gonnatis from the high 
ground between the two rivers L’ai-sha and Li* 
tsuu, and on tho following day they lulvanced 
to the high groimd between the JJ-tsun and 
tho Chang- tsiin, about* seven miles north-east 
of Tsing-Tau. They did not rest here, and tlio 
following morning found them in possession of 
positions within five miles of tho fortress, which 
was then almost completely invested. During 
this development of the operations, German 
worshiiiH had actively bombarded the right 
wing of t^io Japanese force, but were comptjlliul 
to withdraw by Japanese jieroplanes -a sulli- 
ciontly striking contrast to thc^ victorious per- 
sistence of British warsliips in bombarding the 
German forces on the Belgian coast, os showing 
how great an advantage superior ^iviatioii ctui- 
fors in modem warfare. Tho Japancm^ success 
with this arm was repeated on September 29, 
when three aeroplanes succeeded in dropping 
bombs upon Gorman ships at close qiiart-t'rs and 
getting safely away, although tho wings of tho 
machines wore riddled with bullets. 

Meanwhile the Japanese wore steadily 
working their way aiwl consolidating their 
positions as they advanced up to Tsiiianfu, 
and their fleet landed a force wliicli success- 
fully occupied Laoshan harboiur in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Tsing-Tau. Hero they inoiiB 
their first capture of German ficlcl-guns, an<i 
with them a large quantity of aminunition. 
On the following day (Soptoinber 30, 1014) they 
suooecKlod in sinking a German destroyer, but 
lost two mine-sweepers, one of which was sunk 
and the other badly damaged by exploding mines. 



{(iutreU nortsmouth, 

JAPANESE BATTLE CRUISER *‘1K0MA.” 


On th(.t Hill no day tho Gennans mado their 
groat ^‘ITort to ropol tlio Japanese attack, tht^ir 
warships and tuToplancs coopi^rating with the 
land batteries: but the Japanesr^ easiialti<*s 
wen.? not seven*, nnd, taking this (fxpericaiee as 
a sain[>le of the worst that the enemy eoiild ch), 
(lOiKTal Kamio set'ins at once to havi^ taken 
tho tloeisioii not to proci*4Ml with pn^parations 
for n slow siegt*, but to taki* tho plaeo with »is 
little delay ns pussibit; by assault. I'ussibly ho 
was infliKaiecHl in this di^eisioii by the fiu^t that 
('hinc.se GovcTiiiiient. taking wiset notr^ t>f 
the wiMikeiiing of tlu; (jlfTiiiaii deftmcc, was no 
longer raising strong objections to thtj pro* 
ceeclings of tho Japaia^se. When, for instance, 
on Oetolx)r 3, 1914, the Japanese took over 
the Shantung Railway from Tsinanfu to 
Woihsien, the Chinese Government tnadc no 
serious attempt to controvert the Japani^su 
argument that tho line was essiaitially a Gor- 
man railway, and that it was strategically 
inipoBsible to allow the Germans to continue 
to control a line of communication in the roar 
of their invested fortress. With tho proviso 




BRITISH SOLDIERS AT YSING-TAU. 


tiuit the ultimate ownorHliip of the railway opinion at home without risking conflict with 

should be settled after the war, the ChincHC Japan. Subsequently^ however, when the 

< (ovomment agre^ that the Japanese should Japanese found it necessary to send troops to 

control the administration temporarily, the Tsinanfu in order to counteract the mischief of 

traffic being worked by Chinese. This was, of pro-German agents there, and also to occupy 

.•ourse, on arrangement which suited Japan Weilisien, because German land-mines hod been 

admirably, and she could afford to ignore the discovered outside the zone of hostilities, the 

bombast of some of the Cliinesc State Coun- Chinese Government stated that the amicable 

eillors, whose object was to satisfy public arrangement for working the railway until the 
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ttnd of the war had boon rendered abortive, 
and that it only submitted to the Jupanoso 
occupation of Tsinonfu under strong protest. 
This» however, did not seem to produce any 
effect upon the minds of the Japanese, who at 
the time were busy with doods, not words. 
Kid-glove methods were inappropriate for 
dealing with the German system of espionage, 
which seems to have been as perfectly developed 
in Kiaochau as in Belgium or on tho Kast 
Coast of England, coloured lights being regularly 
used after nightfall to indicate the positions of 
tho Japanese and British troops or vessels 
to the German gunners. About the some time 
aa the Shantung Railway was seized, the 
Japanese torpedo flotilla performed good ser- 
vice in destroying the Tsing-Tau barracks by 
bombardment, while their heavy siege guns 
ashore succeeded in putting the gunboat 
IltiB out of action. 

The beginning of the end became apparent 
on October 8, when tho Gorman artillery fire, 
hitherto conspicuous for its extravagance of 
ammuTiitlnn, wos perceptibly slackening, but 
at the time this was attributed to other 


reasons, bccaiiso thoCommandi*r-in-rhii»f of llin 
Japanese forces. General Kurnio, litid oxpot‘t4>fl 
to mo^t witli a prolonged rosistaiicu in whic^li. 
of^oording to tlM Geniion Knipcror’s orders, tin* 
last breath of tho lust man and horse of the 
garrison would have been expetidud. lie hn4i, 
therefore, calculated that it would take him at 
least three days to capture his first objcxdive. 
This was Prince Heinrich Hill, a doniinaiit 
position from which all the forts around Tsing- 
Tau coidd bo bombarded. It was, thereftirc, 
a surprise when this position was taken without 
serious loss on tho first day of assault. It 
scarcely seems possible tliat tliis result could 
have been achieved if tho Germans hod becMi 
really determined to carry out the no-surrondcr 
policy so grandiloquently impressed upon thcan 
from Berlin at the commencement of the cam- 
paign. Bather, it seems to , confirm tho 
Chinese report that a long ciplasr message, 
' received by the German representative at 
Peking as soon us tho landing of tho Japaneset 
had been announced, consisted of iTistructions 
regarding the surrender of tho fortress. Con- 
fidential communications, even in cipher, have 
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Set on fire by Jepeneie end Britiih ihellf. 


a inarvoUouH way of leaking out in the East, 
and althuiigh ono*H drat impulse on learning 
that a report has emanated from Peking is to 
think that it cannot be true, one may modify 
that of)inion on learning that the information 
might tiavo been obtained by making surrep- 
titious notes of confidential correspondence. 
No suspicion, however, was aroused in the 
minds of the Japanese that the Germans did 
not really intend to put up such a desperate 
fight as they liad proclaimed even by the 
amazing waste of ammunition in which the 
fort batteries indulged, as many as 1,000 to 
1,500 shells being fired off daily without any 
Oilequate objective. 

'rhe Japanese; wen; not disposed to be misled 
into forming any premature conclusions, and 
after their easy capture of Prince Heinrich Hill 
they proceeded to mount their siege gims there 
on the positions selected for them while the 
trooi>s sapped. closer and closer to the fortress, 
having now and then slight encounters with 
the Germans. As their preparations for the 
assault bo(?amc complete, the Japanese — still 
believing, of course, that the Gennans were 
determined to defend themselves to the last 
breath dinided to give all non-combatants in 


Tsing-Tau an opportunity to leave the fortress. 
Consequently on October 1.5 a party of European 
ladies and children with the American Consul 
and a number of Chinese were given safe* 
t*onducts through the Japanese lines. 

Thus it w'as not until October 16 that the 
combined Japanese; and British forces con- 
.sidered themselves to be in a position to com- 
mence a general bombardment from the sea. 
This w’’as chiefly directed against the Kaiser 
and the litis forts, and was assisted by aero- 
planes. Considerable damage was done, and 
there wore only three casualties, all British, 
among tho assailants. Three days later, 
however, the Japanese fleet suffered a mishap 
ill the sinking of the 3,000-ton cruiser Takachihe^ 
through striking a mine. Only ten of tho crew 
were saved, 243 being drowned. This, how- 
ever, was a small offset to the success of the*- 
same day when the Kaiser and litis forts were 
seriously damaged by the heavy guns of the 
warships cooperating with the artillery of the 
land forces, and aeroplanes succeeded in 
dropping bombs upon many parts of the 
fortress. 

The general and final bombardment of Tsing- 
Tau commenced at dawn on the last day of 
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October, 1914. This day had been chofU'ii 
because it was the anniversary of the birthduy 
of the Emperor of Japan; and us the first 
acooimt to reach England pictiiresriucly stated, 
“ daylight saw the royal salute being fired with 
live shell at Tsing-Tau." The litis fort was 
again the subject of special attention, but tho 
fort of Siao Chau ^lun almost equally shared 
tho same unpleasant favour, while neither the 
harbour nor tho shipping liad reason to think 
•thomsidves neglected. Most of the forts wi-ii? 
silenced during the day, and on the morning of 
November 1 only two were replying regularly 
to tho A11ie.s* guns. A conflogration was then 
raging near the harbour and an oil-tank had 
exploded. The Siao Chau Shan fort was in 
fiaines and the German gunboat, whaso funnc^l 
liad been shot away on the pn^vious day, was 
out of sight under tho water. • 

At this crisis it was inten^sting to read, as 
part of the same cablegram which announced 
the effect <>f the bombardment of Tsing-Tau, 
thuj “ after to-morrow no Uritish iiewspapcT 
will be published in Peking, the Germans having 
bought up the Peking dazvttc, . . . Tn addition 
tho Germaas art' taking over tlie financial 
control of the entire native press in Peking.” 
One cannot help admiring the assiduity with 
which tho Germans must have secretly pre- 
pared for this war ; becaust? wherever they 


have been defeated the ragged threads of their 
previous intrigues have been loft apparent. It 
is certainly a lesson in preparation for® war 
wWwh they have taught to tho world. What 
t.hi*y overlooked was the* fiict that to bo hucmvhs- 
ful a world-war must l)»» righteous. And so we 
come back to the ” Imperial Precepts *’ nf 
•hi pan, which inculcate ” faithfulni\ss and 
righteousness” as the virtues which soldierM 
iukI Httiloi-s of all ranks should cultivate. 
J*tThaps we liavo Kuinething to learn from a 
eivili/jition which is twenty-live eihituries old. 

To coiitiniii^ the story of the homhardmeiit 
of Tsing-Tau on November I, the liritisli 
battleship Triiimpli established a record in 
silencing tho powiTfnl llismarck forts with 
stwen shots; and this left only one fort, 
KLuichiian, still replying to ihf 3 Japan(*so 
cantioniulo. Tho bomhard merit from the s(*a 
c‘ontiniied,pratdically wit hoiit iniermiKsiun, from 
day to (lay, and meanwhile the land forccts wiM'e 
not idle. On Novombi^r 3 they d(«stro 3 ’«*d 2fi 
German guns and (‘aptiinHl Ht)0 [irisoni^rs a 
considerable pcTetaitagc*, about one-sixth in 
fact, of tho force* of lavirly 5,000 men uhi(*h 
constituted tho garrison. On tho same datt* 
it was discovc^riHl that tho Austrian (Tiiisca*- 
Kaisorin Elisabeth, which was at Tsing-Tau 
wh(.'n the siege began, had disappeared —having 
appan^ntly l>oen blown up— and also tliat the- 
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floating dock in 'rAing-Xaii harbour no longer 
presented a mark for the Japanese gunners, 
beoslIiBo it had been sunk. It is curious that 
from those details tho conclusion should not 
have been drawn that the fortress was on tho 
point of surrendering; but the fact reinains 
that no suspicion of this was entertained when, 
on November 6, the Allies’ infantry oonmiencod 
a general attaiik, the Japanese commander hav- 
ing concluded that tlie havoc wrought upon 
tho forts by his heiivy artillery had sufficiently 
prepared th& w'ay. ft was by acting upon this 
principle that the Ghermans had succeeded in 
making such short work of the strong defences 
of Namur, after neglect of it had caused them 
such heavy losses in men, prestige, and all- 
important time at IJ^ge. In tho cose of Tsing- 
Tau, however, tho chances of rosistonoo had 
been over estimated, and no one could have bocn 
more surprised than were tho various comman- 
ders of the Japanese troops on tho morning of 
Novembor 7, 1914, to see white flags fluttering 
from tho Gorman defoncos. Believing that tho 
Kaisers command to hold out to tho last 


would be obeyed, and estimating the resources 
of tho garrison in food and ammunition, the 
Japanese had calculated upon spending at least 
another month before Tsing-Tau. 

During the whole of the previous night, 
November 6, tho guns liad roared at intervals, 
and the following - account of an ejre-witncss 
may be accepted as a co(|*ect version of the 
finalo, since it is confirmed by other accounts 
in every detail : 

The infantry, pushing up, oooupied the centrAl • 
positions on the main line of dofenoe, and a fortress on 
the west, by 1.40 a.m. on the 7th. At 6.10 a.m. thn 
north battery of 8haotan hill was oapturod, and 25 
minutos later the east battery of 'Palitungchin was token, 
as well as Chur^oliiawo fort on the west. 

This gave the besiegers tho opportunity to advance in 
mass. Shortly after daylight it was decided to charge 
the reniiuning forts, and the troops were tensely waiting 
tho onier to storm the positions when, between G ami 
7.30 a.m., white flags wero run up on thdvarious forts. 
The Oilt white flag appeared on the observatory et 
0 o’clock, but this was not seen by the bulk of tho troops, 
who wero unaware that ihotr fighting had ceased iiniii 
they saw the flags flying on the positions in front of 
them. 

At 7.50 p.m. on the evening of tho 7th represenlativee 
of tlio two forces hod signed the terms of cnpitnlation, 
tho Germans accepting thoao imposed by the Japanoso 
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DISSERTED ’ HISMARCK EORTKBSS.” 
Sllenoed by H.M.S. ** Triumph*’ in iieven thotf. 


iiniMiiiditiunMlly. HoiiuurN tif war were u<?v<mliMl the 
gorriaon, and on the 9th the represent ativcH arnnged 
that the aetiml transfer of the garrison sliouUI take place 
on the followine day. At 10 a.in. on the 10th, tlu'n'fore, 
Governor Moyor-Waldock formally traiiMferred the 
garriHon td General Komio, and Germany s po8Hea?ion of 
territory in China ended. The Governor and 201 
German odicen and 3,841 nuii-eonimiM.sioii«Ml otlicc^rs hikI 
ineMk ill addition to a number of non-eonibatantM, 
ninminod witli the Japanese as prisoners of wrar. 

ITie Japanese land forces engageil in the ojairations* 
numbered 22,980 officers and incii ami 142 guns. 

The British force, under the connnand of General 
Harnanlistoni consistod of nine staff ol!i<*orK, 910 non- 
commissioned officers and men of the 2ml Bottalion 
South Wales Borderers, and 450 non-coinmissionoil 
offloon and men of the 3tith Sikhs. 

At this point i>£ tho story it in well to note 
that, in tho whulo of tho ojjtfrationH pn'crding 
the final aHHaiilt upon the fort foam, tho Hritisli 
force had 12 killed and til mounded; the 
Japanese, in thoae operation» and tiie final 
aasault, had 230 killed and 1,282 wounded. 
These figures may not, of i-ourse. ac.!cnirately 
represent the proportionate work done by tho 
British’lndian and tiapanese forees, although 
they are not disproportionate to the nuinbtirs 
engaged ; but they show at least, that the 
siege was essentially a Japanese affair, and tliat 
the enthusiastic welcome siib^quently given 
to General Bcumardiston in Tokyo was rather 


a token of friendship for a gallant ally than a. 
national tribute to a deliverer. 

After the surnmder of the fortress, the 
Japanese roininarider-iii-(^hief, (■eiieral Kaiiiio. 
was fjiriiially appoint(.Hl Governor^ Senoral of 
Kia(x;hau, and work was at oneo undertaken 
in nunoving dangerous iniiu^^un land and H«*a 
and elearing away the debris of tta^ battered 
fortitieations. Tho jirisoners, now niiiiihering 
about 3,000, were draftofl off to eoraieiit ration 
f ramps ij] Japan ; hut the KiiipcTor, with the 
tai:tful generosity which always distingiiisheH 
th(^ international aertions of Japan, iMTinitted 
file late (jernian GoviTnor and all his oniecTs 
to retain their sworils. 

On November 10, 1014, thv Allied troops 
made formal oeeii])ation fif 'J'sing-Tau, and their 
first act was to hold a inetnorial sfTvicre for the 
dc*ad, among whom wen*, unfortunately, num- 
bered two officers and <Mght men killed, several 
days after tiie surrondc'r of the fortress by the 
explosion of (U*rman land mines. Fifty-six 
other Japanese were wounded at tho same time. 

Upon General Kamio’s return to Tokyo on 
Deecin>H‘r 18 tho city was en fUte. The General 
was welcomed by the highest officials and 
escorted by them to the Palace. 
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INSPECTING ONE OP THE FALLEN GERMAN FORTS. 
Pilct of shells sre seen on the right. 


One pleaeont detail — for in the daye of war 
every detail was pleasant which suggested a 
victorious end to bloodshed - of the fighting 
around Tsing-Tau was the fact that the British 
troops employed there were able to asstTt the 
same “ moral ascendancy ’* over the Gormans 
which Field-Marshal hVench claimed in his 
^lospatches for the British troops in Flanders. 
Many letters received froiri British soldiers at 
Tsing-Tau showed that the almost invariable 
result of their getting to grips ” with the 
Germans was that the latter asked for an 
ariiiistico to bury their dead. This was as in- 
variably refused, and — says one report of 
many — the British troops literally chased the 
Germans right up to their innermost barbed 
wire defences.** 

Although the British and Sikhs did not get 
into the final assault, it was not their fault, 
and according to Mr. A. M. Braco, who was the 
only Press correspondent in Tsing-Tau during 
the siege, the part which they played was 
interesting and illuminatiirig in bringing out 
the bitter feeling of the Germans for the 
British. He wrote {The Timea, December 17) : 

The British did good work oonsidoring their numbers, 
working in trenches of their own along a small section 


of the German front and advancing very near to tho 
German trenches through the barbed wire entanglement*). 
Thnir losses wore large in prr>portion to their iiiimlierH. 
If they did not got into the final assault it was because 
the Japanese loft them behind. 

The Germans wore oiixioiiM for a chance ab<iho British 
troops. The hitting of the British ship Triumph by a 
shell from Huitchionhuk caiisod rejoicing in Tsing-Tau 
that would not have been equalled by the sinking»of a 
Japanose Dreadnought. The German airman, after 
locating the British camp by its white tents, singled it 
out for his bombs. The Gorman artillery tried par* 
ticularly to hit the British camp ; and when the British 
entered the city and campod at the artillery depot their 
name was anathema, and German prisoners showed their 
hatred in various ways. 

This Rpecial hatred of tlie Germans for the 
British was not only apparent in the behaviour 
of the prlsoncra after the surrender. Early in 
November a British naval oflicer, writing from 
** off Tsing-Tau,** said : 1 think tho German 

hates us more than the Japanese, for he always 
hroB his 12-ineh at us. So far, twenty-five 
projectiles, all short except one hit, but one is 
quite enough. The Japanese have repaired 
our mast splendidly, and are behaving splendidly 
over tho whole campaign. The Japanese 
Crown Prince sent us a message, onoouraging 
us to * Press tho enemy, braving all hard- 
ships * : BO now we call bombardment * Preesing 
the enemy.* *’ 
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Another letter from a British at 

Tinng-Tau contains soirio sentence's which are 
worth quoting. Describing the bombardment, 
he said : It really was a wonderful sight, and 
the Japanese shooting was magnificent. With 
one of the first shells they set fire to enormous 
oil tanks, which made a tremendous blaze, nud 
then they started on tin* ^orts and i‘(hIou)>(.s. 
Kve^ry shell seemed t8 find the mark, and now 
that one can a(*tiia11y see the shell marks (this 
was written after the surrender of the fortress) 
iiiost fjoople. think that the shooting was 
probably the best that lias ever been seen. 
There is hardly a stick left in the forts and 
redoubts — concrete platforms, trenches, guns, 
and barbed-wire entanglements. . . . 'rhere i.s 
no Sloubt the Japanese are wonderful soldiers. 
. . . Our small force, consisting of the South 
Wales Borderers and 3Gth Sikhs and the ysiial 
ilcdails, did their full slum*." 

The successful Japanese methf>d of dealing 
with the Oerman islands in the Pm'itie des^Tves 
separate notice, not only on account of the 
ultimate importance of the results which were 
eaaily fichieved, but •also as an illustration 
of the quality of “ correctituth? " which 
has been described as the guiding principle 
of the foreign policy of Japan. Mod(\st an<l 
* intensely sensible of the feelings of tj. 
ishe nevertheless exhibitcMl, whenever i 


ocfasioii demanded it, an uiilliiiclinig self- 
pos.s('ssion whic^li eommanded universal rtfspeci, 
coupled with an iniiatf* tiu*t which enabled ^ler 
to do whafev(»r needed t<» lu; done in the w’ay 
which would give least oiTenee to the m»>st 
iMptious erilie. This is the key not t* of .lapan's 
successful foreign p«)liey : and if wv are int'liiUMl 
to 1)0 surprisisl that a “ yelhiw racs* " whieh has 
only lat«‘ly adoi)te(l modern eivilization should 
behave so well, wi* must remember tliat- the 
tlapanese eliaractcT is tlii' out(*oi)ie of a eiviliza- 
tioii far more aiieieiit than ours. ^ 

Tins inborn tali'iit. to avoid t»fb»iiei* w»is 
admirably exhibited in tb»* siic*eessfiil raid upon 
tb<* Marshall Islands. 'Pbese an* a group of 
the islets* in the \V«*stern Paeitie eolleelively 
known as .Mii'mnesia. .V map of this part of 
the o(‘ean has much the ap|iearaiice of a sky- 
chari, so thickly studded is it with constella- 
tions of small islands: and it- was that 

the comet of (aerman aggression blazed with an 
almost more disturbing inlliieiiee than any- 
where elst*. 'Paking advantagi* of the pre- 
oe(ai[)ation of Britain -who was then isolated 
and almost frit^ndless among the nations, with 
the iiniiiinont danger of a Ktissiaii war in 
188.) tt — Germany practically seized upon every 
island on which the flag of some other Power 
was not already flying. More than this, she 
. !aif!ied the northern part of Ni*w Guinea: ami 
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the connection between Australasia and the 
Mother Country \i'as never more severely 
strained than when in 1889 the British Govern- 
ment formally coiKfedcd all the German de- 
mands. Of the islands which thus definitely 
paH.-ed into Gc^ririan possession the Marshall 
group is the most easterly, and Jaluit, the chief 
of these, was made tho seat of the Gorman 
Imperial CoininissioncT. As such it was con- 
sidered to form a part of the basis of Germany’s 
naval forces in the Pacific Ocean; and on 
October 0#1014, wc learned that a part of the 
Japani^ Pleet had visited the island, the Gor- 
iiiaiis Hiim^ndoring without resistance. Japan- 
ese morinf's wcTe landed and ” destroyed all 
establishfiicnts of a milit4iry nature and seized 
all munitions of war: a British merchant 
vessel which had been held there was sot free 
and one Japanese who was imprisoned in the 
port was released.” To this tho Navy Depart- 
ment at Tokyo added that tlio landing had beon 
made for military purposes and not for perma- 
nent occupation, 'fhis assurance was also 
s()ecially c<inveyed at tho same time to the 
Government of tho United States, which, as 
the owners of Guam to the east and Wake to 
the north of the Marshall group, were naturally 
suspicious of Japan’s intentions in that quarter. 

On tho following day the seizure of the 
Island of Yap w'os announced. This island 


was also a local German headquarters, being, 
situated at tho western end of the Caroline 
group and thus only a short distance south of 
Guam (or Guahan), which the UniM States 
took from Spain in the late war. Within the 
fortnight, on October 20, 1014, we were in- 
formed that Japan had taken all the Marshall 
Islands, as well ea the Marianne (Ladrones). 
group lind the East andVfest Caroline Archi- 
pelagos, Thus by a bloodless display of force 
and promptitude Japan had undone in fourteen 
days all the masterful work upon which Ger- 
many had been engaged for years. 

Although, however, the Germans, bottled 
up in Tsing-Tau, were unable to strike a blow 
in defence of their island empire in the Pacific, 
it wos not without risk that Japan undertook 
the bold course of action which the effective 
execution of her compact with Britain seemed 
to domand. This Far-Eastern Archipelago 
was a very hotbed of political complications, as 
may be understood by a glance at the map, 
which shows that the sphere from which German 
influence was thus summarily expelled occupied 
roughly tho triangular centre of an area which 
had Japanese possessions on the north-west,. 
American possessionB on tho north and north- 
west, British on the south and south-east, 
French on the south-east, and Dutch on the* 
south-west, while due south the vital interests 
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DISMANTLED AND DESTROYED GUN. 


of AustralaBia were clim'.tly fjoncornotl. If 
Japan had entered upon possession of this very 
debatable region with a trueiilent nourish of 
the mailed fist,*’ many serious dinioult-ies 
might haire arisen : but the unsolicited and 
repeated afisurances from Tokyo tliat tlie 
occi\pation was only temporary and for purely 
military purposes went far to allay intomutional 
jealousies. It was, moreover, a complete 
guarantee to Franco and Australasia of tho 
honest intentions of Japan that in these |>ro- 
ecodings she was acting only os the ally of 
Britain : and oven in the United Static this 
consideration went a long way in inducing 
frank occoptonoo of tho Japanese aasiirnnci-H. 
Germans and pro-German politicians in Now 
York strained every nerve of course in tho 
effort to persuade President Wilson that 
American intemts were menaced and tlio 
dignity of the United States (louU^d by this 
extension of Japanese dominion. 

In this Far-ESastem campaign of coiu'sc tho 
Germans did not neglect tho machinery which 
they worked so assiduously in Kuropo and 
America with a view to perverting public 
opinion in neutral countries to their side. In 
addition to purchasing the Peking Gazette and 
the entire native press of Poking, Geninm 


agents wore indofatigahlo in Hprnoding nsportiH, 
which f>uri>ort4Ml to bo authentic nnwH, of ficti- 
tious ovc^nts f*alculat4;d to disturb the erpian- 
irnity of neutrals. 

One large* and mischiovous lie cirfuilah^d 
fo tluA world through German agoivy from 
Airierica was that the northcTii half of the 
Islniul of Saghalien (Sakhalin) •had bei'U e.e(led 
by Russia to Japan in n'turn for heavy guns 
sent for U.SO with the Rimsian Army. On ilie 
face of it, such a bargain seoniecl curious : but 
a little knowledge is dangerous, and those who 
rt'colIectc»d that by tlio Treaty «)f Portsmouth, 
which endeil tho Riiaso-Japenwo war. half of 
the* island was ceded to Japan, and who hivd 
siinicient goographicnl knowledge to bo aware 
that the arbitrary frontier thus created across 
the island will certainly ncsod modification, wore 
not disinclineil to occMipt the report. It was 
the turn of the Hiissian Foreign Ofllco to 
issue a eatc^gorical dcmial of tho reported cession 
of territory : but it was not possible that tho 
coiitrodiclion should over completely overtake 
the lie. 

Nevertheless the Japanese disclaimer, which 
ehiscdy followed that of Russia, is w’orth repro- 
ducing in its entirety os an example of the way 
in which the diplomats of Japan succo^ in 
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CENTRAL RAILWAY STATION, TOKYO. 
Departure of Troops. 


enunciating the principles which govern their 
policy, while ostensibly dealing only with 
details. It runs : — 

'*Tho report emartating from the United 
States in regard to the cession by Russia of part 
of the island of Sakhalin to Japan is not to be 
regarded as serious. Whatever assistance 
Japan may have given, or may propose to give, 
to Russia is outcome of the cordial relations 
existing" between Russia and Japan, and 
especially of the fact that both ore fighting a 
common enemy. Assistance of this sort can 
never form the basis of political bargaining or 
territorial acquisition. Such bargaining would 
not be in conformity with the relations of special 
amity which have long subsisted between the 
two Empires, and would be entirely foreign to 
the national spirit of both Powers.” 

Although, in the earlier stages of the war, 
the Germans gained distinct temporary advan« 
tage by their adroit dissemination of false 
reports, they must soon have discovered that 
the work was expensive in other ways than 
the mere distribution of money as bribes. The 
campaign of lies had not continued for many 
months liefore all tnily neutral countries began 
to realize that statements ” made in Germany ” 
were not to be taken at their face value: and 
to an impartial critic — ^if there were such a 


person in the whole world during thk war — it 
must have been interesting to note how the 
Japanese, British, French, or Russian statc- 
mentiS of successes or reverses were accepted os 
statements of fact, and the German statements 
circulated by wireleas were invariably printed 
in smaller type and usually headed with some 
such phrase as ” The Gorman Version.” Thus 
the Gormans were being taught by theHnexor- 
able logic of facts that, oven in the dissemination 
of war news for the consumption of neutrals, 
honesty is the best policy, after all. 

General Bomardiston’s reception at Tokyo 
was probably one of the events which will live 
in history as setting the seal upon the charter of 
Japan, entitling her to enter the ring of the 
World Powers upon equal terms. For General 
Bamardiston was the commander of the com- 
paratively small force of British and Indian 
troops which cooperated with the Japanese 
Army and Navy in the reduction of Tsing-Tau, 
the German stronghold in the Faf East. The 
investment, blockade, and capture of Tsing- 
Tau, involving the extirpation of the German 
disease from the For East, was the work of 
Japan ; and the visit of General Bamardiston 
to Tokyo afterwards — as the commander of 
allied troops which had had some share in the 
victory — was an advertisement to the world 
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that from thiO British point of view Japan hacl 
done her work in the cause of civilization 
nobly and well» and that the British Empire, as 
rejmsented by the officer commanding British- 
Indian troops in the Fw East, was glad to 
congratulate her upon* the achievement. That 
was the real significance of Oeneral Barnard - 
iston’s visit to Tokyq^ and in his wolcoitio by 
parades of troops and thousands of c;hcH*riiig 
school-children we heard Japan’s full-hearttHl 
^pknowledgment of our recognition of her 
service. Never lias tho loyalty of a nation 
to its obligations been more fully shown. Nc^vts* 
has it been moro fully realised. 

Upon General Barnardiston tho Em|)eror con- 
ferred the Order of the liisiiig Sun, 8C3cond class, 
and upon Major Pringle and Captain Moons his 
Chief of Staff and D.A.A.(I. rc8|K*etively, 
Fourth and Fifth Classes of the same Order. 

The actual annoiuiceiiient of tho fall of 
Tsing-Tau hod come as a welcome surprise on 
November 7 to the public at Tokyo, whc*n‘ tiui 
event was not expected imtil at least the end 
of the month ; but by mid-day the* British iiticl 
Japanese fiags were flyihg everywhere^, and at 
night the main streets were ill^ninatcd and 
there were general rejoicings. The Kiniieror of 
^ Japan promptly sent a message to the British 
forces, in which he said that ho “ dei?ply appn^- 


ciated the brilliant dcc^ds of the British Army 
and Xavy which, coo|>erating with the Japan- 
1 ^, had fought for and bravely ai'liicved ene 
of the objects of the war.” 

On the same day felicitations wiw cxclinngi^ 
bf.'two#!n the British Boanl of Admiralty and thf> 
•lapaneHO Ministry of Marine*. Tho British 
t4*l(^grain was : 

“ 'Phe Board of Admiralty send tlicir heartiest 
coiigrat Illations Ui the gallant Army and Navy 
of Japan on the prospcTous and brilliant issue 
of the operations which hav«* n*KuU(*d in the 
fall of Tsing 'l’aii.” 

To this till.* .Tiipimesit Minister of Marine 
n*plicd ; — 

“I fully share with yon in tho felieiiations 
on the fall of THing-Taii. it atTorils mo gn^it 
pleasure to assure you that the oiiteoiiie of the 
ofTort/S of the Navy of our Ally in cofiperation 
witli oiirs during the investment of Tsing-Tau 
was splendid.- Minister of Murine, Tokyo.” 

We have notii‘cd ciso.vhere the graceful tact 
of the Emperor of .la ian in allowing all the 
(ttTiniiii ollieei’s who surn*iiil<Ted at 1'Hing<Taii 
to ri*ta.iii 1 heir swords ; and t his kindly spirit was 
rofleeted in tlie hehavionr of Iht* |)Ooplo of 
Tokyo w’h«*n the hatches of prisoiM'rs arrived. 
To emJi one *lapanese hulii^s presentiHl a 
ehrysanthiMiniiii hearing a friendly gr>s*ting in 
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Gen mil] . The prisoners, according to a tole- 
groin of November 22, ** appeared to bo touched 
by the attention " ; and well they might be, 
if they knew anything of the reception which 
wan accorded to British prisoners in Germany. 
Here, at I'okyo, they wore detrained in the 
suburb^, BO that there should be no incidents ; 
and from first to last there was not a single 
instance of any kind of offonsivo conduct 
towards a German. 

Most people supposed that the rSh of Japan 
in the war came to an end with the fall of 
Tsing-Tau and the seizure of the German 
islands of the Pacific. They were partially 
disillusioned by the British Admiralty’s 
generous acknowledgment of the service which 
the Japanese fleet was rendering throughout tlie 
war and, still more by the Emperor's speech 
at the opening of the Japanese l>iet on Decern* 
ber 7, just one month after the capture of 
T^ng-Tau. AfternoUngttet^Uie erhis had had 
the r^ult bf 'Uniting Japan' in closer bonds of 
amity with Britain and also with France and 
Russia, Ilia Majesty went on to say Peace in 
the Orient is gradually being restored, but the 
groat war is not yet ended. ' We rely ut>bh the 
loyalty and bravery of our subjirots ih our wish 


to obtain the final object os quickly as possible.” 
'Fliis measured* utterance from the Throne, a 
whole month after Tsing-Tau had fallen, was 
significant; but the fact remained that the 
reduction of Tsing-Tau was a solid achievement 
in itself. Its effect and moaning can hwUy be 
bettor expressed than in the following extracts 
from the leading article in The Times of Novem- 
ber 9, 1914. It said 

“ The surrender of Tsing-Tau by the Ger- 
mans is an event of great importance in the 
history of the Far East. We heartily congratu- 
late our Japanese Allies upon the attainment of 
an object on which their hearts have been set 
over since Prince Heiuy of PruBaia*8 viMt to 
China in 1808, and wo rejoice that British and 
Indian troops have worked with them to achieve 
it. The gracious message in which His Majesty 
the Emperor of Japan acknowledges their ser- 
vices spedks of the fcdl of the German fortress 
as ‘ one of the objedts of the war.* The 
phrase shows what great weight is attached in 
Japan to this victory. • • • The chief .inddents 
m the siege which has terminate by tlie expul- 
don of the GbifihanS from die Far East show 
that die' garrison madd'ia good defence, though 
the ultimate issue was never in doubt. At a 
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cost whidh is relatively small, the Allies have 
undone the work of soveiitcen years of intrigue 
and of lal^our. Kiaoohau, of which Tsing-'rau 
l ^9 the. capital* was in the first instance seized by 
Germany on the plea that a temporary occupa- 
tion of the site was requisite to exact rciporatiou 
from China for the murdqjr of two Oortnan 
iiiissionaries. Reparation was made, but the 
occupation was not discontinued. On the 
contrary, a long lease of the territory was 
obtained from China, and Germany proceeded 
to settle down comfortably in her * place in the 
sun.* She exerted her * influence * far beyond 
the boundaries of the leased territory, and arbi- 
trarily extended her authority into the province 
of Shantung. Money was lavished on her 
now possession. It is said that so much as 
£20,000,000 has been devoted to it by the 
Gorman State, and that last year the expehdi- 
ture, partly paid by the German taxpayer, 
amounted to £877,000. Tlie fine harbour was 
developed by the erection of a massive break- 
water „nearly throe miles long, and by the <*on- 
struction of piers, docks, and jetties, until it 
greatly surpassed in accommodation the Utis- 
sian port at Dalny. GoverniiuMit* ofTices, bar- 
racks, hospitals, schools, and waterworks wen*. 
, built in the town, a considerable garrison was 
maintained there, and the works moiiiite.d no 
fewer than 000 Krupp guns of one* calibre or 


another. Everything showed that the Germans 
hinl ‘ (?oine (o stay,’ and that they intoiidiHl 
Kiaocliaii to he the ccuitre of their fiitufb 
d<»nuiiions in the Ear East and the base of their 
future adventures there. 

“ have bc‘eii driven out, mid their expul- 
sion will not only shatter their [in^stigi; in 
Poking, but it will 1('Si»eii tluar cr<*dit throughout 
Aam. . . . They have ‘ lost face,' and that loss 
is very serious in the East , especially for a Power 
which has hut lately appeared tht»n\ 'Po our 
Japanese Allies in particular the eApture of 
Tsing-'Pau is of the utmost luumeiit. ’J’hey 
have always regarded the estnhlishiiieiit of this 
Germmi fortress, adniiiiisterv^d din»elly by the 
(lernimi Navy Department, as a standing 
menace to theinselvi.'s. 'Phey have never mis- 
taken tlie extent of German umhitions. They 
have never forgotton how it was Gennany who 
was the jiritieipal in dt*fniiidmg them of the 
legitiintit<c fruits of their victoric's ovit C’hina in 
100,1. Kiaochau, as it gn*w in riehtw, in trade, 
and ill stnaigth, hcenme year by year a more 
foriuidahle threat. Hut it is not only the 
Japanese who have spt^cial roasoiis to bo grati- 
fied by the defeat of German designs in the; Ear 
East. 'Pile lluHsimis hod disoovered the m]\'an- 
tages of Kiaochau lung before the murder of 
the missionaries gave German diplomacy an 
excuse for sei/.iiig it, and thi»y can hardly forget 
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the way in which they were duped by ti.e 
German occupation. We, too, have our reasons 
for satisfaction at the obliteration of the fruits 
of Prince Henry’s adventure. The circutn- 
stancos in which it was made were sorry to lortk 
upon. When ho sailed from Kiel, * to declare,* 
as he told his brother and Emperor, ‘tlic* 
gospel of your Majesty’s hallowed person,* he 
started on his lofty mission with a couple of 
old ahiii8,,tho ^Gofion and the Deutschland, 
which constantly broke down in the most 
deplorable manner on the voyage. The 
Emperor, as we pointed out at the time, wanted 
to increase his Fleet, and his subjects did not 
wont to pay for the increase. The shameful 
plight of the ships dispatched with the exalted 
aim of shaking the German ‘ mailed fist ’ m the 
face of the Son of Heaven, and the solid, 
proctical results which even these unsatis- 
factory croft ocliieved, were deftly used as 
unanswerable arguments for the establishment 
of a formidable German Navy. It is from the 
year of Kiooclmu that the growth of that 
Navy really dates. The Navy Act of 1898 has 
been the prolific parent of the numerous 
progeny which has created the pn^nt Qennan 
Navy. All the Allies, and indeed all the neutral 
States which trade with China, may look for- 
ward with complacency to a share in the 
extensive Cbrnmeroe which has grotim up in the 


Qennan port. Both the exports and the 
imports of Kiaoohau appear to exceed very 
largely those of any other Gorman possession, 
the former amounting to £2,746,000 and the 
latter to £4,015,000 in 1012. China, for her 
part, must be gratified at getting rid of the 
particularly grasping and obnoxious tenant, 
who hod thrust herself iS|ion her, and miist 
welcome the prospect of recovering her property, 
in a greatly improved condition, after the war.” 

Most of the problems which would confrontf 
Japan after the war were prematurely raised 
in the newspapers of various countries imme- 
diately after the fall of Tsing-Tau, under the 
mistalcen imfiression that the rdle of Japan 
in the war come to an end with the reduction of 
that fortress. Of course this was not the case, 
os the Japanese frankly stated. Tsing-Tau 
was necessarily their first and main objective ; 
but, has been shown, there woro other 
directions in wliich they found useful work to 
do within the scope of their treaty obligation 
to Britain.. And the Japanese, as business»like 
in their amity us in their hostility^ did not 
believe in complicating the fulfilment of a 
plain undertaking with premature sido issues. 
Ho long os Germany rotiiinod the power and 
the wish to disturb British or Japanese com- i 
merco in the Pacific the dominant duty of 
Japan under the terms of her alliance was to 
r(*main actively on guard : and the trans- 
ference of the entire Baltic fioet of Russia to the 
For East during the [irevious war hod taught 
Japan that so long as a hostile Power retained 
a warship anywhere that wa^hip had to be 
regarded as a menace in the Pacific. 

The immediate question which, of course, 
occupied the minds of all Japanese after the 
fall of Tsing-Tau was as to the future of the 
territory taken from Germany. It had never 
been a German freehold, it is true ; but there 
wore BO many years of the lease still to run 
that this did not much matter. It is also 
importont to note that the general opinion 
in Britain and probably in other countries, 
that Japan had promised ** to hand over 
Kiaochau to China, was not the general opinion 
in Japan. The foreign opinion was based upon 
the terms of the Japanese ultimatum to Ger- 
many ; but, as the ultimatum was not accepted, 
its terms were nugatory. The circumstances 
of war had greatly altered the case as it existed, 
at the time when the ultimatum was launched. 
Owing to its rejection by Germany, Japan 
had been forced into great expenditure of 
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Tiioney and considerable expenditure of lives. 
Succeas had crowned her arms; but that 
Avelcome fact placed hor under no compulsion 
1 o fulfil tho offer which she had made previously. 
I'he acceptance of that offer would have saved 
the waste of money and blood and would not 
liave involved Japan in the datiKor of possible 
defeat. She hod faced ^that danger and hud 
resolutely incurred tlio incvitiible losses : she 
liad won ; and how should she I'ocoup herself ? 
Thi^ was tho question upon every Japanese 
tongue ; and the reply of t^ho Covornment was 
e(.mtained in tho statement that tho future 
of Kinochau would bo settled by negotiation 
after tho war. Meanwhile it would Ijo rotaimHl 
by Japan, as a useful asset for the piuposo of 
negotiation. 

Japan’s political difficulties u[ipear to arisc3 
chiefly from two causes — the iininenso stralogMi 
importance of the position of the islatui kingdom 
and the lack of developed indust ries. 

The former necessitaU.*s military and naval 
expenditure and the latter kce])s tho country 
too poor to bear such expenditures 

The political troubles 'arising from this 
difTleult financial position of Japan culminated 
in tho spring of 1914 in the downfall of Admiral 
Yamamoto’s Government ; tuid thus Japan, 
like Belgium and Britain, was taken at a dis- 
advantages — as it appeared — wdien the Kaisc»r 
decided to launch tho thunderbolt of war. 
But in Japan, os in' Britain and Belgium, ns 



1" .Ixahi lihimbuH.'' 

VICB-ADMIRAL KATO, 
Commander-in-C^hief of the Tiinif-Teu Expedi- 
tionary Fleet, end hia Adjutant, 
IJBIIT.-COMMANDER YAMAMOTO. 

well as KuHsia and Franco, cooperation in ii 
righteous and siie-eessful war proved to have bocm 
a rare political tonic. 

In order to understand the dilTiculties 
(i Japanese t>o1itie.s, we must rcMilizi^ that 
previously to 1914 party government was 
unknown. In theory tho Government of tho 
clay existed only by favour of the? Throne ; but 
in praertieo no GoviTiiment was able to survive 
dc^fuats in both Housers, bwkod by popular 



TSING-TAU. 

Mweh put of J.puoM Armr on tbo diqr of triumphal entry. 
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damonRtrations of disfavour. Especially since 
tho successful issues of tho Chinese and Russian 
w^pi had the spirit of the Japanese people 
risen too high to submit to permanent domin- 
ance by a Government of which they dis- 
appro^'ed• They were painfully aware that 
it was on their slioulders that the burden of war 
expenditure foil. They were sadly but proudly 
conscious that it was thoir blood which had paid 
the price of victory. So when Count Yama- 
moto's Government — forcsetmg, no doubt, the 
danger oj tho corning war-storm — strove to 
insist upon heavy naval expenditure at tho 
inoinont when widespread naval scandals wen^ 
ravoaled, tho Govommont had to go. 

But this meant more than a more cliongc ot 
party government. Kot onl}' were there no 
parties in Japan, but the fall of this Ministry 
involved an even more decisive condeinnatioii 
of its recognised of)ponents. In order to under- 
stand this, one must realize that political power 
in Japan was the bone of contention betwoon 
two opposing clans of hereditary aristocrats — 
one of which was supreme in the navy, and 
tho other dominated the army. In tho previous 
year the Ministry of tho latter, under Prince 
Katsura, liad been thrown out and the army 


expenditure had been ckastically cut down. So, 
lUthoiigh the downfall of Admiral Yamamoto 
was in a sense a triumph for his military rivals, 
it did not rehabilitate the latter in public 
opinion. 

In ordinary times a possible alteniativc miKht 
liave boon a stop-gap Government of offieiuls 
merely: but the hation, having realized 
own strength in war, whereby it definiU^ly teok 
its place among the groat nations, needed ii 
national govommont. This, of course, means 
petriy government ; because a Ministry ciin 
only claim to be carrying out a national ])oliey 
when this comtiiaiids the approval of tin* 
majority of the nation. So soon as election 
results show that the majority has passed to t he 
opi)onent8 of the Government, the latter bis 
comos, ipso facto, tho national party. Tho 
sigtpficancc, therefore, of the political distur- 
bances which empha'dised tho unpopularity of 
Admiral Yamamoto’s Ministry lay in their 
expression of the nation's demand for a new 
system of govonunent. 

Curiously enough, the change had a^lrcuidy 
been provided for by the previously-defeated 
Premier, Prince Katsura, who formed just before 
his death a "new political party known as the 
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Doehikai. Inddontolly the {onuatlnn of this 
party flignified a radical change in Prince 
Katsura’a own views. From being nn uncom- 
promising bureaucrat and acknowledged leader 
of one of the opposing clans, he became n pro- 
gressive politician* equally opposed to both of 
the great clans ; and Count Okuinn, ovc*r 75 
years of age, was accepted as the political men- 
tor of the new party. So when Prince KalHura 
was dead and further tenure of power by his 
qfiponents was rendered impossibki through 
f)opular disfavour. Count Okiinia scemcsl the 
only possible Premier. It was witli groat re- 
luctance, no doubt, that tho older statcHinvn — 
the lingering power which still stood behind Me 
throne in Japan - sanctioned his selection, utid 
it was w'ith his courage in both hands that lio 
neiH^pted it. lie was disliked by the elder 
sUviesinon on oecount of his Uheral views as to 
party government ; ho was avowedly oppose* 1 
to the domination of the two great clans ; unci, 
worst of all |3urhaps, he was distrusted by the 
[)rogr^ive party, which had no faith in Umi 
professed Liberalism of the Dosliikai nieii of 
tho party formed by iMnoo Kateura. In all 
these circiunstancea it is not sufprising thiH 
(!ount Okiina hod no inajoi*ity' in the Diet. 
But he was able to select eUkvent collfAgiics. 
Baron Kato, loader of the Doshikai, bwaino 
Koroign Minister ; Mr. VN'akateuki, tluj disciple 
of Katsura boMi before ami aff tjr his conversion, 
took charge of finuTure ; and Mr. 0/.aki, perhaps 
tlio most popular progressive orator in Japan, 
was made Minister of Justice and liroiiglit to 
the Buf>port of tho Cabinet his sniail f<»11owing 
in tho Diet known us tho Chiiseikai. This left 
in tho cold and in Oppo.sition all the po\\<'rfuI 
sections which had hitherto shared the loaves 
and fishes of office betw'oon Uiemselves. It was, 
therefore, a foregone conclusion that on the* 
occasion of the first political crisis the aged 
but wise Premier would be in a minority- This 
duly happened at Chriutiiins, 1914, w'hen the 
Ooverninont was defeated in the Diet on the 
Army Estimates. 

This did not necessarily, and certainly not 
immediately, involve a change in the govern 
ment of Japthii or even an appeal to tho |;pop1e. 
Following iwecedent, it was open to Co:*tit 
Okuma to ignore his defeat and open negotia- 
tions with the Opposition f«>r a coinpi’ninise. 
Tho Throne might even have been invoked to 
prosuro a Bcttlement. Failing this, the Diet 
might have been prorogued and then adjourned, 
the Qovemxnent being carried on meanwhile by 



[“ .4jifiAf Skimbun/* 

CRNRRAL BARNARDISTON AGKNQWs. 
LRDGING THR GRRETING OF TUB 
FBOFLB OF TOKYO. 

t'lo Aiitoinatic repetition of tin* annual Budget, 
t^/unt Okiiina was, |io\\ev**r, a man with priii- 
c ploH. It was as a “ party ” man th<‘ first 
party ** man who had (^ver held otTii'S in 
Japan as siicli that he torik the PriMiiii'irKliip, 
and it was as n ''party*’ niiin that, when he 
was oiiIa'oUhI, Ih« clfH'idrd to dissolve the Dirt 
aad appiMii to country, 'rims ])nrty 

govfM'i III lent begun in .lapan. and iiom too soon : 
beeaiisi*^ all hough tlie system Imd not hwu 
politienlly n*eo^iii/,ed, thi' brief siimmary of 
events given abovf* shows tJ in t piodcTii Japnir 
w’lis simply seething with “party.” It only 
ncetled coordinnt iiig. 

And t’oiint Okniim was wise, us ntwiiys, in 
the issues which lie sel(*eted for Hiibrnissioii t<i 
tliu nation. If*^ had behind him the. siiecesHful 
issue of tho operations at 'rsing-'raii, the rww 
status which Japan had attnined as a World- 
Power, and tho foriiiiilatioii of a dr^inilo and 
well-*lovis*Ml finainaul p«»licy, besides oilier 
tloinesfic iniNisiin's caleiilated to win popular 
favour; and in the long run ilie. piirt.y which 
has dc»served well of the State noviT iiiisses its 
reward. But in this ease tho interesting fact of 
tho situation at the close of 1911 was not that 
this or that party had good prospect of doiiii- 
nance, hut that at last there n'ally wiw tho 
beginning of party government in Japan. 

'ri’\s fact, however, did not dispose of tho 
iminediato, f>rac!tical difficulties of the situation. 
Nominally the only ground for< dissension 
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among the political partiee in the Japanese Diet 
was the Government project for the expansion 
of the Anny ; but behind this was the uncom- 
fortable fact that, while the Government won 
proposing to incur a larger war expenditure, 
finance and commerce hod suffered heavily on 
account of the war. Hut, of course, the pressing 
fact of the political situation was that the 
Reiyukai party, who were opposed to Count 
Okuma*8*Oovcmment, commanded a majority 
in the Diet. They had, indeed, been defeated 
in a frontal attack upon the foreign policy of 
the Govemmeut, imputing political subjection 
to Britain ; but in the side issue concerning 
increased expenditure, estimated at £55,600,000, 
at a time when revenue was failing and finance 
was shaky, causing an estimated loss of revenue 
to the extent of £8,100,000, they were in a 
stronger position. Little surprise, therefore, >vas 
felt when the news came that the Government 
had been defeated on the Army Estimates ; nor 
in the case of a European country would any 
surprise at all have been aroused by the 
announcement on the following (Christmas) day 
that the £fiet -had been dissolved. In countries 
which a]S$:hndor party government the dissolu- 
tion of pa%|ment almost automatically follonrs 
the defeat d the Government of the day ; but 
in Japan the system had hitherto been unknown 


and a majority in the Diet had by no moatiK 
been necessary for the continuance of a Govern 
nient in power. Count Okuma was, however, 
a convert to the party principle, and he took 
this opj>ortunity to put the principle into 
practice. The political manoeuvre and the 
elections which followed do not belong to a 
History of the War. This is fitly concluded by 
the statement that, so far as the w'or was 
concerned, Japan fulfilled her obligations 
nobly. 

In this connection the statement of Baron 
Kato, Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
the Diet on December 8 was admirably lucid 
and straightforward. After deploring the 
growing magnitude of the war, but claiming that 
relations between Japan and the other Allies 
had “grown more intimate than ever** and 
that all were perfectly frank with one another 
in their exchange of views, he continued : — 

“ Our relations with neutral Powers are also 
in an excellent condition. Various questions 
which were raised between Japan and China in 
connexion with the attack on Kiaochau have 
been on the whole satisfactorily settled, the 
Chinese Government being fully alive to the 
general situation. Complete success has 
attended the efforts of our Army and Navy at 
Tsing-Tau, and in this respecit I wish highly to 
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appreciate the loyal as^tance ronderod by the 
British land and naval forces. 

With regard to our action in the Paciac. the 
Imperial Govomment dispatched a squadron to 
the German South Sea Islands — nuinoly, the 
MarshalL the Caroline, the Mariana (l^adrones), 
and the Paloo (Pelew) Islands which islands 
are now luidcr iiiilitjiry occupation and arc 
being guarded. 

“ Previous to the rupture of .our diplomatic 
relations with Germany the GcTinan (Jovern- 
II lent, on the pretext that they were protecting 
I lie .Tapanrao, detained many of them in dilTcrcmt 
parts of thc3 country, and oven in some cases 
incai*oerated them. The German Govermnont 
ignored the protc^st of oiu* rejirescntative in 
Berlin against such treai inent, and they flatly 
refused his repeated request to be allowed to 
visit the placid where .lapanesf^ subjoctH Vtere 
interned. The Imperial Government having 
requested the United States Government to 
protect the Imperial Embassy in Berlin and 
Japanese mtcifists in Germany, the IJnitiHi 
States Government willingly consented, and ns 
t he result of the kindly add timely action taken 
by them the gi'etit majority of thc^rlapanesc^ in 
<letention were released. It is believed that 
there are some still detained, for whose relcMisi^ 
we shall have to rely upon the further good 


offices of the United States Government. Wo 
deeply appreciate and are sineert^ly grateful to 
the I -nited States Government fop their goodi^l. 

With mgard to China, the Imperial Govern- 
meiit most earnestly hope that nothing will arise 
thc‘re to disturb pcoijo and ordiT, as their 
mniiit(‘nanco is of the greatest importances. 

Xothing could liavo boon bettor than this ns 
n .Htati'iiioiit of resolute, siiceessfiil and con- 
<-ilintory forf?ign policy in time of war; anti, 
nlllu)ugh tho Opponents of Count Okutna's 
Gi»viTimieiit coinmandod a majority in tho 
. Dii't-, t.ln.*y were (piitc unable to corry lionicf their 
aftiicks upon fins policy. The viiliKTablo point 
of tile (Government, however, as has liecm 
shown, was rni thi»- side of financo. 

One (‘irciimstant'e whhdi undoubtedly oddiMl 
to tlii^ dinieiilties c>f the Japani'Sct Covcriimciiit 
WHS tho partial siicfcess of the charnctorist io 
(German campaign of lies which was iu*tivf*ly 
eonductod in Tokyo and the provinces. Many 
ivrene.i«\s wctp nt work in this ; but one com- 
iiMinly successful trick wns worked by the 
visits of men who were obviously Amuricuins 
to the various Japanese lu'wspnper offiei's 
with letters op cahlegrans, which they hiid 
apparc^ntly just recreivod from New York, 
stating that tho United 8tHU»s was hiirrit'dly 
strewn gthening her garrisons in iht' l’m;ific 
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and was sending out' her fleet, and that war 
might bo regarded us inevitable. The Japanc^se 
nMvspaix^rs published these statements, appa- 
rently in all good faith, and, of course, their 
eoinmonts thereon tendi*d in two directions. 
One was to deplon^ that ilapon h<id been dragged 
by Britain into wiu: with the United Htates, 
and the other to ri'sont the national humiliation 
implied in the Government’s very friendly 
rofereiices to the United States at a time whem 
the hostility of the latter was so manifest. 
The autllorities described the publications as 
too ridiculous for contradiction, and many of 
the lies were exposed as such by inteniai 
«?vidence ; but their effect undoubtedly was 
(o create a dangerous uneasiiu^ss in the public 
mind, just when the Govemment stood most 
in need of calm and confident 8U|)port. 

The commonta of the German newspapers 
upon thf) fall of 'Fsiiig-Tau wert^ practically 
unanimous, and tlio fcillowing extract from the 
jAfkalanzeiger may bo accepted as expressing 
all that the Germans had to say : — 

“I’he inevitable has happened Tsing-Tau 
has fallen. The history of the German leased 
teiTitory is henceforth at an end. It was short 
but glorious. From a decayed Chinese fisliiiig 
village had been made a shining testimony to 
German cmlture. That the most beautiful, 
the cleanest, and the most progressive town in 
the Far Fast hod sprung in a couple of years 
from the soil was calculated to awako 'the 
jealousy of the slit-eyed isliuid fieople of the 
Fast. . . . Never shall we forget the bold 
deed of viol<#tic;p of the yellow robbers or of 
England that set them on to do it. We 
know that we cannot yet settle with Japan 
for years to come. Perhaps she will rejoice 
over her cowardly robbery. Here our mills 
can grind but slowly. ' Even if the years pass, 
however, we shall certainly not often speak of 
it, but n.s certainly always think of it. And if 
eventually tbo time of rt'ckoning oirivos, tlten 
as unanimously as what is now a cry of pain 
will a great' shout of n*joicing rit^ through 
Germany, ‘ Woe to Nippon.’ ” ♦ 

* From tfie tinio of tho JapanoAo ultimatum to Ger- 
many the German Prera hod nothing bad enough to say 
about Japan,* and made a Hpocial point,’ in ite campaign 
against England, of tho iniquity, of bringing Japan into 
the ** war between white menr** ]|[n reality only German 
diplomacy liad been disappointed. Indeed, on August 2, 

1914, the Berlin Lokalanzeiger announced in a special 
edition that Japan hod declared, war against ’Bussia. 
This did not produce any anxiety about the “ Yellow 
Peril,** but there was a demonstration of enthusiaMtie 
approval by an enormous crowd before the Japanese 
Embassy in Berlin. ■ . ' . 


Ill Germany at large the news of the fall uf 
Tsing-Tau was received with feelings whi(?h 
wore admirably conooalod for tho most part 
under an exterior of confident calmness, which 
was well expressed in the telegram of condo- 
lence sent by the President of the Reichstag 
to the Kaiser, statmg his belief that ” tho day 
would come when Gern^an civilization would 
reoccupy its place in the Far East.” 

Tho feeling in Britain was equally ^t>ll 
expressed in tho telegram wliich Lord Kitchener, 
os Secretary of Stah) for War, sent to tlu* 
Japanese Minister of War : — 

” Please accept my warmest congratulations 
on the success of the operations against Tsing- 
Tau. Will you be so kind as to express my 
felicitations to the Japanese Forces engaged ? 
The British Army is proud to have been osso- 
ciafed with its gallant Japanese comrades in 
this enterprise.” “ Kitchknkr.” 

In China tho predominant feeling rni the full 
of Tsing-Tau was one of anuizeiiu'nt. 1’hi> 
German campaign of bluster bad so 

efficiently conducted by means of tho suborned 
Chinese Press that tho very least that was 
expected wrs that Tsing-Tau would be anothci 
Port Arthur for the Japanese. That tin* 
Gorman garrison, after only a short artillery- 
duel, and w^ithout a single serious infantry 
battle, should have surrendered seemed scarcely 
credible, and caused the Chinese to wonder 
whetlter all tho vainglorious tiling which the 
Germans wore telling them of victories in Fiiropo 
were really true. Perhaps, indeed, it was in 
its ofToct upon public opinion in China fliat the 
greatest importance of tho Jajianeso success 
at Tsing-Tau lay. 

In Japan itself, if is needless to say, the 
news caused wild rejoicings. A procc^ion of 
five thousand membt^rs of various guilds,, 
carrying lanterns ilhuninated with designs in 
celebration of the victory, paraded the streets 
of Tokyo, first visiting the British Embassy, 
then those of Franco and Russia, and 'fi^ly 
halting 'before the Belgian Lt^gaiion, whore tho 
multitude reinainod, cheering vociferously, for 
two hours. It is pleasant to' realize that the 
set-piece of the demonstrative 'filtoworks — ^the 
toast of the evening, so to speak— was for 
Belgium, because* Japan and Belgium are no 
less widely sundered politicaliy tbim gOQgraphi- 
oally. But this was a war whioh fJi thV 
** faithfulness and righteousness ” of the four 
oon|ars of the earth together, and 'Tsing-Tau 

'^the first definite answer to Iiouvain. 
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P ATHS, in July, 1914, difTprcwl from tho 
Paris of ordinary years only by reason 
of tho Caillaux trial. Towiirds tho 
middle of the month tout ParM, 
instead of preparing for its usual exodus to 
the watenng places of Normandy and abroad. 
Bottled down with all the joy of expcjctation 
to ,tho spoctacle offered by the Seine Assizes, 
where tho wife of M. Joseph Caillaux, former 
Prime Minister and Minister of Finance, leader 
of the Radical-Socialist Party and of a tur- 
bulent, erratic, hut nevertheless formidahlo 
coalition in the Chamber, was being tri(?d for 
the murder of her husband’s bitterest political 
opponent, Gaston Calmette, editor of tho 
^t 9 aro. Tho tragedy in tho Fitjaro cnico on 
March 16 was tho culminating episode in a 
political campaign of a virulent violence rare 
even in the annals of Freneh political life. 
The negotiations of M. Caillaux with tho 
traditional enemy, Germany, during th 3 Agadir 
crisis of 1011 had laid him open to charges of 
treason ; he had nevertheless succoedod by 
a clevemess which amounted alinosb to genius 
in re-establishing his hold upon tho more 
extreme sections of tho liodical Party. At 
Vol. II.— PArt 26. 


their head throughout tho summer of 1913, 
ho Jiad combatted with every political weaprin 
tho proposal for a return to tho Threi» Years' 
military service, and, when that monsiiri^ of 
natioTRil defence hod boon finally adofitcul, at 
tho head of hLs Socialist-Hadieul comhiimtinn 
he fought with determinatioif for •the intro- 
iiiiction of an income tax — a wide-rcNichiiig 
n3form in the French fiscal syst^cMri -in order 
to meet the inenMised military expenditure 
required of tho country. 

Oliicf among the opponents of the income tax 
wore the conservative inti?rests rtqirosenti^ 
by the FUjaro^ tin; r^ditor of wliich did not 
seruplo to publish clct.Miments of a more or less 
intimato nature conceriiiiig Af. Caillaux. 
Alarmed by these publications and dreading 
tho revelation of still more intimato facts, Mine. 
Caillaux called at tho Fitjaro ofTice and without 
any preliminary discussion emptied tho con- 
t(?nts of an automatic n3VolvfT into the body 
of tho editor. Tho crime, involving as it did 
every section of French political life, promising 
as it did the washing of much dirty linen in 
piihJic, yielding os it did a wide field to the 
activity of the caf6 gossiper, containing as it 
437 
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THE CAILLAUX TRIAL. 

M. Caillflux in Court — he it teen ttendinfS on the right. 


(lid the elenionts of the two thingR which 
iiioHt appeal to Parisians — passion and 
politics — absorbed attention tlironghout the 
month of July to the exclusion of every 
other topic. Tho funeral of Calmette was 
attended by riotous scenes, and tho trial 
opencHl in on atmosphere of great political 
excitcinonV which was turned to the best 
possible effect by the extremist parties in 
French life that refuse to recognise the Republic 
— ^the Socialists and the Royalists. l:)ay after 
day tho Palais de Justice was besieged by 
anxious crowds, hoping by favour or by influence 
to obtain even standing room within the court ; 
night after night the boulevards wore invaded 
by gangs of Royalist or Syndicalist hotheads 
•clamouring for or against Caillaux, and giving 
much occupation to the police and municipal 
guard. 

In the midst of all this internal commotion 
the appearance of a tiny cloud on tho eastern 
horizon of Kurope passod almost unnoticed 
save by the specialists in foreign affairs. Kven 
the news of the Austrian ultimatiun to Serbia 
failed to arouse any widespread alarm. S(x»- 
alist Deputies bewailed the fact that if war 
broke out between Austria and Serbia it would 


be> impossible to hold the Internationa) Socialist 
Congress in Vienna. Esperantists and dental 
surgeons, who were to hold their annual 
international congrosses in Paris, felt that per- 
haps their gatherings might be inopportune. 
It was not until .Tuly 26, when the news of the 
rupture of diplomatic relations between AAstria 
and Serbia became known, that Paris appeared 
to realize tho imminent possibilitv of inter- 
national conflict involving France. Then, for 
the first time in the growing crisis, it appeared 
to come homo to the Parisian that tho day 
which had bein so long prophesied, so long 
disciissed, and so little expected — the day of 
Armageddon — was at last within measural^le 
distance. Unusual animation reigned through- 
out the boulevards and the customary military 
tattoos gave rise to frequent demonstrations. 
A band of young men gathered in front of the 
Austrian Embassy, and, after much shouting 
and singing, managed to bum the Austrian 
flag before they were dispersed by the police. 
Nevertheless, once the growing danger hod boon 
brought forcibly to their notice, Parisians 
with their quick political appreciation realiaed 
to the full what lay ahead of them, and accepted 
in cheerful silence the various preliminary and 
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precautionary steps taken by the miUtary 
authoritiM for the defence of the country. 
The fact that they realized the danger was 
evident in the anxious questions which Fi^ench- 
men addressed to all their English acquaint - 
anoes, with a view to ascertaining what would 
be the attitude of Great Sritain in the struggle 
which was in prospect. It was further made 
clear by scenes in the Paris Bourse, when an 
ofjerator of Austrian nationality naniod lloson- 
l^rg, who had renderod hitnsclf conspicuous 
by “bearing” French Bank securities and 
French Rentes throughout the yoar, was 
driven from the building by a shower of eggs 
and other unpleasant niissilcus. 

In spite of all the gathering of black clouds 
and tho ominous riiniblc of thunder in the East, 
the Caillaux trial retained its hold upon tho 
public attention up to the end of .July 28, when 
the aec|uittal of the prisoner gave riso to turbu- 
lent scenes in tho contro of the city. It was 
not until the return of the Prosident of the 
Republic, M. Poincare, and the Prime Minister, 
M. Viviani, from a visit ^o the Emperor XicholiiH 
of Russia that the demonstrations with which 
Paris hod boon seething for t>an days or so 
acquired a purely patriotic note. There were 


shouts of “ \’ive Poincar6 ! ” and “ Vivo 
rArnu^c!” as the Prf'Huient of tlie Republic, 
uccoinpaniod by M. Viviani and Gem^ral 
♦lolTro, drove from the Onrt^ du Xonl to the 
Elysw. An occiu^ionnl shout of “ Vivo la 
Guerre !’* was raised, but the demonstration 
as a whole was patriotic rather than jingo. On 
the same day, as though the curtain hiul Ihh'ii 
rung down on the (Caillaux tragi -(^omody and 
raised upon this fn*sli drama <»f world-wide 
int4‘rt‘Ht, the whole of Paris turned its att-taitioii 
to tho developinont of the situation with 
absorbed interest. Tin* boulevards, that gnut 
index of Parisian life, became lt>ng lines of 
fluttering newspapers, as edition after edition 
l)oim*d from tho prcssc^s in tho Montiiiartii^ 
quart4‘r. 

Tho French in every iiitiTiiational erisis 
rcM?ent years liave shown a pronoiinctHi t«*n- 
donoy to hoard their golil. This defect pro- 
duced situations which, but for their iwtual 
gravity, would have btH*ii entin^ly amusing. 
Tho financial panic, on tlic^ Bourse was followed 
by a credit panic, which led to a famine of 
cash and a general n^fiisal to give cliangf^ for 
tho noting of tho Bank of BVance. All tho usual 
credit machinery collapsi^d, as bos been ex|>lained 



BIRD’S-BYE VIEW OF PARIS. 
Taken from tha top of the Eiffel Tower. 
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in a previous volume of this History ; English 
ond^ American luillionairos were wandering 
round Paris with their pocket-books full of 
bank notes, unable to purchase a meal at any 
restaurant. At the banks long lines of de- 
positors began to collect, and at the Bank of 
France, during the days before war was actually 
declared, there was a daily crowd of four or fivo 
thousand persons anxious to obtain gold for 
notes. 

It is curious to note that while in England 
crowds assembled to watch the arrival and 
departure of Ministers and Ambassadors in 
Downing Street, the feverish activity which 
prevailed at the Quai d’Orsay throughout the 
lost days of the crisis aroused not the faintest 
interest among Parisians. Yet in the Quai 
d*Orsay, in the dying days of July, history was 
being made with every circumstance of drama. 
On July 31 The Times correspondent was 
closeted with the Under-Secretory of State for 
Foreign Affairs, M. Abel Ferry. Ho was speak- 
ing of all that France had done to prove her 
desire for peace. Althougli a state of war had 
been proclaimed in Germany, although the 16th, 
8th, and 15th German army corps had been 
moved up to battle positions upon the French 
frontier^ Franco in order to minimise the 


chances of accidental conflict, in order to show 
to the world the intensity of her wish to avoid 
war, had kept at a distance of ten kilometres 
from the frontier her first line of defence. M. Abed 
Ferry was saying what great personal sacrifice 
this decision had meant for him, since all his 
family was in the stiip of territory thus aban- 
doned to a possible enemyf when the telephone 
bell rang and the Minister of War gave him 
nows of the first acts of aggression, of the 
tearing up of the railway line on the frontier,* 
of the posting of mitraUleuses along the frontier, 
of the seizure of French rolling stock. 

The time had come and the people of Paris, 
from Syndicalist to Monarchist, knew that the 
hour was past for any display of political dissen- 
sion. That night Jaur5s, the beloved leader of the 
French Socialist Party, was assassinated at 
the (£nner-table, and as his body was bomo 
along the boulevard men of every party 
uncovered to a son of Franco. The crime, in 
time of peace, would have aroused the most 
tremendous political conflict ; in the darkening 
hours of the moment it. come as a grief even to 
the most bitter opponent of the Socialist leader. 

As it was, the crime only served to emphasize 
the union of all parties in France in the face of 
the imminent danger of war. On that day, « 
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«LACB DB LA CONCORDE. 
Se«rohlS|htt watchini for Aeroplanes. 


July 31, tho covering troops of Franco woro 
mobilized and the reHervist.8 called to tho 
colours. On August 1 t ho following procliu na- 
tion was fiddrossed to the people of Fiu-is by 
the Prime Minister, M. Viviiini : 

An ^ abominablo crime line ju.-^t 1 . ni coiniiiittcil. 
M, JaurAs, tho groat orator, who odoi lod I ho Fn«iii*h 
Tribune, hijui boon struck clown by a co' rcl. Por.Hoiiiilly, 
ttncf on behalf of my collonguiw, 1 iim-c. t iiiys<*lf hororo 
tho so*quickly opened tomb of tho So« ftli 3 t-Kc?|>ublifiu» 
who hoH fought for such iioblo ciuihcw hi id who in nMront 
dilTicult days, acting in tho interc.'«t of jwttcc, Iimm 
supported with his authority tho patric; ic action of tho 
Govommont. In tho grove circu 108101100.3 fhrougli 
which the country is Tiassing tho (joveriiment irounis 
upon tho patriotism of the working cHosr, and, indf*f 8 l, of 
all the inhabitants to observe calm and to refrain fn»in 
adding to public emotion an agitation w'hich would throw 
tho capital into diMcmlor. Tho assassin has armsted ; 
ho shall be punishod. I.«et all have confidiJiico in tho 
law and give the oxainplo of calm and of union in oia* 
present grave dangom. 

That same aftomoon the German Arnbassador 
called at the French Foreign Ollice, -wlien his 
attitude left in no doubt tho deiornii nation of 
Germany to force upon Europe tho horrors of a 
general conflagration. When Baron von Schoen 
had returned to his Embassy in tho Rue do Lille, 
the general order of mobilization was already 
posted throughout Paris, and was speeding on 
its way to every hamlet, village, and city of 


France. In the twinkling ol on eye tho whole 
tt8|>ect of Paris was chaiigod. A fury of speed 
sofnncMl to have seizinl upon overybody. Immc^- 
diatoly after glancing at tho hurriedly scrawled 
noticit at tho I’ust Ollico which ran *' Ministry 
of War. Order of Mobilization. Extremely 
Urgent ; tii'st day of inobiligutio]^ Sunday, 
August 2/" all thi> men riishcA to their hniiu'S 
to bid farowcll to their df;ar ones before th(*ir 
departure to tho rcrgiruental depots. Cah- 
drivers refused fan^s and drove off to their 
hoinf%s to 2 >nq>iu’e for mobilization, and scion 
the streets of Paris were all but empty of 
f^irriage trallic. Cabs and motor-cars con- 
voying to the Gam do TEst rciscfrvists in field 
kit and thc'ir frif‘nii4 were alone to be seen. 
Here and thcrc^ tho passage of a group of 
rcssorvists with cemvas bugs slung over their 
.shoulders uruuscid some little denionstratiun. 
Waving their k/’^pis in tho air tho men marchod 
gaily past the crowded terraced cafeSs singing 
tho ** Marseillaise.” Tearful farewells between 
husbands and wives, sweeihoarts, mothers and 
sons charigcid the aspect of the city as an April 
shower will swe^ across a blue sky. The 
truly dc^mocratic nature of Paris became 
everywhere apparent. Comfortable bourgeois, 

25—2 
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BUILDING A BARRICADE. 


workmen in stained corduroys, 614gants in 
morning coat and top hat, gathered together 
to discufsa the prospects of the struggle, to voice 
the common detornimation to fight to the lost 
drop of blood in the defence of Franco. 

To English people in Paris the day brought 
mingled feelings of admiration for the quiet 
spirit of gravity with which all Frenchmen, 
from anti-Militarists to Monarchists, obeyed 
their country’s call, and of anxious regret that 
iho^ attitude of England did not allow them 
to participate directly in those scones or to 
voice their sympatliics with freedom. Every- 
where Englislunen wont on that throbbing 
day on Augus^ 1 they wore questioned by 
friends, anSl indeed by complete strangers, as 
to the intentions of their country. The doubt 
and anxiety were so great that more than one 
English businesB firm established in Paris, 
fearing an outbreak of anger should England 
fail in her duty, took steps for the removal from 
their business premises of anything which might 
indicate their nationality. No Englishman, what- 
ever his political sympathies may have been, 
could have failed to bo impressed by the attitude 
of Paris on August 1. The volatile, excitable, 
infiammablo Parisian gave proof of all the 
virtues of gravity, serenity, and calm wliioh 
liistory had up till then denied him. 

Here and there a quiet little crowd of people 
gathered to. rood the national call to arms 
issued by the President of the Republic, which 
ran as follows: 

For some days the coiiditioii^^B||Mns ha^ become 
considerably more serious pf 

diplomacy. The horisoa has lN||p|[elHul^MH 


At this hour most of the Nations have mobilized their 
forces. 

Some countries. «»ven though protected by neutrality, 
have thought it right to take this step as a precaution. 

. Some Powers, whoso constitutional ami military laws 
do not resemble our own, have without issuing a docroe 
of mobilization begun and continued preparationM 
which are in reality equivalent to mobilization and which 
are nothing more or loss tlion an anticipation of it {qui 
n*en aont qua Vaxicution anticip^La), 

France, who has always declared her pocifio intentions, ^ 
and who has at the darkest hours {dana dea haurea 
tragiquaH) givon to Europe counsels of moderation and a 
living example of prudence (aaqaaaa), who has multiplied 
her offurts for the maintenance of Uie world's peace, has 
herself prepared for all eventualities and has taken from 
tiiis moment tlio first indispensablo measures for the 
sal'oty of her territory. 

Hut our legislation does not allow us to complete 
these praparations without a decree of mohilizaticip. 

Cii refill of its responsibility and realizing t^t it 
would be failing in a sacroil task to leave things as they 
were, the Government has issued the decree which 4he 
situation demands. 

Mobilization is not war. In the present oiroum- 
stances it appears, on the contrary, to be the best means 
of assuring poaoo with honour. 

Strong in its anient desire to arrive at a peaooful 
solution of the crisis the Government, proteotod by such 
precautions os are necessary, will oontinuo its iliplomatio 
eilorls, and it still hopes to succeed. 

It relies upon the calm of this noble nation not to 
give rein to emotions which are not justified. Tt relies 
upon the patriotism of all Frenohmen, and it knows that 
there is not one who u not ready to dq his duty. 

At this moment parties no longer exist ; there remains 
only France, the eternal, the pocifio, the resolute. Inhere 
roninins only the fatherland of right and of justice, 
entirely united in calm vigilanoo and diguitj^ 

Very difTerent, indeed, were the acenes in 
Paris at the beginning of the great war of 1014 
from those which marked the departure of 
French troops from Paris in 1870. All the 
feverish d^rium of the madly excited mob, 
which devoured German Army corps with the 
ease of a man eatihg an egg, was coaspicuouslv 
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«bBent. There were no theatrical scenes with 
women of questionable morality figuring as 
France, with play-actors gaining the applause 
of heroes ; the whole life of Paris was diverted 
to the frontier. In the evening, it is true, a 
crowd of three or four hundred youths poradeii 
the boulevards, waving tlie flags of Franco and 
Russia, and in antidpatury gratitude those of 
all the Powers thought to bo friendly to tho 
•cause of Franco. Those dcinonstrations wore, 
however, entirely superficial, and it was over 
A more than usually tranquil city that the new 
•constellations of war, the anti-aireraft 8cai*ch- 
lights of the Fiffol Tower and tho Piiico do la 
Concorde, cut their arabesques of light on the 
ovo of the first day of mobilization. 

On the Sunday, August 2, mobilization 
throughout Franco was proceeding with rabidity 
■and method. Paris, except at tho railway 
stations, resembled an l^'nglish ])roviiicial town 
•on Sunday. At the Gore du Kord and at the 
Gare de TFst there wore busy and pnthetic 
SGonoB. Around tho station there were great 
crowds of the rolaiives qpd friends of departing 
soldiers, come to see tho lost of their sons, lovers, 
nr husbands. 'Jliu final farewells were made 
at the gates of the station, and then the men 


nittr<!hcd out of sight shouting ‘‘ Vivo la 
Franco ! ” and chanting the “ Marsoillaisi',”^ 

Although tho €*fFects of the mobilization 
order woi'c iniiiiediutely exfH«ri(Mieod in i'aris, 
it took some time to persuade tlu) tourist that 
Ills place at this critii'al lioiir was at home, and 
not w*and(Ting round Paris, Haedekcr in hand, 
admiring the Arc do Trioinphe or ondoavouring 
to obtain admission to tho Louvn\ The 
stoppago of ordinary life, and above all of all 
forms of amusement and of credit, finally 
pi*i*suadod tho travelling foreigner tl;at l*aris 
was no longer a eity of pleasure. Cafes and 
rc'stuiirants were closc*d by order of the military 
nuthoritips at 8 p.in. All theatres, imisio halls, 
anil c(if6s-chantiints were forbidden to opi.'ii. 
Kvery iiiotor-omnilMis left tho streets of tho 
capital for tho Ingh road to the Fast, to at?t us 
meat carricT to the annies. Tho underground 
railway systc*m ceased to work. Travel faeili- 
tiiM between Paris and London bcciimo slow 
and n.*stricted. 

I’rovisiona of every sort ri>so in price 
diu’iiig tlu^se days and tho grocers’ shops 
wort' besieg(‘d with crowds of housewives laying 
in stocks of [)re8orved food of every sort. 
The fiXHling of I’aris during w*ar-iimo w'as a 
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problem which had long exercised the authori- 
tieji The difficulty to be surmounted was 
not so much that of supply as that of transport- 
ing the supply from the provinces to the capital 
during the nineteen days when every railway 
in France was crowded to the utmost of its 
capaoity by trains bearing troops towards the 
frontier. The supply for the capital had for 
some months before the outbreak of war 
formed the subject of negotiations between the 
town of J^'aris and the military authorities. 
The Municipal Council from patriotio motives 
decided to contribute 400,000 francs towards 
the formation of a stock of flour amounting 
to 100,000 quintals (9,842 tons), to bo used 
between the eighth and twentieth days of 
mobilization, that is to say, after the normal 
bakers’ supplies of flour hod been exhausted, 
and before tho release of the railways by the 
completion of mobilization had allowed fresh 
supplies to enter tho capital from the provinces. 

This agreement was not entirely observed, 
but nevertheless, thanks to tho cooperation 
of the municipal services and the IntendancCg 
tho capital was spared any appreciable shortage 
of food supplies. The military authorities 
furnished tho millers with wheat and fixed tho 
price at which the flour was to be sold. Further, 
in order to moot the difficulties caused among 


the Parisian bakeries by reason of the drain 
upon their labour entailed by general mobiliza- 
tion, it was deoreed that no fancy bread should 
be baked in Paris. 

The military authorities also had to oome to 
the assistance of the town of Paris with regard 
to meat supply. The Iniendance had, in fact, 
two duties to perform : efirst, to provide the 
entrenched camp of Petris with resouroea of all 
kinds which would enable it to withstand tl e 
pressure of investment; and, secondly, quite 
apart from all question of investment, to 
ensure during the period of mobilization a 
regular supply of flour, sugar, butter and 
groceries of all sorts, fresh moat and coal, 
shortage of which might be oocusioned by lack 
of railway facilities. The activity of tho 
Jntendance, although prices rose to some extent, 
was soon made evident in all the big open 
spaces in and around Paris. Thus largo areas 
of the Bois de Boulogne, tho famous Auteuil 
and Longchamp racecourses, became covered 
with wiro pens for thousands of heads ofisheep 
and cattlo destined mainly to food the army of 
Paris, but a good deal of which hod to bo placed 
upon the ordinary Paris market in order to keep 
down the price of fresh meat. 

Another matter deeply affecting tho welfare 
of the capital was the*' milk supply. In tliis. 
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as, indeed, in all qnestiions coiioorninp; tho 
feeding of Paris during the war, the Municipal 
Council gave proof of clear-sighted pntnotisin 
and energdtic action. A large stock of milk 
was. secured by tho Municipal Council at the 
very eutset of tho war, and 100,000 kilos 
(98 tons) of powdered milk and 1,000,000 
litres (220,000 gallons) of milk in condensed 
form were purchased. Thtuiks to thesr? and 
Biinilar precautions! taken with regard to othiT 
articles of food tho Paris population in tho 
first six months of war had experienced priic- 
tically none of the effiKsts of shortage of food. 

Tho shortage* of cash was extremely serious, 
but it was met by tho issue of the 20 franc and 
5 -franc notem of the Bank of France, which, 
printed several yoars before, hod been kept 
in the vaults of the bank. Thtwe wc*ri) tho 
problems which beset the rulers of Paris the 
very first day of the mobilization. They were 
specifically Parisian dilTicultios. 

On the third day of mobilization Paris was 
the scene of a-solemn and' imprt'ssive demon- 
stration of the national imion and patriotic 
resolve. There are few parliamentary building 
better suited for tho display of national feeling 
than the Palais Bourbon# in which the French 


Depijti(*i< art> housed. In ordinary times tho 
red-covered benches which fill tln' vast hcipi* 
cycle nn^ erowdcM] with gc^sticiilating, shouting 
men, whfwe soln iipparent object in lifo is t 4 > 
pnwent- any of tho orators from taking thiar 
stand at the tribune opposite^ and making 
lliems<*lve.s heard. On August 4 only tho 
unusual crow«l which ])roHHtMl bc^hind the double 
row of tlic! giiiird of honour and sahitfid tho 
l^*eHident of the Chamber ns he passed through 
the square indicated that a sitting of unusual 
iiiiporta-iice was to be begun. Tho usual 
eagfT hum of tho Salle des Pus Perdus was 
hushed. In tlu* crowded galleries inside the 
House there was an unwonted silence, and tho 
roll of tho drums from the; outfitr corridor, 
the traditional salute to this Pre^sident of the 
Chamber on taking the chair, hod a new 
significance, 'riie 1 deputies, us they streamed 
into their places, did not exchango the usual 
gr(.K)tings w'ith their friends ; the customary 
gossip was forgotten ; and it was amid a self- 
imposed silence that M. Deschanol, President 
of the Chamber of Deputies, read tho ddCroe 
convoking the assembly 1^ an extrac^rdinary 
session. M. Deschanel, a^/i^^nguishdil and 
eloquent sijeakor, struck ^e note of complete 
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A FRENCH CATTLE CONVOY. 


harmony which had been formed among the 
ma<9t bitterly opposed political parties by the 
challenge flung down by Gennany in alluding 
at the outset of his speech to the death of 
M. Jaures. The name of the groat Socialist 
leader had hardly left his mouth when, as one 
man. Monarchists, Socialists, Republicans, 
and ConcArvatives rose to their feet and lis- 
tened in silence to his tribute. 

The same wonderfully impressive unanimity 
marked a cry of ” Vive la France,” which rose 
from everybody in the House, actor and spec- 
tator, when M. Dosehanel declared that it was 
for the welfare of civilization, for the liberty of 
France and the whole of Europe, that the 
country was fighting. At the conclusion of 
his speech M. Dosehanel announced that the 
I’rimo Minister, M. Viviani, would be with 
the House in a moment. The Prime Minister's 
entry waa rendered impressive by the unbroken 
silence with which it had been awaited. His 
first act when the tumult and the shouting died 
down was to road the following message from the 
President of the Republic, which was listened 
to standing : 

France hoi just been the objeot of a brutal and pie- 
Bliditated oggrcMion which is an insolent challenge to the 
^hts of humanity. Before a dedaraiion of war had 
been addressed to us, even before the German Ambassador 


hod demanded his passports, our territory has beene 
violated. Not until last night did the Gorman Empire 
give the true name to a situation which it had alrowly 
created. For more than forty years the French in their 
sincere love of peace had repressed in their breasts their 
desire for legitimate reparation. They hod given to tlio 
world the example of a groat nation whifih definite'y 
rehabilitated from its defeat by good will, patienor, 
and industry, has used its renewed and rejuvenated 
energy only in the interests of progress and for the good 
of humanity. When the Austrian ultimatum opened a 
crisis which threatened the whole of Europe, France 
decided to follow and to re(M>mmend to all a policy cl 
prudence, of- ^isdom, ond of mtxleration. No one can 
impute to her any act, any gesture, any word, uhicb 
was not pacific and oonciliat-oiy. At the moment of the 
first encounters she has the right solemnly to make this 
claim for herself— that she made up to the last moment 
the strongest efforts to avert the war which has just 
broken out and of which the German Empire will 
have to take the crushing responsibility throughout 
history. 

On the morrow of the day in which our allies and our- 
selves expressed publicly the hope of seeing the nego- 
tiations begun under the auspices of the Cabinet of London 
peacefully carried on, Germany suddenly deoJanHl 
war upon Russia. She has invaded the territory of 
Luxemburg, she has outrageously insul^ tlio noble 
Belgian nation, our neighbour and our friend, and she 
has endeavoured treacherously to surprise us in the 
midst of diplomatio conversations. But Franco was 
watching, as alert as pacific. She was prepared, and our 
enemies wiU meet on their path our brave covering 
troops who ace at their posts, and under whose shelter 
the mobilisation of sU our national foroea will be methodi- 
oally completed. Our fine and brave Army, which 
F^oe to-day aoeompaniee with motherly thought, 
has arisen eager to defend the honour of the flag and the 
soil of the country. 
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. ^Ph«- Prasident of the Ropublie, who voiccA tlio iiiiani* 
mity of the country, exprcsHCH to our troopn who will 
fight by land and sea the adiniration and conficlonce of 
all Frenohmen. Closely united in one foeliiig the nation 
^1 maintain the sang-froid of the possenHion of which 
she has given daily proof ninfio the beKiniiing of tho 
cnaia* Fmnoe will, ns over, combine tho rnoMl gonorotiK 
impulses and the most enthiiHiaHtic Npirit with that self' 
command which betokens lasting energy and tho best 
guarantee of victory. In thd war upon which she is 
entering Franco will hare on her side that right which 
no peoples, any more than indiviiiuala, may dnspiso with 
impunity — the eternal moral power. Hhe u'ill bo 
heroically defended by all her sons, whoso sacrod union 
tin face of the enemy nothing can destroy, aii<l who 
to-day m fraternally bound together by the same 
indignation against the aggmssor, and by tho mhuio 
patriotic faith. She is faithfully supportcNi by Uuasia. 
her ally, she is upheld by tho loyal friomlship of Kiigland, 
and already from all parts of tho civilized world come 
to her sympathy and good wishes, for she mpresonts 
oncto more to-day beforo tho world, Libt*rty, Jimtiin*, 
and Reason. Haui les cesurs. ei vios la hWance II i 

Tho final phrase lod to a uplondid domon- 
Rtration of patriotism, and it was eomef tiino 
beforo quiot was rcstorod and tho Primo 
Minister was enabled to justify to the lloiiso 
tho manner in which the Coveriftrv'nt had 
discharged its heavy responsibilities during 
the critical negotiation^. 

His clear statement* of tho preceding few 
days* history, his burning condemnation of 
Gortnan aims and Gentian methods liaviiig 
been brought to an end in a thunder of applause. 


18 Bills rendered iiccessiiry by tlie state of war 
were laid Ix'fore the House and passed into law 
without discussion. Tho Chamlwr emptied, 
and those Depufies aflfocte<l by tho order of 
mobilization left Paris for their posts. 

That evening Baron von Sohoon, tho Gennan 
Ambassador, was ('seorted out of Paris with 
every respect duo to his raiilc as Ambassador, 
anil provided with a special train to take him 
to tho frontier, llis departure passed abso- 
lutely unnoticed by the inhabitants of the 
capital, and none of tlio disgrac'cAil incidents 
which marked the n)t iirii of the Kreneli Ambas- 
sador from Berlin foiinil an ecJio in Pranei*. 

Before leaving Paris t he German Ambassiwlor 
handed tho follewing cleeinrat ion of war to M. 
Rene Viviani, Freiieh Prime Minister: 

M. LE PrI^sident, — Tho (Jerman oilminiAtrativo riiirl 
military aiithoritiiM liavo roinarkcMi a certain riiimbi'r iif 
dofinitoly boa ilo iu;tM cornmittiMl on Oormaii t^^rritory 
by Froai:h mi itary nirinmi. Suvoral of thcHo latter have 
niiuiifcsily vie .lod tlio iioutrality of llnlgiuiii by flying 
over tho terr »ry of that country. Ono has endeav- 
oiirt-d to doHlroy hiiildiiiK-i >>‘*iir W'ohoI ; nthors have 
boon HoiMi in tho Kifcl rt‘gioii ; anolhor has thrown 
lioinb.4 on tho railway lino noiir CarlHriiho and Niiroiii- 
berg. I am orderod, and I have t he honour, to inform 
your Kxcolleiicy that in viow of lho.^o aggn^ions the 
Oertnan Kmpiro corisiih'ri itself fo bo in a stale of war 
with Franco by tho act of thi.s latU>r Power. 

At tho saino time 1 have tho honour to iiiforin yoiif 
Kxcelloncy that the (hrrnian aiithorif iim will ndiiin French 
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merahaiit ihipt in Oermnn porta, but that thoy will 
ralaase them if, within 48 houn, ooniplete reoiprooity 


be aMied. 

My diplomatio million having come to an end, 1 
have but to aak your Excellency to be good enough to 
fumiih me wiih my paaapoita and to take the itepi 
which may leein. neoewaiy to your Excellency to amuro 
my return to Germany with the staff of the Embaasy. 
as well as with the staff of the Bavarian Legation and 
of the German Consulate-General in Paris. Pray accept 
Moniieur le President, the expression of my very high 


consideration. 


(Signed) SOHOBN. 


That night thoro was the first outbreak of 
rioting upon the boulevards of Paris. All the 
Austrian and German establishments, dealers 
in imitation jewels, in Viennese statuary, and 
in German provisions, received the visit of the 
mob ; their establishments were wrecked, and 
every now and then upon the boulevard one 
came across a heap of German sausages, bottles 
of Rhine wine, broken debris of some sculp- 
tured manifestation of the new art of Vienna, 
or the contents of one of the innumerable Maggi 
milkshops. The rioting, such as it was, could 
not be described as genera], nor did Parisians 
as a whole participate in it. The undesirable 
element to be found in every big city hoped to 
find in the outbreak of war some licence for 
rowdiness. Stern action by the police quickly 
brought them to their senses. With the excep- 
tion of about tluee hours’ pillaging, from the 


first day of war no single disorderly action was 
committed in Paris up to the end of 1914. 
The gangs of hooligans were rapidly cleared 
from the streets, and Paris was reminded 
sternly that demonstrations of every kind, 
even those in favour of France, would be sup- 
pressed by the autherities. Even the display 
of the French flag was foHbidden, lest it might 
load to any chauvinistic outbreak. The main 
streets of the capital were occupied by strong 
forces of police, while at the big centres, suclp 
as the Place de rOp4ra and Place do la R^pub- 
lique, bodies of mounted municipal guards 
were stationed. Proclamations were issued 
reminding the inhabitants of Paris that they 
were under martial law, and that any offences 
would be punished with the utmost rigour^ 
All tills display of police severity was somewhat 
excessive. It was based apparently upon the 
mentality and attitude of Paris during 1870, 
and in no way took into account the changed 
spirit of Ls Franco Nouvcllo. Never did a 
l>eople or a city more quickly realizo* the 
absolute Tiecessity for concentration upon the 
one aim, the defeat of Germany, than did the 
French and Paris. 

Parisians were far too busy wondering what 
was happening in Belgium and along the 
eastern frontier to have time to indulge in the 
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boniba8tic and pathetic detiiuiist rations of 
^jingoiain which marked the opening days of 
1870. 'rho whole hohI of France was on the 
frontier during thase first dark days of August, 
and by a terrific etTort of self-disciplino IMrisians 
succeeded , in abstaining from the ruinour' 
mongering wliicli had so dististrous an t^fTeet 
upon the morale of France in the jireviiais 
Btruggk' with (Germany. 

The idea of a new France had ]»eeii ridieiikM.! 

t 

by writers and by events. It had been argiud 
three ye*irs before the outhivak of war that the 
attitude of the country at t hc^ time of t he Agadir 
(rrisis marked the arrival of a new generation 
of Frenchmen, mf»re iiortherA than I.iatiri in 
character, which placed more vnixw upon n^ality 
than upon theory. M. Lavisse, who for many 
years had directed the training of the French 
educational corps at the Fccile \<iriiiidc, wa-s 
acclaimed as the main aiit hor of I his new France, 
which w’os conscious «)f its power but <Iis- 
ciplined to aolf-restruint, cagi*r to serve, and not 
impatient under control, arrogant and eager 
for penonal distinction, as was the gencTation 
of sorrow in 1870. Never was the existence 
of this now .France more clearly dcanonstrated 
than in the opening days of August, 1914. 
The assassination of Gaston Calmette, the 
Aochetto scandal, the intrigues of the miius- 


teriiil erises which followtul it, wi‘ih» inter- 
pn*ted ill Germany as a sign that tin* old 
eaiiker still (>xisted. With the dcH^lMralion of 
war Fraiiee, .*us apart from her politicians, 
showt^d how eoiiiplefely cTroneoiis was this iillMi. 
A eily which some forty years hefon^ swung 
from the hi'ights of delirium to tlic! ilepths of 
despair on tla* inf?rn eireulat-ion of a rumour 
through the cafe or tlie boiilevfird, ^’efijscd to 
bi? shaktwi ill its eonlideiico by the suf^ei‘ssive 
btillctiiis of defeat and of darigiT piiblisliiMl by 
IheW }ir OHiee, iLs the Germans steadily battered 
their w’ay through Liege, Hooded Helgiiiiii, 
captured Niiiuiir, and began what appean>d to 
be an irr(^si.sliblu rush tliroiigh the lairlh of 
FraiH'c. 

Parisians by tlu*ir nftiliide in August elainaxl 
a place of greater honour, if of less driiiiiiitie 
iiiiporliiri<‘f>, in history than did their fathers 
in the su.>g«.^ of IViri.s in IS70. Thtsy )iad every 
excuse for paiiie. Tla^ military authorities. 
Mint 1 ho iiiistakifs of 1870 might not bi* repented, 
enforced upon the Pri's.^' of Paris a ecaisorHliip 
in 111 ill its siliaioe. Only the barest outline 
of events was given out, but it waa cmoiigh at 
the vtTy outset, while the w'or still had as its 
main theatre the stricken kingdom of Belgiiirn, 
to |irove that the concentrated effort Qf every 
Frciiehmaii and every Frenchwoman would 
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he* required if the invader was to be beaten light and of pleasure. The British , visitor 

back and rendered harrnieHs for future genera- knows the Grands Boulevards between the 

tions. With the forvoiu* of the Latin and the Hue Drouot and the Madeleine. He may 

caltn met hod of the northiTiier, VariHinns know the Montmartre of the Moulin Rouge ; 

of every cjlnss s<?t IlioinselveH l<i discover how he knows nothing of the vast popular quarters 

best they could contribute their aid to the troops of industry of Belleville, Clignancourt and 

in the field, rnnuinerablo committees were Clichy. The Rue dq Rivoli ends for him at the 

formed to look after the interest 8 of the extremely I^uvro, and tho workmen's quarter of Saint- 

varied classcH of Paris. Hospital work claimed Antoine is a land he does not visit. Faria is 

the attt^ntion of most. Tho big shops of the almost as much an industrial city as our Man- 

Rue de la I’aix, deserted by their customers, Chester and London. The lot of its inhah^ 

bi*caiiie v^iat workshops for the manufacture tants is just as grey, and the barrier which 

of bandages* and meilical stores. Hotels, separates them from starvation just as slender, 

elliptic**! of their ciistoiiiers. were; c^onverted os anywhe^re in industrial England. Tiio 

into hospitals. In every quarter centre^s were departure? of the brf*ad winner from all tho 

established for the instruction of the women small households of Paris brought about in 

of Paris in nursing and elementary medicine. every one of them an economic crisis, which 

big organisations, such as the* Croix Rouge, I’arisians as a body by their Municipal Council 

I^^s Dames d«? France, naturally absorbed most and os individuals through organized channels 

of ( he voluntary workers who at once came* did their best to solve. The list of tho various 

forward. Others found a fruitful field for their war charities started in Paris during 1914 

aiitivities in numbers of charitable and patriotic filled eight printed pages. There were dis- 
organizations which were at tnice started to pensaries for children, orphanages, maternal 

deal with requirements which were unknown relief funds, soup kitchens, workshops, can- 
to England, owing to the absence of universal teens, shelters^ clothing depfits, literally by 

service*. the hundred,. Relief funds were opened for 

l*aris to the foreigner is mainly a city cjf soldiers* families, for musical composers, for 

• 
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nrtiats, acton*, journal iHl**, \vIkm<i iiicaiis of 
livelihood had been taken from thorn iit the 
outbreak of war. At the varioun Mtiiric^s 
<*oininittoea of every kind won? organized ; ini^n 
who were t-oo old to servo in Ih*? tiring lino 
gave lip their time to the tracing of missing 
soldioi's, to breaking tlu^ nows to wives who had 
lost their husbands, children their fathers, 
mothers their suns. 

From* the very outbreak of war it hi'came 
appart^nt that special nuMisun^s would be ii*- 
ipiired to deal with the large luilony of Jirilish 
subjects employed as s(»rvanls, s!ahlf*m(*ii. 
coachmen, chauffeurs, and in the workshops of 
the capital, who with but a day or two of warn- 
ing w'on? thrown out of em[ifoyment. I In; 
various English bodies in I’aris the ('hiinrh, 
the Chamber of (^anineri'c, inoiiib<.'rs of the 
Embassy, ail combined grappled with the prob- 
lems of 'the hour. At the main railway 
stations of Paris a delegate oi the Hrifish 
colony was always to be found, to whom per- 
plexed Britislf travellers overtaken by t he storm 
of war while returning from tht'lr travels could 
turn for advice or assistance. I nder the U*;m1 
of the British doctors im l*»vris, organized pn- 
parations were made for the accomniiKlation 
and reception of British wounded, and with the 
scanty means at its disposal the British (.V»I«ny 
Aid Fund endeavoured to relieve the disti*c«s 


among the British poor, for whose reipiin*- 
ineiits aiioiit jC.lOO a week was needed. The 
other fori'ign enlonies, and espeeially lhc» 
American, wf>rf' not hehindhand uith thcar 
gciKToiiM prt'parnlions ; and foreign volunteers 
came forward fnaii all the fori'ign eolonit's lo 
offer their ser\ ices l«i th(< French Army. 

The {i^Ksition of inimy foreignci-s was e\. 
loMiu'ly fliflieiilt ; tin* majority of them liii-d 
in vain for days to gi*l away from^the #011111 ry, 
bill the railways wen* l•ollg^•s^«•d witli militiiry 
trnnie, and the police stations \ii-rc lM?sii*ge*l by 
thousands of hiri'igners in search of the papi-rs 
n*cjuired hefore they wiaild he allowed to leave 
tin? cfuintry. 'riic* eoinpl<*teiH*ss of ilu? dc'inaial 
nuide upon the coiinlry’s manhood by universal 
siTVH'i* brought ahoiil a complete stoppage of 
work in many of the I’.iris indiisIrieH. and all 
the various funds started to relieve distress soon 
found plenty f»f work to do. Many of the 
unemployed found oeeupiilioii in the great 
industry <»1 ni^wspapcr si*lling. The Mcen**s in 
the newspaiM*r laiid of I^iris all day long, as 
special edition aftiT specriul edition pourtsl 
from tlie pnfsses, were extraordinary. Outside 
each ofliee large cniwds of men, women and 
cJhldrL'ii of all ages and of all si^ctions of life 
waittaJ for lioiirs and then H\mi through the city 
to si*ll tJio very sparse news containexl in the 
oHicial comiuiiniquoH. Their greatfSHt day w’as 
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Saturday, Aii>j[imt 8, when the news of the cap- strengthening their hold over the inhabitants of 

tiire of Altkiri'h in Alsace first reached Paris. the city. The enemy aliens were drafted out 

It wa.s spread like wildfire through the city and into big concentration camps in the provinces, 

received in a silence which would have appeared Xehtral and allied aliens were slowly supplicHl 

strange to one unacquainted with the develop- with all the necessary papers to enable them to 

II lent of French character during the few reside in Paris during the war. It was a viu^t 

l>n*vious years. work accomplished with much patience and. 

1'he newspapers themselves were perhaps the enicioncy by the Paris police, who at that tiim; 

strangest sight in Paris. Nearly all of them, wore an extremely able body of men. All the 

fearing a paper famine or lacking labour in their continental machinery of papers of identity 

editorial stafb and composing rooms, were forced which the (ravelling Briton foiuid so irksome 

to reduce the Hi%e of their papers to such an proved of highest iiiiportaiico in the days of 

extent that some of them were little larger inobili/.at ion. Belated pusst*rs-by — and belatotl 

than handbills. then for Paris meant half -past ten in the 

While business pcojilc were coping with all evening— were stopped and called upon for their 

l^iese diflficuUii'H the police wore gradually papers. Anyone not possessing the valiiabln 
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documPiito wa8 dt once arrested and dctiiirif*d 
|x*nding inquiry. The police during the fii*st 
two months of the war arre^sted in J'aris owr 
oOO deserters, innufnerabht spicks, disco vcivd 
much illegal wireless apparatus, instil 
s|iecial motor patrols throughout I'aris and its 
suburbs, seized large stocks of inatrrial suitablo 
for the army belont^ng to alien enoinies, and 
displayed groat activity in preventing food 
frauds, which were to be expf‘cted in view of the 
fiigh price of provisions. Thus during the war 
period of^li®^^ grocers’ shcjps wen? 

visited by the food inap(?ctoi’s. All this extra 
work was acodmplished at the incri'tised ci»si 
of only £4,000 a month, and the strain iijmii the 
service was not so great ns i night have been 
imagined, since crime became almost extirurf. 

I^iris, which up to the outbreak of war had 
been kraiwii as the city of x\plUfh^^s, tlii^ home of 
the revolver tragedy, did not produce a single 
shooting crime throughout the first five months 
of the war. Cases of theft, which in July 
amoihited to 203, fell in September to 80. 

'riiaiiks to the Hplendi^l spirit of I’arisiiuis, to 
the smooth working of all the municipal s«t- 
\* let's, the whole process of mobilization inter* 
ferod but little with any of the essential things 
•of life. Every day brought forth some fu'sh 
ehangf? in e.onditions, or some interesting sign 
of tho viwtness of the struggle upon which 
Cermony had entered. Tho walls of public 
buildings •became bidden under a mass of 
])roclamationB to the population, all t>f them 
businesBlike, all of them dealing with soiiiethiiig 
which was to contribute to the etticioncy of tho 
nation in some way or other — vw?c-iiiation orders, 
tho prohibition of absinthe, the di*structiun c»f 
liouse refuse, the use of disinfectants. 

All these rcigiilations proved extromely 
I'ffoctivo, and the mortality statistics of laris 
during the five months of war in 1914 wen? lower 
than they had been in ])eac! 0 . By the time all 
these preparations had been finished the Parisian, 
who hod boon too busy and too imich occupieil 
to think of more than his personal share in the 
conflict, was able to settle down to the slate of 
war and tp,accept it as likely to be normal for 

some long time to conic. 

It was, on the 15th day of inobili/ation that 
Pnria had ita firat real personal knowlwlBe of 
British participation in the war and its first 
l^impae of the khaki uniforms which became 
so famUiar to them in succoerling months, 

Itr had been tho intention of the Untis i 
military authorities to maintain complete 


^ w’ith rc*giird to Sir John Krtnieh's visit to 
vM, , blit the desirt> of ParisinnH to do honour to 
the lender of the .Allit^l Army [‘roved t*)o much 
for their iHsen^tion, and on .August lA a short 
paragraph in tiu' Paris papci*s ai\nouricing his 
arrival for that day stmt crowds nf people up to 
the (laro du Xord, there to await his arrival. 
In spite of bad weatluT, for more than an hour 
before' the train reached the .station tla* big 
scpian* ill front of tho t.lare du XortI was paek(‘<l 
with pc'ople repn*senliiig eviTy class of tbe 
population 4>f Paris. The Kielil -Marshal was 
mot at tho station by M. Maivy, Minister of the 
Interior, representing the Kivneh (loverniiieiit, 
and by Sir Francis Bert it*, tiu' British Ambassa- 
dor at Paris. As soon as lie emergt'tl from 
the station tbe ontliusiastic cmwil br<»ke intti 
applause. Some English volunteers wht) wen* 
present started to sing “ (Jtid Savo the King.” 
'I'hc cheering sioppetl and tin* 'TiAvd listi'iied 
barehtuided until tin* XationnI Anthf*m was over. 
Ah Sir John Fn'nch’s niotor'eiir pass**il dnw n tin* 
erowdod Hue Lafayt*lte to tin* Embassy the 
chcMTing was continuous; later in the thiy 
Sir John Fn*neh, aceo!n[>anieil by tin' British 
Ambassador and tho British Military Attaeln'*, 
t’olonol Yarde-Bnllt'r, was reeeiviHl at the 
KIyHt*3 by tin; President of the Hepiiblie. 
M. Viviani, tho Prime' Minister, M. Douniergue, 
Minister of Fori'ign AfTairs, anil M. Mcssiniy, 
Minister of W ar, were also present. 

It wife not until the dark day.s which pri'cedisl 
the battle of t he Marne that Parisians again hml 
an opportunity of cheering repreHJntiilsvos of our 
expeditionary eor|)s. Tho latter end of August 
wiw parsed in itoiiditions of gri'at socrocy and 
Hiisj)i*n.sr». News was allowed t o t riekle out very 
slowly, and it was only in a very gradual manner 
that it bucame known to Parisians that tin' 
tJerimuis after their rush through BelMUin had 
swept on aiToss the Frt*nch fnailier, watteivd 
the plucky resist anen .ifforeil to their mlvaniM; 
by the French and British armies along the 
MonsJ ’harleroi front, had overeomo with hut 
littlo troubli- the defi'iiecs of the fortw-sses of 
Namur, Maubc'uge and Longwy, and hod driven 
back the Fn^ich inviwler from Alsai'c. Tin 
groat dash on Paris hod liogiin. 

Paris, as the widening circle of her boulevards 
testifii*s, Iww ft long risiord of defence. 'Plie 
war of 1914 found it in conditions very different 
from tho8i3 which prc;vHilod in 1870-71, but it 
was defended by a ring of detiudied forts .which, 
lieginiiing in the north at ‘Saint Denis, forts de 
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la Briche, du Nord and de FEst, continiuMi 
through tho forts of Auborvillicis, RomanvilUs 
Noisy, Rosny, Nogent, Vincennes, Chnrenton, 
Ivpy, Bicotre, Montrouge, Vanves and Issy to 
Mont Valorion. Tho poriinotor of thoso forts 
was about 34 miles. Jn 1914 they hod become 
almost merged in suburban Paris. Since 1870 
the whole defensive scheme of the capital had 
been alMed and the girdle of forts Bung for 
out into the coimtry, so that in tho north the 
line began at Daumont, continued west to 
Montlignon, Cormoillos, Saint Cyr, Buc, Villoras, 
Palaiseau, Villeneuve, Sucy, Villiers, Chelles, 
Vaujours, Stains and Ecouen. The area de- 
fended by those forts and by tho batteries and 
redoubts included Enghien and Argenteuil, 
Saint Germain, Versaillos and Bondy. Tho 
perimeter was eighty miles, and for a successful 
investment and siege operations such as thoso 
conducted in the Franco-Prussian war a force 
of some 500,000 men would be required. 

I'ho value of these forts was completely 
uncertain. The success with which the Oennan 
heavy^'artijloj'y had demolished tho defonces 
of li4ge, Namur and Maubeuge had ^hown 
fairly conclusiyely that the science of attack 
had been developed beyond that of defence, and 
in Paris it was generally held that, although the 
Germans would probably hot attempt or, indeed. 


ni^d to tie up vast numbers of tlieir armies in 
a regular investment of the cuty, they would 
endeavour to batter their way through one 
section of the fortified line. Those latter days 
of August were filled with feverish activity in 
placing the outer lino of defences in^a condition 
which would at least give them some chance of 
stenuning the tide of invasion, if onl>^ for a 
while. Most energetic measures were adopted. 
To a country possessing so highly centrajized 
a form of government as that given to France 
by Napoleon, to a country which had concen- 
trated in its capital so much of its material and 
intellectual activity as France hod in Paris, the 
capture of the capital would have been a 
blow of tremendous eff«>ct. To the world 
Paris was pre-eminent among cities, perhaps 
because it typified as did no other capital 
tho achievements and aspirations of the whole 
nation. And though great would have been the 
material loss entailed by the captu^ of the city 
by the Germans, iib would have boon as nothing 
when compared with the . moral disaster and 
effect, not ..only throughput France and the 
allied countries, but throughout the whole 
neutral world. 

The situation was graye in the extreme. The 
French plan of campmgn and the whole of its 
army organization had been conceived in the 
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spirit of offonsive. Tlmt Wttn- 

hoine success in Upper Alsme, luul been 
inoro tlwin cheeked ; it bud been bnikeii 
under the Hledge-hiiiiuiier bUiws of (lenunny's 
iiiiliionH. In Hiute »»f the do||T^ed ivsistuiure 
of the newly arrived British troops, of the 
fine fighting of the J^reneh urniies, what, 
waa to have beej^ tin attack sc'eined to 
be degenerating into a retreat. It was felt 
that in the fact? of tbesi! grave t*veiits it was 
•necessary to give? to the (lovernnu'iit a erbanu^ter 
more definitely ri^j>n*sent alive <)f evi*ry sec^tioii 
of natioftal opinion. On August 2<> the Prime 
ZViiiiister tendertMl his resignation to the Pri*si- 
deiit of the Kepiiblie, and was immediately 
entrusted by M. Poinean* with the task of form- 
ing a new Ministry. 'Phe most importimt eliange 
was in the Ministry of War. M. Messimy was 
H'plaeed in this porthtlio hy M. .Milirrand. wlio 
wh(?ii previously an o(?eiipant of this olViet* had 
done inueli to enulieate the old spirit of political 
distrust and agitaition arising out of the Dn.'vftis 
tria^. perhaps the most signiljcnuit aiti'nitioii 
in the Ministry wais tlfi^ in<*hision. for th<‘ lirst 
time with the eonsent of their party, aaf Social- 
ists ; M. Marcel Stanbat, ^'ho siicc«»(Kh»d 
Jaur^ in the I<*adership of the Socialist Party, 


became Minister of Public Wi>rks, and M. .hiles 
(Juesale, a doctrinaire SiHialisi with a small 
following in Parliaineiit, joint'd the MiitV^try 
without portfolio. M. l)(?lcai.ssc c'anu' haeU to 
his old post as Minister «»f Fon'ign AITairs, from 
whkfh he had heeii matle to witfulraw by tier* 
man iiH'iiaces over th«' Moroecan alTair. M. 
Augjigneiir, a Soeialist-Badical, tt>ok ehargt* «»f 
the \aivy ; M. Bihtit, of FiiiaruM's. 'Phis was a 
Ministry i»f Xatitaial Defence formed to piirsiit* 
no policy save that of vietiay. It wiis \\*‘ll 
n'ceivi'tl by Parisians, to whom t he* hoinposition 
tif the t:ovcTnment had always been a pt'eiiliarly 
Parisian utYuir. and in its lirst prt>clamation to 
Kranct' it laid down as tollows its eoiiception of 
the task ht h»rc it : 

riti-NciiMi:\, The Nevf t lox criiiiiciit lins Jii-^t tiiki'ii 
pii- -l•^sill|| lit' its Ilf liiuioiir mill of Imllli'. Tlii* 

t'liiiiilry kiiiiu- shi> iiiny cimiit iipini its \ uiiil iiimhi 

il't i‘iuT;::y. lai'l ihiil it «1<‘V utiii;; ilsi‘ll with nil it^ huuI 
III hiM' ili'fciici*. Till* ( !i>\ i‘i‘iiiiii‘Mt kiiiiws thiti it run n'ly 
iipiin llm rniintry : the nf Kriiiii-i' nr*' shrilitin- iln-ir 
liliiiiil fur tlii'ir riiinitry niul fur fn'oilniii. j\t the '-i*!*' 
Ilf the hiTiiir Ui‘Utiin ini*l nriiiii’M ihry iiri< willi- 

witlninl- InMiihliiu! tin* iiiiist trrrililo nlnriii nf 
iriiti ami t*f lire whirli has ever liccii k'l louse upon ii 
people, anil all hear themselves worthily. Iliiiioiir to 
them ! Honour to the living and to I ho dtnid I Tlio 
men fall, tint tlie nation go(‘> on. 'rtiiinks to mi nnieh 
heroism the liiini vietory is HNsiirod. A hat tie is now in 
protfp'ss. It important iindoiihtedly, t'lil not deei^.ivc. 



mobilization scene. 
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Wluitever iiiuy bo its isauc. the will eniitiniio. 

Franco ia fuit tho oosy proy «ho was hold to bo by the 
insolence of the enemy. Our duty is tragic, but it ia 
siiiiplu ; (o rupulHo tho invoilor. punmo him, save our 
soil from his contamination and liberty from his clutches, 
to endure as much ns need be to the end, to keep up our 
spiritH and our souls above tho thought of danger, to 
remain th<^ nuii^erK of our destiny. Moanwliile, our 
Russian allies are marching with decisive gait towards 
the capital of Germany, w*hem anxioty begins, and are 
inflicting many reverses upon retiring troops. We shall 
ask of tho country every sacrifice and every rosouroo 
which it can give in men and energy. Therefore be 
firm and resolute. See to it that national life, helped 
by appropriate financial and administrative measures, 
is not suspended. Let us have confidence in ourselves 
and forget everything which is not our country. Look 
to tho frontier. Wo have tho method and the will ; 
wo shall have t he victory. 

That same day it was announced that General 
Michel y the Governor of Paris, had been replaced 
by General GalLioni. This change, while it 
threw no slur upon tho character or profosHional 
ability of General Michel, nevertheless indi- 
cated that the hour for decisions had struck, 
that inoasure^ for tho defence of tlie capital had 
become a matter of urgent importance, and 
were to bo pushed forward with the utmost 
rapidity and vigour. Bom in 1849, General 
Gallieni, in spite of his age, was one of the 
most active-minded officers on the army list. 


Throughout his career, which began in the war 
of 1870, he distinguished himself not only us 
an artillery officer of great value., but as a 
soldier poHsessed of political and administrative 
ability of no mean order. He found a wide 
held for the exercise of liis talent in the pl^iti- 
catioii and organization of French colonial 
possessions in Senegal, the Sudan, Martinique 
and Indo-China. His fame before the war 
rested chiefly on tho order he made out of the 
chaos existing at Madagascar after the cam- 
paign of 1805. He was an ideal officer to whom 
to confide the task of the defence of Paris, the 
ruling of its population with firmness and yet 
with tact, with the control of the vast amount 
of work which had to be done in very little time. 
His appointment was a clear indication of the 
imminence of the Gorman applloach. A more 
striking, because a more widespread, impres- 
sion was mode upon Paris by the thousands of 
refugees who poured into the city at about the 
same time. Earlier in August Belgian refugees 
had arrived in some numbers. Then had come 
a small stream of refugees from the north of 
France, and finally the roads to the north and 
east of Paris were dotted with the hurrying 
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procemionB of flooing peasants froin tho noigh- 
hourhood of Amiens and C^^rnpiogne. 1'lu\so 
refugees dotted the “i's” and crossed ihe 
t*s " of much that had not apprin'iiiUnl 

at its full value by the man in the Tiie 

signifieanoe of the military and adininislnitivo 
changes that had taken place was made vcr>' 
clear to all. The atrival of tho firsti (.Icrinan 
aeroplane eonfirmc^d the popular impre^ssion. 
It flow over Paris in tho afternoon of August 30, 
Mropping five bombs. One tell at tlie eoruor 
of tho Rue Albouy, tw'o burst on tla.' Qiiny 
Vnlmy, and two others ‘fell liarmlossly in t!ie 
same district. Very little damage wius chaie 
and but one life was lost. An oriflainnio en- 
twined with Oonnan colours at t tubbed tii a 
sandbag wos' also dropped, witli the following 
message in French, signed by LiciiltMiant von 
Koidessen : “ The (Jennan Army is at the gatt's 
of J’aris ; there is nothing left to you but to 
surrender.'’ 

If the gates of l*aris had been north of (^om- 
piogtie tho stateinent might liave been njgjirdeMl 
as accurate. On that day only the iiitisl 
imaginative oar c*oiild hear tho faint rumble of 
the guns from tho nortli-(>iLsl , hut Paris nc?vei*- 
tholoHS realised tlie truth of the impn*ssion 


conveyed by the first portion of tie* CSerman 
airman's message. Those who could nlTord it 
began to send away into the proviiiees llit*ir 
wives and ehildn^n. so that l*aris should have as 
few ** iist'lc^s nioiitlis ” as possihlt* in t he event 
of a siege. 'I'he visits of (ierman aircraft wen^ 
repeal^'d daily. The tide of battle rolIiMl 
slttwly nearer and nearer t(»wards the enpital. 
In the coneluding days «if August prepnratitiiis 
were piishi*d forward fbr the riMiioval of Ihi* 
various («overiiment ofliees and embassies tv> 
Bordeaux. » 

Paris, as a whole, was not taken into tlu* 
eonfidenee of th(? tiovernment ivs to its plans, 
and the vast wi»rk tif ])aeking up the areliives of 
tbf' various < lovermiieiit onice.s and embassies, 
of rcMuoving the goltl from the Bank nf Fraiiee. 
was coiidiieted with the utmost s«‘CTeey. Indeed, 
Paris did not hear of the «lepJirture of tin* 
Government ui]lil it had arrivc'd in BordiMiux, 
wht'fi tli(‘ following proelamat ion was issued: 
riiKseiiMiiv. 

Ki>r wviTal wim<Us imr limiir Iia\o 

Ihmmi ill ilrspi'rulo ei.innictM with llu’ oiit'iiiy's 

army, ’riu* hnivfry •»!’ r»iir si>lili(TM him giviMi thi'iii at 
fioiiilH niiirkfil itilviiiitii^i).>*. Up in tlir iierih 
I ho prcMMiiro of (h‘rriiari fori'i-s )ia<4 cuinpolloiJ us I 
n’tiro. 'I’his situiit* ihli^'os fhn l*n*siiliu)t iif tho 
Hrpiihlift Mini tin* <ii>vi*rmin-nt to tiilio ii -lUTowfiil 
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Damdite done by bomb from German aeroplane. 


decision. It is the duty of iho public outhoritip.'', in order 
to giiarri the national safety, to leave Paris for the 
nioinont. Under the eoriirnand of an eminent leader 
the French Army, full of couraK» and of dash, will defend 
the capital and its palriotic population to tho utmost 
vigour. But the war must be prosecuted at the sanio 
time^on the rest of the territory. Without peace or 
truce, without oeaciing or faltering, tho sacred struggle 
fur the honour of the nation and the reparation of 
violated rights will be continued. None of our orniies 
has been broken througii. If some of them have 
siilTored heavy losses the gaps have boon immediately 
filled up fron\ the depots, and the summoning of troops 
a.ssures us for the morrow fresh resources in men and in 
energy. To lost and to figlit, such must bo the mot 
d'ordrf. of the allied British, Russian, Belgian, and 
Fronc:h Armies ; to last and to fight while upon the sea 
the British *help us to cut tho communications of our 
enemies with the world ; to lost and to fight while the 
RiiHsians continue to advance in order to strike tho 
decisive blow at tho heart of the Qorman Empire. It is 
the duty of the Oovemmont of the Hepublio to direct 
this obstinate rcsisianeo. Frenohmen will rise up 
everywhere for indopondenco, but if this formidable 
struggle is to bo given nil its dash and efficacy, tho 
Qovornment must remain free to act. At the reqiiost 
of the military authoritioa tho Oovernment, therefore, 
transfers its residence to a spot where it can rcniuiii in 
eemstant comiminication with tho whole country. It 
calls upon members of Parliament to rally round it, 
so as to form with the Government and their ooUeagucs 
in the face of the enemy a rampart of national unity. 
I'he Government only loaves Paris after having taken 
nil preeaut^ns in its power for the defence of the town 
and of the ciitrenohed oarnp. It knows that it need not 
recoinraetid calm and resolution to the admirable 
Parisian population, which shows every day that it is 
equal to its greatest duties. 

Frenchmen, lot us all be worthy of these tragin dr- 
ciiniMtancns. We shall obtain the final victory ; wc shall 
obtain it by untiring u'ill, by endurance and by tenacity. 


A nation which doeii not widi to perish, and which in 
order that it may livo shrinks neither from KulTcring nor 
from saorifloe, is sure of victory. 

The swiftnena of the German invasion took 
Paris by surprise. On Augi ist 25 tho French were 
still attacking the Gormans on Belgian soil. 
Eight days later tho Allies hod retreated to the 
Marne, and the pursuing Germans were within 
thirty iiiikts of Paris. Few Parisians had^con- 
tomplated during the first weeks of the war the 
necessity of leaving their homes, but the arrival 
of the refugees from tho big northern towns 
towards the end of August brought the question 
of the safety of Paris home to everyone, and 
families begun to pack their trunks and trickle 
away to relations in the south and west of 
France. Few people, however, realized how 
close the danger had already come when on 
Sunday, August 30, the new governor of Paris 
began to take the measures which precede the 
beginning of a siege by ordering all proprietors 
of buildings within the field of fire of^the Paris 
forts to leave them in order that they might be 
destroyed. On the some day a German aero- 
plane appeared over Paris and dropped several 
bombs, together with a message announcing the 
defeat of the French and Russian Annies, and 
declaring that the Germans were at the gates ot 
Paris. Then began the exodus of the popula- 
tion, and for a week roads, railways and rivers 
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bore thousands and thousands ' of people of all 
elasses toward the south. The humbler sort, 
to whom Paris meant a livelihood, thought of 
1870 and the hardshi|)s of the siege, and without 
reasoning much whether history was likely to 
repeat itself, took what valuables and iiecessitiiv* 
they could carry in their hands and transportc^l 
themselves as bosl^ they could to [lareiits or 
relations in the country ; the w<udthy ht»urge<iis 
retired en villegiature with less dignity and coiii- 
, fort than usual. The departui'e of the (loverii- 
ment carried all the oflicial classes in a flcMjd to 
Bordoatbe. 

The railway stations were erowded. 1'he 
companies sold only a liiiiited nuiubcT of 
tickets each day. Yet from iiKirning till night 
there w’as always a long line of people waiting (o 
take their turn at the Ixxikiiig-oflicc. 'Fhe trains 
were packed, and in the hot Septc*inbrr wathcT 
the sufferings of the refugees, wedgtxl by the* 
dozen in the crowded carriage's and deprivi'd 
for many hours of all food or drinki wen' often 
considerable. Those who could find horses or 
motor-cars left the city by nwul, but the advaii' 
tage of the rich in thfs n^spect was uiiiiimizf'd 
by the difficulty of obtaining petrol and by a 
decree which allowed no motors to leave Paris 
without a special pass. Many English residents 


took advantage of a river steamboat plying 
on the Seine to reach Havre by river. 

l?or a day or taro it must have soeined^as if’ 
everybody in Paris was leaving llie eapital, 
such was the rush to escape to the country before 
the attack on the city began. As a matter of 
fact, it was calculated that by Si'ptc'iubcr 8 out 
of tile normal population of 2,800.000 over a 
million hiul depiu*ted. Bi'sidw Ihese, many 
fhousanils of n'fugiM'S from the towns and 
villages to the north swelled the crowds that 
pouml into the railway stations and tint of the 
gates. 

Those that w«.'rt» left found Uu'instdves in a 
Paris which they could hardly rcx'ognizi'. 
Most of the population which n'liiaintMl 
(‘oiisisttul of workitig-clnsH people wdiost^ labours 
were txsential Ut flie life of the city, hut 
whosi' presf'tice did not make itself felt in tho 
stroi'lK except at certain liini's of Mie day. 
'Hie boiilevarils in the middle of the morning 
t*ame to be more like the st-n'ets of a ('oiintry 
town than those of tlu' ca[)ital of EraiicM' ; in 
tht« evening, after 10 o'clcR'k, thc»y were as 
df'sertcxl as at the mr>st l<.>n('ly hours of Mu* 
night. Mont shops wen^ shut than ever ; tlien^ 
was littk'' buying and scaling, the shopgirls in the 
big storot sat togethcT sewing Ix'liind their* 
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Scene at the Cvare de Lyon. 


count el's, mid t here were few cuHtomera to 
iiitcrruiit their work. Most of the Paris nows- 
pajx»rs had moved their offices with the Govern- 
iiient to Bordeaux, or to one of the other chief 
provincial cities. Some of them appeared 
simultaneously at I^iris and Bordeaux. The 
Journal dea LMbats, the oldi*st newaptt[xir in 
Prance, announced that it. would continue to be 
piihlislied in Par^ “ so loni? as it is matorially 
possible,** add M. Arthur Meyer, the veteran 
editor of tlio Caidoift^ declared his intention of 
reinuining in Paris in 1914 ns ho had done in 
1870. 

But newspapers had censed for tln^ luoment 
to count for much in the life of Paris. People 
had begun to look elsewhere for new's than in 
the Press. AVns not the camion audible daily 
from the iieigiit of Montmartre ? Did rot 
( lerrnun aeroplanes fly over the honse.s and drop 
death -dealing bombs from day to day 7 The 
news was in the air of Paris itself and not in the 
jiapers. Stragglers from the battles in the 
north, with tales of the fighting, were to be met 
anywhere in the chief streets ; dusty and sim- 
burnt fl gules in khaki wandered in, tasted for a 
few hours of the lavish hospitality which^tHo 
people of Paris meted out. to the chance-met 
British soldier, then reported themselves at the 
military headquarters, and wore sent westward 


to Lo Mans, whither the British base had been 
moved from Havre. 

From the tales of tlu«e stragglers, however 
garbled and fragmentary, Paris could gain 
much comfort. It learned that the Allies were 
far from having been defeated and crushed. 
There was not u soldier who c'amc into I'aris 
from the front who would not assure his anxious 
questioners that the armies, in spite of their 
hurried retreat from the frontier, were full of 
light, and that the Gormans were being drawh 
into a t rap and would nu^et disaster before long. 
How near these assertions were lo the truth was 
to be shown. For the moment, howevtT, re- 
asHiiring iw they sovmded, they woro difficult to 
harmonize with the very evident advance of 
the German armies nearer and nearer to Paris. 
On t he day the Government left the capital for 
Bordeaux, Gorman troops had reached the line 
Chantilly-Sonlifi, roughly 25 miles from the gates 
of Paris, and an engagement hadttaken place 
just to the north of these two towns which had 
resulted in a further retreat of the French. 
The news w'as brought into Paris on Thursday 
morning by the streams of refugees, who had 
soon columns of smoke rising over the trees 
behind them as they trudged southward along 
the dusty roads. The minds of the people of 
Paris were tom \yith anxiety. Was on attempt 
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HD bo iiiado to defend the city, or wan it to Ih* 
abandoned to the enemy, to fee], like BriiMst.>ls. 
the ignominy of a German force of occiipat ion ? 
Their doubts were soon settled hy a stirring 
proclamation of General Gallieni, declaring his 
intention to resist to tlie livst : 

“To THK ArMV of PaRIJ and TllJi POPULA- 
TION 4 >f Paris ! 

“ The members of the Government of the 
Republic have left Paris in order to give a new 
impulse to the national defcaice. 

“ I have received the order *to defend Paris 
against, invader. 

“ This order J shall fulfil to tlie end. 

‘ (i-AM.IIOM.'* 

“ The Military Go\ iTn<jr of Paris Goininnnding 
the Army <if Paris. 

‘•Paris, September P.IIJ. 

• 

A great battle Hcein<*d imminent on tin* 
northcTU fringe of Paris. The av«*ragc? Parisian 
had gleaiujcl little idea of the actual position of 
the ainnios from the scanty information com- 
municated in the oHieiul bulletins. ll was 
imagined that tlie wholt^ of the GtTiiian airiny 
of invasion was inarching straight upon Paris, 
and tliat the left wing of the Allies would with- 
draw within the enti'enched camp to defend it. 

* As a mutter of fact. General .lofTn' had d<*eid<.Hl 
to flivert. the whole of tlie Allied army wliseb 


bad laeed the (kM'tnans mi the frontier to the 
east Ilf Paris, and to retire successively on the 
Marne, the .\iibe, the Seiiu*. and if neci'ss^ry 
the Loire, and to draw on the enemy till his 
position had l>e«»n renden'd so preearious hy the 
lengthening of his limvs i»f emiimi^iieation that 
luMMiiild he att.'icketl with a eertainty of siieeess. 
A new army, the Sixth, had hei*n f«»rmed to the 
iiortli-wi'st of Paris, partly of tirsi, partly »»f 
sc'eond, line troops. It was plaet*d under tlia* 
eoiiimand ot CUMieral Manoiiry. and its rdl»* was 
to proliu't' the eiipital an<l to openitt* on tin* 
flank of the tieniians. It wiis a portion of this 
army whieh had eiigagiMl the riglit wing of the 
Germans nt Senlis. As thi^ left of th<* main 
AIIhmI army drew south through Meaiix and 
(.'otiloinmiers Manuiiry's divisions spreatl in a 
.HC'nM'ii eastwarils round Paris waiting for th«» 
attack on the (‘apital to ht‘gin. To their ama/.e> 
ment the Preneh scouts found thi* Geriiiiuis 
leaving the ai'kiiowledged goal of their invasion 
iai their right, and jaishing across the Marne 
to smash the army whieh was iidn^ating Iw'fom 
th(*m. On September h.- whim th(« hulk of the 
pursuing GtTiiians had crossed the* .Marne* 
GeiU’ral Manoury's army, whic?li had liei'n 
designated tli(^ Army ttf l)eff*nce of Paris, lul- 
vanced out of the eiitrc'iiehixl camp anti fell upon 
their right. Hank on the Oiireij. 

.Ml this, however, was unknown to the people 
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of Paris. They pictured the Gernioii Army 
trying to force^ way through the outer ring of 
forts» batth» bloodier than those of 1870 being 
fought in the northern suhiirhs and howitzer 
shells raining into the streets. 1'lic prepara- 
tions for tlio defence were watched with eager 
interest. Tn this direction the vigorous per- 
sonality of General Gullieni and his strong gra««p 
of esm^ntials niode themselves felt from the 
bi^gitining. 

Signs were at once forthcoming to show that 
the defence and protc^ction of Paris hud been 
thought out in its smallpst details. The 
activitiens of thefortMnost scouts of the German 
Army, the aeroplanes, were .soon ehecktxl by 
the organization of a squadron of Alli^sl macliincs 
w’liich patrolled the air, and gave chose to the 
intrudoii whenever they appeared. Steps wore 
taken to ensure that other hostile emissaries 
did not spy upon the city by simpler means. 
A number of the gates were closed, and the 
passage of persons in and out of the bthers was 


carefully checked; none except soldiers w4|b 
allowed in at night. The fortifications, from 
the old ramparts to the outermost forts, were 
extended and improved. Naval guns were 
hurried up from Brest to replace the older 
cannon. Minefields were laid and barbed-wire 
cntanglementa erected. New outworks wen* 
constructed. Nearer home the approaches tc» 
the gates wore barricaded, and an army of 
volunteer w'orkers was sot clearing the field of 
fire round the inner forts and digging va^ 
entrenchments.* Stores wore assembled in cose 
of an investment. The working people of Paris 
watched these preparations intently, fascinated 
by the possibilities wliich loomed before them. 
The clear summer weather encouraged cheerful - 
ness. They jested as they stooped to the spade 
in the new trenches outside the ranijiarts, 
wondering the while in the bottom of their 
hearts what was going to come of it all. 

The communique of September 4 had an- 
nounced 4hat the armies outside Paris were no 
longer in contact, and as yet no details of fresh 
fighting had come in from the direction from 
whicih the cannon had* been heard. The Tunis 
division of Colonial troops had boon rushed up 
from Marsoillos on the 3rd to reinforce the 
Paris army, but for the present they were known 
to be still quartered in the north-oastem 
suburbs. 

I'hero were two days of suspense. Nothing 
happened, or rather nobody knew what was 
happening. The refugee- trains still steamed 
southward day and night packed with stifled 
Parisians. A Taube or two tried agffin to 
show themselves over Paris and were brought 
down in the suburbs. It was reported that*the 
fort of Chelles, to the east, had opened fire on a 
party of Germans which had come within rimge. 
That was all. At last , on September 6, come 
a little piece of •news. To the population of 
Paris it conveyed little, yet it w’as welcome, if 
only ns indicating that the danger which they 
had been fearing from moment to moment was, 
for a few days at any rate, postponed. It was 
announced that the Army of Paris had advanced 
to tho Oiircq, and had como into contact with 
the forces covering tho German left %^ing. 

If they had only known it, it was the begin- 
ning of tho victory of tho Marne. Tho time 
had come to strike. The blow was being de- 
livered which w*as to arrest the Germans in full 
advance. For the next three days General 
Manoury*s army pounded the German flank. 
General von Kluck transferred a division from ' 
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his centre to stave off this attack on hia left. 
The attack continued : the German flank was 
again reinforced. The issue of the whole 
battle from Paris to Verdun began to deiiend 
upon the ability of the Gk^rmaiis to maintain 
their front beyond the Marne while warding off 
the attack of the Army of Paris on the Oureq. 
General Manoury b^an to be very hai*d pressed. 
He appealed to General Gallioni to send him any 
reinforcements he possibly could. General 
*Gallieni had at his disposal the newly arrived 
Tunis diyision. A requisition order was issued 
by telephone to the taxicab companies of Paris. 
In a few hours between two and thre^ thoiisiind 
taxicabs had been withdrawn from the streets ; 
the Zouaves from Tunis were packed into them 
and whirled off to tho battlefield. I'hus it eai iw 
about that on Tuesday, September 8, those 
battalions which five days befort^ had inarcheil 
so gaily through tho streets of Paris, \i-ere 
clinging to the villages on the downs above 
Moaux in the face of a diabolical fire and un- 
supflorted by artillery, while the weakened 
German centre was driven by the British across 
tho Petit Morin, and rolled back farther still by 
the French Fifth Army at Kflt<^hiay and Mont- 
mirail. 

The reports of tho fighting which drifted into 
Paris were fragmentary and confused. It was 
only gradually, as JoiTre's dispatches spoke in 
fuller and fuller detail of tho eiuMiiy's hurried 
retreat atid tho losses which had been inflicted 
on him« that* the people began to realize the 


gnwtncHs of the viet^iry. 'flie lunvs even then 
was received with remarkably little exeitemeiil. 
Tho victory was accepted with pride *aiid 
tliankfiilnc«sB, hut then* was as little cMuotioii 
over the advance us there had been ovit the 
rutrcnit. The French nation luid changinl much 
sinet* 1870 : a stouter genera lion and a graver 
spirit had arisen. Perha]>s, tis), then* was some 
forehotliug of the hard and bittior struggles still 
to come. 

\\'hen t he victory of the Marne was complete 
and the truiiis of prisoners anil e&ptiin'd war 
mat'Criai began to roll into I’liris, those among 
tho population who hiul deleted to stay at home 
and risk tho coming of the (ieriniins liiul good 
reason to congrntiilate tliemselves on the 
sagarity of their ehoiec*. During the period 
of ten days in which the issue of the luittlo wiis 
uiicertiiiii. residonf^o in I’aris had cmtiiiliHl none 
of tho discomforts and incoiivenicmc^es which 
the n‘fiigees had pii'tiired as they crowded into 
the trains for Marsc>illes, Nantes and Borfleiinv. 
(/ommunications with tho north and east of 
Franco wens i>f course, cut off. A somewhat 
precarious train service was maiiiiained by a 
devious route to l)i(»ppe and Hnvn*, wheneo 
boats sailed for Kngland. The (ieriniins had 
blown up a bridge at Pontoiso and thiar patrols 
had pushcxl as far os the bower Seine, so a 
guard of soldic^rs was placed on everx'^ train 
which went out of St. Liizare station, and Micro 
was always tlie possibility i>f a Hiirpriso attack. 
However, in spite of tho flinioulty of eommuiii- 
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cations, Paris continued to be supplied regu- 
larly with all that she needed in the way of 
provisions frotfi the country, and the priccss of 
focxl hardly rose at all. As the days passed by 
and the possibility of a siege disappeared, the 
population began to pliuno itself on its sang- 
Jroid, and make a positive parade of it. 

Enterprising inorchonts hired out chairs and 
opera-glasses at points of vantage when the 
Clennan warplc&eB paid their occasional visits 
to the city, and the picture postcards, which 
hod succeeded the comic papers os the organs 
of popular humour, began to poke fun at those 
whose exodus from Paris had been too hurried 
to be dignified. 

Business men came back to their shops 
and offices, and it was not long before the 
city began to fill again. There was plenty of 
work for the women to do in the hospitals and at 
the public relief centres. Previous to the battle of 
the Marne all the wounded had been sent os far 
west and south os possible, but now that the 
capital was safe, thousands of oases from the 
Marne were poured into the innumerable 
hospitalflsthat had bhen prepared for them in 
the schools and hotels there. All the charitable 
imd public-spirited energy which the mobiliza- 
tion had called forth among those who did not 
go to the fi*ont broke out again after the victory 
of the Mamo. 


Paris society, whether at home or at Bor- 
deaux, forgot its usual preoccupations and 
threw itself heart and soul into work for the * 
war. The theatres wore still closed. There 
was no autumn salon, and the Crand Palais 
became a hospital. The fashionable dress- 
makers’ shops became centres whore ladies met 
together to work at supplying warm garments 
and imdorolothing to the army in view of the 
approaching winter. These ouvrpirs, which 
were established all over Paris, served the 
double object of supplying the articles necessary 
for the soldiers and of giving work to countless 
poor women who would otherwise have been 
without employment. 

There were two armies of sufferers to be 
thought of, those in the hospitals and on the 
field of battle, and those who, owing to the 
dislocation of business, were left without the 
means of gaining a living. A Commission was 
appointed by the Government to^ consider how 
business could best be stimulated ^d what 
could bo done to mitigate unemployment. 
Gradually trade began to revive and settle 
down into an approximately normal course s' 
the demand for labour slowly reduced the 
supply available ; many shops reopened, and 
Paris resumed a more usual aspect. Even so, 
the amount of suffering and misery among the 
poorer classes waa very large. Many faxniliea. 
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all the males of which were at the front, were 
left entirely without income, and the wivi^ and 
mothers had to shift as best they could. The 
situation was faced by the women of I^Vanoo 
with a courage and choorfiilnoss which equalled 
if not surpassed the fortitude of their husbands 
and sons before the grid^,ordeal of the trencher. 
A spirit of comradeship and sympathy sprang 
up botw'een rich and poor, which was one of the 
noblest outcomes of the war. J3rroavement 
• proved to be a bond which drew women of all 
classes close together ; tho lady of fttshion took 
her dn&maker and her concierge into her con- 
fidence, and tho difliculties and the crises which 
the hour brought forth were faced together. 

The thousands of artists and artists* models 
who inhabited tho Quarticr l^tiri were as hard 
hit as any section of tho population. Poor and 
improvident as a class even in ordinarjf time's, 
tho altered conditions of wartime boro - pecu- 
liarly heavily upon them. Tho way in which 
the trials of tho situation were met Vos charac;- 
teristically picturesque. Studio canteens were 
cstablishcKl by a confederation of artists, wheru 
inornbers of their trade could get nieulstat the 
sirittllcst possible cost, or for nothing at all if 
necessary. Tho fundsnvero originally supplicH.1 
by somo wealthy American art students and 
patrons, bdt the canteens in tirno practically 
supported theiiisolves. Certain artists and 
their wives visited the markets with a handf'urt 
and boqglit up moat and vegetables in quantity, 
others- prepared tho meals, and yet (Mliers 
served thorn. Tho charity and energy of nil 
were combined for the common good, and ()c*nni- 
less painters, art studonts, and inudels, all 
gathered together^ to shore it in studios con- 
verted for the time into diiiiiig-rooins. 

So Paris lived on, adapting itself os best it 
might to war conditions ; very different, indeed, 
from its normal self in tiinebf peace, but strug- 
gling always to presc;r\’o some of its character- 
istic gaiety. To those who had known it at 
other times, there w-ero many unusual sights. 
OfRcers^and soldiers in Knglish and Belgian 
uniforms camo to bo among tho familiar features 
of tho Btro&. Particularly popular with tho 
I’arisians were tho London Scottish, part of whoso 
Ist battalion was for somo time quartcrt?d in Paris. 

. They arrived soon after the battle of the Marne, 
and were given the unpleasant duty of biu*ying 
the dead, who for w'oeksiafter the fighting was 
finished still lay thick on the field of battle. 
Later the London Scottish were employed as 
military police, and every evening their patrols 


used to go the rounds of tho cate and musio 
halls on tho look-out for British soldiers. 

It was not long before th <5 life of tho cllpital 
was resumed in Paris. Ten days or so aftcT 
I he (St'rinaii n^treat to tho Aisno, Presidorit 
Poinesur^S left Bordeaux for a motor tour on the 
front of the armies. In the course of this tour 
lie caiuo to Paris, and ihougli his rot urn was 
without any cjeretuony, it pn^pared tho way f<»r 
tho gradual transfor of tht» cliiof cloinonts of tho 
(lovornment back to tlioir ordinary lioini^. 
'Pho Ministries t litauselvos wore llH^laat to move, 
but long before tho Chambor asscanbled for nil 
extraordinary si^ssion just befon^ Christmi s, 
nil that counted in the oflicial and political 
society of l*aris hod nlmady come back from 
Bordeaux. Tho sov’iTity c.)f tlio war roginio 
WHS roliixod. Although until tho hoginnit g 
of 101.5 Paris was still nominally in tho zoiio of 
the nrniii's, tho rogulations with regard to pass- 
ports for going in and out of tho gates were not 
strictly observed, and the ea-fns and rcMtniiranbs 
were allowed to remain open liitcT than at tho 
beginning of tho war. Some of tho theatres 
were opened, and efforts were made in difft'rent 
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GERMAN RESERVISTS LEAVING 
POTSDAM IN A TRAIN THAT 
DID NOT GET TO PARIS. 

directions as Christmas drew near to give the 
ei^ital something of its normal appearance. 

^ Pabis — ^Bordeaux. 

In September, 44 years 'before, the seat of 


the French Government had been reiAoved ' 
from Paris to Tours, and later on, in December, 
from Tours to Bordeaux. Different, indeed, 
were the conditions when President Poincard 
and his Ministers decided to withdraw from the 
capital, where their presence could but serve to 
hamper military operations, by forcing the 
Generalissimo to detach frpgi the main armies 
a force for the protection of the chief of the 
State, which might have found more useful 
occupation in the prosecution of the main . 
object of the operations — the defeat of the 
German armies in the field. The GoverAment’s 
decision to leave the capital was criticised with 
some bitterness when after the victory, of the 
Mamo it became apparent that Paris had been 
in no danger. This wisdom after the event 
docs not, however, alter the factsof the situation, 
wliich •was undoubtedly serious. It was felt 
tlmt in the comparativoly calm atmosphere of 
Bordeaux, far from the menace of German 
occupation, •the Government, supported by the 
Deputies who gathered to its call, would^bo 
able more tranquilly to continue the work of 
organization, more efficiently to do all that was 
really asked of |t at that moment — to give the 
army in the field cworything it required; in 
fact to organize victory. 

The President of the Republic and Mme. 
Foincar^, accompanied by Ministers, left Paris 
on September 2, at 11 o’clock in the evening, 
from the Gare d’Auteuil, and did not arrive 
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» until noon tho following day at Bordeaux; 
the Bpocial train having taken 23 hourB on a 
journey usually acconipliahod in 10 or 11 
hours, 80 great was tho bkH;k of mi I it ary and 
Red Cross trafllc on tho line. Ho was greeted 
on his arrival by General Ourdfird, eoiiinianding 
the J8th region, tho l.•^efect, the lMayf»r, and 
the chief civil authorities of the town and the 
province. Tho Girondin cafiital formed in 
many ways an ideal site for a temporary seat of 
government. Most of it was b uil t at a t imo when 
the great merchants of Bordeaux wei'o at the 
height of their power and their wealth. It 
poascBSOS an unusually large number of fine 
public buildings and magnificont private hoiiSi>s. 
The public buildings were by tho time the 
Ministiy arrived already in possession of the 
removal people ; huge furniture vans disgorged 
bale after bale of official documents, and tho 
spectacle of ^aris arriving at Bordeaux, tragic; 
though was the hour, was not without its in- 
congruous humour. I’ho President of tho 
RepubEc was given dignified lodging in th« 
residence of tho Prefect. But the? Ministry of 
War, which required a vast amount of space;, 
was accommodated in tho Focailty of Lt^tters, 
where, in a mingled smell of zoology and 
chemistry, amid plastered casts of antiquity. 


bliu*kboards, and all the* paraphernalia of highc*r 
cslucation, bowilciftrod onicers endcMivourcxl 
for some days to get their Hc;rvicc^H 
running smoothly again. Tim emhiisHif;H* and 
legations, with the (*xfrt»ption of those of tho 
Viiitc«A States, Spain, Denmark and Norw'ay, 
w*-iit to Bordeaux with tho Government with 
which thc'v wcTo acrerttilitcul. Thin^tho British 
ambassador, Sir Francis Bertie, and the whole 
of liis staff, travelled down in the diplomatic! 
train which followed the Pn;sidentia1 spixsial to 
Bordfuiux. M. ( lousttier placed his magnificent 
house' in the Cour crAlhret at tho aiiibaHHador*H 
disposal. I'he Consulate; in Pans wfia left ho 
that British suhjeeta in need of iissistaTiee could 
obtain it. Uriforluiuitely it was hurriedly 
cIokihI a day or two af tor wards, and eventually 
Sir Ifenry Austin Lee, tho British commercial 
attache;, returned to l*aris to look after British 
intea’f^sts. 

The; journey dow’ii to Bordeaux w iis no com- 
fortable business. Thu diplomatic train took 
aheait 24 hours to rctach ilM destination^ and for 
a long time after its arrival terrible stories 
were told e)f Excellencies sitting five a-sido, 
and fighting with third sccrotarics at wayside 
refreshmcait rooms for a scrap of something to 
eat. Following the; leiui given by the Govern- 
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ment, thousands of Parisians and foreignors 
crowded down to Bordeaux. As the train ser- 
vice Vas extremely faulty* the journey in some 
cases taking no less than 30 hours* all who 
could possibly afford it travelled by road. It 
was a strange journey. Kvery imaginable kind of 
motor-car was whirling along under a blazing sun 
towards the Atlantic. The rood to Bordeaux took 
these hurried travellers through Versailles* where 
they had to run the gauntlet of much good- 
humoured and some bitter chaff from the troops 
of the army of l^aris, whidh were later on to freo 
Paris from the threat of occupation. Bon 
jour* les froussards*’* ** Ah* les riches fuyards ! ** 
When motor-cars slowed up at guarded level 
crossings, the occupants had to enter into 
somewhat painful conversation with the reser- 
vists on duty. The rood was marked every now 
and again by some tragic breakdown. Families 
of seven dr eight crowded into a Paris taxicab, 
which in those days was only nominally built 
to accommodate four, were to be seen seated 
by the side of the rood some two hundred miles 
from their' destination* with the taxicab they 
had chartered put completely out of action by 
the mishap of collision. The heat was tremen- 
dous* and burst tyres were of ^uch frequency 
that after the first four days of the fiiglit not 
another tyro was to be found along the whole 
rood from Paris to Bordeaux. All the towns 
alori^ the route* Orleans* Tours* Poitiers and 


Angouldme* were so crowded that in nuuny aif 
private house there w'ere five or six. people 
sleeping in a room. Bordeaux itself rose nobly 
to the occasion. Most of the hotel accommoda- 
tion had already been booked by the Ministers* 
officials* Deputies and Senators* and diplo- 
matic people befonv the departure of the 
Government had been annaunced. The thou- 
sands of private individuals* business men* and 
minor Government officials* who were* or 
thought themselves* obliged to follow the • 
Government in its retreat were accommodated 
by private .individuals and boardiiig-house 
keepers. The restaurants opened up new 
rooms* the cafes extended their tormces, and 
after the first few days all the material discom- 
fort of life had disappeared. It did not take 
the Parisians very long to make of Bordeaux 
another Paris. Many of the neM'S[)a[)ers* w'hoso 
circulation to the provinces from IWis had 
been stopped by reason of the removal of one 
of the big*distributing firms* transferred their 
whole staff to Bordeaux* where there w^erei two 
or tlureo printing works W unusual size. Local 
newspa|>ers, La Gtroaefp* La France and La 
Liberti du Sud^ueet, tendered their hospitality 
to their wandering Parisian confreres* which 
included Le Tempe. Le Figaro. Le Matin, the • 
Echo de Paris, and the Paris Daili/ MaiL 
The people of B irdeaux live well. They have 
a generous open-hearted hospitality* which goes 
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THE, HOSPITAL AT VAL DE GRAS. 


with tli6 growing of gooii ' wine. BordolaiH 
^cooking fills a largo chapter in the FretH!li 
cuisine. It is an agreeable and a bc3autiftil 
city, with fine squares and graceful gardens, 
and the comments of the Parisians of Paris on 
the Parisians of Bordeaux were not lartking in 
a certain cheerful malice. Superficially, tli«T«j 
certainly was in the first three or four days of 
Paris at Bordeaux an air of unusual gaiety. At 
tho«Chapon Fin, the restaiwant patronized by 
the Government and diplomats, the crowded 
terrace of the Caf6 dc Bordeaux n.‘soundGd with 
gossip and chatter. It would have formed a 
fine subject for the pencil of tlip famous French 
cartoonist Sem. Ho would have found there 
all the types and persons whom ho caricatured 
in Paris ; the dandy, politician, the actors and 
actresses of the Comedie Fran^aise and of less 
recognized dheatres, J^eputics and Sc^nators, 
journalists ; ip fact a small edition of Un*l 
Paris, After the first- few days, however, when 
people had settled down and were no longer 
overwhelmed with surprise at the sight of a 
familiar face and impelled by the di^sire to 
exchange the most confidential conversations 
with persons whose acquaintance in Paris they 
had not wished to cultivate, this fever of excite- 
ment died away and the thoughts of the exiled 
Parisians turned to their immediate concerns. 


The first act of the Government on rt'acliing 
Bordeaux was to close by decree's tht» sitting 
of Parliament, which liiul teehiiically remiiiniHi 
open since August 4. This was a miMu^ire 
which took Komi' Deputies hy surprisr^ and 
irausfs] certain amoiiiit fd indigniitioii. Why, 
tliey asked, were wi^ invited to follow the 
OovcTriment liere, and immedh||ely told upon 
our arrixal that we are no longer wanted ? 
Home iiieinhers of I'lirliament diuaded that 
since they were not wanted at Bordeaux 
they could employ thciuscOv«*s us(tfully in 
their constituencies, all of which had their 
own siH-'cial problem arising out of the war, 
duo either to an inrusli of refugees, the 
mennee of oceupution, or the ear© hir the 
wounded. A few, however, dc$teriiiinod to stay 
on in Bordeaux and to form there some kind 
of Parliarnoiitary existence. The porsoniujl of 
the Chamber and of the Senate hiul, of ciourse, 
uc^eompatiied the Government. They obtained 
the use of two music halls, the Allgiiubru and 
the Apollo, and them they^ proceeded to make 
a few cliangcs, so as to be ready for an^ formal 
sittifigs of Parliament. 

The opinion of the whole country vioxvftd 
with some dismay the prosfxsct of the resump- 
tion of Parliamentary proceedings while the 
decisive buttle, which w’lis to frese Paris from 
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OUTSIDE THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL. ' 

M. Poineftr6 (left) beinil weloomcd by Mr. Herriok, the Amerioen Ambeeiedor (extreme right). 


the invader,* was still in progress. Most of the 
Deputies themselves, aware of the fact that it 
was not a time for talking, were either fighting 
in the field or were active in helping their 
constituents in their many difficulties. After 
some talk the whole project for holding a Par- 
liamentary session at Bordeaux W'as abandoned 
in favour of a lecture tour by Deputies, an idea 
which in lls turn was also given up. Bordeaux, 
far from the scenes of operations, after the first 
bustle of the move, dropped into its usual 
pleasant lethargy and ceased to occupy any 
prominent position in the chronicles of the war 
save as the seat of government. 

Almost as quietly as Ministers had left for 
Bordeaux they returned to the capital. The 
Ministries returned in straggling formation in 
the latter luUf of December, and all were present 
in Paris in time for the opening of Parliament 
on December 22, which was again the scene of 
a memorable sitting, which afforded the French 
Government as truly representative of the 
French people an opportunity of showing to 
the wdhrld its resolfition to press on to the final 
victory, its confidence in itself and in its^Ues 
in the prosecution of the same. There was a 
slight and subtle change in the atmosphere of 
the House. At the previous sitting on August 4, 
on the outbreak of hostilities, there was a 


solemnity in the atmosphere due to the fact 
that every man and woman present was stil^ 
under the impression of the first shock of events. 
The hour which everyone hod discussed, but 
wliich none in France had felt to be in his indi- 
vidual fate, had come at last, and confident 
though the French were in the justice of their 
cause and in its ultimate triumph, none knew 
then the nature and the magnitude of the sacri- 
fices which would be demanded of them ;^nor, 
it may be said, the strength with which they 
would be borne. By the end of the year every 
man felt that he knew the worst. Even under 
the heaviest blows from the German sledge- 
hammer the spirit of France had not faltered. 
The rush upon Paris had been stemmed, the 
legend of German infallibility for ever shat- 
tered on the Marne, the Germans* staying 
power had been proved to be no greater than 
that of the French in the^long drawn out and 
furious fighting on the Yser, the enemy’s 
offensive had been broken, and to use General 
Joffro’s phrase, his defences were being nibbled 
away’* bit by bit. The dead silence which 
marked the assembling of Deputies for the sit^ 
ting of August 4 waa replaced by the cheerful 
exchange of news from the front, brought by 
many Deputies who returned from the trenches 
to take part in the session. On every hand 
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there was reason for conEdence. In the vac ant 
seats of the throe Deputies who liad fallen in 
battle the Chainber4E»w a more tangible sign than 
it usually was given of its personal partioipntiou 
in the affairs of the nation. Those three vacant 
seats gave to tho opening address of the Presi- 
dont of the Chamber, M. Dbschanol, a realistic 
note of smcerity. While mourning their loss he 
gloried in their end. To the Prime MinishT, 
M. Viviani, one of tho finest Parliamentary 
oilitors of his day, foil the? duty of stating again 
the aim a^ policy of France and of her Allit^s. 
He did so in language which by its similarity 
to that used by Mr. Asipiith, in an earlier 
declaration* at Guildhall, constituted a most 
striking proof that five montlis of bitter 
warfare, with its constant opportunities of 
friction between Allies, ospociully under the 
stress of retreat, had but consolidutcMl the 
purpose of Great Britain and France. Mr. 
Asquith, speaking at tho Guildhall, on Novem- 
ber 9, declared : 

“ Wef shall never shoatk tho sword which wc* 
have not lightly drawn in til Belgium recovers 
in full measure all and more than all that she 
has sacrificed, until France is * adequately 
scKsurcd against the menace of aggression, unt il 


the rights of the smaller nationalities of Kurope 
are placed iqion an unassailable foundati^, 
and luitil the military domination of Prussia 
is wholly and finally dwtroycnl.” 

Tho parallel passage in M. Viviani’s speech 
was as follows : 

“ France, in accord with her Allies, will not 
lay down her arms until she has avenged out- 
raged right, regained for over tho provinces 
ravished from her by force, restored to heroic 
Belgium the fullness of her material (prosperity 
and her political indepondonoe, and l;rukon 
PrusHiiiii militarism.’* 

The following are the principal passagi^s of 
the speech ; 

Thin oomiiuinic'iition is nut tlio oiistuiniury doclnration 
ill which a Oovcriuiiont. prcfioriting ittsolf to Parliament 
for the flmt tiriin, tloflne!? its policy. For the inoinciit 
there la but onn policy — a rolentlm!i HKht until Kuroiie 
niiains dofinite lilHirution K^iarantoctl by a ooinplotoly 
victorioiiH ponce, 'riuit wno the ory uttered by all 
when, in tho sitting of AiigiiAt 4, a nacrod union aroint, 
as tho President of tho llopiihlio him bo witll Miiid, which 
will throughout hUiory romiiin an honour to ilie country. 
It U tho cry which nil Fronohmon repeat after hiiving 
put an end to tho disngroptnont» whinh have bo ofloii 
einbittomd our hoart-o and which a hlitid onorny took for 
irroinodiablo division. It U iho cry that Hbob from tho 
jvloriotH tnmcliPB into which Franco hoa thrown all her 
youth, all her manhood. 

lloforo this unexpected upriiiitig of national fouling. 
Qcrinany liaB boon troubled in tho intoxication of her 
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dream of victory. On the first rlay of tho conflict she 
denied ri((ht, appealed to force, flouted hiatory, and, in 
oHIor to violate the neutrality of Belgium and to invade 
France, invoked tho law of aelf-interrat alone. Since 
then her Qovcmment, learning that it had to reckon 
with the opinion of the world, has recently attempted 
to put her conduct in a l>etter light by trying to throw 
the reMponsibility for the war upon the Allies. But 
through nil the groas folsnehooda, which fail to deceive 
even the moat credulous, the truth has become apparent. 
All the documents published by the nations interested, 
and the remarkable speech made the other day at Home 
by one of tho moat illuatrioua repreaentativoa of the 
noble Italian nation, demonstrate that for a long time 
our enemy has intended a coup da force. If it wore 
necessary, S single one of these documents would suffice 
to enlighten tho world. When, at tho suggestion of the 
Knglish Government, all tho nations conoomed wore 
asked to Hiiapend their military preparations and enter 
into negotiations in London, France and Russia on 
July 31, 1014, adhoied to this proposal. Peace would have 
been saved oven at this last moment^ if Germany had 
conformed to thia proposal. But Germany precipitated 
matters. Site doclared war on Russia on August 1 and 
mode an appeal to arms inevitable. And if Germany 
by her diplomacy killed the gorrn of peace, it is becauso 
for more than 40 years ahe hod untiringly pursued her 
aim. wliich was to crush Franco in order to achieve tho 
enslavement of the world. 

Since, in spito of their attachment to peace, France 
and her Allies have boon obliged to enduro war, thoy will 
wage it to the ond. Faithful to the signature which she 
set to tho treaty of September 4 last, in which she en* 
gaged her honour — ^that is to say, her life—Franoe, in 
accord with her Allies, will not lay down her arms until 
she has avonged outraged right, regained for over the 
provinces tom from her. by, force, restored to heroic 


Belgium the fullness of her material prosperily and Ker 
political independence, ami broken Prut don militarism, 
so that on the basis of justice she may rebuild a re- 
generated Europe. 

This plan of war and this plan of peaoe are not in- 
spired by any presumptuous hope. We haVe' the 
certainty of success. Wc owe this certainty to the whole 
army, to the navy u'hich in conjunction with the Knglish 
navy gives us the mastery of the sea, to tho troops 
which have repulsed iif Morocco attacks that will not be 
repeated. We owe it to theoioldiers who are defending 
our flag in those distant colonies of France, who, on tho 
first day that war broke out, turned with patriotic 
affection towards the mother country ; wo owe it to our 
army, whose heroism in numorous combats has bewi 
guided by their incomparable chiefs from the victory 
on tho Marne to the victory in Flanders i^we owe it to 
the nation, which has oquolleri that heroism with union 
in silence and quiet trust in critical hours. 

Thus we have shown to the world that an organir^xl 
democracy can servo by its vigorous action the ideal of 
liberty and equality which constitute its greatness. Thus 
wo have shown to tho world — to uso the words of our 
Commander*in*Chi.*f, who is both a great soldier and n 
nohle citixen — that “ the Kepuhlio may well be proud 
of the army that she has prepared.** And thus this 
impious war has brought out all the virhies of our race, 
both those with which we wore eroditod, of initiative, 
6lan, bravery and foarlessncss, and those which we were 
not suii|>o8od to possess — endurance, pati(;nec, and 
stoicism. I.et us do honour to all those heroes. Glory 
to thoso who have fallen before tho victory, nn4 t o those 
also who through it wiK avenge them to-morrow I A 
nation which cun nroure such enthusiasm can never 
perish. 

Everything, serves to demonstrate the vitality of 
France, the security of her credit, the oonfldenco which 
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yh^inapiiei^in kII, despite the wnr which is shaking and 
iiDpovoriBhlng t'lto worlds 1 lio stiitiO of lior tniiinc 08 is 
such that aho can oontinuo the war until the day when 
the necosaary roporation has boon obtained. 

Wa should honour also those innccont civilian victims 
who hitherto hod beon safe from the rava;;oa of war, 
and whom the enemy, in the effort to terrify the nation] 
which remains and will oontinuo immovable, has eap*. 
tured or masHOored. Uho Qoverninont hereby takes a 
soloiim enfp&gement, which it Ik^i alrooiiy partly dis- 
charged, in otiking you to open a credit of .*100 million 
francs (£12,000,000). France will rebuild the ruinM, 
anticipating the indemnities that wo shall exact and the 
help of a contribution which the entire nation will pay. 
proud to fulfil its duty of national solidarity in the hour 
of distress for a portion of its sons 

Qentlemon, the day of final victory has not yot come. 
Till that day «lur task will bo a severe one. and it may bo 
long drawn out. Let u« stifTon our will and our courage 
for that task. DoNlitiud to uphold the heaviest burden 
of glory that a^peoplu cun curry, tliis country is prepared 
beforehand for every soorificu. 

Our Allies know it. Those nations who have no 
im lodiato interest in the fight know it too, and it Ls in 
vain that an unbridled cutiipaign of false news has 
attempted to rouse in them the sympathy wliich has 
boon won by us. If Oerriiony, ut the beginning of the 
war, mailtt pretence to doubt it, she doubts no longer. 
Let her roeognixo once more that on this day the French 
Parliiiinent, after iiion* than four months of battle, hi&s 
renewed I' fore the world the spectacle that if gafe on the 
day on wliieli our nation took up tlio challenge. 

In onlift to conquer, heroism on the frontier does not 
fiutliee. 'fhere must be union within. Let us continue 
to preserve this sacred union iifinirt { 1*0111 every attempt 
mode upon it. To-day, as it was yesterday, and as it 
will bo to-morrow, let us hove only ono 4ry — ^Victory ; 
only one vision before our eyes — “ l^a Fatrie ** ; only one 
ideal — Right. It is for Right tliat we are striving, for 
wkioh Belgium has poured out her blood, for whicdi 
iinshokoable England, faithful Russia, intrepid Serbia, 
and the gallant Japanese Navy are still siriviiig. 

If this is the most gigantic war that history has over 
known, it is not because nations are in arms to ooriciiicr 
now lands, to obtain material advantage or political 
and economic Hghts ; It is bocaiiso they arc fighting to 



GENERAL JOFFRB SPEAKING TO AN 
OFFICER. 


settle the fate of the world. Nothing more grand hiis 
over ap|ioared before the eyes of iiten. AguiiiNt bar- 
barism and dcu»potiHiii, ngniiist a system of pruvcMSUtifiu 
and mulhiNlical menace which Germany calluil funnsf. 
Against the system of niurtlor and universal pilhig# which 
Germany calls war, against the insolent hegemony nf a 
military caste which has iiiirhiiiiuMi this scourge. Frimoe. 
the liberator and avenger, with her Allies, ha.s raised 
herself at one bound. 



A famous picturk. 

Tb. *itb DMth M hb eomiwnion. punuSuS th* S«u>c of AmbiUoa, might well nprwoM tho 

a no ooionr, w.m. Gorowo odvsnoe 00 Pori*. 
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The are more than our own Uvea. Let ue oon- 

tinue, then, to work with a single tnind. and to-morrow, 
in the peace of victory, when polities have been freed 
Horn the restraints which we have voluntarily placed 
upon them, we shall recall with pride these tragic days, 
for they will have mode us more valiant and better. 

With thfMse stirring words Paris began to 
preparoefor^sponding as merry a Christmas 
as it could in all the circumstances. The 
French do not os a rule make very much of a 
festival at Christmas, but this year they seized 
upon it as a splendid opportunity for sending 
to their dear ones in the trenches a multitude 
of presents and of cheering up the wounded in 
the various Paris hospitals. The usual stalls 
which are set up along the boulevards for 
Christmas and New Year were present in almost 


the usual numbers and apparently did almost 
tlie usual trade. The boulevards were thronged . 
throughout the day and evening by crowds 
which differed from those of post years only by 
reason of the diminished number of Freiich 
soldiers to be seen. The Christmas night 
suppers were, however, abandoned.. The 
restaurants were still closed by order of the 
military authorities.- at ten o’clock. It%ras in 
the great churches that Paris kept Christmfs 
and prepared in prayer for the trials and 
saorifioes of the coming year. 

IlliutratioM will be found In Vol. I. of M. Foihoasf, 
28; M. Vivianl. 87; M. DoloasaS. 63; M. Ribot, 174; 
General Joffie, 82, 88, 399 ; General Gallienl, 242, 399 ; 
M. Meesimy, 256 ; and in Vol. ll. of General Foch, 45 } 
General Monoury, 47. 





CHAPTER XLVI 


THE FRENCH OFFENSIVE 
FROM THE AISNE TO YPRES. 


Causes of Joffbe Retaking the Offensive - Impoutance of Ijllk and Antwerp An 

Advance Aoainst the Germans Nortjj of the Aibnb and a Ukinvasion of Lokiiaink and 
Alsaob Inadvisable — ^Danqeii of 8endjno a Separate Army to Antxi'eri* — ^I^Iovement uetwekn 
THE Somme and the Oise pREFEiiAiiLE — G eneral Castelnau’s New Aumv Kohmed — IIai’Ti.eh 
Round Lassiony, Roye, and J^jingNEE — G ermans Check Cahtklnau’s Advance — Formation 
of General Maud’uuy’s Army, North of Castklnau’s— Battles I^uund Ahuas, Lens, and 
L iixi: — ^F ihst Bombarjiment of Arras — The French 1.ine Kxtended from I.ens to Dr n ki rk - 
Formation of Genek/a^ d’Uubal’s Army, and Transfer of the JIkitisii Kxpeditionahy Force 
TO the Plain of the Scheldt — Command of the Allied Left W ing Gu en to ( ieneral Foch - 
Meeting of Foch and Sir John French at Doullkns — The Germans Cross the Lyh, 
Occupy Ypres, and Threaten Calais— Considekatjons on General Joffre's Stratkoy. 


I N Chapter XXXIII. wesro describoti tho 
defence and full of Antwerp, in Cluipter 
XXXIV. the phases of the Battles of tho 
Aisne up to the inomoiit of the departure 
of tho British Army, and — slightly anticipating 
the narrative of tho fighting in the Western 
Theatre of War — the composition of the Indian 
Bxpeditioziary Force transported to tho plains 
of Belgium and Northern Franco and tho 
influence exerted by it during the months of 
October and November, 1911, wore explained 
in Chapters XLI. and XLII/ In tho prosimt 
chapter the vast battle fought between Septem- 
ber 20 and October 10 by tho left wing of the 
Allies against that portion of the German Force 
which had invaded Luxemburg, Belgium and 
Northern France wtll be described. 

Tho litift of battle stretclied from Dunkirk 
(26 miles (ast of Calais) to Compidgno, where 
the Oise from tho north joins tho Aiano in its 
westward flow from tho wooded hill cc^untry of 
the Argonne. As the crow flies, Coinpidgno is 
some 120 miles from Dunkirk— roughly the 
space, between London and Yarmouth. 

While this battle was in progress we must 
Vol. II.— Part 28. 


not forgot that, almost at right angles to it, 
anotlior struggle was going on, also over a 
length of 12U miles, from Coriipiogtie to Verdun, 
and that from Venhiii to Belfort on the edge of 
Switzerland tho condiet was eontiiiiKHl in a 
south -oackterly diree.fion for yOt f^ofher 120 
miles. 

Tli(* totfd length of tho lighting lino from 
Dunkirk to Bi-lfort, tlien^fore, inivisiired 200 
miles, and ah mg the whole of tliM iintmmHO 
front tho fighting was almost ineoRsant. 
Imagino that tho fighting from Ikdfort to 
Venluii occurred from Ben Novis to Stirling, 
the struggle botwern Venliiii and Ooiripiogno 
from Stirling to York, and the cornbatH now to 
bo described bctw(.*ori York and King’s Lynn ; 
one has then an idea of tho magnitude of tho 
battle and the character of the groiuid over 
which it was fought. Tho loftiest summit of 
tho Vosgoa is near Belfort ; it is 200 ft. higher 
than Bon Nevis ; and th^ lattor inoimtaiii is 
300 miles from King’s Lynn. 

For the benefit of Ainencan renders wo may 
mention that the distance from Cleveland *on 
the southern shore of Ijakr* Krie to Richmond 
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at tho mouth of the James River is approxi- 
mately 360 miles, while students of the Husso- 
Jajmese War will rememt^r that the length of 
the oattle line at Mukden was only a little over 
100 miles. 

The Allied front may be oonsidorod in three 
sections — viz., from tho sea to Coinpiogne ; from 
Oompidgne to Verdim ; from Wrdun to Belfort. 
Along the last two tho French Goneralisauno 
during the closing days of September and the 
whole of October was, to use his own expression, 
content with ** nibbling at tho Gkirman linos 
which facej him, but in the section Dunkirk- 
Compidgno he directed a turning movement 
towards tho outer flank of the (lerinan main 
oinny calculated to threaten its coiiimunications 
backwards from the Aisne, and incidentally to 
Hiive Antwerp. If that movement hod been 
successful the enemy's force engaged against 
tho Belgian Bristol must cither have retreated 
or risked annihilation. 

So Jong as Verdun remained in French hands 
there was no possibility of tho Gonnans using 
the railways from Thioii\'ille and Metz through 
that town, and the main cotmnunications of the 
huge Gorman armies must i^erforco continue 
to pass tlirough Bolgimn. Verdun was not likely 
to fall, for the perimeter of its defences had 
been so extended by field works that tho enemy 
could not reach its permanent fortifications 
with their heavy howitzers, os in tho cose of 


Maubeuge at the beginning of Sep^mber.^ 
Moreover, the fortifications of Veidim 
before tho War been brought up to date. As 
was explained in Chapter XXVI., pp. 443-4, 
when the French Government had to choose 
between spending money on the Kastem or 
North-Western frontiers of France, they natur- 
ally selected for fortifibation the former as being 
the more directly threatodbd by their heredi- 
tary enemy. Lille, Maubeuge, Laon, La 
Fdre, Reims, were, comparatively speaking, 
neglected and consequently overrun with ease, * 
Nevertheless, tho frontier defence^ on the 
North-W^est which hod yielded with little 
effort to the desperate onslaughts of the 
Kaiser's armies, might be of material use for 
defensive purposes when in German hands. 
That the enemy were busily restoring and adding 
to the defences of Maubeuge, Namur and 
Liege, perhaps completing those of La Fere and 
Loon, and certainly digging lines of trenches in 
the neighbourhood of Brussels, rendered it 
imperative that the offensive which had been 
taken at the Battle of tho Manic, but checked 

r 

at tho Battle of the .^ne, should again bo 
resumed. If time were granted them, tho 
Germnns — wh6 forced tho civilians in the* 
conquered districts to construct works designed 
to keep bock their liberators — could cover th(' • 
country between the Aisne and Antwerp with 
a scries of obstructions. 'Fhe rapidity with 
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^whichVhcy had oiitivnchod theinsH^lvcw Iwliind 
the Aisno was a wiirniiij^ not likc?ly to bc‘ lost on 
the illustrious Frcnclj louder, who had eiitert>d 
the Army as an Engineer and laid lielped to 
design the principal fortiHcalions of his etnmtry. 

There were other n^asons why .loffre wished 
with the least possible ^dolay to attack the 
Oermans, Lille, th^ chief manufacturing centre 
of Northern Franco, whose works supplied so 
many of the J^reiieh railway engine's and motor 
^cors. had been evaeuatod by the (Icriiians. 
The importance of locomotive's and automobiles 
had in this war been brought forcibly home to 
the French. At any moiju'iit the (lermans 
might rj‘Occupy Lille, and its shops would 
l>e available* for the repair of their trm^tion 
material. On September 20 tho ciw'iny from 
Cambrai and Valenciennes were threiiUaiing 
Douai, twenty miles to the south of JJlle.» TJio 
ruin of the Manchester of Fnmcc, which tho 
barbarian f<x) would, if its destructitui seemed 
desirable, not scruple to carry out Would be a 
heavy blow to tho financ'es of France.* It was 
the programme of the* (Germans, ns M. Chev- 
rillon, the nephew of tla* pliilosoplier-historiau, 
Taiiie, and himself a distinguished writer, points 
ou^t, to ruin the sources of wealth in foreign 
provinces which they might have to abandon. 
For example, they destroyed th(! <*oal pits and 
took to pieces and sent to (lermaiiy all tho 
looms in the factories. “ My brot her,” said 
M. Chevrillon, WTiting nfttT tho eiioiny had 
f'ritered Doiiai, “ is interested in a big |K»tro- 
leiiiii relincTy at Utuiai. When the (Germans 
approached, the stock of petroleum was sent 
witliin tlie French lines. On reaching Dcaiai 
at the eiul of September the Boarhes made at 
once for the factory to seize tho peirolcuiii for 
t heir motors and, finding none, forthwith burnt 
the factoiy. War,” added M. Chovrillon, ”iias 
never before been waged quite in tliis s);-ril.” 

Then there was the danger that the (.leriiians 
from the Scheldt would strike at Calais and 
Boulogne^and so deprive tho British of valuable 
subsidiary lines of connexion with tho Mother 
Country, Tho soifturo of these two tow'ns by 
tho Germans hiight alarm the British. If the 
Gomiaiui imched the coast. Lord Kitchener 
might be hampered in his arrangements for 
the offensive on the Continent and he confined 
to measures limited to the immediate defence 
of the home country. The hesitations of the 

* Tha valoo attached to the po8Spa«iion of this manu- 
facturing centre may be gathered from Sir John French’e 
deepatohei. 



GENERAL MAUU'HUY. 
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Brilisli (*ahinet iil tin* npiming of the war litui 
not inspin^d flif' Fn^iieli witii%u ^xaggfTated 
upinitiii of the courage mid (capacity of our 
Covernmcait , and it was even helioved that 
certain British Ministers had desinxl to keep 
our Expeditionary Force at homo for purely 
def<‘iisivo purposes, rathcT than iisi* it lai the 
Continent in acc?onlaiieo with t-hc priiieipic's of 
sound strategy. 

Finally, thc» Germans wxTtJ pn^paririg to 
attac^k Antwerp, and it wiis not to be cxiHxsted 
tliat the Brialiiiont forts there would offer any 
lengthy resistancre to the iiuKlem w'eapons 
w*hich had proved so destructive at I^dgr$, 
Namur and Matibeiige. So long as Antwerp 
was in Belgian hands it would be possible to 
strike at tho German cornyuinications^^etween 
Namur and Li6ge and even, by air raids, to 
attack the Gonnan arsonals and depdts on the 
Hhine. On September 23 the British Admiralty 
announoed that the Zeppelin airsheds at Oussed- 
dorf had been successfully attacked by airmen. 
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GERMAN TRENCH IN THEORY. 


a a Travanai. b b Overhead iheltcrs. 


Diieneldorf wus about twenty miles from Essen, 
the seat of Knipp’s colossal catmon foundry. 
Krupp's, it may bo mentioned, had imdertakon 
to furnish weapons to Belgium, but, although 
paid for them, had deliberately delayed their 
delivery, while, at the same time, they had 
secretly prepared the huge weapons destined to 
work liavoc wit.h the forts of Belgium and 
bVance. 

Such were the cogent reasons why the offen- 
sive should be resumed by the French. Letters 
found on dead, wounded or captured Germans 
suggested that doubt and despondency w'ore 
becoming prevalent in the Gorman Annies. 
A Saxon officer of the 177th Foot wrote in his 
diary on September 15 : We were told to-day 
that 126,000 French had been taken prisoners ; 
1 wonder if it is true.’* The same officer on 


the 10th made the following note: '*Oiir# 
troops,” he said, ” are starved and are suffering 
dreadfully from hunger, cold, and continuous 
fighting. Nearly all our • officers are dead.” 
All this was significant. 

In which direction, then, should the Allied 
offensive be made 7 

Except at a price which Joffro and French — 
both humane commanders — were not prepared 
to pay, the Germans could not be driven by 
frontal attacks from their entrenchments on 
the north bank of the Aisne ; and, while the 
invaders held the difficult country of, the 
Northern Argonne and the WoOvre, the left 
wing of the Gennans could not be severed north 
of Verdun from their centre. Behind the 
northern end of that wing were the powerful 
fortresses of Mets and Thionville. 



GERMAN TRENCH IN PRACTICE. 
Showliil the travenee. 
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% No^^did an ofFonsive from iho region of Nancy 
against the centre of the Oeriimn left wing 
promise to lead to decisive results. In the 
first three weeks of the War, it is true, the 
French advance from the Moselle nmi the 
Meurthe to tlio railway connecting Metz with 
Strassburg had for a time been successful. By 
August 18 the French hod gained the crest of 
the Vosges from the Donon southward to the 
Ballon d* Alsace, and at that date the line of 
^ forts from Verdun to Toul had not yet btH*n 
attacked. Now, with the flennans west of the 
Vosges and butting at the Verdun-Toul barrier 
near St. Mihicl,* a blow at the Metz Strassburg 
railway,^ a re-invasion of (ierman J^orrniiio 
would bo a« hazardous operation. Until, too, 
the French blockaded or reduced M«*tz and 
ThionviLle, not a single line of coniiiiunicution 
of the German Annies on the Aisne ui^l Oise 
would be affected. 

The chief object of the French invasion of 
Alsace and Lorraine in August had l.'^'cn to ki'cp 
as many of the enemy's army corjM ns possible 
from joining in the march through Bclgiutii on 
Parls.f During the nfbiith which had passed, 
from August 18 to SoptcmlxT 20, the j)roblem 
hod changed entirely. From the environs of 
Verdun to Li6ge the whole line of the Mouse 
* was in Gennan hands. So was the Samhre 
from its sources to Namur. Both banks of the 
Ois3 almost down to Oom[)iegno, the benights 
behind the Aisne from (k)mpiegnc to the hills 
of the Argonno west of Verdun wore all occupied 
by tho enemy. From Brussels tlie Germans 
word threatening Antwerf), and hail establisiied 
theinselveH on and beyond the Scheldt from 
Ca%ibrai northwards. South of ('ambrai and 
west of the Oi.«3 they were in po.ssession of St. 
Quentin and tho banks of the Somme to 
P<^Fonno, only some 30 miles distant from 
AmienF. ^ • 

Tho Gennan armies disposed between the 
Aisne and the Lower Scheldt, between the 
Upper Scheldt and the Upin^r Somme and thc^ 
Meuse, were supplied by tho roatls and railrc»iids 
crossing the ]>otttical frontier from Aix-hi- 
Chapelle to •Metz. The most- imp<^rtant of 
these corilmunicatioiis ran tlirough Licgi.*, and 
oonsequently an offensive against Metz might 
be disregarded by the German leaders. Need- 
less to say, the turning of the southern end of 

•Tha loss of the ferU proleclirig St. Mihiol was 
officially announced on th*» inominj? of Sc|»t«?nilwr 26. 

fSee the official expliiniitiuu in the Bulletin den 
Arm6ea of Boooniber 4 , 1U14. 
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GENERAL SIR HENRY RAWLINSON. 

the CJorinan left wing by n^occtipying Mill- 
hausen and moving up the west bank of the 
Hhiiie to I Ilf fortri*.sM of Ncii BrciKac^h, or even 
to Strassburg, would bo little likely to lead the 
invodtirs to retire from Belgium and Northern 
Kraiicf*. I'o gain this (*nd a more direct li|ie of 
attack wiw nnuled. 

tlolTje laid, in hurt, only two possible solutionH 
to the pr(»blcm set him. 

()n(3 wius to transport by ipui or alcjiig the 
coiist a largo army to Osttaid, to nriiiforce the 
iiclgiaris north of the Schiddt and in Antwerp, 
then to debouch from Antwerp, eros.s tlie Scheldt 
between Ghent and Antwer|), n*c<iytT BniHstds, 
and strike ut the German communicalions on 
the Meuse. 

Tim other w'os to work round the GcTiiian 
right wing north of Cnrnpiogne, and by moving 
eastwards ohligo tho enemy to eviuaiato the 
Somme, Scheldt and lhc3 Oise, and, ultimately, 
the Aisne, the Sainlm*, the Deiidns and the 
Mcu.se. 

The objections t-o tho first of the two plans 
wen? numcroiLs. If tho transport of the Army 
w’cro cfTircted by sea, the process would Ui a 
long one owing to tho locrk of facalitios for 
di4hmbarkalion. 

If, howevcT, the transfer took place by lAnd, 
it could not be concealed from the (mciny, and 
the Germans moving along interior— t.c., 

2 d -^2 
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A BRITISH DUG-OUT. 


sluirUT -lineA, might concentrato overwholming 
forces at any point of tho arc Amiens-Ypres- 
(ihont- Antwerp on which the French Army 
would be moving. In addition, tho first part 
of the march would bo round a coast with few 
and poor ports, two of which alone — (Calais and 
Dimkirk — had [)ommnent fortifications, and 
thos^ of a more or less obsoleto charac^ter. 
During tho traject from Amiens to Ostond or 
Bniges the army might, if defoatod, bo driven 
into the soa ; f^d, even assuming it reached 
Bruges in sifety, its march wo\ild luive to bo 
continued ovor the narrow strip of land bc^tweeri 
(he Ostond-Ghont Canal and tho Scheldt to tho 
south and the Dutch frontier to the north. Its 
commander might find himself in a position 
analogous to that of MacMahon at Sedan ! 

Further, to detach any considorable body 
from the French theatre of war to Antwerp 
would probably cause the Kaiser to bring huge 
reinforcements from Eastern Prussia or Silesia 
to the Aisno with a view to recommencing his 
march on Paris. The magnificent railway 
system of Germany permitted William II. to 
move his travelling army " from one theatre 
to the other in a immner hitherto undreamt of 
in war. ft was claiiAed by tho Germans that 
only 48 hours were needed for tho transit M 
oacli unit. The tr tins were said to move with 
only fivo minutes' interval between them ; but, 
be that as it may, the Kaiser, could, and cer- 


tainly did, shift army c^rps from the Uhino to 
the Vistula and from tho Vistula to the Hhine 
with amazing cOlerity. 

The second plan commended itself mort* to 
•lofTn*. Ke determined first to aim n bh)w at the 
railways from St. Quentin, La Fere and Laoii 
to or beyond the Sambre, and thence to Liege. 
These were tho conduits through which the 
Germans on the Oise and Aisno weto being 
supplied with food and munitions. 

Accordingly, about September 20, an army 
was formed west of Compiegne — to the left of 
General Manoury’s force, which had turncxl 
Kltick's right fiank at the Battle of the Marne. 
Tho command of tho new force was entrusted 
to Joffre’s “ brilliant junior,” • General Cas- 
telnau, one of Joffro’s most trusted lieutenants. 

tToffre himself, as* Lord Kitchener was to 
observe at tho Guildhall on November 0, was 
” not only a great military loacler, but a. great 
man,” and he chose his subordinates solely for 
their capabilities. Castolnau^had an exeellont 
record. He and General Dubail August 25 
had saved Nancy after the retreat of the French 
Army which had penetrated between Metz and 

* General von Heeringen in December wom interviewed 
by a reporter of tho New York Times, He Mpokv gene- 
rously of Sir John Frenoh*a leadership. General Joffro, 
he miid, Whs “ doing hin hard job in a crifditablo, soldierly 
fashion," ably seoonded by his " brilliant junior General 
Castolnau." To their credit be it said, the Germans, if 
not the Kaiiior, were, as a nilo, ready to iioknowlodgu 
the teohnical abilities of their adversaries. 
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^ira^burg. At tho critical nioineiitH of the 
Battle of the Marne theue two (Jenorals litul lu ltl 
the Gap of Nancy. General Castelnairn <*hame- 
ter was atoical. His mental processes had not 
been disturbed by the nows that >us sons had 
died on tho battlefield. This cool and inU*Iligcii! 
olficer, supported by the Territorial Divisions 
of General Brug^ on Ids left, was ordered to 
HU with his troops the spm?t' b«‘twe(*n tij«j 
Soinino and tho Oise and to extend his hue 
north of tho Hornino to thc^ region of Albert on 
the Ancre. His immediate task was to advance 
northeast on 8t. Quentin and ha Fito. 

To approciato C*astelnuu\s movements we 
must have a clear idea of iho featiirt^s, natural 
and artificial, of the flistrict in which he was 
to operate. 

From thcj Oise at (‘oinpicgne to the Somme 
extends a plain practically on the same level 
os tho great plain which is bounded by the 
Scheldt from Cainbrai to its southern mouth, 
and by the sea from that mouth ti\tlio low hills 
that run from the soiitli of Gahiis round tho 
west of St. Oilier, B<^thiino and Arras to tiu* 
south of Cambrai. TIk'bc hills or heights, which, 
between Albert ami IVronne, approach the 
north bank of tho Sumints divide tho plain <»f 
the Scheldt from the |)laiu of the former river. 
Along the east^'rn edge of the plain of the 


Soiiiinc flows the Oise and,' on the left Imnk, 
betwtHm Goinpiegne and lai Ferc» to its north,* 
the ground risi*s iiAvr l^assigny and NoytHi. 

'Hie Somme, rising a little to the north of 
St. Quentin, flows south' wi^t to Ham, turns 
norlh-wesf to IVroniie, ami then flows westwanl 
to Amiens, whic^h had been evacuated l)y the 
GtTinans on SeptiMiiber 13. From Amieiui the 
Somme pris-eeds through Abbeville to the 
Knglish f'liannel; a h^w miles above AmiiMis 
it receivt's thi* waters of the Alien*. TIh^ Hourccs 
of this tributary of the Somme are near 
Bapaume, u town on the liigh road from .Amiens 
to (*amhrai. In August the French hud bwii 
beat4*n at Bapaume during the march of tho 
tiennans on Baris. Beiwo(»n Amiens ami 
Ihipaume is the town t>f Albert. 

High roads join Bapaume to Arras, to 
t'amhrai and to Beronne on the Somme. Fr»>ni 
IV'i'tmne a road and railway run southwards 
to (Vaiipiegne; halfway on them is Kciye, and 
to the east i>f the railway, betwwii Koyi^ and 
Coiiipiegiie. laissigny. At Compiogne tho Oise 
n‘«*eives I he Aisiit*, and, skirting fhe Fon*st of 
('ompiegnt*. Hows south-west, finally entering 
flu* Seine a few miles below Baris, 

In a direct lino Comi»iegne is about 40 milos 
from the cai>ital and the sanur dist-ance from 
Amiens. 'Pwi'iity miles from t*ompiegno staiidii 
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Roye, in the middle of the plain of the Somme, 
> half-way between Compidgne and P^ronne. 
The hitter town ia 16 miles to the south-east of 
Albert, some 30 miles from Arras, and 23 miles 
from Cambrai. 

The army of* Castelnau by filling the gap 
between the Soimiio and the Oise, bosidtM 
threatmiing the German communications, 
blocked any advance of the enemy to Amiens, 
or down the western bank of the Oise to the 
vicinity of Paris. 

The feelings of Joflre and Castelnau when 
coming to their decision must have been some- 
what mixed. On the one hand, they were 
eager to attack the invader, on the other, they 
felt that the advance must lead to the injury, 
if not the destruction, of some of the most 
celebrated and beautiful towns and buildings 
in France which, lying between Compiegne 
and Lille, would be in the theatre of operations. 
Their sacrifice might be necessary to save the 
French nation. '‘It is of no consequence,*’ 
wrote Major-General von Ditfurtli in the 
Hamburger Nachrichien in November, “if nil 
the monuments over created, all the pictures 
ever painted, and all the buildings ever erected 
by the great architects of the world were 
destroyed, if by their destruction we promote 
Germany’s victory over her enemies, who 
have voaed her complete annihilation The 


commonest, ugliest stone placed to marb the 
burial place of a German Grenadier is a more 
glorious and perfect monument than all the 
cathedrals in Europe put together. . . . Let 
neutral peoples and our enemies,” continues 
this strange, but in Germany by no manner of 
moans unique, being, “ geaee their empty chat- 
ter, which may well bo comp%^ to the twitter 
of birds. Let them cease their talk about 
the cathedral at Reims and about all the 
churches and all the castles in France which 
have shared its fate. Those things do not 
interest Ufl.”* • 

This Gorman Mumniius expressed the senti- 
ments of the invaders. To save the life^of one 
of their petroleum -laden incendlhrios, the 
German officers would not scruple to demolish 
the H6tel do Ville at Arras or the Cathedral 
at Noyen. It is true the district of Arras was 
associated with the Gallic chieftain Commius 
who, with Vercingetorix, had endeavoured iu 
drive Cicsar from Gaul, and whose gallant 
struggles have formed the therno of inatiy a 
striking romance. Close by at Noyon the 
Protestant Calvin had Tbeen bom, Charle- 
magne had beep crowiu^d, and Hugh Capet 
elected king; Douai wan the birthplace of 

* It will repay pHyohoIugintH to study the whole 
the posHugo and the Miinilur pfruHiomi roprintod by Mr. 
.1. J. ('hapiiian, in Duiitrtchiurid iibnr Allra " (I'uttiam's). 
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GERMAN PRISpNBKS CAPTURED BY THE BELGIANS. 


Giovanni da Bologna, tho colebrated Hculptor ; 
tho kindly and eloquent F^nolon had btwn 
Archbishop of Cambrui ; as roaders of: Scott’s 
“ Quentin Durward ” will I'ofncmbcr, P6ronnc 
was tho spot where Charles tlie .Hold had 
imprisoned Loui.s XT. for inciting the inhabi- 
tants of Liege to rebel against him. Foists sueli 
as these no longer inten^sted 1-ht? race which 
had produced Niebuhr, Schiller, (loot ho, Ranke 
and Moimnscm. The masters of the science of 
destruction agreed with General Ditfurth. 
“ Giir troops must achieve victory,” ii© wr<jte, 
” what else matters ? ” 

* By September 21 CaHt«?lnair>« right wing had 
pushed up tho west of the Oiswi to the neigh - 
bourhoed of Noyon. V ioloi it encounters ensued 
in the region of Lassigny. A chateau near 
LaHsigny had belonged to oiGerirmn diplomatist. 
It was visited by some Fi'cnch oflioers, who 
discovered that the niimeroiis lawn-tennis 
courts conooaled concrete platforms for the 
support of heavy artillery. From Las-signy 
the French •mossed towards Koyc while their 
left wing* seized Peronno. The Gormans, 
alaiTneA at the menace to their communications 
through St. Quentin, which is some 20 miles 
from P6ronne, promptly concentrated a large 
army in the di.strict. The corjw forming it were 
drawn, some from tho centre on tho Aisne, 
others from Lorraine and the Vosges. Those 
from Lorraine and Alsace were railed to U^ge 
and tlience vid Valenciennes to Cambrai, a 


convenient ci^ntrc for attacking any Knmch 
troops to tho north of the Somim* and for 
reinforcing tho army in front of St. Quentin, 
which is 25 miles south of Cambrai. The news 
of t he passage of tho Gormans through LiiSge 
(’ambrai n^nchod or was notilied to tho 
Belgians on the Sc’Iieldt. At once 150 soldiers 
voliint-isTed to cross the German linos lyid cut 
the railway from Liege to Cambrai. Starting 
a} night, tbo little band made a dash for Mems. 
'Hiey wore discovered by the Gi»rm*in patrols, 
att:if*ki.d and crliasi-d. Soiac, however, suc- 
(MH’fled in destroying the railway lino in sevtsral 
plac.*es. Of the 150 only 45 escaped.* But the 
irlTorts of t)i(\si} bravit and adventurous men 
failfsl to divert the torrent of troops pouring 
wi\stwards. For siiidi (^x-entiialitics tho German 
ongineers wctc fully prepared. 

On tho morning of t ho 25th the French near 
Noyon began to be pusbiul back, (’aslolimu 
hurried- up frc.sb troops and tho olTonsivo was 
re.smaed. During the 25tli, 20th, 27th there 
W'HS a desporato battlo from PeVonno to the 
Vosges. The Goriimn assaults wore everywhere 
repulsed, and a stand tird, guns, and prisoners 
captured. Judging from documents found 
on dead Gormans t>his battle may bo regarded 
os a groat French victory, and, though the im- 
pressions of individual soldiers are, of course, 

* 'I'hifl remindn one of tho gnllant exploit of llajor- 
Genoral Hunter- WiMtom, who out the railway from 
lllocrnfontein to Trotoria boliind the Boers. 
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GOING TO HELP THE WOUNDED. 


no very certain index to the (eiii|Jor f»f a large 
army, it is intoresting to contrast the following 
piiHsages from letters written by Oennans in 
Franco at the time. The first is dated 8e|)tetn- 
her 22 ; the second September 27, which wiw 
the last day of the battle from P^ronne to the 
X'osgee : 

Septei|\ber 22. . . . My best ooinmdeA arp killod or 
wounded. Oiio company has ciwindled 1u iwo^UiirtU of 
iu original Htrength. Wc want peace quickly. We 
havf boon driven to exhnuetion and have inarched for 
entire weeks, even through the iii'^hts. We have not 
even had bread every day, have not washed for a fori* 
night, nor shave^ sliift tho cuinmcnceinent of the war. 
Hut all this is nothing, and we shall soon bo homo, for it 
will all soon be over. Wo have just been under the 
oiioiny's aiiillory Are for eight days. 

We gjt no loiters. We have passerl thousarids of 
full mail bags on the road, but there are no ollioers to 
deal out the letters. 

After a 36 hours* march without halting we arrived 
just in time for the fight. For throe days wo did not 
have a hot meal bocause our field kitchens went astray. 
We had ii hot nioal yoMtertlay evening. We are all 
ready to drop, hut must march on. 

In this letter the writer, though exhausted, 
seems confident that he will *' soon be .home, 
for,” he odds, “ it will soon be all over.” 

The second letter, dated September 27, 
strikes a different note : 

We are very anxious about the result of the fighting. 
We have iiotfling but reports of great siioceHses, but 
don't now put much faith in them. To-day we goto 
some pap?rs of the 1st to fith September, and it is really 
painful etu read the boastful announcements of the 
inarch on Paris, for we are no nearer to Paris now than 
w'e were then. 1 don't know whether you realize this, 
but there is no use in trying to hide it. 


After a day’s rest tho battle was renewed by 
the Germans, but this time chiefly against 
Castelnau's Army. As a result of the fighting 
Castclnaii had been driven from Lassigny. His 
line now ran through Hibdeourt on tho Oise to 
Hoye, then to the west of Chaulnes, and ended 
on tho plateau north qf tho Somme between 
Coniblcs and Albert. On (.October 1 tho 
Germans uuulc a desperate effort in the region 
of Koyo to break Ciisteinau's centre. The 
forces on the Aisno had been weakened to 
provide tho necessary “ caimon-fodder.’* Suo- 
v*MSH did not crown tho German attempts. '' Two 
divisions supported by Death’s Hoad Hussars 
wore decoyed by French Dragoons to a wood 
in which French infantry and foub batteries 
of cfuick-firers lay in ambush. The batterias 
opened with inurdorous elTuct, and the infantry 
charged'' the Germans and sociirod 800 
prisoners, including a colonel and ten officers. 
Near Lassigny on October 5 the Germans ag.iin 
failed to dislodge the P’ronch and, two days 
later, the latter advanced between Chauln;a 
and lioye ; in an action near Royo they took 
1,000 prisoners, and on thb 11th near Lassigny 
a standard belonging to the 'Pomeranian 
Army Corps was captured. 

It should here be observed that unless 
treated in minute detail, which would cause 
thi.s History to run to an inordinate length, 
the modern battle, packed as it is with incident 
and lasting for more weeks than the encountors 
of a hundred years ago did hours, does not 
admit of the same dramatic treatment that 
the latter did. The struggle consists mos^y 
of long, protracted artillery duels, the throwing 
up of innumerable trenches covered by lengthy 
and complex obstacles, and intoriuinable skir- 
mishing varied by occasional rushes of charging 
men from concealed positions. The fighting 
is round towns and \illages rather than in 
them, and the change which has come over 
the Art of War is aptly indicated by the phraseo- 
logy of the French communiques, which, for 
example, speak of violent attacks in “the 
region,*’ and not in “ tho town,^ of Roye. 

A rigid oensorsliip was wisely iitiposed by 
the Allied Governments. They fully appre- 
ciated that France was stniggling for her very 
life as an indejjendent nation against a people 
greatly exceeding the PVonch in numbers, and 
organized, not for the purposes of defence, but 
with the deliberate intention of waging a war 
of conquest. This rendered the greatest precau- 
tions neoesshry 'to keep all details of the opera- 
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A GERMAN FIRING UNB. 


tions aiid cuiDpoMition of the forces from the 
enemy, which has given to the battles in which 
tho troops were engaged an anonymous charac- 
ter, hiding from tho reader the licToisui of the 
French troops and tho extraordinary skill of 
their officers. When *Ma hdte immonde et 
hidouse’* (**the foul and liidcous beast’*), its 
a French gentleman, si)eaking of Germany, 
wrote*, leapt at the throat of France, the 
French were not os prepared as they might 
have been. The tactics of< the new warfare 
(the guerre d’Apocheis,*’ so it ap[)edred to 
them) were repugnant to chivalrous soldic^rs 
remomberinff that they were the desceniljints 
of warriors \^o had followed Napoleon, llocho, 
V'illars, Turenne, Condo, Henri IV., Ba^^’ord, 
Jeamif? d'An;, Du Giieaclin, Godofroi de Bouillon 
and Charlemagne. Hut with a coolness and 
sagacity .seldom if ever rivalled the French had 
adapted themselves to the circumstances. 

Wo now rctiUTi to the consideration of Joffre's 
strati^gy. The discovery made by him In the 
liist week of September that the Gormans had 
shifted very largo forces from the Vosges, from 
[..orraine, and from their centre on tho Aisne to 
tlieir right wing, could mean but one thing. 
Plainly the Germans would meet the out- 
flunking manceuvro by a countcT- stroke which 

* Wo qu8te textually the words of this gentleman, 
whoso father had soon Napoleon in 1808 on tho way^to 
Spain. ** Nos voillanies armies,” ho writOM, " si 8troite- 
monC uuioH, »o ao ropoaeront pas avant quo I'osuvrs 
soit tenninde et quo la bdte immonde at hidouse soit 

inorte et bien morte." Tho proper policy of the Allies 
could not bo moro clearly and pithily expressed I 


in its turn ^vould outflank the outflanker. To 
deal with this the French Generalissimo^ in* 
his turn, decided to extend his loft northward 
to Arras, Lons and Lille, and thus threaten 
again the eneiny’.s flank by moving through 
Arras on Cambnii and, behinid Cambrai, on 
Le Cateaii, and from Lcits on Valencienno.s and, 
behind it, tho lo.st fortress of Maubeiige. If 
the French occupied tho area in tho parallelo- 
gram. Cainbrai - Viflcncionnns - Mauboiigo - Le 
Cateau tho Germans on the Upper Somme, the 
Oise and the Aisne would l:avo lost control over 
the two iiiaiii railways to Liege. 

Whether that would lead to thO abandon- 
ment of the siege of Antwerp and tho retreat 
of the Gennoas to the Saiiibro and Meuse would 
be another question. Motor traction had con- 
verted every high rood . into a fair equiva- 
lent for a rn&lroad. There would besides bo 
several railways still open to the Germans — 6.p., 
the line Laon-Vervins-^Hirson-Charleroi-Namur- 
Liege, and that from Laon by Mezidres and 
Montm^dy to either Luxemburg and Treves or 
to Thionville and Metz. 

Yet, if Antwerp was to be aavdd, there could 
bo no delay. On September 20 the Germane 
had advanced to the ruined Termonde^ situated 
at the junction of the Dendre and Scheldt, and, 
though they had been defeated by the Belgians 
at theiOCtioDB of Audegem (September 28) and 
Lebbekke (the 20th)» it was clear that an 
attempt was being made by them to isolate 
Antwerp by crossing the Scheldt and oocupjring 
the country that stretches north from that river 
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to the iDutch fronticT. 'Po covlt ihnl niovi'ineiu 
and to inetiaoo (Jhont they hombanU-cl and 
raptured AIokI ou the I)endr(\ sniith <»f Tt-r- 
iiiondo (September 29 HO). Hel^ian pc-usaiii.N 
and cluldren ha«i been fcirec*d in front of the 
attacking columns, and when tlu' eownrdly 
victors oci:iipied the town th(‘y wreake<l their 
vengeance on its inMtibitants. 

To carry out. .lotTre's new plan. f»n Srpiem* 
hep 30 an Army (the loth), eoininaiided by 
Njeneral Maud'huy. ussembled north of (General 
Hrugere'jj Territorials, which were hc^yonrl 
the left of Castelniurs Army. 'Phe latti‘r in 
its entreiLchments would heiie<*f(»rth play n 
defensivt* role, preventing the (lermaiis peni*- 
trating further betwecMi the Somme and the 
Oise and giuu'ding thi> eommunieations of the 
JOth Army, which passed throngii Amiens. 

Maud'huy had b(*«'n a l’rofess<ii* of Strati*gy 
at the Keol<» de (luerre, and when the great war 
broke out was only a Mrigadit'r. For his gallant 
deeds he luul bec*n de<*oraled (ai life field of 
buttle with the (*ro.ss of ('oininaiaier of tin' 
Legion of Honour and ^ir his elever leading he 
had now wKiurc^d tlie imiiortaiit fiosititai of an 
army leader. His forces wen* coiu‘entrate<l 
round Arras aiul Lons, on the hills lM*tw*»eii th<* 
• plains of the Somme and Scheldt. A portuai of 
his e ivalrv was north of L<*ns, in ttaieh with 


'I t*rritorial Divisions ihovimI south from Dun- 
kirk. Ill the vast plaip which stret<*h»'s froii^thi* 
Scheldt hetweiai t'lunhrai and (iheiit to Ha* sea. 
heiweeii (*alais and Osteiid the city of Lille 
was iH‘eiipu*d hy Fii'iieh 'Perriltirials. North 
of Lj-iis and Lilit* the Kiver Lys, ri.siiig in the 
higli ground south «if St. Omer, divides tin. 
plain iiitii two scsMions. Flowing through 
Armcailieres and Court rai the J^ys joiii^ th«* 
Sehi*ldt at (Shent. Fnaii (Iheiit the Scheldt 
g«M-s eastward ti» .Antwerp. A 1^11111! the 
Canal ile (Jhtail eoimeets (!hent with Hruges 
and Ostcaul. Vpres, north of the Lys hetweeii 
Lille arifl Osteiul, was not yet in <!ennim hands 
.A eniial joined Uethiine to Lille, and ih'ahune. 
likt^ Limis ten miles south-ea.sl, was on tht* 
edge of tha plain. lOast of, and tipposite to. 
itethiiiK* wa.^ La Ihi.ssee. 

Looking north and east from llethiiiu* a 
forest of mill ehimne,\s and collieries mi't tin' 
eye. Lens, witli il.s population of nearly MU.IMMI. 
was the centre of the* coalfields of the I'as de 
(.‘iilais and the site of a victory of Coiide over 
th«‘ Spaniards in KilS. ’Phe “ Hlaek Country ' 
of France began at Lens, and on the south sitle 
of the Lys miles of houses tin* street of the 
Lys" -exteiuled to .Xrmentieres (population 
over 30.000) on the Lys, eight miles wi'st of 
Lille. \(»rth of tiu* Lys the inland country 
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resembled parts of Kssex, and, nearer the coast, 
th^Fons. ^ 

Arras, the centre of the b:ittle about to 
begin, was an old-world city of 25,000 inhabi- 
tant>t, witli a.seini-CLrcle of low hills to the west 
of it. At its northern fringe flows the Scarpe, a 
iribiilury of the Scheldt. The raimparts designed 
by th(^ c(4ebratrHl Vauban were still standing. 
The capital of I h** AtrobuU«3, and famous for its 
woollen (‘loth as early as the fourth (century, 
Arras had beini miekod by the Vandals in 
407 A. I), in the Middle Agt^s it had been 
ix'nowncHl for its tapc^atric^s. Towards the end of 
the Hundred Years' War, in 1435, a Peace 
(.V)ngreHR had been held there. It was a town 
which delighted the artist as well as the liis- 
torian and antiquary. Its Grande Place and 
Petite JMnco were surrounded by beautiful 
gabled houses with arcades below support.ed by 
huge sandstone pillars. The Cathedral Chiu*ch 
of St. Vaast stood on the sit^e of an earlier 
church. 

But it was not the Cathedral so much as the 
Hdtcd de V’ille, w'ith its belfry, that drew art- 
lovers to the city. 'Flie H5tol de Ville, begun in 
1501, was a magnificent specitnen of Hispano- 
Flemish arcjhitO(jture. The belfry, nearly 
250 ft. liigh, had been completed in 1554. It 
possessed a faiiujus peal of bells and a nniiark- 
able 6]o(*k. Arras had btMm the birthplace of 


Hobespiorre, whase idealism the ilormans 
despised but whose methods of terrorism they 
emulated and surpassed. 

About September 15 the Gormans had 
entered Arras and they had remained in the 
quiet little city for several days. They had fed 
and drunk of the best and after their d(?parture 
no less than 4,000 empty wine bottles were* 
counted in a single lunibcT room. The only 
person who, it is recorded, paid for wdiat h(» 
consul nod was a member of the Hohenzollerif 
family, who, by a curious coincidenco,^8tayed at 
the Hotel de TUnivers. Whether, however, ho 
paid with his own or requisitioned money is 
uncsertain. • 

The approach of Maud'huy's Army cleared 
the town of its unwelcome guests. There had 
been wonted scenes of revolting debauchi^ry, 
and many houses had been ransacked, though 
none dc^molished. , 

'Fhe right of Maud'huy's Army rested on the 
Ancre ; fiis left extended from Arras through 
J^ns to J^ille ; his centre w’os at Arras. ^ Fnim 
Arras railw^a^'s and lugh roads radiate in all 
directions, northw'ards to the Lys, westwards to 
the coast of the Knglish Channel between 
Abbeville and Boulogne, southwards to the 
Somme. Looking eastward, the city is the ape.^ 
of a triangl(3 of which the base lino is Lille-Cain- 
brai. In front of that line, nearer Cambrai than 
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BRITISH SOLDIERS Erf^CTINCf BARRICADE ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF A 

FRENCH TOWN. 


Lille, stood Douai, with a poptilation of over 
30,000 houIh, famed for its eollcge of English 
Denodictines founded in 11500, and also for tlio 
Roman Catholic translation of the Holy 
Bcrij;)tiirea into English, known as the Doiiai 
Bible. 

Th# Gennans were in force between Doiiai 
and CambraJ, and from Cambrai west (r) the 
regidn of Bapaiime. IjCiis is on tlie road from 
Arras to Lille. Douai was garrisoned by French 
Torritorials. The plan of MaucJ'hiiy apfK'ars to 
have been to move the moss of liis Army through 
Arras and Douai on Valencii^iitieH ; that of the 
Germans to capture Lille and a<Jvance from 
Toiircoing down both banks of the on 
B6thune and St. Pol, and, while this turning 
lAovement was in progress, to oa[)tiiro Douai 
and Lons, and,* seising the heights north-west 
of Arras, cut the roads between that city imd 
St. Pol. T^6y would then roll back Maud'huy’s 
Army to the Somme, while an army from the 
Lys proceeded to Boulogne, Calais, ]:)unkirk 
and Ostend. 

The outposts of the opj)osing annies wei'e soon 
in contact. On Wednesday, Septcunber 30, at 
Vitry-en- Artois, a village twelve miles or so up 
the Arras-Douai road, a patrol of Diuitli's Head 
Hussars were ambushed by French Cavalry, 


suppoHod by orrnoured motor-cars. Similar 
skirmishes took [»laco at Etaiiig, KtcTjiigny, 
(Vt)isillos, Boisicux ami Boyelk's. Soldii^iw of 
every dc^scriptioii— -cavalry, iiifa,ntry, artillery 
and engineers. Moroccim auxiliaricH wen«* 
travt'rsing Arras and moving along the Douai 
road. Sixh'i'ri hatteries of Fri*f^h cmm. guns 
took lip a position a few miles south' south -east 
and east of the town. 

J he next day (Oertober 1) the battle hi*gan. 
By nightfall tlie German artillery appeand to 
have* had t he worst of t lie duel, while the French 
Infantry had driven the Germnns from a wood 
hetwi'en the guns of the? two armies. At 
6 p.m. a hH/.c was settling ovit the eoiiiitry, but 
a French aiToplane could bo sex^n from Arras 
desef*nding in widi* circles over the Gennan 
positions. Smoke-halls, as it were, surrounded 
t 111 * gallant pilot. They were the visible evidences 
of bursting shells, and seemed “ apparently 
coming into being from nowhere^ all around the 
machine.” During the nigjjt an almos^ondless 
streuin of reiufom»rnent« passed through Aitom. 
The Fn*nch were attempting to retake Douai 
which, attacked from Valenciennes and Carnbrai, 
hod been lost. No fewer than forty houses in 
Douai had bec»n burnt as a ** chastisement,'’ on 
the pre-iU^xt that the inhabitants had fired at the 
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FRRNCH INFANTRY IN THE FIRST LINE OF TRENCHES. 


O.Tiiian troojm from tho houaoa. All tho siiitil] 
x’illiigeH ruund Doiiai werw destruyod. A 
prominent resident who left J^oiiai on Octo- 
ber 2 informed a Thnes CorrcM[iond(!nt that 
“ the hint time he gazed at Doiiai from a 
considerable distance he saw a gn^at column of 
dame mounting to the sky/’ 

The battle was rcssunied in tho inomiiig 
(OctoJwjr 2) and by Saturday (Oet«iber l\) an 
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enorinmirt (Jerinan force was gathered on tho 
plain to the east of Arras. During Mpndhy 
(October 4) tho Oermaiis pushed the centre of 
tho French left wing*back west of Lens and 
Maud’hiiy co|nniencod withdrawing his troops 
to the hills behind Arms. Civilians began to 
stream out on the road to Doullens, through^ 
which thoy could reach either Amions or Abhe- 
viile, or on that to St. Pol, which led to Ktaples 
and Boulogne. Tho latter avenue of escape was 
threatened by the Oerman advances from Lons. 
In tho small hours of tho night Mr. Atherton 
Fleming, a War Correspondent of the DaiJf/ 
Chronicle^ who — with his Burberry waterjiroof 
strapiKHl tightly round him — had fallen asleep 
by a Hlrawstack «>IT the road from Arras tt> 
St. Pol before Aubigny is reacdicd. was awakened 
by mitrailleuse and rifle firing. 

Wo leave Th^ Titties correspondent who left 
Arras on October 4^to tell the tale of the migra- 
tion of the inhabitants of that city. The* 
Cormans were not bursting into a country of 
w'andering savages, but one peopled by men 
and women accustomed to a quiet life and totfie 
security afforded by police ilhd courts of justice. 
Tho story may bring home to 1;hoBo who live 
in neutral countries a too-forgoften aspect 
of the nature of tho conflict raging in Europe : 

About three miles out on the road to St. Pol we nettled 
down into a leisurely measured step, as men do who 
have far to go. Strotohirig away in the distance the 
long straight road, lined with tall trees — a seemingly 
endless avenue s hedgeleas, open, undulating country 
rising on each side of us ; farmsteads and woods standing 
out sharply in the clear moonlight. A dark moving 
mass in front of us $ a dark moving mass behind as far 
as the eye could reach. All aorta and oonditlons of men 
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Airry^g from Ihi ir hoiiips, living l,nhi„,| < wivo.-. 
»\'*ien, danghtcrM, whom Ihoy wrre puwt^rloMS to dcfiMul! 
Their very helpliHwnofiH was n pniig timt t.vir« at tho 
lieart-Htringfl. KxaggerattNi fears of llie fate that iiii;:lit 
overtake their dear ones ItHimted tliem. 'J’Jiey lire h^irs 
to whieh they gave an understanding, hut no mime. 

They wore exprosmnl in geMtieiilation, in ejiKMiliitimi. 
“ Lea barharos. Mon Dion,** Some lia\e hroughl thi‘ir 
wives and children with them. 

On wo inarr;hed. The lengtiieniiig line thiiimsl out. 
Many hod gone ahea^ of us. Many hml droppeii 
behind ; aoino fell out by the roiKlside and euinped for 
the night under the corn stack-. We reached a vilhige. 
'rho HMtaminets were op'ii, biii so crowded with refugees 
\|hnt we could not enter So wc began to realise that 
wo had missed onr dinner. Kef ogees with whom we 
had had friendly talk sluiriMl their smnll stock of sand- 
wiehoA witR UH, and w'o ate by the roadside. 

On again. Another village; the rstuminrlii oimmi ami 
full of tired men and weary women. We found a place 
in the lou^ ovil-smelling room, but there was nothing 
to eat, not oven brea<l, and only poor eolTeu and worst* 
cognac to drink. 

Beyond Aubigny wo passed a convoy, a lung lino of 
wagons and cavalry blocking the roatl, cavalry stretched 
acroRA the fields, motionless. 'I'lie liorstmuMi w'(*rt> 
wrapped in their long cloaks, iniilllod to thoi* eyes. 

J |oiMe were ONleop in the saddle. Away on a distant 
lill a twinkling light, signalling. At St. Michel, a lit I It* 
village outside St. Pol. we obtained btisins of milk ami 
cctfFee. Hteaming hot, anti bnaid and hiitter. *\Ve ate and 
< I Airik^ thankfully, and Htaricd out again, rofreshtHl. 

Approaching St. Pol wo passed soKliers marching 
silently in the ahadows of the night. It was a wcinl, 
tmprcRHivo Hpeciacle. Oificiers stopped us and aski'd 
IIS for news from the front. We told tlieiii all we know* 
of the situation. We passed under k railw'sy briilge 
hastily repaired — girders resting on piles of timlM*r 
itleverly arranged- -and so into Kt. J*ol. 

* The town was ailont and asleep, it w*a.s 4 n.tn. on 
Monday. Ootober A. We knockerl roundly ot the dot r 
of the Hdtel do France and a military olTicer apts^ared 
in the doorway. obHtructing us. Wc could not enter. 
All the hotels in the town were requiMitiono<l by tin* 
military ai^thorities. So we sat on a bench in fmnt i.f 
a caf6 and, chilled by the keen inoriiiiig air, slept fitfully 
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until ilaylight. Having rcdiimed to the hotel we ONkiHl 
for coffee, w'cre allowed to enter, and wen^ HiippliiNl with 
a woleorne meat of hot coffee and bread anil hiitti*r. 
We notliied over it and slept. Otflc*era eyed us over 
their pftit dt jeuner, and one of ihnm came over to us 
to examine our pa^iers. He spoke Kiiglish |H>rf»ctly. 
We told liitii wo wishiHl to go on to Boulogne.* anil hu 
was W'iiliiig lf> help us. lie took us to the Kiut iKajor 
to obtain |Mfriiiissioii for us to leave t||io town, hut the 
military authorities were t-oo busy to attend li> us and 
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we hod to wait. We Appoalod to the civil authorities, 
but they hod no power to aid iin. We must stay in the 
town. There was no Jw^lp fur it. 

HA stroets were packed witfi refugees, hindering the 
movements of the troops. We had nowhere to rest, 
every lodging was full. Wo stumbled across our good 
friends of the rood. They hml found a lodging in n 
small inn on the Viiitskirts of the towm. They wore five, 
and they huil two Huiall bedrooms, one of which they 
gave lip to iiM. The accommodation was meagre, the 
food unsavoury, but we were overwhelmoil with kind- 
ness, and we wore grateful. Hiindrods of less fortunate 
people slept in the streets that night. 

ArrtiH was b()nd)arded by tho Germans on 
Tuc3sday (O^tobiT G). Dr. Francq Celse, the 
editor gf L* Avenir d'Arraa^ who was reading 
proofs for his paper, noted that tho first shell 
fell into tho town at five minutes after 9 a.ni. 
It was followed by others. This gentleman 
dismissed his printers and returned home. 
On the way ho met a woman in tho Rue Gam- 
betta. ** Stand back,** she shrieked, her eyes 
mod with terror, "" my child, my poor child ! ’* 
Little incidents like this enable one to appre- 
ciate at its right value tho boasted German 
Kultur. Multiply them a millionfold and one 
has a faint idea of the mental anguish caused 
by the tyrant whoso ** table was earth, whoso 
dice were human bones.*’ Mile. Suzanne I.<e 
Gentil, a young lady — tho daughter of a lawyer 
of Arras — who, with her parents and eight 
brothers and sisters ultimately took refuge in 
England, jotted down in her diary her impres- 
Bioni| olf the bombardment. The entries undcsr 


October 6, 7, 8, and 9 are hero quotcjd. To^ 
understand the horrors of modern warfare ono 
must study it in detail : 

Octobor 0. — ^Tho Genuann commence to bombard 
Arraa. The ahollii fly over our roof. We net the 
fowla and rabbits at liberty, with come food, and inatul 
ourselves in the cellar. What a bombardment I What 
noise! ... 2 o’clock. — ^The atablcs of M. Cabiiil 
and tho house of M. Prdvtist catch Are. . . . Wo look 
out to see if wo must fly. . . . ipapu returns from the ’ 
St. Socroinent. When the bombardment commenced 
he was with Dr. Carpentior at the Hotel de Ville. 

6 o’clock. — Tho shells recommence. . . . Wo hear the 
pealing of the cannon. 6.30. — Tho house of Fronqiic-s^ 
ville is burning ; the sparks come over us. Another 
fire near tho Rdtel de Ville. More water ! 'fhe H6tol 
de Ville is silent, and is said to be burning. . • . 8 o'clock. - 
— ** Installation ” of mattrossos for the night. Papa and 
Simone, Andri^, Ren6e, and Albert on inattreMses in 
the wine-cellar; Ivy and Emma, Kobertt Josopli, 
Bernard in tho beer-cellar ; Mama, M-— L., and myself 
on two mattresses in the coal-collar; anil Marie in a 
blanket on tho ground. No further bombardment 
taking advantage of tho calm, tho ArratfetnH come out 
and cb^t. During tho night Mama gooM to get soinu 
provisions from tho storeroom. 

Octobor 7. — ^About 2 a.m. wo hoar tho distant soiiiKb 
of cannon. . . . At 7 o’clock the bumbnrdinent' 
roconimences, hut less violent than yesterday. But 
soon there appear two German aeroplanes, which throw 
bombs on Arras. . . . 2.30 Urandti ,/oi> / M. 

Ducroo tolls us that the noiico wo havo heard is that of 
the French guns. General, Pan has arrived : he has 
been expected for two days, and he is repulsing the 
Germans. . . . We como out of tho cellar, delighted. 
Papa makes a tour ; the Hotel de Ville is destroyed, 
savo tho tower. • • • all the qwtrtifir near to the Hotel 
do Ville is destroyed up to Planqud's, tho pastrycook's. ^ 
• • . Papa goes os far as Segaud's. People como out, 
they open the Httlo shops. There is no further danger. 
Then all at once a bomb bursts over Papa, who has 
only just time to run into Segaud's. Hu is hurrying 
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GERH4N LANDWBHR IN A VILLAGE* 


,^lMink when another burst:! in the riaue «lu Thcutns 
Happily he is not hurt, nii<l comes in just as wo arc 
making haslo flown to tho collar. 

p.m.-~A great report, A rod glow, mul liont wn 
can feel in the collar : a boinli has fnllon in tho little 
yarda breaking tho tolograph wires, the kitchon w'indowA, 
the verandah, and some bottles. Happily there is no 
liro. But the fire at M. Aorement's is gaining hold, so 
we hesitate whether to huive. . . . We go to sleep chrz 
.M. Wartelle, who has the kindiioss to lodge ii*' nil. So 
wo luave, toiUe la bande, and forget to have our supper. 
. . . We instol ourselves at M. Warlelle's, along with a 
num^r of other nifugees. 

October 8. — During tho night an intoniiiniiMo pru- 
conaion of people who ai’O seeking safety. . . . About 
6 o'clock Papa and M. Wartelle go to our house and visit 
tho town. What havoc! Tho I own in ruins! Our 
house is not burning. At U o*f:!of!k I'lipa and Mama 
return to the house to fetch sotj^e provisions. lie iloes 
not return until half-post 12 ; . nous 6tions si iVi^mw'/s / 
An aeroplane had thrown a quantity of bombs on the 
Kuo du Bloc, the Oatliodrul. the Petite Plare, and tin? 

Untnde Place. At 4 o'clock the Chaiioino JI 

Iginga us some good nows. Tho Gormans arc retreating. 
. . . I'heir oentrs still holds, howevfjr, so wo may sull 
have some bombs.*. . 4 Tho Ohapfjlle ile St. Sucromopt 
is damagofl, andfa nurse and two wouiuhMl have boon 
killed. Tho^Hospioo hoflly damaged, oiid a nun and 
17 soldien killed. A baby which a nun hold in her arms 
was killed, but she woa not hurt ! . . . Pauvre Hotel do 
Ville, adieu ! 

October 9.— The ncw’.s is not so goofl. The Gormans 
ara behind Beauvais . . . llw borabnrdmcnt may 
reoommenoe. ... Wo ascend and have our meals 
.iipstaiiiB. People come out of tboir houses. Papa 
takes ns out to see tho town. . . . Quelle horreur ! 
One would say there had boon an oarthquoke. Rue 
St. 04ry is impassable: Mris bli»cking tho stroui. 
The Church of St. Joan Hapti.‘*to is so badly damogod 


that it will not bo poMsiblo to htdd tho Ollioi* ibi'n* any 
fiion*. By t ill) diroetion of the boinlm wo see iliiit I he 
Albochos iliroctnd their fire on tho beuiitifid inonunieiits 
of .4rras — the HoM'l do Ville, St. ileiiii Ibiptllite, thf» 
CathodnJ. At the Kculii Noriiude a bomb falls, Skills 
two h'n*noh weiindeil, and spiiros a Gorman wlm is by 
1 1 side 'I'lin horror of luirrors is the llblf*l de 

Ville — an iri-oparable disastor. ... * 

A (jlcriniitL of the 9th Jm^gor l^aitulion, whieh 
had fonnnd part of a (Hdiitiiri that rAfdioil 
on OokihiT T), givfs us in a Intt^T of OfdohtT 21 
a gliiiip:!e of the .soTiaations ftdt l>y tin* Kai.scT*.-* 
troops : 

On Ociolior ii we rrMioliod Lfuis, and on the 7lli took 
lip a position at Jeiior. 'J'he erieriiy sbelled us so litMivily 

all day that Lieut. IJ- gave the order to retire at 

I p.m., and wn lost toiioli ef the other compauieK. We 
narcatod under ttuTiblo rifle and shell tin\ ainl ha I 
liunlly arrived under cover when our cuplairi drove o4 
out again to our old iiosition. The fire wav ho hfax-y oo 
our ruturri that I was surprised that we got then* at nil : 
it was so terrible that fine could iiiiagiue bell hml f>|N>niMl 
up, and wfvi pouring fire out of a tliouiuiiiii (>rai.ers. 1 
spent the most terrible hours of my life that dny. 'I'he 
awful bombardment continued, our artiliory not boin;; 
able to give us any protection. At noon the next ilay we 
were forceil to n;tiro. This movement took plais* under 
still heavier artillery and riiaf’bine guii lire. How I 
survived is a womlfT. , ^ 

The next day a Bavarian riori-(M*iiiiiii.ssjf>nr'fl 
oflicrr was making in hid diary tho folhnvgig 
entry : “Wo oro now noar tlio town of Arran. 

J am now loader (as tiorgearit) of tny coiiifiany, * 
urt all uur oflioera liavn either been killed or 
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woiuidfHl. We have suffered terrible hisses 
during the liist few day^. Yesterday 1 w*as 
iM'orly killed, a bullet hitting my belt-buckle.’* 

Into Arras itself the Cermans attempted to 
penetrate. After a fierc^c struggle they gained 
a footing inside the V^iuban ramparts, but 
French r«*iTifor<MMnents arrived through the 
Porte d’Airii(*ns and the Oermans were expelled. 
Arras ifs(»lf rcMiiaincd in the possession of the 
Frencfh : it wtis destined later in the month to 
sutler still worse experiences. 

Away to* the north-cast, on the rood from 
Arras to Lille, the battle continued to rage*. 
Doiiai and Lens, as has been mentioned, htui 
been captured by the (lermans, but their 
atta4!ks in the direxstion of 8t. Pol had been re- 
pidsed. On October 7 French artillery 
approached Lens, and firing over it battered 


the German position near it e village 
Loiaon. 

The German line, therefore, extended by 
October 7 from Cambrai through Douai to the 
east of I^ns. They had lieen throwing shells 
into Lille since the 4th. A strong force was 
moving u].> the right bank of the Lys from 
Tourcoing to Armentieres. • An armoured train 
arrived at- Fives, on the east of Lille, and 
fierce oncoimters took place in the suburbs 
during the 4th and 5th. From the chinrneyBi 
of a large factory owned by German fifteen 
spies were diskalged. Covered from head to 
foot with soot they lay on the ground, said 
an eye-witness, “ screaming their allegiance 
to France.** The French Territorials did not 
give way and the enemy were driven back,* but 
largo humbers of the inhabitants fled on foot 



ARRAS. 

The Hotel de Ville after the firet bombardment. 
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or in irninfl to Calais and Bnulogno. Tu(‘sday 
(the ttth) the (JloriiianH assault t*d the east mi, 
northern and north-western suburbs, hut the 
Territorials and the Krencli 'irtill*»ry nif»wc»d 
thorn down. The Oniians appear to liavtJ had 
» few guns, and thc^ baltories of Soimnte-tpiinze 
wwught terrible execuition among the enemy’s 
TnoHses. If over any man may be regarded as 
the saviour of a nation it is the inventor of 
th 9 se dividly instruments. 

Maiid’huy’s offc?nsive, like (’astelnau’s, hail 
beei^ brought to a standstill by October 4. 
His troops had fought with (conspicuous gal- 
lai^ry, ho had handled them with remarkabki 
skill, but ho had not been able to turn the 
flank of the Gorman .\rmy, and for a frontal 
attack ho hud not sunicieiit force*. In modem 
warfare frontal attacks involve enormous 
losses and oonsc*quently rispure great numerical 
siifieriority. Against the* y»o\i’(.Tfiil German 
artillery* their inniiinernble machine guns, and 
their vastly greater strciigtli it was iiiipossil»lo 
to make hoajlway. The Germans held the 
inner ore of the two curves on which the forces 
were disputing, and the liiaj tliey held was 
naturally strong. On t heir cxtreirai left in the 
Vosges and at their cimlre the Germans, owing 
to tile position of stalemate \iliich for tlio time 
existed, required no more men than was noodod 
to hold their owm, and all available troops were 
therefore hurried hastily up to support their 
right wing, and everything in the shape of 
frimiifitions which could be obtained 


brought with the utmost, ei'lerity to the di'cisive 
point. 

It was a critical moment for .Toffrt*, and. 
when examiuing his strategy, we must always 
r(*meiiib(^r that Baris was the h(*art c»f Kraiici*; 
and ilu^ Germans on the .Xisne wi'n* not 50 mil(*s 
from it. it Hpealoi worlds for Jo(Tr(*’s H(?lf- 
ndianiHi and his confidtmee in the »ii|K!rior 
quality of the Allied Army that he did not now 
n^fuse his (M»nsent to Sir .loliii bVench’s proposal 
to transfiT the British. Kxpedit ionary Foi*?i? 
from th(* Aisiio to the left (»f Maud’hiiy’s Army, 
whk'li, like Casti'lnau’s, would ha^ to remain 
mostly on tho d(*f('nsiv(\ 

Antwerp was va extremiftt the Gys hml been 
cross(*(l by the en(*my, and Ypres occiipksl 
by tlaan on the Ilrd. It f(»Ilow(Hl that (^alais, 
Boulogne, Ostciiul, Zecbrugg(s Bruges and 
Ghent, as well as Gille, were in datigi*r. To 
assist in the relief of Aiilw«*rp, if it were 
still possible, to prevent the cmemy either 
gaining Ghent, Bruges, ZiH*brugge, Ostciid, and 
intercepting the Belgian Army if it had to retreat 
to tho coast, or taking Gillo or enveloping tlie 
left wing of Mnud’huy’s Army, JofTre decided 
to corKMjntrate still another army b<aween 1a*iih 
and Dunkirk. Tho command of it was given to 
(hnieral d’Urbal. This army and British 
K^fHHlitionary Fcjree wero to form the extreme 
left of tho Allied Forces, while tho right of ^leir 
vast lineextendod to tho borders of Switzerland. 
General Foch was scdi^cUid by JolTre to eo* 
ordinato tho movements of (^uxtclnau’s, 
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REFRESHMENTS FOR THE BRITISH TROOPS,* 


Maud'huy's, Sir John French’s and d’Urbal’fl 
armies. 

Foch had boon bom at Metz. He was of the 
same age as JofFre. He had been educated 
at the Ecole Pdlytoohniquo. Like Maud’huy, 
he had been a Professor of Strategy at tho 
Ecole do Ouengp,' and he had published two 
important '^orks on the Art of War which 
showed ho was a lucid observer and profound 
thinker, thoroughly alive to the new condi- 
tions introduced by the progress of science, 
as applied to war. In July ho had commanded 
a corps, but JofEre had speedily perceived that 
in Foch he possessed a soldier of rare merit. 
On August 20 the French Generalissimo had 
formed a 0th Army, and it was to Foch that tho 
command of it had been given. He had 
at the Battle of the Marne amply justified 
Jofire’s choice. From Soptombor 6 to 0 Foch 
had held with his troops the position between 
Sezanne and Mailly and prevented the Germans 
from piercing the centre of tho French line. 
On SepMInber 0, by*an audacious manoeuvre, 
he had swung the left of his army on tho fla|ik 
of the Prussian Guard, which was supported by 
certain corps of Saxons. The Germans retired 
^precipitately and, on the morning of the 11th, 
Foch entered Ch&lons-sur-Mame. 


The headquarters of General Foch were fixed 
at Doullons, a town of 0,000 inhabitants north 
of Amiens and half way between Arras and 
Abbeville. Here this short, quick-moving, 
clear-glanced man,” marshalled the' forces 
arrayed between Dunkirk and Compidgne. 
Those forces were smaller than the armies loping 
hurled by the Kaiser against them, but, judged 
by the standards of tho ninotof'nth contqjry, 
they were an enormous body of armed men. 
I^et us try to realize how General Foch co- 
ordinated tho armies under his direction. 

In the twentieth century a Commander-in- 
0 

Chief could not base his movements on personal 
observation. The extent of country over which 
his troops operated was far too groat. By 
telegraph, wireless, telephone, motor-car, motor-^ 
cycle, bicycle and aeroplane he reived reports 
frofti his subordinates in tho fighting line, who 
sent to him the information which, the eyes 
of the army had seen. This information was 
laid down for him by members of his staff on 
maps spread out on large tables. Movements 
of his own or the enemy’s forces were recorded 
with the aid of flags or coloured chalk. Facts 
not capable of being presented pictorially were 
anal 3 r 8 ed by the staff, and thus the Commander 
obtained a complete presentment of the situ- 
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ation.* Ho might porhapn nook tci oUmi- up 
Hoino point by miditig a luossagr in tlu* inmi 
in which it was dolivererl at hemic luurtoi-s, hut 
rarely would this ho nooclcsl. MoreovcT, ho 
had at his side the heads of tho sorvicos whioh 
ininistcrod to the? luoii mMually ongagcnl in tin* 
fighting: the direnttorst of siipplicss, Iraiispurl 
and the like. • 

Neart?r tho fighting lino hut outside* it vvon^ 
tho Corps Hcadciuarters. hot\v(*on those* and 
the Oenoral IIoadquartei*s won? oortaiii Hoport 
Centrea whero the (^omniaiidor-iii-(’hic*f c*<aild 
iiu^ethiH Biibordinati^H for cionsiiltutioii. Spivial 
officers passc^d to and fro daily from the; (•oiuTal 
to thoi (k)rps’ Hoadqiiartors to cronvoy vorhal 
or written oixlors or wishes. Others inovt*d 
from tho HemUpuirters of one? Ccjrps to timt nf 
another. Tho Chirps' Hcnidcpiarters •wc*rc? a 
reproduct ion in petto of the Hoiid(|uart<*f^ of t he* 
Suprinne Coi nmandor. 

Still nearer tlio front wca*(* th<» Divisional 
H.c^iulqiiartei*s, wliicdi wen? within tango nf the? 

* oiiMiiiy’s heavy artillcjry. Jioyoiid prohahly in 
an iindorgroufid dwefUiig -wcto the lirigaflicT- 
Oeneral and his stafT, and, 40t) or <300 yards fur- 
ther cm, the Culomds ciotutua^diiig hattalions. 
There were intermediate posts l)etwcH*ii eaeli 
of these eentrt»s and ol!ua*rs inovcul from on«' 
to the other. A telophcjiie wire from tlw firing 
line to Oeneral lloadciuartcTs kc^pt- tlio Coiu- 
iiiander-iii-C^hief, as a rules almost imiundiatcdy 


in toiieli with the line* of battle*, 'riie iiiipor- 
taiiee of U^egraphs and te)e*phonc*s may l>o * 
judged freau the* following e*xtnu*t from a 
Hritish olluvr's letter; 

I luit vi-ry iiiiifli surprisfil lu KitKliMh 1 ‘ri'N'i 

till It* 1111*111 ilia iiiiitle ttf llu* Uriel Irlr^nipliN. tip signal 
'I'rvin* as it is now known. In time* nf war I hr siKiial 
(MMiipniiirs tif the* Itnyal l''ii^iiirt*rH urn tiiio nf tilt* tnnst 
iiiiftortaiil anti iit'rrsMiry arin-- nf tin* Mrrvirr. 'I’liry itrr ‘ 
tin* iirrviVM tif tin* Army. 

.Mnst- nf thr iinpnrtaiil Inwiis in tlir inirtli nf Krafift* 
anti iiIno Loiiilftn ami I'aris an* in itireu't lotirli with 
(ItMirral llrailtpiartrrs. 'riitiMi* an* ralirti tin* tnniii 
Itiiri Ilf rnininiiiiirntinii, iiiitl nvrr thc'if wiirs iluy lunl 
iii^lit puss a ■■tint innniis flntnl nf triiilir fnr thfi hnsp'tal 
liiisi*s. nrtliiaiu't*. I'rriiniiiit. iiiiil stun* ili'potH, Knnn 
tjriif*ral H 1*11(11 piarlrrs railiiiir \«iii‘s tn thr viiriniiH army 
irtirps hruihpiartri's. and. auaiii, rarh army has its rntii' 
iiiuiiiraliniis In thr tlivisiniis. whirli. furtlirr. havi* 
wirt's rinhl up tn thr liri;;ailt‘M. It will thus lit* st*tMi 
that ill thr span* of a frw* iiiiiiiitrs thr War Olllrr is 
fully ami rlrurly iiifnniii*il nf what is ^tiiiivr tin in thr 
Uriti^ lint*. In fart. wi*rr thr liiirs jniiiril Nirui^hl. 
thrniiKli it woiiltl hr pnsHihli* |n hriir thr roar of iirtilli'iy 
ami thr Inirsliii^ nf slirapnrl in Martiirs.lr-CSraiitl. 

As thr tidr nf liattlr turns this way ami thr nthrr anti 
lirinltpiurtrrs art* rniistantly iiiovmi;. stmir iiiraiis ItiiM* 

111 hr prn\idiMl to ki*rp in roiislant tniirh with tiiMirral 
llrailipiaiirrs dining tin* inovriin'iit. 'I'his finrrftrne'y 
is mrt hy raitit* drliirhmrnls. Kuril tlrliirhinriil run- 
si^ts of tail rahit* vtai^nas. ahirh Msiially work in ron- 
jiilirtinti with onr anntht«r, nm* srriinii laying tin* liin* 
whilst thr othrr rnmains hrhiiid to n*rl up wlirii tin* lint* 
is Utiisltrd with. .\ ilivisinn is nrdi'rrtl tn iiinvr ipiirkly 
In a linin' tartical position. 'I'ln* rinl nf thr rahlr is 
rniiin*rti*tl with the* prrimuirnt liiir, whirh rtiinninniriitiw 
tn Army llrailfpiarli*rs, ainl thr rahlr tlrtiu'hinriit inovrs 
otT at thr trot ; iirrnss rniiiitry. alori;; rniwl.s, thrmiKh 
villa^i's, and past rnhimiH nf troops I hr whilr and him* 
Inidirr of thr signal srrvirr rli»nrs thr way. flrhinel the* 
wa.inii ride's a hnrsrmaii, who ilrftly lays the* ^^llllr in 
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th» ditches and hedges out of danger from heavy trans- 
port and the foot of tramping infantry with the aid of a 
uruolSed stick. Other horsoinon Are in the rear tying back 
and iimking the linn safe. On the box of the wagon sits 
a telegraphist, who is constantly in touch with head- 
quarters as the cable run<i swiftly out. An orderly 
dashes up with .un irnpurtant message ; the wagon is 
sfiopijjod, the message dispatched, and on they go again* 

At Le Cateau the situation was so desperate that 
signal companies wore sent to the trenohea to assist the 
iiifafitry in repelling a heavy attack. For this piece of 
work wo wore highly oomplimontod by General Smith- 
Dorrien, who at the same time expressed his great satis- 
faction at the way in which his commuiiicntiona hud 
been established throughout the campaign. 

Tclegrapliista are often loft on duty in the trenches 
And lonely farm houses, chAtoaiix, etc., close to the 
firing line, and I leave it to your imagination to picliiro 
how fiilllctilt it is to concentrate one's mind on the 
signalling and reception of important messages w’hile 
the air Is flllod with the deaforiiiig roar of artillery and 
the screaming and bursting of shells. An experience of 
tills kind happened to me a short time ago in a lonely 
chateau on the Ypres-Meriiii road. The chAtcaii was 
the centre of a perfect hell of German shrapnel for nearly 
II week, until it become altnust iinteiiablo. and was 
ahandoueil by the Hoatlquarters Staff. Thu General 
gave instriiciions that a telegrapliist was to roinaui 
behind to traiisinit important dispatches from tlie 
brigades, and 1 was left in charge of the instruments in 
this shell-swupt chAteaii for a day and a night. On the 
second day the Germans broke through our trenches, 
and the wires were cut up by shell fin>. I was given 
orders to evOiniate the building and smash up my instru- 
ments. These I saved by burying in a shell-proof 
tnnich, and then hail to escapt^ betw’een our own dru 
and that of the enemy's across a field under a terrible 
tornado of shrapnel. On the early iiiurntng of the 
»4aiiio day one of our cable dotacrlimcnits was cut up 
and another captured by the Germans, only to bo retaken 
by our sappers and drivers after a dosperato and glorious 
Hglit. ^ 

In t^io region of the Aisne, where the hilly and wooded 
nature of the country admitted of much cover, spies 


often took advantage of this to tap our wihm. Tha 
linos are' constantly patrolled by mounted linemen, 
whose duty is attended with much risk. On one occa- 
sion a lineman, in passing along his patrol, noticed that 
there was a quantity of slack cable lying on the side 
of the rood. Dismounting to coil it up out of the reach 
of traffic, he found to his Murpriso that a piece of spare 
wire had boon tied into the niain line, and upon inves- 
tigating discovered that it^led to the top of a haystack, 
tlio wire being cunningly hidden in tho atraw. Going 
further down tho line ho tappA it and reported the 
matter to headquarters, then, mounting guard over the 
haystack, ho awaited tho arrival of an armed escort, 
who discovered the spy, together with several days' 
supply of food, hidden in tho depth of the hay. • 

Tolographists of experience can often detect if any- 
one is tampering with the line. An operator dh duty at 
Bavai, near Mons, was listening attentively to the bii/.a 
of tho various stations in cirouit on an important lino 
when his attention was arrested by a very faint drone, 
which ho knew immediately was oanso^ by induction 
from another cable, lie amused himself by writing 
doM'n on a scrap of paper the signals os they faintly 
oiihood in his receiver. Some French telegraphist, he 
IhoughtT sending a cipher message. An officer looked 
over hil9 shoulder. ** Hello," he said " so yoU understand 
German." When the excitement had suhsided after 
the ielographist's explanation, a scouting f>arty was* 
dispatched from ends of the wire, and siicceedod in 
making a vtry neat capture. Wireless telegraphy, of 
course, plays an important part in this war, rgost qf 
tho larger oerofilanos being equipijcd with uppairatuH. 
by which means they swiftly cuuimunieato important 
observations to headquarter... Tho GoriniinK nis') makn 
elaborate use of this system. 

Jfow different wiw tho position of thi* 
modem Generalissimo from that of on© a 
hundred years ago, when Napoleon could sur- * 
vey the wholo field of battle with his stniill 
telescope scarcely larger than one barrel of an 
opera gloss ! 



FRENCH SOLDIERS TAKING THEIR HORSES TO BE WATERED. 
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Army, ,„d 


«'»«< knowing thin ,„„st f,.,„„ „ ’ 

crtTr'"" 

•ct that thoy xvort, ia f.,„ 

onflict Battk* aro now fooKht l,v (1... ,„„„v 

IW^maiy influence them by hia prm-i.o,. 

At J^oullona on Octoh,.r 8 Sir J„),„ Kn-nrI, 

Arran«o.n..nt« 

or the withdrawal ^ the British Army fro,,, thi, 
nm^ on th» Aisne bail been already „„,do bV 
ho ITroncI* General Staff, m,d the operatic, 
l»d oominenced on OetolK-r .1. when there was 
still a faint hop,- that Antwerp eoold 
flow out until it was relieve, 1. The 2nd Cavalry 
Division, commanded by General (Unigh, had 
1^ the way. Under cover of clarkiiuMa the units 
w ently left the trenches, often not a hundred 
yards away from the enemy, whom they biul so 
loflg and gallantly held at bay. Tliey wen- 


l.y Kreneh sohh..o,. x..,, 
'h'lieult ,a„,h« 

I'UIIS -to the northeni bank ,.f il.,. 

y n pair, d, and then OMsouled slowly 1;o the 


J'-hary of a otli.s. i,,’ 

lat horth StaffonlHhimsR, 

11 ..lv..rha,.,pto,. 

in'yZyVw ''**f 'v P"'’''Hhed 

Ac 7 wars c.t ,\«ve,„N,r 7. ,.„able „s to cateh 

h.vM,t.onary J.'o„.. ^ J 

c..nh,„. ot Kla„,l,.n,. (,„ 

• falhaslslnn, ,„„„ (Vaupi,-.^,,, ; 

'ey le travelled by ,.-ain to “ Hle„di,,,„.a " 

«h'.m he w,. bilhded in a l«r«e pa,H.r.„ul|. o„ 

OtolKT 11 he was at Ar,,.„s,. thns, .„il„a „y ^ 

fro,,. .St. G,.,er. whi.-h is about 2;j niil.-s fro,,, 

alms. l<"«-h,.|,Hlge,lataglass-works. Onthe 

2th he ,..ov<s| to Haz,.br.a.ek, and on the |;„h 

™ rnik. out Of the 

luf tiT town. • 

follX:"'" 

JnH 

Lille* '“'""y from 
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compi6unb. 

Divert pletrintf the River Oite where e pootoon ^oridge wu lunk* 


Fi'encli IrtiopM ap|)cart>(! out. of tlic liarkrioxH and took 
oiip pltiROH. 'riioy had iiiarrhod many iiiilps but wifw 
quite cheerful and calm, their only denire Immiik to 
into odr *' diiK-outH *' and to 8leep, they cared nothing 
for ^the expected prenHure of the oneiny. ITien wc 
marched down ^he hill into a comparative peaia?. ami. 
joy of joyM, were allowed to Minuko and talk. It wan a 
bitterly cold night, and wo wore drt'adfully Nloepy, ho 
that a’C nodded as we trudged along, and saw vi-sions of 
the men in ^nMbf iim, as it woro of trees walking ? Mine 
wen) goraniiunN aiul iialiii branches -omens of victory. 

And MO we entrained, and slept, closely packed, indeed, 
hut on beaiitifiil soft ciishions iiistiiail of the mud of a 
trench ; the men wore coinfortable, bi'ing wedge<l by 
forties in covered trucks with clean straw for a bed. 
But wo awoke in Parui ! Tliera it was, with the church 
of the Saerft Cceur on Montmartre, all the same os ever. 
All was peace. But it was not for us ; and wo paNscNl 
slowly through and slept again until we stopped for 
water at Amiens. . . . 

Our journey continued as fast as a train holding l.OtM) 
men and their transport wagons can travel, and we were 
at Calais by evening. But a murrain on the foggy 
weather which pnivontetl us catching a glimpse of the 
heights of Din'er town ! However, at another stopping 
place there was a charming English girl giving the soldiers 
cigarettes, and the sight of her and a word or two made 
us doubly brave. 

Not all the Holdiere travelled by train. 
' Soino in auto-biiHos, taxicabs, motor-cars, were 
hurried by high rdlad and by-road to the netv 
theatre of operationa. Ro great was the throng 
a§ vehicles that many roads resomblcd the 
highway to Epsom on an old-fashioned Derby 
Day. Overhead the noisy, throbbing aero- 
planes flew like a flock of migrating birds. 


As the British Foreign passed northward tln^js 
met trains and inotor-omnibusc^s crammed with 
the Fnmch reinforcements bc'ing moved to the 
support of Castelnau's and Maiid’huy’s hard- 
pressed armies and thc^ units of the new Army 
which under d’^rbal was to fill aith the British 
Expeditionary Force the wide gap (60^inilc?8) 
betwt'en Lens and Dunkirk. The skill and 
precision with which the French Gcncral^Staff 
transported the British and d’Urbars troops 
across the lines of communication of Castelnau's 
and Maiid'huy's Armies were worthy of all 
praise. It must have been a surprise to the 
(.lerrnans. • • 

In 1913 the old Prince Henckel von Donners- 
rnarek, in a conversation with a member of the 
French Embassy at Berlin, had expressed ^n 
opinion that the French m ^ war with the 
Germans would bo beaten because they were 
not “ precise.’* The Frenchman^ according 
to the I’rince, had a great facility for work, but 
was not as punctilious as the Germans in the 
accomplishment of his duties. In the coining 
war, he had added, the victorious nation would 
bo that nation whose servants, from the top to 
the bottom of the ladder, were exact in the 
accomplishment of their- duty, however impor- 
tant or however trivial it might be. That the 
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Fran^j^ inspired by the noblest patriotism, 
would rise to.tho standtird of oxeciition observed 
by the Kaiser’s troops had not entered into 
the Prince’s oaloulatiuns. 

While the British were being carried towunls 
the Straits of Dover, Sir John French, at 
Doullens, on October 8, svas, as has been said, 
arranging the plamof f)perationa with Oonoral 
Foch. The weak spot in the line from Coiii- 
pidgne to Dunkirk was the 50 miles of country 
' .ifrom Lens to Dunkirk and Xicuport. On 
October 3 German Dragoons had appeared at 
Ypres and bullied the inhabitants. The next 
day (October 4) another party of Dragoons 
fircxl OT^a train at Comines on the Lys. This 
villago was ifbout half way from Vpres to J Jllo. 
The whole country round Poporingho and 
was swarming with Uhlans, who (OetebcT 5) 
shot the rural policetnan of WostoutiA and 
flashed the Mayor of that town and his two 
assistants across the face. On October 5 the 
German artillery near Bailleul blew up the 
lUlMtay line which connected Lille and Coiirtrni 
with Hazebrouck, St. *Otnor and Calais, while 
the sound of catmon wha heard to the north of 
Hazebrouck. German prisoners reported that 
two Army Corps were advancing to attac;k the 
^ Allies’ left wing. The day that French met Foch 
at Doullens (the 8th) a patrol of 22 Dragoons 
rode to the little Flemish town of Cassel, 
situated on a hill overlooking the surrounding 
plain, ai)d burnt tho station and inn of a neigh- 
bouring village. Cassel was only 20 miles south 
of Dunkirk. 'J’hat night 40 Haviu'ians at 9 p.m. 


stonnod the station of llnzebroiii k. 'Fhey kilk'd 
tho sentry at the level crossing and two guartls of 
trains at rest in tho station. A hrav*^ young 
Fwnch motor-eyelist shot one of the (h'rmans 
and, almost single -handcMl, ca[)tured four others ; * 
an old woman and a child ilying in terror wore 
killiMl. After this hrave exploit the* (Sermon 
patrol withdrew in haste. 

Tt was in Hum eircumslancoH that Frt'iieh 
and Foch dmw up their plans. Antwerp was 
falling and tho Belgian and British Forces were 
ri'tiring frc»m the doomed city to Ghent, Bruges 
auid Ostend. The 7th Infantry Division and the 
.‘Ird Cavalry 1 )ivision, under Sir Henry Kawlin- 
son, hod Iniidc'd at Osticnd and Zeehriiggo. 
'riioy would assist and cover tho rotn^at of the 
Belgians and the British from Antwerp. 'I'ho 
presence of Die (lermnns in tho rt^gion betwenm 
Hazebrouck and Ypre^ implied either that on 
aitemiitt was being made to encircle from tho 
south and west the retreating British and 
Belgians, and that tho KaiscT was bent on 
capturing Dunkirk and Calais, or that an effort 
would hei made to turn the left wing of the 
Army of Maiid'huy in the mgion of Ijons* That 
Lille, which had been ocuaipied, ransomed, and 
abandonc^fl in August w'ould be rt^taken, lul- 
mitted of little doubt. 

Tlie following decusions wen^ c*omc* to. I’ho 
I'oful nimiing from IkHliiiiio to Lille wi^^ to be 
the dividing line bi*twiton Maiuriuiy’s* and 
French's fonjc. The British Army was to be 
posted* north of this line, and its right w'in)|;, 
composed of tho 2n<l Corps ( Smith -Dorrien'a)* 
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was to attack from the north in flank the enemy 
opposing Maud'huy’s left wing west of La 
BaseSe. In the course of this manoeuvre the 
British would move between the Lys and the 
*Aire-B6thuno-La Bosseo-Lille Canal, and would 
also attempt to defend or recover Lille. 

'I'he 2nd Corps was to arrive on the lino 
Aire-B^thune by the 1 1th. '’Phe Cavalry Corps 
(Allonby's) was to be stationed on its northern 
— i.e,f left flank, until replaced by the 3rd 
Corps (Piilteney's) which was to detrain at 
St. Omer on^ho 12th. After the arrival of the 
3rd Corps the cavalry wore to move to Pul- 
teney’s northern flank and remain there until 
relieved by the 1st Corps (Haig’s), which was 
not expected to bo concentrated between St. 
Omer and Hazebrouck before the 19th. Kaw- 
linson’s Corps (the 4th) had been now placed 
by telegraphic instructions from Txird Kit- 
chener under Sir John French’s orders. It was 
to oontinue to help the Belgians and eventually 
to form the left wing of the British Army, 
which would be reinforced in the course of ten 
days or so by the I.ahore Division of the Indian 
Expeditionary Force, and by units of the 
Territorial Army. The Anny of D’Urbal was 
to act in conjunction with the British Army, 
and it was hopad that the whole of the Allic.^ 


Forces sweeping the Germans through^ Ypres ^ 
and Lille would be able to joii^. hands with the 
Belgians and Rawlinson’s Corps and drive the 
enemy back on Brussels. 

Antwerp was on the point of falling; the 
Belgian Army and tlie British auxiliary force 
under General Paris igero retreating, the Ger- 
mans were crossing the Sclasldt between Ant- 
werp and Ghent. As the bombardment of 
^Antwerp ceased the bombardment of lalle 
began. A tremendous battle was about to, 
open from Nieuport to Lens. Hut first we 
must narrate the events which occurred in 
Belgium from the fall of Antwerii to the arrival 
of the Belgian Army on the banks of t^e Yser ; 
but before doing this wo will exhibit anotlior 
and more pleasing aspect of the war. 

A medical correspondent of The Times, Meriting 
on OStobor 11, explains how the waterways 
which played so important a part in the flghting^ 
between Dunkirk and Compidgno were being 
utilized fo# the conveyance of the wounded to 
the base hospitals : * 

• 

I have had an opporlun(,fy to-day of inepeoting one 
of the largo liuMpital barges which, under the auspiooK 
of the Union des Femmes de France, aro being (itteci 
up for service between Paris and the battle-front. This 
visit has irnpressed me very much. The use of barges 
is nothing less than an inspiration, because the barges 
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.^nclor possible what is impossible by any other iiieans-^ 
treatment while in course of transport. 

'L’he north of France, us it> well known, is exiifH^ilirigly 
lich in waterways — rivers and cnnalN. Thu four gn^at 
rivers, the Oise, the Somiin*, the Sunibns and tin* 
J’^scaul (Scheldt), aro coniiorted by a iici work of niiuilM 
(|uiet -and Comfortable wnterwnys, at- pri'sent almost 
free of traffic. So far as the ri'aching of any particular 
Npot is concerned those wut-crwiiy.s may be said U) In* 
ubiqiiitiMiM. They extend, too, right into Helgiiini iin<l 
have eoiinexioiis with the coast at varinus points — fur 
example, Ostend. Hert\ then, is a tliinl system of 
“ n^adfc " for the removal of the wounded-- a sysUMii 
which, if properly iiseil can bo made to ivlieve greatly 
the stress of work imposed upon the uiiihnlanco motor- 
cars and trains. Here also is the idciil method of 
removal, as I realized during my vi-sii this morning. 

The lie do France is lying at precjont- at the Quid do 
Qrenelle, near the Kiffel Tower. ^TIJl.s i-» a Soino luirgu 
of the usual size and type, bliint-iiosod, heavily and 
roomily built. You enter the hold by a step-hulder, 
which is part of the hospital equipment. This is a largo 
chamber not muoh less high from floor to coiling than 
an« ordinary room, well lit and ventilated by muaim of 
skylights. The ways of the hold have biNui painted 
white, the floor has bcAi thoroughly senibbed out fot? 
the reception of beds, of which, it is hopetl. some 40-50 
will be aooomipodated. At the after-end of the elnualier 
there is a little apartment which w'ill form an oxcelleiit 
retiring rootn. Amidships, and built in 8Ui:h a manner 
that entry can bo made either from outside by a short 
flight of steps leading downw^awls or from the hold 
itself by a flight leading upwards, is tho barge-most er^s 
cabin, now converted into a living-room for two 
surgeons. 

'rhe forward portion of the barge can accommodate 
more beds, and there is no reason why a portion of it 
should not bo wullod in and used as an upcratiiig-rooin 
more especially since in the bow a useful waBiitig appara- 


tus is fitliHl. The barge is lioaled by sloviw, and ii small 
elcftric plant could (‘asily be iiistalletl. it is l•alelllat«Ml 
that for £100 a barge run b«> roinpliitely transformed 
into a floating hospital, fiirnisliod, anil put into i^oiii* 
mission. 'I'lie cost of the hire of each harge is, roughly, 
about 9s. )N*r day. The Imrgi's are iigiKl in groups of 
fiiur. aiiiUu small tug supplies the motive power. ]ii» 
favourable la'rcuinstainjos about 50 kilotiiolmH a day run 
Im> t ravel 1 (x1. 

The great lulvniitagu of a floating hiMpital^, of Cfiiirse, 
tliul tn«atinenl i’hii hi>gin imiiuMliutoly the | atioiit is 
brought ubounJ. Moreover. IhankH to the proseiiee of a 
small erano. a stnqchor ean la; liftofl into the hold without 
disturbing the wounded iiiaii in the least, and, of course, 
laft^Hl out again in the suinn manner. I witnosMi'd a 
deinoiistrntion of this lifting, and it left nothing to he 
desired. If wo aiippo.se that our barge has been brought 
up to, say, a di.stanci« of ton mill's from the front (this 
it w'ould appear is fKirfeetly possiblr in must instaiiees), 
it will be clear that tho lot of a severely wounded man 
who is parried to it ami i'li mediately attended by a 
compeionl surgeon is happii'r oven than that of the 
soldier who must f ravel sixty miles by rooil. It is, of 
eoursis not to be coinpiircHl with tho lot of a inuii who 
has a train journey of a couple of days to oiidiiro lieforo 
Oiiiiiiaotont triL'atineiit possihlu. 

'riioro is thus very clearly a place for these ambulance 
barges in a cciiiiprehensivo scheme of ambulanco) work. 
It must not, however, bo forgotten that oeriain draw- 
backs ore likely to bo onoount-cred. For example, 
locks and bridges may have been broken, and nrogress 
thus impeded —thougii the very Ach network m canals 
ensures to some extent against this — or again floods 
may &sour and so render it diffloult to manipulate the 
barges. These difficulties will be faced, 'fhe barglt 
are simply loo gocxl to lose. To some extent they may 
take the plius^ of *' iiiiiiiediate case hospitals/' to which 
1 referred in a previous artirle ; in any event they will 
provide another much-needed means of transiKirt, 
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Tt M not for a momont to be aiipposed that the prnploy- 
ineiit of thoHo barges can superHcde tho use either of 
atnli^lanf^e cnr», of which still more are needed, or of 
trains All ii;'»nc;ios aro necessary in this great and 
cUniciilt work ; all must be used to the full. But the 
^ barge does affonl a now hope to the unfortunate with 
broken bones, who must experience a twing3 of agony st 
each bump of the rood, and to the case where stillness 
is nocoHsory to control blooding. Of this particular 
j^roblem it is, in iny opinion, the host solution yet 
offered. 

'Fo conclude with a fow rotnarka on General 
•TofTre’a atrategy : his attempt by indirect pres- < 
sure to sav^ Antwerp from tho invaders hod 
failed and the Germans hod successfully pro- 
tec^ted their lines of communication from the 
advance, first of Castelnau*s and next of 
Maud'huy's Army. The numerical inferiority 
of the Allies and tho fact that the Germans 
were Operating on interior linos had thus 
rendered nugatory tho sane and elaborate 
oaloulations of the French loader for the relief 
of Antwerp. ‘Bf^caiiso of the reasons set out 
at the beginning of this chapter, JofFre had nut 
been able to remain purely on tho defensive. 
Had he done so, not only would Antwerp have 
fallen, but the Belgian Army might have been 
rapidly and suddenly overwhelmed by the 
Germans. Now the march of Costclnau on 
St. Quentin, of Maud*huy on Cainbrai and 
Valenciennes, had forced the enemy to keep 
the moss of his reserves south and east of the 
Sch6ldt. But for this tho whole, or a portion, 
of those rosor^os could tiave been directed on 
flhent and Ostund while the^Belgian Army was 
being attacked by the troops under Beseler in 
tho neighh^urhoorl of Antwerp. Though Ant- 
werp itself was not saved, the Bfslgian Army 
(and its British auxiliaries) w^as unquestirm- 
at>ly protected by Joffro's ofTonsive, which, to 
that C3xtent may be iiiihesitutingly pronounced 
to have been successful. 

Nor was that all. Tho French movements 


on^St. Quentin, Cainbrai and Valencienp^ hnd^ 
paralysed tho menacing advance of the German 
left wing through the gap made towrords the 
end of September at St. Mihiol in the Verdun- 
Toiil line of permanent fortifications. If tliot 
advance had been continued, Verdun might 
have been isolated ai|d the French defences in 
the Argonne region tumo4 at their southern 
c3xtromity. As it happened, tho presence of 
Costelnau's Army in the plain of the Somme 
and of Maud’ buy *s Army on the high ground^ 
botwoon tho plain of the Somme and the plmn 
of tho Scheldt had obliged the Gorman Staff 
to transport large and ever larger bodies of 
troops from Alsace, from Lorraine, ^fyid from 
.the entrenchments north of tho Aisno, to the 
banks of the Oise, Somme, Scheldt and Lys. 
JoffreM prudent offensive had again scored. 
The ijermans, to counterbalance the disloca- 
tion of their plans to reduce Verdim and 
crumple up tho French right wing^ had nothing 
to set but\]t succession of drawn battles bctwcv n 
Compiegne and Lons. * 

Lastly, it must not He forgotten that it was 
the existence of Castolnaii's and Maud’huy’s 
Armies in thq^r entremchments between Com- 
piegne and Bothuno that permitted Sir John 
French safely to move tho British JJxpedi-^ 
t ionary Force from the Aisne to tho region of 
Ypros and General Foch to reinforce without 
serious risks the, at first, scanty forces under 

General d’Urbal stationed betw’oon Bethimo 

•» 

and Dunkirk. And, if Sir John French ami 
General d’Urbal hod boon unable to concen- 
trate their armies on the plain of tho Scheldt, 
tho Belgian and British forces retiring from 
Antw'erp would probably have been Athor 
destroyed, captured, or driven on to Dutch 
soil, while the enemy would most certainly 
have occupied Dunkirk and Calais, with results 
disastrous to th^ A^ies. 
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Ghent, 82, 83 

■ aiouce^tcr, H.M.S., pursuit of 

(foeben and Hreshtv, 22 


Oneisenaiit German cruiw^r, in 
the PaciOe, 35, 37 
(ioeben, German battle cruiser. 
e.scape an.l sale to Turkey, 
22, 23 

Gold ('oast, gifts (o Mother 
<.N)uiiti V. 275 

Goltz, Mursliul von der, 8.5 
Good hart, IJe ii t . - Co in iiia n d er 

Francis H. H., 5 
Gough, Genera!. 503 
Grant, Captain Noel. .3.3, 34 
Clrnudniz, Gcrimtn cruisi-r, in 
Yarmouth raid, 3.58 
(I'tiise, 04 
<!iim)>inncii. 44 

(tuunddt>H, H.M.iS., on loikc 
Nyassii, 40 


H 

• 

llagiie^ Peace Conference (1007), 
rules for nival warfare, 28 
Haig, ticiicral Sir Doiiglus. 131, 
133 

Mftueked ill 
Yarmouth raid, 3til> 

Harding^', liOrd, on emigration 
of Indians to British (\»lo- 
nies, 3.5.5 

lliirdif. H.M.S., in llnrtlepool 
bombard ment, 300 
Hartlepool: bombardment of, 
30.5-378; deseri|.»lion of, 
302, 303 ; rumour of hos- 
tile air.ship's approach, 370 
Hattoiicliatel, bombanlinent of. 
140 

Hau.'‘en, General von, 50^^ 
Havildar Gngna Singh, exploits 
of, 340 

//tiM’ilr. H.M.S., sunk. 17 
Hiizebniiick stormeil, .50 » 
lleeringcn. General von, 5.5 
//<:/«, Gorman eruiscr. siiiik, 15 
Heligolaiirl Bight, action in, 3, 
8-15 

lleiidcrson, .Major-General Sir 
David, 185, 1 80 

HerlM»rtshohe, surrender of. 30, 
208 

Heritage. Major, 2(38 
Hertslet, Sir Os-il, 91, 92 
UiijhHijcf, Kink^ Kaiser 

Wilhfhh dtr Grossc, 32, 33 
lliudenhurg. General von, vie.- 
lory at Tanncnberg. 10 
i/m/Me, H.M.S., sunk, lo, 10 
Hong Kong, gifts Mother 

Country, 273 
Horui’it 0 

Hughes, Major-General Sam, 
248 i 

Humber, H.M.S., British moni- 
tor, bombards Belgian 

coast, 21 


Hussars. 18th, ineiitiuiiod in 
ilespatehes, 59 

Hifiidrit, British vessel, suiik, .32 
Hyderahad, Niziiin of, Slflt^UOO^ 
llifdni, ll.M.S., 9 


I 

lilur. Maharaja of, 327 

Impeiiiil Servi«*e 3'roops : or- 
ganization, 318; strength. 
318, 331 

India: loyalty, .317 ; Moslems, 
German intrigu(‘s amongst, 

•329 

Indian .Army: arrival at Mur- 
seilles, 322; cavalry in tliu 
l|•|•llehe.‘', .317 ; eominia- 
sariiit, 312 : Giirkh.i*^. .324 ; 
hospital orgiiiiizHtioii, 341 ; 
ill Fram^e. 317-350; in 
Drleaiis, 320-328 ; men- 
tioiied in despatidies, 331. 
337 ; Pathans, 324; Kaj- 
piits, .32.5 ; Hippers an I 
millers mi‘iitioiiiMl in tlis- 
patclies, 349 ; Sikhs, 324 

Insterhurg, 41 

Irwin, laeut. K. G. W., on batllo 
of Moils, 49 

Iverak Mountain, operations at. 
.392, .314 


.liiilar, battle of the, 298 -.310; 

retreat of •A list ri 11 ns, 3 m 
Juluit, capture of, 40 
*Jamai(wi. gift**, lo Mother 
t'oiiiitry, J74,j 

.lupaii : decl.ir.'s war on Gei- 
many, .397 ; politie d qin-i- 
t ions, 400, 4.31 1.34 
Jiipun, Crown Prince of, sends 
message- to British troops 
at Tsiiig-Taii. 422 
Japan, Kmpi'ror «>f ; Imperial 
n'scripl, .397; message to 
British troo])s at 3'siii;:* 
Tail, 427 ; speeidi at open- 
ing of Diet, 128 

.lapun s part in tho War, .397- 

i:i0 

Japanesi! Army : Cavalry, 40.5 ; 
j history of, 401 ; orgiiiiza- 
tioii of. 402 ; strength, 400 
Japniics.f Navy : history of, 
408; strength, 410 
Jarebitzi\ 30.5, 314 ^ 

.laiir^H, si., asHarwinated, 440 
.lellicoc, Ailmiral Sir John, as- 
sumes eommaiid of 
FIcetH, 4 

Jfeihpiir. Maharaja of. 327 , 
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Joffro, Qenoral, 41, 44, 68, 60, 
136, 146, 140, 160, 167; 
Army orclera, 64 ; on Royal 
^ dying Corps, 66, 182 ; 

reasons for retaking the 
offensive, 479*482, 488, 

608 ; retreat to the Marne, 
463 


K 

Kaiatr Wilhelm der Orowe, Ger- 
man arm('d liner, sunk, 32 
Kaiser Wilhelm's I^and, occupa- 
tion of, 269 

Kaiserin Eliaabdh, Austrian 
cruiser, blown up, 419 
Ka merlin : see Cameroon 
Kamio, Lieut.-Goneral, 407, 413, 

" 416, 417, 421 
Kane, Captain H. C., 37 
Karlsruhe^ German cruiser, in 
the Atlantic, 36 

Kato, Baron, statement by, 
308, 433, 434 

Kennel, in Kiaochau 

Harbour, 40 

Keyes, Commodore, despatches, 
6 

Khudadad Khan wins the V.C., 
336 

Kiaochau, operations at, 30, 
40; railway station cap- 
tured by Japanese, 412 
Kishongarh, Maharaja of, 327 
Kitchener, Ix>rd, congratulations 
op fall of Tsing-Tau, 430 
Kluok, General von, 61, 66, 68, 
v34, 124 • 

Jfclberg, German cruiser, in 
Yarmouth raid, 368 * 

Koln, Gcrma|^cAiser, sunk, 12 
Kbnigin Lniae, German mine- 
layer, sunk, 6, 7 
Konigsborg, siege of, 44 
K'Onigaherg, German cruiser, de- 
stroys H.M.S. Pegaaua, 36 
Kugovitchi, 305, 308, 310 


L 

La Fert6- Gaucher, operations 
at, 76 

Lagny, operations at, 73 
Lance, H.M.S., 17 ^ 

Lancers, 0th, mentioned in dis- 
patches, 69 

Jungle, General do, 66 
La peyrdre^ Admiral Bop6 de, 10, 
22 

Lassigny, French occupation of, 
•140; operations at, 486; 
French driven from, 486 
I^a Trdtoire, operations at, 70 


Laurel, at Heligoland 

Bight, 12, 14 

Jjiurier, Sir Wilfrid, 240, 246, 
254 

licbbekke, battle of, 86, 113 
Leeward Islands, gifts to Mother 
Country, 273 
Legion, H.M.S., 17 
Leipzig, German cruiser, in the 
* PaciOc, 36 
Lemberg, 46, 46 
LiheHy, 12 

Lierro, operations at, 00 
Ullo : bombardment of, 600 ; 
description of country, 489 ; 
evacuated by the Germans, 
479 

Lion, in Heligoland 

Bight operations, 12 
Lisle, General de, 69 
Ixindon Scotlish in Paris, 407 
Loyal, H.M.S., 0 
Lun4villc, 160 ; French occupa- 
tion, 07, 68, 127 ^ 

Lys country, description of, 480 


M 

McBride, Sir Richard, 240 
Madden, Rear-Admiral Charles 
E., appointed Chief of Naval 
Staff, 4 

Madras shelled, 32 
Magdeburg, German cruiser, 
lust, 24 
Magyars, 204 
Mahan, Admiral, 1,*10 
Mainz, German cruiser, sunk, 
11, 12 

Malaviya, Mr., 321 

Malinos, bombardment of, 80 ; 

re-occupied by Belgians, 84 
Manoury, General, in command 
of army defending Paris, 
403-06 

Maritime International Law, 
26-29 

Markomania, German arm^^d 
liner, sunk, 36 

Marne, battles of, 41-80 ; effect 
of battles, 172 

Marshall Islands, Japanese raid 
on^ 423 

Massey, Rt. Hon. F. W., 202, 
264 

Matchva, 304 , 

Maud’huy, General, command- 
ing 10th Army, 480, 400 
Mauritius, gifts to Mother 
Country, 273 

Meaux, operations at, 72, 73 
Mediterranean, operations in, 
22, 23s 

Mdboumt^ H.M.A.S., capture of 
Samoa, 37, 267 
Alelle, operations at, 83 


Merchant ships arffied, 30, 31 ^ 

Meraey, H.M.S., bomba^ Bel-^ 
gian coast, 24 

Messimy, M., appointed Minister 
of War, 466 
Meuse, 44, 52 

Meyer- Waldock, Governor of 
Tsing-Tau, 421 
Bfine laying, 2, 3, 6, 7 
Missy, British cross the Aisne 
at, 128;^ 120 

MoUht, German cruiser, in Yar- 
mduth raid. 368 

Mons, battle of, accounts of . 
British oflicorB and men, 48, s 
40 

Montcalm, French cruiser, at 
capture of Samoa, 37 
Montenegrin Army, 288*200 
Montmirail. oiierations at, 62, 63 
Mortsel, 98 ^ 

Muller, Captain Karl von, 32 
Mysore, Maharaja of, 319 


Naik Darwan Sing Megl wins 
the V.C., 362 

Nancy, operations at, 65, 67, 
131 

Nauen wireless station, 36 
Naval Brigade at Antwerp, 
92-116, 163 
N4tho, 82, 86, 90 
Neuve Chapolle, Indians take 
part in operations at, 333- 
336 

New Zealand : Expeditionary 
Force raised, 262„ 266 ; de- 
spatched to Samoa, 264 ; 
gifts to Mother Country, 
272 ; Maoris* assurance of 
loyalty, 264; message of 
loyalty to the King, 263 ; 
Navy placed under Ad- 
miralty orders, 238 
Nieuport, defence of, 24 
Nigeria, gifts to Mother Country, 
275 

iNope, Colonel, 336 
'^Nturenberg, German cruiser, in 
the Pacific, 36 

Nyasaland, gifts to Mother 
Country, 276 


’ 0 , 

Okuma, Count, 433 
Oordeghem, 83 

Osiend, bombs dropped on, 82 
Osterode, 44 

Ourcq, operations on the, 62-64, 
66, 71, 72, 463-466 
Overmeire, ojierations at, 114 
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pMiifiOf operations of Now Zea- 
land ContinKont, 260-270 
Paine» Captain Godfrey, 187 
^aUada, Russian cruiser, sunk, 
24 

Papoota shcllod, 35 
Paris unddk the German Men- 
ace, 437-476 * 

Paris : Aiions, trcatmfnt of, 

* 452 ; bombs dropped on, 
k 450, 460 ; charitable organi- 

• cations, 450 ; exodus of 

* populstion, 461 ; financial 
panic, ^30 ; fortiOcations, 
453 ; German advance on, 
460 ; Government trans- 
fciTed to Bordeaux, 49, 
460 ; roturns^to Paris, 467 ; 
preparations for defence of, 
50 ; press censorship, 449 ; 
reception of Field- Marshal 
Sir John French, 453 ; 
rioting in, 448 

PaMs, General, 03, 04, 506 
Pashiich, M., 270 
Patey, Admiral Sir George, 37 
Fath^nder^ U.M.S., loss of, 14 
Pau, Gcdoral, 50, 71 
Paulhan, Louis, 178, 170 
Pearce, Hon. George F., 

261 

Pegasus, H.M.S., destroyed, 35, 
37 

Fg/eiug Oazetie purchased by 
, Germans, 410 
Perceval, Brig. -General, 132 
Peronne, 150; battle at, 485; 
German accounts of battle, 
480 ; Germans in, 481 
Petit Morin, 02 , 

PhUomel, H.M.S., 37 
Pocldey,«Captain, 208 
Poincar^, M. : message in Cham- 
ber^ 446 ; return from 
Russia, 439 ^ 

Pont-Arcy, British cross the 
Aisne at, 128 

Pontoporos, Greek steamer, 
sunk, 35 

Poperingho, Germans in, 505 ^ 

Poporpariok, 305 
Prince Heinrich Hill, capture 
of, 417 

Prize Court, sitting of, 31 « 

Ptl/ihe. 37 

Pulteney, Lieut.- GAiernl W. P., 
58, 506 ^ 

Putnik, Fie||i- Marshal, 300 ; 

arrested in Budapest, 301 
Pyramus, H.M.6., 87 

B 

Rawaruska, battle of, 124 
Rhwlinson, Lieut. -General Sir 
Henry, landa at Ostend, 
505 


Refugees, Belgian, from Ant- 
werp, 106-100 
Reid, Sir George, 250 
Reims, bombardment of, 144; 

operations at, 148. 101. 162 
Roberts, I^rd : ivclcoines first 
Canadian Contingt-iit, 251 ; 
visits Indian troops in 
Krnnee, 338-341 ; death, 
# 340 

Robiin, Hon. R. P., 210 
Robson, Colonel, in eomrnand 
at Hartlepool boinbard- 
iiieiit, 367 
Route rs, 82 

Royal Fhigiiioers, British Offi- 
cer's letter on work of. 
501 

Royal Fleet Reserve enlleil nut. 4 
Royal Flying Cf»rpa : mentioned 
in despatolu's, 65, 66, 1 82 ; 
organization of, ISfi-lOO; 
origirs of. 183 ; strength, 
104. 

Royal Naval Air Service, organi- 
zation of, 100-104 
Royal Naval Reaerve called out, 
4s; mine aweeping by, 7 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 
called out, 4 
Roye, 48.1 
Kupel, river, 82, 86 
Russian Navy, operations in the 
Baltic, 24 


8 

• 

S 115, R 117, S 118, 8 110, Gor- 
man destroyers, sunk, 17 
Saarburg, 42 ; operations at, 43 
8t. Mihiel, 481 

8t. Quentin. 150; Germans in, 
481 

Sakhalin, Island of, German 
rumour concerning, 425 
Sambre, 44 

Samoa, 37, 38; annexation of, 
267 

Samson, Commander Chsrles 
R., 101 

Sarrail, General, 50 
Scarborough, bombardment of, 
378-384 ; deacription ^ of, 
303 

ScJtarnhor^i, (h*rnian cruiser, in 
the Pacifi?, 35, 37 
Scheldt, river, 5, 113 
Schilde, bombs dropped on, 90 
Sohoen, Baron von, delivers 
Declaration of War, 447 
Schoonaerde, Germans cross the 
Scheldt at, 113 ^ 

Scindia of Gwalior, Maharaja, 
310 

Scott, Hon. Walter, 253 
Serajevo murder, 218 


Serhia ; military luNtorv of. 

278 ; railway system. 284 
Serbia.^ King of, 270 ^ 

Serbian Army : Army Curffs 
distribution. 2S| ; Artillery. 
286; eomlition at outhreiik 
of war, 201 ; ill the Balkan 
Wars. 277, 2S(i 2S2. 287 ; 
inohili/.ation of, 2tt2 : orgaui- 
ZHtioii, 283 288 ; spirit of. 

287 : strength, 285 
Seirni, H.M.S., homhnrits Hel< 
giHii eohst, 24 

Seifillitz, German eruist'r, in 
Viirnioiiih raid, IlpM 
Shnimtz : Austrian m-eupatinii 
and i‘vueuation of, 208. 
315; Serhiaii investment 
of. 300 

Shirotac, .Japanese destr«iyer. 
Blink, 411 

Sierra Leone, gifts to Mother 
Country, 27.'i 

Singh. Sir h rlah, 318. 327 
Siuith-Dorrieii, General Sir 
Horace, 77, 60,5 
Siia(‘sk(‘rke. opiTutioiis at, 82 
Snagge, Command(‘r Arthur L.. 

24 

Soile.n, tierman gunboat, eap- 
tiired, 3i*i 

Soissons, 04, 78, 124 ; oiMM*alioiis 
at. 125, 120, 12!). J.30, 135. 

162 

South Africa, gifts to Mother 
Country, 272, 273 
Speedy, H.M.S., loss of, 14 
Spies ! see Kspionagi; 

Sprteirnld, German armed lll■•r. 

captured, 35 
Sing, H.M.S., 15 * 

Sir^HMhnr(j, German eriiiser, in 
the Atlantic. 3.5 ; in Var- 
moiith raid, .'A8 % 

Submarines. Britisli ; A K 1, 
lost, 30 ; 1) 5, mined, 361 ; 
K:1, lost. 10; K4, K6. 

R 8, in lleligfiliiiid Hight 
aetion, 5. 13; K 0, sinks 
the Ifrla, I."* 

Sueter, Captain Murray K., 101 
Sue/. Canal, use of by rnereliani 
vessel H, 23 

Sytfnfy, If.M.A.S., destroys tin* 
Emdvn, 3.5, 262. 270 


Tnkarhiho. Japanese eniiser. 
sunk, 411, 418 

Talbot, Licut.-Commander Cecil 
P., ."i • ® 

Tannimberg, battle of, 40 
Termondo ; destruction of, 82^ 
operations at, 8.5, 80; Ger- 
mans cross the Scheldt at, 
113 
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Theseus, U.M.S., attacked by 
torpedo, 17 
Tiqress, 9 

fisza. Count Stephen/ 215; 
policy, 220 

Toma, Hurrender of, 209 
Tomanow, operationH at, 40 
Trinidad and ^obago, gifts to 
Moth(*r Country, 274 
Triumph^ at Tsing-Tdu. 

410 

Troyon, operations at, 132 
Tsclic]xt und Woidelf^ach, IJeut. 
Ooncral Tiilff von, (verman 
Army, order. 55 

Tsinanfu, Japanese occupation 
of, 415-417 

Tsing-Tau : )>oinbaTdmont of, 
412-423 ; Chin.'se feeling on 
fall, 430 ; fall of, 40, 420 ; 
(lor man comments on fall, 
430 ; .Japanese occupation 
of, 421 ; strength of Japan* 
eso besieging force at, 407 
Turkey, relations with Cicrniany, 
214 

Turkish Navy, composition of, 
23 

Tyrwhitt, Commodore, rt*port 
on Heligoland Bight opera- 
tions* 10 

Tzor Mountain, oporatiuna at, 
302, 313 


u 

t 

U 15, Cerman submarine, sunk, 

^ 7 

Undaunted, 17, 19 
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Valievo, operations at, 209 
Venizol, British cross the Aisne 
at, 128 

Verdun, 42, .52, 07, 124 
Viviani, M. : return from Russia, 
430 ; Prociamation by, 441 ; 
new Ministry formed, 455 ; 
speech quoted, 473-470 
Von der Tann, German cruiser, 
in Yarmouth raid, 358 


w 

Ward, Sir .Toseph, 203 

Watson, O)lonel, 200 

Watson, Lieut. F. Bqrges, 17 

Weihsien, Japanese ^occupation 
of, 416 

Wc^ht Indies, gifts to Mother 
Country, 275 

Wcstmacott, Lieut. Eric W. P., 
killed, 12 

Wetteren, Germans cross the 
Scheldt at, 113 

Whitby : bombardment of, 384- 
387 ; description of, 30.*:, 
304 

Whittaker, Private, on battle 
of Mons, 48 

Wilbclmshaven (German Now 
Guinea), occupation of, 30 

Willcocks, Liclit.-General Sir 
.lames : Army order, 320 ; 


WAR. 

in command of Indian cm- 
tingent, 33.3, 33^ J54 ^ 

Wilson, Ueut.-Commandcr 
Robert A., 24 

Windward Islands, gifts to 
Mother Country, 273 m 
Wright, Wilbur and C. 

173, 170, 177 

Wiirtemberg, Duk# Albrecht 
of. 50. 67 


Yap, Island of, captured, 424 
Yarmouth : raid on, 358-302 ; ' 
description of gaid by Ger- 
man sailor, 361 

Yarmouth, H.M.S., sinks the 
Markomania and the Pom- 
toporoa, 35 

Yorck, German cruiser, in Yar- 
mouth raid, 358 ; sunk, ^361 
Ypres, British occupation of, 
105 ; German occupation 
of, 499, 505 , 

Yser, Allies position oni I A 


z 

% 

Zele, operations at, 114 
Zeppelin, Count Ferdinand von, 
175 

Zeppelin : see Airships 
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